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the  generality  of  readers  to  bo  as  dull 
as  it  is  nsefal.  Notwithstanding  the 
attractive  title  it  bears,  and  the  many 
interesting  particulars  contained  in  it, 
his  biography  never  attained  any 
popularity.  It  was  probably  read 
extensively  amongst  the  Dissenters, 
to  whose  sympathies  it  more  directly 
appeals  than  to  those  of  any  other  class 
of  readers ;  but  we  think  we  are  right 
in  saying  that  it  never  had  much 
circulation  in  the  world  at  large. 

More  parsonic  than  the  parsons, 
our  lawyer-divine  can  resist  no  oppor- 
tunity for  sermonising.  The  eloquence 
of  a  Dissenting  pulpit,  and  that  when 
it  is  but  indifferently  supplied — the 
tedious  repetition,  and  the  monoton- 
ous unmodulated  periods  of  his  legal 
text-books — these  combine,  or  alter- 
nate, through  the  pages  of  Mr  Brown. 
Yet  those  who  persevere  in  the  per- 
usal of  his  book  will  be  rewarded. 
He  is  judicious  in  the  selection  of  his 
materials.  He  presents  us  with  the 
means  of  forming  an  accurate  concep- 
tion of  Howard ;  though,  in  so  dloing, 
he  seems  to  reveal  to  an  attentive 
reader  more  than  he  had  well  under- 
stood himself. 

Tedious  or  not,  this  is  still  the  only 
biography  of  Howard.  A  Mr  Thomas 
Taylor  has  written  what  appears  to 
be  an  abridgment  of  the  work.  His 
book  is  more  brief,  but  it  is  still  more 
insipid.  What  notion  Mr  T.  Taylor 
has  of  biography  may  bo  judged  of 
from  this,  that  he  thinks  it  necessary, 
in  quoting  Howard^s  own  original 
letters,  to  amend  and  improve  the 
style — preserving,  as  he  says,  the  sense, 
but  correcting  the  composition.  He 
is  apparently  shocked  at  the  idea  that 
the  philanthropist  should  express  him- 
self in  indifferent  £nglish,  even  though 
in  a  hasty  letter  to  a  friend. 

Very  lately  Mr  Hepworth  Dixon, 
whose  work  has  recalled  us  to  this 
subject,  has  presented  us  with  a  life 
of  Howard.  It  cannot  be  said  of  Mr 
pixon*s  book  that  it  is  either  dull  or 
insipid ;  it  has  some  of  the  elements 
of  popularity ;  but  we  cannot  better 
describe  it  in  a  few  words  than  by 
jsaying  that  it  is  a  caricature  of  a 
popular  biography.  Its  flippancy,  its 
conceit,  its  egregious  pretensions,  its 
tawdry  navelistic  style,  are  past  all 
sufferance.  It  is  too  bad  to  criticise. 
But  as,  in  the  dearth  of  any  popular 


biography  of  Howard,  it  has  assumed 
for  a  time  a  position  it  by  no  means 
merits,  we  cannot  pass  it  by  entirely 
without  notice.  For,  besides  that 
Mr  Dixon  writes  throughout  with 
execrable  taste,  he  has  not  dealt 
conscientiously  with  the  materials 
before  him.  His  notion  of  the  dnty 
of  a  biographer  is  this — that  he  is  to 
collect  every  incident  of  the  least 
piquancy,  no  matter  by  whom  related, 
or  on  what  authority,  and  colour  it 
himself  as  highly  as  he  can.  Evi- 
dently the  most  serious  preparation 
he  has  made,  for  writing  the  life  of 
Howard,  has  been  a  course  of  reading 
in  French  romances.  It  is  with  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  a  Eugene  Sue 
that  he  sits  down  to  describe  the 
grand  and  simple  career  of  Howard. 

Mr  Dixon  has  not  added  a  single 
new  fact  to  the  biography  of  Howard, 
nor  any  novelty  whatever,  except  such 
as  he  has  drawn  from  his  own  imagi- 
nation. Nor  does  he  assist  in  sifting 
the  narrative ;  on  the  contrary,  what- 
ever dust  has  the  least  sparkle  in  it, 
though  it  has  been  thrice  thrown  away, 
he  assiduously  collects.  That  he 
should  have  nothing  new  to  relate  Is 
no  matter  of  blame;  it  is  probable 
that  no  future  biographer  will  be  able 
to  do  more  than  recast  and  reanimate 
the  materials  to  be  found  in  Brown 
and  Aikin.  But  why  this  pretence  of 
having  written  a  life  of  Howard  from 
"  original  documents?"  We  beg  par- 
don :  he  does  not  absolutely  say  that 
he  has  written  the  Life  of  Howard  from 
original  documents  —  the  original 
document,  for  there  is  but  one,  may 
apply  to  the  ^^  prison -world  of 
Europe^"  of  which  also  he  professes 
to  write.  This  *' earliest  document 
of  any  value  connected  with  the 
penology  of  Englandy^^  which,  with 
much  parade,  he  prints  for  the  first 
time,  relates  to  the  state  of  prisons 
before  the  labours  of  Howard.  Im- 
possible to  suppose,  therefore,  that 
Mr  Hepworth  Dixon  meant  his  readers 
to  infer  that,  by  the  aid  of  this  docu- 
ment, he  was  about  to  give  them  an 
original  Life  of  Howard. 

Let  us  look  at  Mr  Dixon's  preface 
— it  is  worth  while.  It  thus  com- 
mences : — 

'' Several  reasons  combined  to  indaee 
the  writer  to  undertake  the  work  of  vaoSkxmi 
out  for  the  reading  wofrld  ibiiKv  V 


V.  ,. 


J:  1' 


1   \: 


i:i  .  ; 


1  • 

1  > 


Cliribt — whose  mind  should  be  formed  iu 
my  seal. — These  thought?,  with  distance 
from  my  dear  boy,  determine  me  to  check 
my  curiof«ity  and  b(»  on  the  retam. — Oli, 
why  Bhonld  Vanity  and  Folly,  Pictnros 
and  Baubles,  or  even  the  stapendious  (tlr) 
mountains,  beautiful  hills,  or  rich  yalley->, 
which  ere  long  will  all  be  cont^umed,  en- 
gross the  thoughts  of  a  candidate  for  au 
eternal  everlasting  kingdom  —  a  worm 
ever  to  crawl  ou  Earth  whom  God  had 
raised  to  the  hope  of  Glory  which  ere 
long  will  be  revealed  to  them  which  are 
washed  and  sanctified  by  Faith  in  the 
blood  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  !  Look 
forward,  oh !  my  Son! !  how  low,  how 
mean,  how  little  is  everything  but  what 
has  a  view  to  that  glorious  World  of 
Light,  Life,  and  Love — the  Preparation 
of  the  Heart  is  of  God — Prepare  the  Heart, 
Oh!  God!  of  thy  unworthy  Creature,  and 
unto  Thee  be  all  the  glory  through  the 
boundless  ages  of  Eternity. 

Sign'd  J.  H. 
"This  night  my  trembling  soul  almost 
onga  to  take  its  flight  to  see  and  know 
he  wonders  of  redeeming  Love—join  the 
rinmphant  Choir — Sin  and  Sorrow  fled 
way— God  my  Redeemer  all  in  all — Oh! 
appy  Spirits  that  are  safe  in  those  man- 
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Accordinsly  ho  retraces  his  steps, 
e  flics  back  to  Holland.    He  is  now 
the^Hagae.    It  Is  Snu^ot,-  ^ — • 


wurJ.i  can  uu 

Bat  he  c( 
^^  Continuing 
"  or  an  J  pk 
He  returns  to 
Pisa.  Fiorent 
hi?  tonr  to  Ni 

It  was,  and 
with  a  certaii 
pie,  to  make, 
covenant  with 
their  own  ham 
Howard  retire: 
ditcs  and  signs 
appears,  aflterv 
it  with  him.    "^ 
formality  with 
lishcs  a  will,  h 
nant,  Afoscow,  I 

Through  tho  i 
ney  we  need  i 
returns  to  Engl 
sort  of  man  has 

Those  who 
the  religions  w( 
graphics,  will 
we  say,  that  t 
qnoted  from  tl 
other  extracts  > 
Brown,  would  a 
fest  any  extraor 
or  self-devotion. 
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On  blfl  retnrn  to  Cardington,  he  oc- 
cupied himself,  as  before,  with  plans 
to  improTe  the  condition  of  his  teu- 
mntry ;  bnilding  for  them  better  hoosea, 
and  erecting  a  school.  But  at  length 
an  event  occarred  which  supplied  his 
•elf-coiBsaming  energy  with  the  noble 
task  it  craved.  Elected  High  Sheriff 
for  the  conntjT  of  Bedford,  the  duties 
of  his  ofice  led  him  to  the  interior  of 
te  prison.  He  witnessed  the  suffer- 
iaga,  the  extortion,  the  injustice,  the 
manifold  cmeltj,  which  the  snpinencss 
«f  the  legislature  allowed  to  reign  and 
ilot  there. 

^  The  distress  of  prisoners,"  he  tells 
VBf  in  the  preface  to  his  first  report, 
*  eaae  more  immediately  under  my  no- 
liMy  when  I  was  ■heriff  of  the  county  of 
BedUbrd  ;  and  the  circumstance  which 
eoMitsd  me  to  aotiTity  in  their  behalf  was 
tha  aaaing  some,  who,  by  the  verdict  of 
Juries,  were  dedared  not  tfuiUy ;  some, 
on  whom  the  grand  jury  did  not  find  Huch 
an  appearance  of  gnilt  as  subjected  them 
to  trial ;  and  some,  whose  prosecutors 
4ttd  not  appear  against  them  ;  after  liav- 
ing  been  confined  for  months,  dragged 
back  to  Jail,  and  locked  np  again,  till 
they  should  pay  tnndryfett  to  the  jailor, 
the  elerk  of  assixc,  &e.  In  order  to  re- 
dresi  this  hardship,  I  applied  to  the  jus- 
tiecfl  of  the  connty  for  a  salary  to  the 
jailor  in  lien  of  his  fees.  The  bench  were 
properly  affected  with  the  grieyancc,  and 
willing  to  grant  the  relief  desired  ;  but 
they  wanted  a  precedent  for  charging  the 
county  with  the  expense.  T,  therefore, 
rode  into  sereral  neighbouring  counties 
in  search  of  a  precedent;  but  I  soon 
learned  that  the  same  injustice  was  prac- 
tised in  them  ;  and,  looking  into  the  pri- 
aonSy  T  beheld  scenes  of  calamity,  which 
I  grew  daily  more  and  more  anxious  to 
alleriate." 

These  oppressions^  these  calamitic-^, 
ho  dragged  to  light.  He  may  be  said 
to  have^ascoMrec/ them— so  indifferent, 
at  this  time,  was  one  class  of  the 
community  to  the  misery  of  another. 
His  oflkisd  position  gave  him  inst  that 
elevation  requisite  to  make  his  voice 
heard.  The  attention  of  parliament 
was  roused.  He  was  examined  before 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House ;  he 
received  the  thanks  of  parliament ; 
and  a  bill  was  passed  to  i-emunerato 
the  jailor  by  a  salary,  instead  of  by 
fees — thus  remedying  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  mal-practices  that  was 
enrely  over  endmn^d  in  a  dvSUaed 
aoclety. 


Here,  then,  was  a  task  to  strain  all 
his  powers,  and  absorb  all  his  bene- 
volence. Hero  was  misery  to  be  al- 
leviated, and  injustice  to  be  redressed, 
and  a  nation  to  be  aroused  from  its 
culpable  negligence.  Benevolent, 
liberal,  systematically  and  persevcr- 
ingly  charitable,  not  averse  to  the 
exercise  of  authority  and  censorship, 
of  restless  and  un tameable  energy, 
and  of  a  singular  constancy  and  firm- 
ness of  purf)ose,  the  task  employed 
all  his  virtues,  and  what  in  some 
positions  of  life  would  have  proved 
to  be  his  failings.  £ven  to  his  love 
of  travel,  his  new  occupation  suited 
him.  What  wonder  that,  with  all 
these  aptitudes,  the  religious  man^ 
devoured  by  his  dci^ire  to  do  some 
good  and  great  work,  should  have 
devoted  to  it  his  life  and  his  fortune, 
his  days  and  his  nights,  and  every 
faculty  of  his  soul.  lie  had  now 
found  his  path.  His  foot  was  on  it ; 
and  he  trod  it  to  his  dying  hour. 

After  inspecting  the  jails  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  he,  in 
1775,  took  the  first  of  those  journeys 
on  the  Continent,  which  had,  for  their 
sole  object,  the  inspection  of  prisons. 
And  henceforward,  in  all  his  travels, 
he  is  so  absorbed  in  this  one  object, 
that  he  pays  attention  to  nothing  else. 
Not  the  palace,  rich  with  painting  and 
sculpture ;  not  the  beautiful  hills  and 
valleys — only  the  prison  and  the  laza- 
retto can  retain  him  for  a  moment. 
Once  he  is  tempted  to  hear  some  fine 
music — it  distracts  his  attention — ho 
foregoes  the  music.  The  language  of 
Burke,  in  his  well-known  panegyric, 
is  true  as  it  is  eloquent. 

^'  lie  Ims  Tiiited  all  Europe —not  to 
Burvey  the  sumptuonsness  of  palaces  or 
the  statelincss  of  temples— not  to  make 
aecnrate  measurements  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of 
the  curiosity  of  modem  art— not  to  collect 
medals  or  collate  manuscripts — ^but  to 
diTO  into  the  depths  of  dungeons,  to 
plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals,  to 
surrey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain, 
to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of 
misery,  depression,  and  contempt,  to  re- 
member the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the 
negleeted,  to  Tisit  the  forsaken,  and  com- 
pare and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men, 
in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  original,  and 
it  is  flill  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity. 
It  waa  a  voyage  of  diseovery,  a  ciroum- 
nwrifatioaef  charity.   Alitady  the  bene- 
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commissioner  so  nnivcrsallj respected. 
Men  are  not  so  bad  but  they  all  ail- 
mircd  his  great  benevolence,  and  bis 
justice  equally  great.     No  bribery,  no 
compliments,  and  no  threats,  could 
avail  anything.     In  vain  the  turn- 
key suggested  to  him^  that  the  jail- 
fever  was  raging  in  the  lower  wards : 
the   crafty  official  had  so  deterred 
many  a  visiting  magistrate,  who  had 
thanked  him  politely  for  his  warning, 
and   retired.   Howard   entered,  and 
found  no  jail-fever ;  but  he  found  tilth 
and  famine,  that  had  1>ecn  shut  np 
there  for  vears  from  the  eves  of  all 
men.    No  danger  deten*cd  him.    The 
infected  cell,  where  the  surgeon  liim- 
self  would  not  enter — from  which  he 
called  out  the  sick  man  to  examine 
him — was    the  very  last  he  would 
have  omitted  to  visit.    This  charac- 
ter of  pnblic  censor  he  carried  with 
him  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.     Fo- 
reign   potentates  courted    his  good 
opinion  of  their  institutions — consult- 
ed him — shrank  from  his  reproof— a 
reproof  all  Europe  might  hear.    The 
Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
were  all  anxious  to  see  and  hear  him. 
Ho  had  no  flatter}^  for  them  ;  the  re- 
port he  gave  was  as  faithful  as  a  page 
out  of  his  note-book. 

As  a  popular  misconception  has 
prevailed  upon  the  character  of  How- 
ard, attributing  benevolence  to  him 
as  almost  a  sole  motive,  so  a  like  po- 
pular misconception  has  prevailed,  as 
to  the  nature  and  objects  of  that  bene- 
volence. Ho  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  if  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  captive, 
and  relieve  iheni  individually,  was  the 
main  object  of  his  charitable  journeys, 
and  his  unremitting  inqnisitions.  If, 
indeed,  he  had  done  nothing  ^more 
than  seek  out  those  imhappy  men, 
who,  at  the  bottom  of  their  infected 
dens,  lay  abandoned  by  all  the  world, 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  oiur 
admiration,  and  to  all  the  merits  of  a 
heroic  charity.  But  he  did  more  than 
this.  He  aimed  at  a  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the 
prisoner.  He  aimed  farther  still.  His 
object  was  the  same  which  excites  so 
much  attention  at  the  present  mo- 
ment :  by  a  good  system  of  imprison- 
ment, both  to  punish  and  reform  the 
criminal.  "To  make  them  better 
men,"  is  a  phraso  often  in  his  mouth, 


when  speaking  of  prisoners  :  and  ho 
thought  this  might  l)C  ciTected  tiy 
combinin;:!^  imprisonment  with  labour, 
with  perfect  ab.stiiuMUM'  from  inti^xi- 
cating  drinks,  and  other  good  re^nda- 
tion-j.  Those  who  will  read  hisn^ports 
with  attention,  will  I»e  surprised  to 
tind  how  often  he  has  auti«*ipated  the 
conclusions  to  which  a  wi«ler  experi- 
ence has  led  the  n-tiective  men  of  (»ur 
own  age.  'i'licre  is  a  note  of  hi:*  upon 
Solitary  Confinement  wliirh  might  be 
adopted  as  a  sum  mar}'  of  those  views 
which  enlightened  men,  after  many 
trials  of  various  systems,  have  rested 
in.  No  false  sensibility  accompanicvl 
the  benevolence  of  Ho  want.  In  some 
respects  he  was  a  sterner  disci] )lina- 
rian  than  would  bo  generally  ap- 
proved of. 

Upon  this  aspect  of  his  character 
there  remains  onlv  one  remark  to  add: 
his  mind  was  never  absorbed  in  tho 
great  objects  of  a  public  philanthropy 
to  an  oblivion  of  his  near  duties  and 
his  private  charities :  he  was  to  tho 
last  the  just,  considerate,  benevolent 
landlord,  quite  as  much  as  he  was 
Howard  the  philanthropist. 

'*  Dnring  his  absence   in   one  of  his 
tonra,"  says  I)r  Aikiii,  "  a  very  rcf<peotable- 
looking  clderiy  gentleman  on  horaeback. 
with  a  scrrant,  btopt  at  the  inn  nearest 
Mr  Howard's  house  at  Cardiiigton,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  land- 
lord concerning  him.      lie  observed  that 
characters  often  appearcdvery  well  at  a  dis- 
tance,'which  could  not  bear  closp  inspection  ; 
he  had  therefore  come  to  Mr  Howard's  resi- 
dence in  order  to  satisfy  himself  concern- 
ing him.      The  gentleman  then,  accom- 
panied by  the  innkeeper,  went  to  the 
honse,  and  looked  through  it,  with  the 
offices  and  gardens,  which  he  found  in  per- 
fect order.     He  next  inquired   into  Mr 
Howard's  character  as  a  landlord,  which 
was  justly  represented  ;  and  several  neat 
houses  which  he  had  built  for  his  tenants 
were   shown  him.      The  gentleman  re- 
turned to  his  inn,  declaring  himself  now 
satisfied  with  the  truth  of  all  he  had 
heard  about  Howard.      Tliis  respectable 
stranger  was  no  other  thau  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  ;    and    Mr    Howard    was    much 
flattered  with  the  visit,  and  praised  his 
lordship's  good  sense  in  taking  such  » 
method  of  coming  at  the  truth,  since  he 
thought  it  worth  his  trouble.-' 

The  traveller  who  undertook  all 
these  philanthropic  journeys  was  a 
man  of  slight  form,  thin,  and  rather 
beneath  the  average  height.     Every 
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Sart  returned,  a  part  was  spent  in 
berating  a  certain  number  of  poor 
debtors,  and  the  rosidne  was  applied 
towards  erecting,  at  his  death,  the 
ftatue  of  him  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 
His  son  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
sign to  the  care  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
He  now  published  the  information  he 
had  obtained,  at  so  much  risk,  npon 
lazarettos,  and  the  mode  of  perform- 
ing quarantine,  together  with  addi- 
tional observations  upon  prisons  and 
hospitals  at  home  and  abroad.  Con- 
nected with  this  publication,  an  inci- 
dent is  related,  which  shows  the 
extraordinary  value  Howard  had  pnt 
on  the  materials  he  had  collected,  and 
also  the  singular  perseverance  and  de- 
termination of  the  man.  We  give  it 
in  the  words  of  Mr  Brown : — 

^  On  his  return  from  his  Turkish  tour, 
one  of  his  boxes  was  stolen  as  he  was  get- 
ting into  a  hackney-coach  in  Bishopsgate 
Street,  from  the  stage  in  which  he  had 
traTelled  from  Dover.  It  contained  a 
daplicate  of  his  traTcls,  twenty-five 
guineas,  and  a  gold  watch.  The  plan  of 
the  lazaretto  of  Marseilles,  of  which  he 
possessed  no  duplicate,  was,  happily,  in 
the  othtr  box.  Had  it  not  been  so,  he  de- 
clared to  his  friend  Dr  Lettsom,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  risks  he  had  run  in 
procuring  that  document,  so  important 
did  he  consider  it,  that  he  would  a  second 
time  have  exposed  himself  to  the  danger 
of  a  visit  to  France  to  supply  its  place." 

We  believe  he  would. 

This  publication  completed,  and  his 
son  so  unhappily  disposed  of,  the 
veteran  philanthropist  quitted  his 
country  again,  and  for  the  last  time. 
It  was  stiB  against  the  plague  that  his 


enterprise  was  directed.  He  seems 
to  have  thought  that  successful  bar- 
ricades, by  quarantine  and  other  mea- 
sures, might  be  erected  against  it. 
With  the  plague^  as  with  the  cholera, 
it  is  generally  admitted  there  is  some 
occult  cause  which  science  has  not 
yet  penetrated ;  but  the  predi9{>08ing, 
or  rather  the  co-operating  causes,  arc, 
in  both  cases,  dirt  and  bad  diet ;  and 
the  quarantine  which  would  attack 
these  is  the  only  measure  which,  in 
our  present  state  of  knowledge,  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  It 
was  his  purpose,  this  time,  to  travel 
through  Russia  into  Turkey,  and 
thence,  perhaps,  to  extend  his  journey 
far  into  the  East,  to  whatever  city 
this  grim  enemy  of  mankind  might 
have  taken  possession  of. 

He  had  reached  as  far  as  Cherson^ 
on  the  eastern  borders  of  Russia, 
visiting,  according  to  his  wont,  prisons 
and  hospitals  on  his  way.  Ilere  ho 
was  seized  by  a  fever  which  proved 
mortal,  and  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  caught  in  visiting,  with  bis 
usual  benevolence,  a  young  lady,  to 
whom  also  it  proved  fatal.  He  was 
buried  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  the 
villa  of  a  French  gentleman  who  had 
shown  him  much  attention.  A  small 
brick  pyramid,  instead  of  the  sun- dial 
he  had  suggested,  was  placed  over  his 
grave.  The  little  pyramid  or  obelisk 
still  stands,  we  are  told — stands  alone, 
**  on  a  bleak  desolate  plain."  But 
Protestant  England  has  a  monument 
in  that  little  pyramid,  which  will  do 
her  as  much  honour  as  any  colony  or 
empire  she  has  planted  or  subdued. 
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THE  DABK  WAOGOX. 

BT  DELTA. 
I. 

The  Water- Wraith  shrieked  over  Clyde, 
The  winds  through  high  Danbarton  sighed, 
When  to  the  trnmpet^s  call  replied 

The  deep  dram  from  the  sqnare ; 
And,  in  the  midnight*8  misty  shade. 
With  helm,  and  cloak,  and  glancing  blade, 
Two  hundred  horsemen  stood  arrayed 

Beneath  the  t(Mrchee'  glare. 

II. 
Around  a  huge  sepulchral  van 
They  took  their  stations,  horse  and  man — 
The  outer  gateway's  bolts  withdrawn. 

In  haste  the  drawbridge  fell ; 
And  out,  with  iron  clatter,  went 
That  sullen  midnight  armament. 
Alone  the  leader  luiew  where  bent, 

With  what— he  might  not  tell. 

in. 
Into  the  darkness  they  are  gone : — 
The  blinded  waggon  thundered  on, 
And,  save  of  hoof-tramp,  sound  was  none : — 

Hmriedly  on  th^  scour 
The  eastward  track — away — away — 
To  none  they  speak,  brook  no  delay, 
Till  farm-cocks  heralded  the  day. 

And  hour  had  followed  hour. 

IV. 

Behind  them,  mingling  with  the  skies, 
Westwfl^  the  smoke  of  Glasgow  dies — 
Hie  pastoral  hills  of  Campsie  rise 

Northward  in  morning's  air — 
By  Kirkintilloc,  Cumbemold, 
Aid  Castlecary,  on  they  bold. 
Till  Lythgo  shows,  in  murrored  gold. 

Its  palaced  loch  so  fair.* 

V. 

Brief  baiting-time  : — the  bogle  sounds, 
Onwards  the  ponderous  van  rebounds 
Mid  the  grim  squadron,  which  surrounds 
Its  path  with  spur  and  spear. 

*  It  is  mentioned  by  both  the  chroniclers,  Hemingford,  (i.  1 96)  and  Triret,  (332,)  that 
Edward  the  First  built  ^  a  strength"  or  fort ''  at  LinUtcu*'  in  1 301,  and  there  enjoyed 
the  festivities  of  Christmas.  Lord  Hailes  inaccurately  states  that  he  wintered  there  ; 
for,  by  dates  since  collected  from  writs,  Chalmers  has  proved  that,  although  Edward 
was  still  at  Linlithgow  on  the  12th  January,  he  was,  on  his  way  home,  at  Roxbnigli 
on  12th  February,  and  had  reached  Morpeth  by  the  24th. 

This  fort,  or  castle,  was  probably  the  same  that  was,  a  few  years  afterwards,  taken 
by  the  stratagem  of  the  patriotic  yeoman,  Binnock,  in  concealing  some  of  hisfoUowers 
in  a  waggon  of  hay  ;  and  who  was  rewarded  by  King  ilobert  with  an  estate,  whick 
his  posterity  long  afterwards  enjoyed. 
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And  hark  I  the  exnltiDg  shonts  that  riae, 
As,  cynosure  of  circling  ^es, 
Beauty's  fair  queen  awards  the  prize 

To  knight  that  lowly  kneels. 
"  Make  way — ^makc  way  I "  is  hea^  aloud — 
Like  Red  Sea  waters  part  the  crowd, 
And,  scornful  of  that  pageant  proud, 

On  grindmg  rush  the  wheels  I 

XXL 

Hundreds  and  hamlets  far  from  sight, 
By  lonely  granges  through  the  night 
They  camped ;  and,  ere  the  morning  light 

Crimsoned  the  orient,  they 
By  royal  road,  or  baron's  park. 
Waking  the  watchful  ban- dog's  bark, 
Before  the  first  song  of  the  lark. 

Were  on  their  southward  way. 

xxn. 
By  Althorpe,  and  by  Oxendon, 
Without  a  halt  they  hurried  on. 
Nor  paused  by  that  fair  cross  of  stone. 
Now  for  the  first  time  seen, 

gror  death's  dark  billows  overwhelm 
oth  jewelled  braid,  and  knightly  helm !) 
Raised,  by  the  monarch  of  the  realm, 
To  £leanor  his  queen.* 

xxin. 
Five  times  through  darkness  and  through  day. 
Since  crossing  Tweed,  with  fresh  relay 
Ever  in  wait,  their  forward  way 

That  cavalcade  had  held ; 
Now  joy !  1 !  for,  on  the  weary  wights. 
Loomed  London  from  the  Hampstead  heights, 
As,  by  the  opal  morning.  Night's 

Thin  vapours  were  dispell'd. 

xxrv. 

With  spur  on  heel,  and  spear  in  rest. 
And  buckler'd  arm,  and  trellised  breast. 
Closer  around  their  charge  they  press'd — 

On  whirled,  with  livelier  roll. 
The  wheels  begirt  with  prancing  feet, 
And  arms, — a  serried  mass  complete, 
Until,  by  many  a  stately  street, 

They  reached  their  destined  goal. 


*  This  venerable  memorial,  which  giTes  the  name  of  ^Queen's  Cross*'  to  the  neigh- 
iMraring  locality  in  Northamptonshire,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture,  although 
mnch  defaced  by  time,  and  the  efforts  of  renovatore. 

The  •*  trellised"  vest,  mentioned  in  stanza  xxiv.,  was  a  species  of  armour,  bo 
called  by  contemporary  Norman  writers  ;  and  consisted  of  a  clotfi  coat,  reaching  only 
to  the  haunches.  This  was  intersected  by  broad  straps  of  leather,  so  laid  on  as  to 
cross  each  other,  and  leave  small  intervening  squares  of  cloth,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  a  knob  of  steel.    {Vide  Met&xck's  Ancient  Armour,  vol.  1.  p.  H.) 
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bo  neither  more  nor  less  than  sheer 
joy  that  oyercame  him,  for  he  let  oat 
a  long  breath,  and  his  eyes  were  glis- 
tening as  if  the  tears  stood  in  them. 
"  James — James  Macleod ! "  said  ho 
qnickly,  with  a  hosky  voice,  "you 
onghtn*t  toVe  deceived  one  youVe 
sailed  so  long  with ;  bat  yon  meant 
me  a  good  sarprise,  and  'twas  kindly 
done  of  you !    I  know  the  very  ran 
0*  the  clocks  off  Greenwich  Reach, 
man ;  d'ye  think  one  coald  mistake 
the  sonnd  of  Lon'on  town,  fidgeting 
when  it  wakes,  either? — we're — we're 
home  already  I "  And  he  fell  back  in 
the  cot,  with  the  drops  ranning  down 
his  cheeks,  smiling  happily  all  the 
time  at  Macleod  in  a  way  that  went 
to  one's  heart ;  while  the  Scotchman 
stared  helplessly  to  the  snrgeon,  who 
slipped  to  the  port  and  closed  it.    ^*  I 
know  by  your  way,  James,"  continued 
the  poor  man,  **  you  wanted  to  send 
up  to  Virginia  Row  for  'em  all ;  but 
don't  send  for  an  hour  yet ;  better  go 
up  yourself  and  break  it  to  'em — break 
it  to  'em,  be  sure  of  that,  James ;  I 
shouldn't  wonder  but  I  pulled  up, 
after  all.  Ay — ^that  first  one  we  heard 
was  Greenwich  Hospital — t'other  in 
Dickson's    brewery   or    Redriff— " 
Here  his  eyelids  began  to  drop,  owing 
to  the  sleeping-draught  ho  had  got, 
when   suddeiSy  they   opened  wide 
again.    ^^Ha!"   said  he,  listening, 
and  putting  up  a  finger,  "but  I  haven't 
beard  St  Paul's  strike  six  yet ;  it's 
seldom  so  long  after;  ought  to  be 
heard  from  here  of  a  morning ;  let's — ^" 
By  little  and  little,  however,  the  sick 
man's  eyes  closed,  and  you  heard  him 
murmuring,  as  his  finger  sank  down, 
"  Macleod,    say — to   her — say — lufl^, 
luff,  my  lad,  keep  her  her  course — ," 
till  his  shrunk  face  was  aj9  quiet  on 
the  pillow  as  if  he'd  been  really  at 
home  the  first  night  after  a  voyage. 

"  Oh  man,  doctor  I "  said  the  second 
mate,  heaving  a  breath,  *'  isn't  terri- 
ble I  Good  forgive  me  for  a  lee  to  a 
dying  man!  TaJce  an  old  seaman's 
word  for  it,  Doctor  Small,  yon  clock 
ashore  was  no  mortal  soond,  sir ;  ye 
may  keep  your  drogues  for  them 
they'll  do  good  to.  Twas  neither 
more  or  less  than  the  captain's  dregyl" 


"Phoo!"  answered  the  Scotch  sur- 
geon, who  was  one  of  your  sceptical 
chaps,  as  I  heard  say,  "some  othor 
vessels  here,  of  course,  that's  all." 
The  sailor  gave  him  only  a  smile  of 
pity  for  not  being  able  to  distinguish 
the  sound  of  a  ship's  bell.  **  There 
can't  be  a  town  hereabout,  Collins  ?  '* 
whispered  Westwood.  "A  town, 
— no !"  said  I,  "it's  the  best  wilder- 
ness sign  you  can  have — the  African 
bell-bird!"*  "Ah,  ah! "said  tho 
surgeon,  laughing,  "  there  now,  Mac- 
leod,— of  course  it  can  be  explained 
naturally,  like  other  things."  Tho 
second  mate  gave  me  a  doubtful 
scowl ;  but  seeing  Westwood,  whom 
he  had  always  seemed  to  think  rather 
in  the  way  before,  his  eye  softened. 
"  You'll  be  wanting  to  see  the  cap- 
tain as  soon  as  he  wakes  up,  sir,"  said 
he.  "I'm  terrified  to  face  him — but 
if  yc'd  jnist  slip  in  when  he  comes  to 
himself,  sir,  I'm  thinking,  reverend 
sir,  ye  might  wile  him  off  yon  terrible 
notion  o'  his. "  Westwood  shook  his 
head  seriously , not  knowing  what  to  say. 
"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  continued  Macleod,  as 
he  hflJf  closed  the  door,  "  no  doubt  a 
man  ought  to  be  upon  better  things  ; 
but  it's  hard  for  him,  when  he's  got  a 
wife  and  weans  six  thousand  miles 
away,  and  wants  them  alongside  in  a 
couple  of  hours — uncommon  hard,  sir! 
She's  a  douce,  carcftil  body,  too. 
Mistress  Williamson,  like  tho  captain's 
self;  and  I  heard  her  flecch  sore  with 
the  captain  before  we  sailed,  for  to 
bide  quietly  ashore  this  time,  for  good. 
Poor  woman!  if  she  didn't  e'en  go 
the  length  o'  partin'  in  anger  the  last 
morning,  wae's  me  1  till  the  verjr  mo- 
ment when  (he  telt  me  himself,  sir,) 
she  out  with  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
crjdng  like  to  choke !  An'  all  to — ^but  if 
the  captain  had  a  fault,  'twas  tho  love 
o' — good  forgive  me,  though,  when  it 
was  but  studying  his  faim'ly,  Mr 
Thomas !  If  it  was  only  an  auld  tarry 
deevll  like  me,  now,  with  neither  kith 
or  kin ! "  "  Except  cousins,  Mr  Mac- 
leod," said  the  surgeon,  as  he  wiped 
his  lancet  on  his  coat-tail — "  plenty  of 
them  m  the  High — ^"  But  he  caught 
Westwood's  eye,  and  was  ashamed  to 
finish  his  cursed  heartless  joke,  though 


♦  fife.— The  South  African  and  South  American  Campanero,  op  bell-bird,  whose 
peculiar  note  may  be  heard  two  or  three  miles  off,  chiefly  in  the  loneliest  parts  of  the 
Brazilian  or  Benguela  forests. 
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the  rough  second  mate  was  too  full  of 
his  feeling  to  hear  it :  when  West  wood 
said  something  about  our  all  thinking 
too  litUe  of  these  things  before-hand, 
but  how  the  captain  was  plainly  a 
man  that  had  done  his  duty  carefully, 
which  no  doubt  would  ease  his  mind. 
The  mate  looked  up,  and  eyed  him 
sideways  for  a  moment:  "Eh?  what?" 
said  he,  bluntly ;  "  it^s  not  so  little  I 
mind  o'  what  I  used  to  hear  at  the 
kirk  langsyne,  as  hot  to  know  that^s 
not  the  right  doctrine.  D^ye  think,  sir, 
ihai^s  what'll  put  him  over,  when  he 
finds  out  this  is  not  Greenwich  Reach  ? 
There^s  the  Methody  minister  with 
the  glasses,  though  1 "  he  broke  out, 
when  again  a  look  of  despair  came 
over  his  broad  hard-favoured  coun- 
tenance. "  They're  always  upon 
works,  too,  IVe  heard!"  said  he, 
tumiog  and  murmuring  to  himself; 
"  oh,  if  I  could  but  hoist  out  a  bit 
screed  o'  the  truth,  myself,  to  comfort 
the  poor  man  with!  Lord,  how 
didn't  I  think  of  the  Shorter  Carritch 
— let's  see  how't  went — *  What  is 
the  chief  end  of — no,  it's  *  What  is 
faith  in — faith  in  the  only  rule  to  direct 
us — no,  no. — Baptism  is  a  sacrament 
— ^where — whereby" — and  he  was  still 
overhauling  some  old  catechism  in 
this  fashion,  twisting  hunself  all  the 
time  as  if  he  were  twisting  a  stiff  rope 
the  wrong  way,  with  a  look  of  misery 
none  of  us  could  have  had  the  heart 
to  laugh  at,  when  a  middy's  voice 
came  squeaking  down  the  dark  after- 
hatchway.  "Mr  Macleod,  sir,  the 
chief  officer  wants  you  on  deck." 
Westwood  slipped  quietly  off,  and  the 
young  surgeon  was  beginning  to  talk 
easily,  to  rid  his  mind  of  somethmg, 
perhaps ;  till  I  asked  if  there  wasn't 
any  chance.  "  Oh,  the  captain,  you 
mean?"  said  he,  "don't  think  there 
is — he's  a  bad  subject  I  If  we  were 
out  at  sea  now,  Mr  Collins,  the  cal- 
enture would  make  him  think  the  waves 
all  grass,  or  something  as  green  as — 
as  the  cawdets  used  to  call — "  I 
looked  at  the  fellow  sternly,  and  he 
changed  his  key,  though  with  a  sur- 
prised air.  "You're  blessed  early 
up,  though,  you  two  1"  said  he.  "I 
suppose  that  cursed  squall  kept  yon 
idlers  awake ;  but  how  they  managed 
without  the  first  [mate  I  can't  think. 
Clever  fellow,  Finch !  but  wasn't  it  a 
curious  trick  of  the  poor  skipper  to 


box  him  up  below  here  ?  I  fancy  he'd 
a  guess  we  would  all  soon  be  under 
the  mate's  command!  It's  a  queer 
thiug  the  brain,  isn't  it,  Mr  CoUuis  ? 
For  exaumple,  now,  there's  the  cap- 
tain it  makes  think  something  or  other 
a  clock  near  London,  with  everything 
accordingly  !  Macleod  fancies  it  a 
soopematural  knell,  and  twaddles 
about  some  Calvinist  stuff  he  learnt 
at  school.  Then  you  and  me,  yon 
know,  imaugines  it's  a  bird — now 
whuchis  it  after  all?  Nothing — maybe, 
eh  ?"  The  fellow  capped  all  with  a 
sneer,  as  much  as  to  say  I  was  a  fool, 
which  I  had  stood  from  him  several 
times  before ;  though  now  I  could  have 
kicked  him,  more  for  his  heartless  way 
than  aught  else.  "  I'll  tell  you,  Mr 
Small,"  said  I,  "  what  I  think  you — 
you're  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  — " 
but  I  turned  on  my  heel.  "  I'm  off, 
however,"  said  he,  "to  turn  in  again." 
Through  the  half-closed  door  one 
could  see  the  sick  man's  face  sleeping 
so  quiet  in  the  shadow  from  the  lamp, 
you  heard  not  a  breath.  I  looked  up 
the  after-hatchway.  It  seemed  still 
quite  dark ;  and  a  patch  of  the  deep 
dark-blue  sky  showed  high  over  the 
square  opening,  with  two  or  three 
keen  sparks  of  stars,  green  ones  and 
blue  ones — you'd  have  thought  the 
ladder,  short  as  it  was,  went  up  to 
somewhere  clean  above  the  world. 
But  the  moment  I  got  on  deck,  I  saw 
it  was  really  lighter— the  heavy  fog 
creeping  slowly  astern  of  the  ship  on 
both  hands;  the  white  mist  rolling 
faster  over  it  before  the  sea-breeze 
against  her  bows,  which  had  swung 
seaward  by  this  time  from  the  tide, 
that  rushed  like  a  mill-stream  upon 
both  her  tight  cables ;  while  the 
muddy  river-water,  bubbling,  eddy- 
ing, and  frothing  away  past,  spread 
far  up  in  the  middle,  into  the  dusk 
astern.  Such  a  jabbering,  croaking, 
hissing,  shrieking,  and  yelling,  too,  as 
burst  into  one's  ears  out  of  the  dark, 
as  if  whole  legions  of  monkeys,  bull- 
frogs, parrots,  parroqueets,  and  [what 
not,  were  coming  together  full  upon 
us  from  both  sides,  one  band  nearer 
than  the  other ;  till  the  heavy  boom  of 
the  surf  round  the  point,  and  the  roar 
of  the  tide  coming  in  over  the  shal- 
lows about  the  river- month,  pretty 
well  drowned  it.  The  sudden  change 
was  a  good  relief,  Babel  though  it 
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seemed,  after  the  closeness  below, 
with  what  had  been  going  on  ;  and  I 
looked  ahead  towards  the  sea,  which 
lay  away  oat  off  oar  larboard  bow, 
roand  the  headland,  and  over  the  op- 
posite point ;  a  cold,  watery  streak  of 
light  showing  it  from  where  the 
breakers  rose  plunging  and  scatter- 
ing along  the  sandy  bar,  to  the  steady 
gray  line  of  horizon,  clipped  by  one  of 
the  two  brown  chops  we  had  got  into. 
It  looked  dreary  enoagh  as  yet,  the 
mouth  of  it  being  wider  than  Td  fan- 
cied it  from  seaward  at  night ;  though 
even  with  full  water  over  the  long 
spit  of  sand  in  the  middle,  there  was 
no  draught  at  all  for  the  Indiaman 
except  by  the  channel  betwixt  it  and 
the  bold  point  on  our  right;  and 
pretty  narrow  it  appeared  from  our 
present  berth,  heaving  as  it  did  with 
the  green  swell  that  set  In,  while 
meantime  the  mist  scudding  across 
the  face  of  the  headland  let  us  see  but 
the  hard  lump  of  bare  black  rock  un- 
derneath. 

In  less  time  than  I've  taken  to 
speak,  however,  the  full  space  of  sky 
aloft  was  turning  clear,  the  sea  far 
away  suddenly  shone  out  blue,  with 
the  surges  tipped  white  ;  you  saw  a 
sparkling  star  high  over  it  sink  slowly 
in,  and  the  fog  spread  off  the  water 
near  us,  till  here  and  there  you  caught 
the  muf9ed-up  shape  of  a  big  tree 
or  two  looming  through,  not  half-a- 
mile  off  our  starboard  quarter;  the 
mist  creeping  over  the  headland  till 
the  sharp  peak  of  it  stood  out  against 
its  shadow  on  the  shoulder  of  a  hill 
beyond,  and  old  Bob  Martin's  single 
dump  of  cocoas  on  the  rise,  waving 
in  landward  from  the  brisk  sea-breeze. 
One  passenger  after  another  came 
peeping  sleepily  out  of  the  companion- 
hatch,  at  the  men  clearing  away  the 
wreck  of  the  spars,  and  swabbing  the 
quarter-deck  down ;  but  scarce  had 
Smith,  one  of  the  young  writers, 
reached  the  poop,  when  he  gave  a 
shout  that  covered  both  poop-ladders 
in  no  time,  with  people  scrambling 
over  each  other  to  get  up.  Next 
minute  you'd  have  fancied  them  a 
knot  of  flamingoes  with  theur  wings  out, 
as  the  bright  red  daybreak  brought 
oat  the  edge  of  the  woods  far  astern, 
through  a  hazy  lane  in  the  purple  mist, 
topped  so  with  stray  cocoa-nut  trees 
and   cabbage  -  palms,   dabbled    like 
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brushes  in  the  colour,  that  they  scarce 
knew  them  to  be  woods  at  all,  and 
not  a  whole  lot  of  wild  savages  fresh 
from  other  business  of  the  kind,  com- 
ing down  with  all  sorts  of  queer  tools 
upon  us;  more  especially  when  one 
heard  such  a  chorus  of  unaccountable 
cries,  whistling,  and  screaming,  as 
seemed  to  struggle  with  the  sound  of 
the  sea  ahead  of  us,  and  the  plash 
alongside.  The  huge  round  sun  struck 
hot  crimson  along  the  far  turn  of  the 
reach,  with  all  manner  of  twisted 
blots  upon  him,  as  it  were,  and  the 
very  grass  and  long  reeds  seemingly 
rustling  into  his  face,  so  one  didn't  for 
the  moment  know  him  either;  while 
the  muddy  chocolate-coloured  eddies, 
sweeping  and  closing  beyond  the  ship's 
rudder,  glittered  and  frothed  up  like 
blood;  and  every  here  and  there, 
along  the  streak  of  light,  the  head  of 
a  log  or  a  long  branch  came  dipping 
up  terribly  plain, — no  wonder  the  old 
Seringapatam  had  apparently  turned 
tail  to  it  all,  ready  to  bolt  if  she  could. 
Almost  as  soon  as  you  took  your 
hands  off  your  eyes,  though,  and  could 
see  without  a  red  ball  or  two  before 
them, — ^re  was  the  nearest  shore 
growing  out  toward  our  starboard 
bulwark  all  along,  crowded  with 
wet  green  woods,  up  into  steaming 
high  ground — all  to  eastward  a  dazzle 
of  light,  with  two  or  three  faint 
mountain-peaks  shooting  up  far  off  in 
it,  and  a  woody  blue  hill  or  so  between ; 
while  here  and  there  a  broad  bright 
hazy  spoke  off  the  sun  came  cutting 
down  into  theforest,  that  brought  out  a 
patch  full  of  long  big  leaves,  ten  times 
greener  than  the  rest,  and  let  you  look 
off  the  deck  into  the  heart  of  it  amongst 
the  stems  over  the  bank.  The  jabber 
in  the  woods  had  passed  off  all  at  once 
with  the  dusk,  the  water  deepening 
over  the  bar,  and  the  tide  running 
slower,  so  that  every  one's  confused 
face  turned  breathless  with  delight  as 
it  grew  stiller  and  stiller.  The  whole 
breadth  of  the  river  shone  out  by  this 
time,  full  and  smooth,  to  the  opposite 
shore  three  times  as  far  away,  where 
the  wood  and  bulrushes  seemed  to 
grow  out  of  the  water ;  a  long  thick 
range  of  low,  muddy- looking  man- 
groves, with  a  cover  of  dark-green, 
rounding  from  the  farthest  point  one 
saw,  down  to  some  sandy  hummocks 
near  the  mouth,  and  a  Vv^^v^  ^\  ^^ 
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by  heaven ! "  and  in  he  dashed,  being 
no  chicken  of  a  fellow  ashore  at  anj 
rate,  the  others  after  him,  while  the 
Judge,  Simm,  and  I,  kept  outside 
with  the  ladies,  who  wci*o  all  of  a 
shudder,  of  coarse,  what  with  the 
thought,  and  what  with  the  queer 
scent  of  roast  meat  that  came  to  us. 
'^  Ha,  ha !  *^  laughed  the  cadet  next 
moment,  "  it^s  onlj  a  monkey,  after 
all !— come  in,  though,  Sir  Charles,  if 
you  please,  sir, — ^nobody  here,  ladies." 
There,  accordingly,  was  the  little 
skinned  object  twirling  slowly  be- 
tween two  bamboo  sticks,  over  a  fire 
beneath  two  or  three  immense  green 
leaves  on  a  frame,  with  its  knees  up 
not  to  let  its  legs  bum ;  about  a  dozen 
half-open  shedis  and  huts,  like  little 
corn-stacks,  thatched  close  with  reeds, 
and  hung  with  wattled  mats  of  split 
bamboo,  giving  the  place  more  the 
look  of  a  farmyard  than  a  village ;  as 
there  was  a  big  tree  spreading  in  the 
middle,  a  few  plantains,  yams,  and 
long  maize-stalks  flowering  out  of  the 
coarse  guinea-grass  which  the  niggers 
hadn't  taken  the  trouble  to  tread 
down  all  round  inside  of  the  fence. 
However,  we  weren't  long  of  perceiv- 
ing an  old  gray- headed  black  sitting 
on  his  hams  against  the  post  of  a 
hut,  watching  us  all  the  time ;  and  a 
villanously  ugly  old  thief  he  looked, 
with  a  string  of  Aggry  beads  about  his 
bead,  and  a  greegree  charm-bag  hung 
round  his  shrivelled  neck,  which  was 
stuck  through  a  hole  in  some  striped 
piece  of  stuff  that  fell  over  to  his 
knees,  as  he  sat  mumbling  and  croak- 
ing to  himself,  and  leering  out  of  the 
yellows  of  his  eyes,  though  too  helpless 
to  stir.  Something  out  of  the  way  at- 
tracted my  notice,  glittering  in  front 
of  the  hut  over  his  head ;  but,  on  step- 
ping up  to  it,  I  wasn't  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  it  the  stem-board  of 
some  small  vessel  or  other,  with  the 
tamished  gilt  ornament  all  round, 
and  the  name  in  large  white  letters, — 
"  Martha  Cobb," — the  port,  Boston, 
still  to  be  made  out,  smaller,  below. 
This  I  didn't  think  so  much  of  in 
itself,  as  the  craft  might  have  been 
lost ;  till,  on  noticing  that  the  old 
fellow's  robe  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  torn  American  ensign,  in 
spite  of  his  growls  and  croaks  I  walked 
past  him  into  the  hut,  where  there 
wflfl  ft  whole  lot  of  marlinspikes,  keys, 


and  such  like  odds  and  ends,  carefolly 
stored  up  in  a  bag,  marked  with  the 
same  name,  besides  a  stewpan  with 
some  ostrich  feathers  stuck  where  the 
handle  had  been,  as  if  this  rascally 
black  sinner  wore  it  on  his  head  on 
state  occasions,  being  probably  the 
head -roan  and  a  justice  of  the  peace! 
What  struck  me  most,  though,  was  a 
pocket-book  with  a  letter  inside  it,  in 
a  woman's  hand,  addressed  to  the 
master  of  the  brig  Martha  Cobb; 
dated  a  dozen  years  before,  yellow 
and  fusty,  and  with  tarry  finger-marks 
on  it,  as  if  the  poor  skipper,  God 
knows,  had  read  it  over  and  over 
in  his  cabin  many  a  fresh  breeze 
betwixt  there  and  Boston.  I  put  it 
in  my  pocket,  with  a  curse  to  the  old 
black  devil,  as  he  croaked  out  and  fell 
on  his  face  trying  to  bite  me  with  his 
filed  t^th  when  I  passed  out,  to  fol« 
low  the  rest  out  of  the  bamboo  pen  ; 
wondering,  of  course,  where  all  the 
negroes  could  be,  unless  they  were 
dodging  about  the  river  shore  to  watch 
the  ludiamau, — little  chance  as  there 
was  of  their  trying  the  same  joke 
with  the  Scringapatam  as  with  the 
Martha  Cobb. 

As  for  the  women,  however,  I  had 
scarce  joined  our  party  going  out, 
when  we  met  a  half-naked  black  hag 
with  a  bunch  of  cocoa-nuts  and  husk. 
The  moment  she  saw  us  she  gave  a 
squeal  like  an  old  hen,  and  fell  flat, 
while  several  younger  ones,  jogging 
along  with  their  naked  black  picanin- 
nies  on  their  backs,  tumed  tail  and 
were  off  with  a  scream.  Next  minute 
we  were  almost  as  startled  as  they 
could  be,  when  three  plump  young 
jetty  damsels  dropped  down  right 
into  the  bushes  alongside  of  us,  off  as 
many  tall  cocoas  which  they'd  been 
climbing  by  a  band  round  them,  for  the 
nuts.  ^^  Mercy  on  us !"  said  the  eld- 
est of  our  lady-passengers :  and  it  vxu 
rather  queer,  since  they  had  nothing 
earthly  upon  them  save  very  very 
short  pet — I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am, 
but  I  did'nt  know  any  other  word — 
however  off  they  scampered  for  the 
woods,  Simm  and  one  of  the  cadets 
hard  after  them,  and  we  turning  away 
to  smother  our  laughter,  especially  as 
the  griffin  had  forgot  his  mother  being 
with  us.  The  middy  being  first 
started,  he  was  a  good  way  ahead, 
when  all  at  once  the  sternmost  of  the 
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sympathy,  which  of  late  years  has 
been  so  abundantly  shown  to  the 
insurgents  of  central  Europe.  We 
are,  however,  fortunately  enabled 
to  tlirow  some  useful  light  upon 
this  matter.  Our  informant  is  a 
Scottish  agriculturist,  who,  some  years 
ago,  was  engaged  as  land-steward  on 
the  estates  of  a  Polish  nobleman  in 
Gallicia,  and  who,  therefore,  had 
ample  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
foreign  system.  If  the  reader  glances 
at  the  map  of  Europe,  tracing  the 
course  of  the  Vistula  from  Dantzic, 
and  then  following  the  upward  line  of 
its  tributary,  the  Bag,  he  will  find  laid 
down  in  close  proximity  the  extensive 
districts  of  Yolhynia,  Podolia,  Kiow, 
Trallicia,  and  others,  formerly  Pala- 
tinates, which  together  constitute  the 
largest,  richest,  and  most  productive 
corn-field  of  Europe.  Here  there  are 
BO  farmers,  and  —  what  is  more 
strange  to  us— no  free  labourers  who 
receive  a  weekly  wage.  The  land  is 
tilled  for  the  profit  of  the  owner ;  a 
superintendant  presides  over  it  as 
taskmaster;  and  the  workers  of  the 
goil  are  serfs  in  the  actual  position  of 
slaves,  who  toil  late  and  early  without 
ether  remuneration  than  the  coarse 
rye  bread,  and  similar  fare,  which  is 
necessary  to  support  existence.  The 
manufactures  of  Manchester  and  Shef- 
field have  not  found  their  way  into 
this  region,  and  never  will ;  because 
the  population,  being  utterly  without 
means,  could  not  purchase  them,  and 
probably  would  not  were  the  means 
within  their  power.  Their  dress  is  of 
the  most  primitive  kind,  and  differs 
in  no  respect  from  that  of  tribes 
utterly  barbarous — being  chiefly  con- 
structed of  the  skins  of  animals. 
They  are  hardy,  docile,  and  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  to  kindness,  but  as  far 
removed  from  civilisation  as  the  tribes 
of  Tartary;  and  their  owners. — for 
that  is  the  proper  term — take  especial 
care  that  no  doctrine  shall  reach  them 
which  in  any  way  may  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  despotic  rule.  In 
short,  they  are  like  so  many  cattle 
cultivating  the  land  for  their  masters 
at  the  bare  expense  of  their  keep.  To 
demonstrate  more  clearly  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  value  of  labour,  we  may 
here  state,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
in  that  district  where  the  finest  wheat, 
distinctively  known  as  '^  high-mixed 


Dantzic,"  is  grown,  the  ordinary  price 
of  a  quarter  of  wheat  will  defray  the 
expense  of  from  forty  to  forty-five 
days*  work,  whilst  here  it  can  procure 
only  from  twenty  to  twenty- five  days. 
The  climate  is  excellent,  and  the  yield 
of  the  soil  considerable.  Wheat  may  be 
grown  for  several  years  successively 
without  manure,  and  always  with  com- 
paratively little  work.  The  produce  is 
floated  down  the  numerous  rivers 
which  intersect  the  district,  to  Dantzic 
and  other  coast  towns  on  the  Baltic, 
where  it  is  stored ;  and  these  will  in 
future  form  the  great  depots  of  the 
grain  furnished  by  central  Europe  for 
British  consumption.  Contrast  this 
state  of  matters  in  modem  Poland 
with  that  of  England  in  1688,  whea 
land  yielded  a  considerable  rent,  when 
poor-rates  and  public  burdens  were 
levied,  and  when  the  labouring  man 
received  a  reasonable  wage ;  and  we 
must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
remunerating  price  of  wheat  in  the 
former  country  must  be  something 
greatly  lower  than  28s.  per  quarter. 
We  are  almost  afraid  to  state  our 
conviction,  lest  it  should  appear  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Polish  wheat  could  be  delivered  at 
Dantzic  at  16s.,  and  yet  leave  a 
considerable  profit  to  the  grower. 
We  must  also  note  that  the  variable- 
ness of  our  climate,  and  the  compara- 
tive poorness  of  our  soil,  places  us  at 
a  vast  disadvantage  in  point  of  quality, 
as  compared  with  the  southern  grower. 
It  can  be  established,  by  consulting 
the  prices -current  of  Mark  Lane  for  a 
series  of  years,  that  it  would  require  a 
differential  duty  of  6s.  per  quarter  on 
wheat,  on  this  account  alone,  to  put 
the  British  farmer  on  a  fair  footing 
with  the  great  bulk  of  his  foreign 
competitors.  Last  season,  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  best  foreign  and 
English  wheat  throughout  the  year, 
as  proved  by  the  same  authority,  was 
upwards  of  10s.  per  quarter. 

We  beg  it  will  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that,  in  estimating  the  remune- 
rative prices  of  foreign  grain,  we  do 
nob  profess  to  arrive  at  more  than 
general  conclusions.  It  mattera  no- 
thing for  or  against  our  argument 
whether  wheat  can  be  delivered  at 
Dantzic  a  little  cheaper,  or  a  little 
dearer,  than  the  above  sum.  We  k»:^^ 
room  on  either  svde  lot  ^  ^i^'sA^T^i^^ 
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No.  VI. 
Valuatio^t  of  Produce,  and  Expense  of  Management  of  a  Farm  of  820 
Scots  acres,  sitaated  within  five  miles  of  Edinburgh,  on  an  average  of 
seven  years  previous  to  potato  failure  in  1846,  and  fanned  accoi*ding  to 
the  four-shift  rotation,  the  straw  being  sold  in  Edinburgh,  and  dung 
bought.  The  produce  is  a  fair  average  of  the  best-managed  farms  within 
five  miles  of  Edinburgh,  during  the  period  from  which  the  average  is  taken. 
The  prices  noted  are  what  were  realised,  being  about  3s.  6d.  per  qr. 
above  the  average  prices  of  the  county,  and  the  expense  of  management 
charged  is  what  was  actually  paid. 

Acres.  £  s.  d, 

50  Potatoes,  at  £17  per  acre,         850    0  0 

30  Tornip,  at  £16  per  do.,  480    0  0        (30  Turnip,  at  4s.  per  do.,  G 

50  Wheat,  5  qrs.  per  acre,  at  588.  ^&  1 50  Wheat.  23  qrs.  at  GOs..  69 

per  qr.,  .  .  7^    0  0 

30  Darlej,  7  do.  do.,  at  348.  do.,    357    0  0 
50  Pasture,  let  at  £4  per  Scots 

acre,  .  .  .  200    0  0 

30  Hay,  at  £7  per  do.,      .  210    0  0 

80^  Oats,  7^  qrs.  per  acre,  at  268.  320 

per  qr., 


Acres.  £ 

/50  Potatoes,  at  £2  per  Scots  acre,  1 00 
1 30  Turnip,  at  4s.  per  do., 
J 1 50  Wheat,  23  qrs.  at  GOs., 
30  Barley,  14  ars.  at  358., 
50  Pasture,  at  l7s.  per  acre, 
1 30  Hay,  at  los.  per  do., 
\80  Oats,  at  40  qrs.  at  288., 


i.  d. 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
24  10  0 
42  10  0 
22  10  0 
56    0  0 


780    0  0 


320 


Produce  of  straw  sold,  450    0  0 

Manure  made  on  the  farm  from 
horses,  &c.,   .  .  80    0  0 


Value  of  produce. 
Expense  of  management. 

Profit,    . 


4132    0  0 
4025  17  6 

£106    2  6 


[We  ought,  perhaps,  to  explain  that 
this  case  is  peculiar.  It  is  that  of  a 
first-class  farm  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  attested  by  men  of  the 
same  stan<Sng  as  its  tenant^  and  si- 
milarly situated ;  the  average  of  the 
produce  is  very  high,  and  the  rent 
corresponding.  Mr  Gibson,  the  tenant 
farmer,  has  taken  the  details  of  the 
following  statement  from  his  books ;  so 
that  it  becomes  of  much  value,  as 
showing  the  statistics  of  farming  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
polls  of  Scotland.  In  estimating  the 
productiveness  of -this  farm  by  the 
extent  of  the  yield,  our  English 
readers  must  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is 
divided  by  the  Scots  and  not  the  impe- 
rial acre  as  in  the  other  estimates,  the 
former  being  one-fifth  larger.  It  .will 
be  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the 
yield  of  this  farm  is  extraordinary.] 


32  0  0 

216  0  0 

65  0  0 

165  0  0 

96  0  0 


50  acres  potatoes,  34  tons  per 

acre,  horse  and  cow  manure 

driven  from  Edinburgh,  at 

6s.  per  ton,    .  .  510    0  0 

30  acres  turnip,  30  tons  do.,  at 

4s.  per  ton,    .  .  .  180    0  0 

Keep  of  15  horses,  at  £28  per 

annum,  .  .  420    0  0 

Do.  of  1  riding  horse,  do.,         28    0  0 
Wages  of  farm  overseer,  per 

annum. 
Do.     8  ploughmen,  at  £27 

per  do., 
I)o.      2  labourers  at    lOs., 

and  1  boy  at  5s.  per  week. 
Outdoor  women-workers  per 

annum, 
Reaping  160  acres  com  crop, 

at  12s.  per  acre. 
Wages  of  extra  men  securing 

crop, 
Cutting  30  acres  hay,  at  3s.  9d., 
Cutting  hedges,  and  keeping 

fences,  gates,  and  houses  in 

repair, 
Smith  work,  per  annum. 
Carpenter  work,  do.,     . 
Veterinary  surgeon,  do., 
Saddler  work,  do.. 
Millwright,  engineer,  mason, 

and  sUter^s  accounts,  10    0  0 

Coals  for  steam-engine,  and 

steaming  and  bruising  horse 

food,  .  .  12    0  0 

Annual  loss  on  live  and  dead 

stock,  from  death  and  tear 

and  wear,      .  .  90    0  0 

Tolls,  custom,  and  marketing 

expenses, 
Insurance, 
Poor-rates  and  statute-labour, 

previous  to  passing  of  New 

Poor  Law,     .  .  30  17  0 

Assessed  taxes  and  income  tax,  19  18  0 
Interest  on  £  1 500  capital,  sunk 

in  permanent  improvements, 

at  10  per  cent,  .  150    0  0 

Interest  on  floating  capital  of 

£2000,  at  5  nor  cent,  100    0  0 

Rent  of  320  Scots  acres,  at 

£410t.peracre,       .  U40    ^  '^ 


13 

0  0 

5  12  6 

10 

0  0 

35 

0  0 

22 

0  0 

7 

0  0 

17 

0  0 

25 
6 


0  0 
0  0 
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Valuation  of  Produce  and  Expenses  of  Management  of  the  same  Farm,  for  Crop 
1849 :  as  the  Wheat  crop  is  considered  to  be  tlic  best  we  have  had  in  tho 
district  since  1835,  every  allowanoe  is  made  for  this  in  estimating  the  prodace. 
The  Oat,  Harlej,  and  Bean  crops  are  under  an  average,  bat  arc  charged  at 
average  qnantities ;  the  prices  noted  arc  what  arelbeing  reiUised.  In  the  expense 
of  management  full  allowance  is  made  in  every  item  affected  by  present  prices, 
except  the  seed,  which  is  charged  as  paid  for  at  seed  time :  bad  it  been  charged 
at  present  prices,  there  would  fall  to  be  deducted  from  expense  of  management 
a  sum  of  £28. 

Acre*. 

Scots  acre, 


Acres. 
25  Pototocff,  supposing  them  to 

be  sound,  at  £'20,      . 
35  Turnips,  at  £H, 
*20  Beans,  5  qrs.  per  acre,  at  'JGa. 

per  qr., 
45  "Hlieat,  G  qrs.  per  acre,  at  iiSa, 

perqr. 
35  BarJejr,  7  qrs.  per  acre,  at  23s. 

p€r  qr., 
50.  Pasture,  let  at  £4  per  acre, 
30  Hay,  at  £5,  10s.  per  acre, 
80_^Oatij,  7i  qn.  per  acre,  at  18a. 

per  qr., 


500 
4<)0 

130 

513 

281 
*J00 
1U5 


0  0 
0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

15  0 
0  0 
0  0 


540    0  0 
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Produce  of  straw,  sold  at  pre- 
sent prices,    . 
Manure  made  on  the  Farm, 


400 
70 


0  0 
0  0 


Value  of  Produce,  .        i:3;>89  15  0 
Expense  of  Management,  3,786  14  0 


Loss,  . 

Annual  Profit 
to  1846,  . 


previous 


£i06  19  0 
£106    2  6 


Lofls  incurred  by  difference 
of  price  uiuier  free-trade,    £G03    1  6 


[25  Potatoc!",  ftt  t'4  per  .S 

\'X^  Tninipy,  at  .":<.  per  acre, 

j20  Beans,  12.'.  (jrK.,  at  31s.,  per  qr.,  furice 
^1  at  scciTtune,  .  • 

•a  45  Wheat,  20  qr?.,  at  62?  ,         do., 

gi^lS  Barley,  17^  qrs.,  at  33s.,     do., 

.50  Pasture,  at  14s.  per  acre,     do., 

1 30  Hav,  at  12».  do.,  do., 

\B0  Oats,  40  qrs.,  at  22s.  per  qr.,  do.. 


100 

0  0 

a  15  0 

21 

5  0 

(12 

0  0 

28 

17  6 

:« 

0  0 

18 

0  0 

44 

0  0 
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100 
153 


25  acres  potatoes,  30  tons  i>cr  aero, 

hur&o  and  cow  manure,  driven  from 

Edinburgh,  at  5s.  per  ton, 
20  acres  beans,  20  tons  manure  per 
.   aero,  at  5^.  per  ton,    . 
d5  acres  turnips,  25  tons  do.,  at  3s.  d'd. 

per  ton,  .  .  . 

Guano  and  other  extra  manures  applied 

to  turnip,  potato,  and  other  crops,      125 

Keep  of  15  horses,  at  £22  per  annum,  3.'50 

Keep  of  I  riding  horse,  do.,       .  22 

Wages  of  farm  overseer,  per  annum,         30 

Do.         8  ploughmen,  at  £25  per  do.,  200 

IX>.         2  labourers,  at  9s.  each,  and 

1  boy  5s.  per  week. 
Outdoor  women  workers,  per  annum. 
Reaping  1 60  acres  com  crop,  at  Hh.  6d. 
^per  acre,         ... 
Wages  of  extra  men  seeming  crop, 
Cutting  30  acres  hay,  at  3s.  per  acre. 
Catting  bedres,  and  keeping  fences, 

gates,  and  houses  in  repair,    . 
Smith  work,  per  annum, 
Carpenter*^  work,  do., 
VeieriBary  surgeon,  do.. 
Saddler  work,  do., 

mason,  and 


187  10  0 


0  0 

2  G 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


50 
165 

84 
12 

4 

10 
35 
22 
7 
17 


16 
0 


0 
0 


0  0 

0  0 

10  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


Millwright,   engineer, 

slater  s  accounts. 
Coals  for  steam  engine,  and  steaming 

and  bruising  horses^  food. 
Annual  lose  on  \irm  and  dead  stock, 

from  death  and  tear  and  wear. 
Tolls,  custom,  and  marketing  expen- 
ses,    •  .  .  . 
Insurance,          ... 
Poor  rates  and  statute  labour  nnder 

If  ew  Poor  Law, 
Assessed  taxes  and  income  tax, 
Interest  on  £1500  capital,  sunk  in 

permanent  improvements,  at  10  per 

cent,  .  . 

Interest  on  floating  capital  of  £2000, 

at  5  per  cent, 
Rent  of  320  acres,  at  £4,  lOs.  per 

acre,  .  .  .        1,440 


10  0  0 
10  0  0 
90    0  0 


25 


54 
19 


0  0 
0  0 

0  0 
18  0 


150    0  0 
100    0  0 


0  0 


Expenses  of  Management,        £3J86  14  Q 

JOUN  GIBSON, 
WooLMKT,  18M  December  184:\ 
CJoiiN  FiNNiE,  Swanston. 
Attested  by  <  George  Watson,  Libbcrton  Mains. 
I  Alexander  Scott,  Craiglockhart. 
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British  Agrieulhure  tmd  Foreign  Competition, 


made  the  land  what  it  is— can  go  but 
a  little  way  further.  Nor  can  the 
seyercflt  moralist  tax  them  with  a 
breach  of  probitj  if  thej  should  enter 
into  k>argains  which,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  laws,  they  caimot 
possibly  fulfil.  The  legislature  took  no 
account  of  them  when  it  abolished 
protection.  Parliament  dealt  with 
them  more  tyrannically  than  any 
irresponsible  monarch  would  have 
dared  to  deal  with  a  people  far  less 
intelligent  and  far  less  cognisaut  of 
their  rights.  The  laws  have  ceased 
to  be,  in  the  estimation  of  the  multi- 
tude, flnaL  We  now  consider  them, 
and  most  justly,  as  mere  make-shifts 
which  cannot  stand  against  the  prca- 
euro  of  a  well- organised  agitation ; 
and  men  speculate  on  the  probability 
of  their  changes,  just  as  gamblers 
make  adrentures  on  the  probable 
fluctuations  of  the  funds.  No  man 
can  deny  that  such  is  the  case.  Free 
trade  is  in  the  ascendant  to-day: 
to-morrow,  protection  may  be  upper- 
most. A  ssui  state  of  things  truly ; 
but  such  as  must  necessarily  occur, 
when  statesmen,  whose  heads  have 
grown  hoary  in  office,  desert  principle 
to  adopt  expediency,  and  repudiate 
the  professions  of  a  whole  lifetime,  for 
the  sake  of  outwitting  their  political 
opponents.  Our  steadfast  conviction 
is,  that  unsettled  legislation  has  tend- 
ed more  than  any  tiling  else  to  prevent 
an  immediate  depreciation  in  the  rents. 
Foster  gambling,  and  you  create 
gamblers.  Farms  are  now  taken  on 
speculation,  with  the  view,  not  to 
increased  production  of  the  land,  but 
to  further  changes  in  the  experimen- 
tal policy  of  the  nation. 

But  in  reality  we  apprehend  that 
auch  cases  are  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rale.  We  have  heard  it  trumpeted 
abroad  that  certain  farms  in  East 
Lothian  were  let  during  the  course  of 
last  year  at  an  advance.  We  have 
taken  pains  to  investigate  this  matter ; 
and  we  find  on  inquiry  that,  in 
some  cases,  such  farms  have  been 
taken  by  new  men  of  little  agri- 
cultural experience.  Lord  Kinnaird 
may  be  glad  to  hear  this,  but  we  can- 
not view  it  in  the  light  of  an  en- 
couraging symptom.  Others,  no 
doubt,  have  been  retaken,  probably 
under  the  influence  of  such  considera- 
tions as  we  have  just  stated.  Again, 
we  find  that  some  farms  in  the  south 
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of  Scotland  arc  very  differently  situ- 
ated now,  than  they  were  before. 
The  extension  of  the  railway  system 
has  given  to  such  of  them  as  are  near 
stations,  advantages  which  were  en- 
joyed licretofore  by  such  farms  only 
as  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
large  towns;  and  in  this  way  their 
value  has  been  increased.  But  it  is 
quite  evident,  that,  unless  some  ex- 
traordinary fallacy  lurks  in  the  tables 
which  we  have  given  above — unless 
the  leading  practical  agriculturists  of 
Scotland  are  either  possessed  by  some 
monstrous  arithmetical  delusion,  or 
banded  in  some  organised  conspiracy 
to  mislead  the  public  mind — no  ex- 
ceptional case  can  be  admitted  as  of 
any  weight  whatever  in  determining 
the  general  question.  On  the  part  of 
ourselves,  and  of  our  correspondents, 
we  not  only  invite,  but  we  broadly 
challenge  investigation.  We  desire 
that  the  truth  may  be  made  known, 
because  any  delusion  on  either  side 
must  tend  to  the  public  detriment. 

If  our  statistics  should  be  admitted 
as  correct,  we  think  it  must  be  clear 
to  demonstration  that  British  agricul- 
ture cannot  maintain  itself  longer 
against  the  competition  of  the  foreign 
grower.  We  believe  it  impossible  for 
any  man  who  has  attended  to  the 
minute  statements  given  above,  to 
arrive  at  an  opposite  conclusion.  No 
appliances,  no  energy,  no  high  farm- 
ing, can  avail  in  this  ruinous  struggle. 
To  expect  that  more  capital  will  be 
embarked  in  so  losing  a  trade,  is  per- 
fectly idle.  Even  if  tenants  had  the 
wish  to  do  so,  they  would  fail  for  the 
want  of  means.  It  will  be  seen  fi-om 
the  preceding  tables  what  amount  of 
capital  is  usually  perilled  on  Scottish 
farms,  and  what  amount  of  loss,  at 
present  prices,  the  farmer  must  neces- 
sarily sustain.  Even  in  better  times, 
few  men  could  afford  to  do  as  much  as 
has  already  been  done  by  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  Lothians  and  Berwick- 
shire ;  and,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  great  body  of  the  tenantry 
cannot  find  the  means  to  continue 
their  ordinary  operations.  With  capi- 
tal exhausted  and  credit  denied  to 
him,  what  is  the  farmer  to  do  ?  The 
question  is  one  which  we  would  fain 
see  answered,  and  that  immediately, 
by  those  who  have  brought  us  to  the 
present  pass.  It  cannot  remain  long 
unanswered,  without  auOc^  vql  v 
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Goldsmith. 


[Feb. 


If  an  illastration  were  wanted  of 
that  subtle  quality,  or  rare  combina- 
tion of  qualities,  which  wo  desifrnate 
by  the  name  of  fjenius — which  comes 
not  at  our  bidding,  which  no  learuod 
discipline  can  secure,  which  grow:?  up 
by  an  education  of  its  own — an  edu- 
cation    lawless*,    capricious,     indes- 
cribable, imperceptible   to   any  but 
the  learner  himself,  and  not  reco;:nised 
by  him  till  the  hour  of  stu<ly  has  long 
since  passed — we    could    not    point 
to  one  more  perfect   than  may  be 
fonnd  in  the  intellectual  history  of 
Goldsmith.      Schoolmasters,    tutors, 
colleges,  ])rofe3sors,  can  make  nothing 
of  him ;  ho  has  neither  patience  nor 
industry,  nor  perhaps  much  aptitude, 
to  gain  anything  from  them.    "  Never 
was  80  dall  a  boy ;  he  seemed  im- 
penetrably stupid,"  says  ^fiss  Delap, 
the  schoolmistress  who  has  to  teach 
him  his  letters.    He  is  the  same  at 
school,  the  same  at  college.     Every 
teacher  tells  the  same  stor}' ;  every 
Miss  Delap  finds  him  impenetrably 
Btapid.    He  can  learn  nothing  that 
others  leam,  or  as  others  learn  it. 
At  the  university  of  Dnblin  ho  makes 
no  figure.     In  the  lecture -room  he  is 
an  idler,  or  he  is  a  truant.    He  is  "a 
lonnger  at  the  college  gates."    Bat 
he  is  a  stndent  there !    He  is  reading 
something  in  these  streets  of  Dublin. 
There,  or  in  any  book  picked  up  by 
chance,  he  finds  his  lecture-room.    In 
this  process  of  study,  he  has  quite 
tmconscionsly  taught  himself  to  write 
ballads,  which   the  street  musician 
flings  and  finds  profitable,  extracting 
therewith,    from    many   a  pocket — 
surely  no  slight  testimony  to  their 
power— the  halfpence  devoted  to  apples 
and  gingerbread.  Goldsmith  steals  ont 
at  night,  and  hears  them  sung. 

He  is  designed  by  his  good  uncle 
Contarine  for  the  church  ;  he  presents 
himself  to  the  bishop  for  orclination, 
and  is  rejected.  Some  have  laid  the 
blame  upon  a  pair  of  scarlet  breeches, 
in  which  he  thonght  fit  to  array  him- 
self for  episcopal  inspection.  But  the 
whole  scholastic  career  of  the  youth 
plainly  demonstrates,  that  it  was  not 
the  outward,  or  the  nether  man,  that 
was  in  fault.  His  uncle  then  des- 
patches him  to  the  Temple,  to  study 
Jaw.  Here,  he  does  not  even  get  in- 
to his  school-room.  Stopping  by  the 
way,  at  Dublin,  he  loses  all  his  money 


at  the  gaming-table,  and  returns  to 
be  despatched  in  a  quite  different 
direction,  and  for  a  quite  difVorent 
purpose, — to  Edinburgfi,  to  study 
metiicine.  At  Edinburgh  he  is  dis- 
tinguished for  his  convivial  talents, 
anil  his  Irish  songs.  But  he  is  seized 
with  a  strong  passion  for  studying 
medicine  at  I-.eyden  or  Paris  I  Nei- 
ther at  Leyden  nor  at  Edinburgh, 
does  he  ever  get  so  much  medical 
science  as  would  justify  him  in  pre- 
scribing for  a  case  of  mea.slc?  or  the 
chicken-pox.  Such,  at  least,  is  our 
strong  conviction.  AVo  arc  persuaded 
that  he  would  have  picked  up  nioro 
of  medicine  from  his  miscellaneous 
reading  and  observation,  if  he  had 
never  designed  to  practise  it,  than, 
having  to  get  his  living  by  the  pro- 
fession, he  thought  it  prudent  to  ac- 
quire. Years  after,  when  he  carried 
a  gold-headed  cane,  and  dressed  for 
the  part  oi^  physician,  (it  was  all  the 
preparation  he  ever  made  for  it,)  he 
could  not  pass  his  examination  for  a 
surgeon^s  mate.  In  all  the  highways 
of  learning  or  science,  he  makes  no 
advance ;  he  is  a  sluggard,  or  a  loi- 
terer, or  a  tniant.  But  in  this  truant 
idleness,  along  some  byways  of  his 
own,  he  has  been  going  through  a 
course  of  study  of  which  we  can  give 
no  account,  except  that  his  own 
warm  heart  and  oversowing  sympa* 
thies  have  had  mnch  to  do  with  it. 
When  a  lounger  at  the  college  gates, 
it  had  already  taught  him  to  write 
ballads,  which  drew  audience  in  the 
Bti'cets  of  Dublin.  Pursued  still 
further,  it  tanght  him  to  write,  for  all 
the  three  kingdoms,  for  all  hearts, 
and  for  all  time,  the  very  sweetest 
pastoral  that  —  no  production  of 
Greece  or  Italy  excepted — was  ever 
penned. 

It  is  in  this  vagrant,  occult  manner 
that  the  man  of  genius  always  studies. 
But  (and  let  the  saving  clause  bo 
noted)  it  follows  not  that  he  should 
fail  in  other,  and  ordinary  methods  of 
study.  The  higher  spirits — the 
Dantes  and  the  Miltons — the 
'^thrones  and  principalities,^'  take 
all  learning  for  their  province.  Of 
Goldsmith,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  he  studied  in  this,  and  no  other 
way.  Like  Bums,  and  some  other 
names  which  might  be  mentioned,  his 
mind  was  indebted   only  to  what^ 
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being  unable  to  describe  it,  we  call 
the  inspiration  of  genius. 

Ttiat  beautiful  style  of  his,  how 
and  where  did  he  got  it  ?  He  spent 
his  youth  much  amongst  roistering 
collegians,  or  the  choice  spirits  of  a 
rustic  ale-house — the  club  that  met  at 
The  Three  Jolly  Pigeons — and  he  has 
hardly  taken  his  pen  in  hand  than  he 
writes  a  style  as  chaste  as  Addison's — 
graceful,  musical,  refmed.  And  what 
is  more  sui-prising,  this  refinement  of 
Tnin^  which  pervades  all  his  writings, 
how  did  he  contrive  to  obtain  and 
preserve  it  through  the  influence  of 
so  loose  and  unsettled  a  life,  wherein 
coarser  pleasures  took  their  turn,  and 
even  the  excitement  of  gambling,  and 
all  those  hardening  and  degrading 
artifices  that  poverty  must  have  re- 
course to,  if  poverty  would  eat  ?  The 
only  answer  we  hear  of,  and  can  re- 
port, is,  that  Goldsmith  was  a  man  of 
genius. 

If  the  contradiction  seems  extra- 
ordinary between  the  \isibly  blun- 
dering process  of  education  which  our 
poet  goes  through,  and  the  intellectual 
power  which  he  nevertheless  manifests, 
how  still  more  striking  is  the  contradic- 
tion between  that  intellectual  power, 
between  that  which  we  call  the  author's 
mind,  and  the  blundering,  buoyant, 
Tacillating  being,  whom  we  know  as 
the  man  Goldsmith !  Surely  never 
was  the  man  of  thought,  and  the  man 
of  action,  seen  in  the  same  individual 
in  such  striking  contrast.  His  bio- 
graphers have  often  remarked  how 
largely  and  repeatedly  Goldsmith 
drew  the  materials  for  his  poetry  and 
his  works  of  fiction  from  himself,  and 
his  own  life.  The  author  drew  per- 
petually from  the  man.  But  how 
sagacious  is  the  author,  how  incurably 
unwise  the  man!  Goldsmith  the 
man  seems  to  have  committed,  and 
to  continue  committing,  every  folly 
and  absurdity,  that  Goldsmith  the 
author,  with  shrewd  observation  and 
admirable  humour,  might  note  and 
describe  them.  There  are  hosts  of 
men,  it  is  true,  who  think  wisely  and 
act  foolishly;  but  they  either  think 
wisely  on  some  other  matter  than  those 
in  which  they  act  foolishly,  or  else  the 
contradiction  is  but  occasional.  In 
Goldsmith  the  wise  thinking  is  ex- 
actly exercised  on  the  subject-matter 
of  the  foolish  acting,  and  the  contra- 


diction is  sustained  through  life.  Ilis 
moral  character,  beautiful  hi  parts,  is 
a  mere  confusion :  every  impulse 
reigns  its  hour  despotically;  and 
there  are  impulses  of  all  kinds. 
Everything  is  there  but  reason.  He 
is  open  as  a  child  to  the  impression  of 
the  moment;  yet  with  what  a  calm 
and  veteran  sagacity  does  the  author 
Goldsmith  look  down  upon  this  child, 
and  scan  and  depict  its  follies,  and 
dry  its  tears,  and  reprove  its  wan- 
derings! ' 

In  this  point  of  view  wo  think  the 
biography  of  Goldsmith  without  a 
parallel.  Fond  of  the  tavern,  it  is 
by  no  drinking-song  that  he  is  re- 
membered. Cited  as  a  rake,  and,  at 
all  events,  of  no  very  strict  demeanour, 
he  never  employs  his  pen  to  defend 
or  promote  licentiousness.  He  makes 
no  use  of  his  follies  but  to  analyse  and 
reprove  then;.  In  real  life  he  wanted 
self-respect,  and  the  guidance  of  moral 
principle  ;  vanity,  or  thoughtlessness, 
or  mere  companionship,  or  his  good 
nature  and  keen  sensibility,  could  lead 
him  into  errors  more  or  less  grave ;  yet 
in  all  English  literature,  so  boastful 
of  its  morality,  there  is  no  writer  who 
difluscs  a  more  unaffected  love  of 
truth,  or  instils  a  higher  sentiment  of 
honour.  And  in  this  there  is  no 
hypocrisy.  He  is  genuine  Goldsmith 
with  his  pen  in  hand,  satirising  folly 
and  rebuking  falsehood — as  genuine 
as  when  he  enacts  the  folly  he  rebukes. 
All  his  outer  life  is  a  perpetual  make- 
shift ;  all  his  inner  life  of  thought  is 
pure  and  honourable.  The  two  beings 
in  one  were  never  more  strangely 
blended,  or  rather  say  held  together 
in  continual  and  irreconcilable  oppo- 
sition. 

We  have  been  recalled  again  to 
the  memory  of  Goldsmith  by  a  Life 
of  the  poet  lately  re-written  and  ' 
extended  by  Mr  Washington  Irving. 
The  appearance  of  another  bio- 
graphy so  shortly  after  the  "  Life 
and  Adventures  "  of  Mr  Forster  will 
seem  at  first  to  be  rery  inoppor- 
tune. One  of  the  two,  at  least,  will  be 
thought  superfluous.  But  the  two 
works  are  in  some  respects  dissimilar. 
If  the  reader  be  desirous  of  a  classic 
and  almost  uninterniptcd  narrative  of 
the  checkered  career  of  Goldsmith, 
written  in  a  style  which  Goldsmith 
himself  would  have  approved,  he  will 
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zoii,  rd  have  you  to  know  that  T  am 
not  to  be  bull  fed  oat  of  my  son:ie3  by 
a  pair  of  chattcrin^c  women.'' 

"  Why,  dear  father,*'  inton">Oi5ed 
Lncy,  "  1  haven't  opened  my  lips.'' 

**  If  you  haven't  opened  your  lips, 
you  have  opened  your  eyes,  and  said 
quite  enough,  I  can  assure  you,''  re- 
torteil  the  Governor.  **  J  have  a 
weighty  charge  here.  This  castle  is 
the  key  to  the  whole  of  Ormond. 
These  Irish  have  been  rebels  and 
cut -throats  ever  since  Strongbow.  T 
shouldn't  be  in  the  least  surprised  to 
see  your  fine  Sir  Tibbot  in  a  yellow 
shirt  and  a  glibb  like  the  tassel  of 
your  horse-cloth,  with  his  gossips  and 
kindred  of  vagabonds,  laying  siege  to 
Dunbeg  before  New-year's  day." 

*'  I  am  sure  you  will  never  see  him 
do  anything  unworthy  of  a  gentle- 
man," said  Lucy. 

*'  Sir  Simon,"  cried  Lady  Drabazon, 
"it  is  a  highly  unl>ecoming  way  to 
speak  of  the  man  your  daughter  likes, 
and  I  approve  of.  There  is  not  a 
more  loyal  gentleman  in  the  Pale  than 
Sir  Theobald  Vcrdon." 

'*The  loyalty  of  the  Pale,  indeed ! — 
a  straw  loyalty  you  may  well  call  it ! '' 
exclaimed  Sir  Simon,  punning  on  the 
word. 

*'  If  ever  Sir  Theobald  Verdon 
point  a  gun  against  Dunl)eg,"  replied 
Lady  Brabazon,  with  increasing  ani- 
mation, "  I  shall  be  willing  that  you 
hang  me  out  in  this  arm-chair,  and 
let  the  first  shot  of  the  rebels  come  to 
your  walls  through  my  body  I '' 

"  And  I  beside  my  mother !  "  ex- 
claimed Lucy. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  should  make  a 
fine  appearance,"  exclaimed  Sir  Si- 
mon, '*  with  my  wife  and  daughter 
hung  out  like  a  parcel  of  clothes  to 

dry !    But  by ,  ladies,  if  I  took 

you  at  your  words,  it  would  be  no 
more  than  the  two  most  mutinous 
petticoat  Serjeants  in  Leinster  would 
well  deserve."  And  so  Sir  Simon 
descended,  in  no  enviable  mood  of 
mind,  to  the  afternoon  inspection  of 
bis  garrison  in  the  courtyard. 

While  the  authorities  at  Dunbeg 
were  thus  speculating  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  O'Dempsey,  (for  the  warden  of 
Dunmore  assumed  to  bo  the  cavnfilc^ 
or  head,  of  his  own  branch  of  the 
dan,)  that  dignitary,  with  his  lien- 
*«"»nt,  Cormack  Mac  Telgo  O'Demp- 


soy,  was  orcupiod  in  making  some 
n'cii>roral  ubsorvjitinns  of  a  similar 
kind  from  the  window  of  the  barbican 
of  Dunniore,  whither  it  was  Demp- 
sey's  cu.Titom  to  retire  aftor  dinner. 

''  Son  uf  T»Mgi»,"  pai4l  he,  *•  have 
you  noticed  anything  particular  to- 
dav  in  the  Saxon  castle  ?  " 

to 

**  Nothing  l>eyond  the  arrival  of 
the  y«»ung  Ininticrnn  from  Meath," 
re]>Iied  the  lieutenant. 

'*  You  could  not  know  the  branch 
of  beauty  from  the  groat  madam  at 
this  distance,  Cormack  ?■' 

*'  Oh,  yes  I  I'd  know  the  yellow 
robes  of  the  bantierna  more,  even  at 
this  distance,  2^  well  as  the  bluo 
mantle  of  the  ftantierna  of/e^*"  cried 
Cormack.  '^  But,  in  fact,  I  saw 
young  2^[adame  Lucy  and  her  train 
riding  up  the  Craggan  meadows,  and 
I  in  the  cool  Martin  woods.  I  was 
as  near  her  as  we  arc  to  that  dun 
heifer  that's  grazing  in  the  Pack- 
namo,  O'Dempsev." 

"  Son  of  Teigc,"  said  O'Dempsey, 
"  do  not  disparage  the  lily  of  Leix 
and  flower  of  Offaly  by  such  a  com- 
parison." 

"  I  ask  pardon,  O'Dempsey,"  re- 
plied the  lieutenant.  "  She '  is  the 
loveliest  young  lady  in  Leinster  go 
dcoin :  and  surely  the  bantierna  more 
is  a  very  beautiful  ladv  in  herself  as 
well." 

*'IIark  ye,  Cormack,"  said  O'Demp- 
sey confidentially ;  **  if  the  good  cause 
continues  to  prosper  as  it  has  done,  I 
would  not  wonder  if  we  should  have  the 
beating-up  of  the  old  hog  of  a  father's 
quarters  before  New-year's  day." 

*'  She's  yours,  O'Dempsey ! "  cried 
Cormack,  grasping  his  hand. 

"And  the  great  madam  is  yours, 
son  of  Teige,"  replied  O'Dempsey, 
"  if  vou  choose  to  have  her." 

"Have  her  I  '*  cried  Cormack ;  "  by 
all  the  bells  of  Ireland!  Pd  rather 
have  the  little  finger  of  that  stately 
noble  lady,  than  a  cartload  of  the 
pick  of  all  the  rest  of  the  women  of 
Ireland." 

"  Tis  a  thing  that  is  settled,  Cor- 
mack," said  O'Dempsey.  "  Every  eye 
its  own  l)eauty.  But  who  comes  here  ? 
Hilloa,  son  of  Brien !"  he  cried,  call- 
ing out  to  a  horseman  who  dashed  up 
to  the  castle-gate,  waving  his  cap— 
"  hilloa !  AVhat  news  ?  what  news  ?  " 

"  Glorions    news,    O'Dempsey  I " 
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cried  the  new-comer.    '^  The  Pale  is 
up!" 

"  Up  for  whom,  you  son  of  a  for- 
tunate father  ?  " 

"For  God,  and  Our  Lady,  and 
Roger  Moore  I "  was  the  reply. 

**  Hurridi  I  hurrah  1  hurrah  1"  cried 
the  garrison,  swarming  down  to  the 
entrance  archway,  where  the  son  of 
Brien,  as  fast  as  his  panting  lungs 
would  permit,  detailed  to  them  the 
great  events  which  had  just  taken 
place  in  Meath.    The  nobles  of  the 
Falc,  irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  who  would  neither 
afford  them  protection  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  rebels,  nor  intrust  them 
with  arms  with  which  to  defend  them- 
selves, had  assembled  in  open  convo- 
cation   on  the   hill  of  Crofty,  and 
determined  on  taking  up  arms  in  their 
own  behalf.    The  son  of  Brien  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  list  of  the  nobility 
and  gentiT  who  had  thus  virtually 
declared  iot  the  cause  so  dear  to  all 
in  Dunmore.    Name  after  name  of 
men  high  in  rank  and  influence  was 
hailed  with  enthusiastic  shouts  by  the 
garrison;  but  amid  the  long  list  of 
Taffs,  Flemings,  Flunkets,  Bamwalls, 
and   other  noble  families  who  had 
given  in  their  adherence  to  the  insur- 
gent cause,  there  was  no  mention  of 
tiie  individual  whose  motions  were  so 
all-important  to  the  present  audience. 
Sir  Theobald  Verdon  had  not  attended 
the  meeting,  and  there  was  a  preva- 
lent  report  that   he   had  privately 
withdrawn  from  the  Pale,  and  offered 
his  adherence  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond, 
then  in  arms  for  the    government. 
The  latter  announcement  called  forth 
an  unqualified  expression  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  garrison. 

"Down  with  the  heretic  Butler, 
and  long  life  to  the  noble  Gormans- 
townl"  cried  Shemus-a-t'siseal,  the 
head  carpenter  of  the  garrison. 

"  To  the  diaml  with  the  boddaglh 
justices,  and  success  to  the  Catholic 
council  I "  exclaimed  Tomas-a-tcngas, 
the  chief  blacksmith. 

"  Bad  luck  to  the  traitor  Tibbot, 
and  here's  more  power  to  our  own 
noble  warden  1"  shouted  a  third  in  the 
rear  of  the  crowd ;  and  on  this  bold 
declaration  of  rebellion,  there  ensued 
a  confused  murmur  of  approbation, 
but  still  not  loud  enough  to  justify 
O'Dempeey  in  coming  forward. 
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But  Gormack,  who  well  knew  how 
to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  kind* 
red,  took  advantage  (^  the  first  slack- 
ening in  their  ardour  to  address  thom 
thus: — 

"  Sons  of  Dempsey,  you  hear  how 
you  have  been  handled.     Sir  Tibbot 
is  by  this  time  in  the  camp  of  the 
Malignants  ;  a  trumpeter  will  be  at 
your  gates,  perhaps,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, to  call  on  your  noble  warden  to 
render  up  his  keys  to  some  Puritan 
corporal  or  Saxon  drummer.     Boys, 
gossips,  sons  of  my  heart !  will  yon 
render  up  this  royal  castle,  to  be  gar- 
risoned by  cheesemongers  and  porkers^ 
for  a  rebel  parliament,  or  will  you 
follow  these  noble  lords  and  kindly 
gentlemen   of  your   own    race  and 
country  by  the  path  of  honour  to  the 
field  of  glory?     WDl  yoa  stand  by 
with    arms  rusting  in  your  hands, 
while  the  great  Earl  of  Fingal,  the 
bold  lords  of  Gormanstown  and  Dun- 
saney,  the  valiant  barons  of  Mount 
Garret,  Trimblestown,  and  Slane,  are 
fighting  in  the  open  field  for  church 
and  country  ?     While  Roger  Moore, 
Hugh  Byrne,  and  Phelim  O'Neill,  are 
bearing  the  sway  throughout  Leinster, 
Meath,  and  Ulster,  will  you  lie  here 
like  nails  driven  into  a  wall,  or  stones 
sunk  at  the  bottom  of  a  draw-well? 
No,  my  sons ;  I  knew  it  was  not  in  your 
natures  to  hang  back  at  the  call  of 
honour  and  religion.    Come  forward, 
then,  like  true  men,  and  tell  his  noble- 
ness our  honourable  warden,  to  lead 
you  to  glory  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the    blessed   Virgin  1"      Cormack*s 
oration  had  the  effect  desired.     In  a 
moment,  a  hundred  harrads  sought 
the  sky,  and  a  hundred  voices  pro- 
claimed, **  Long  life  to  O'Dempsev  I 
O'Dompsey  and  the  Catholic  cause  for 
ever ! " 

"  By  all  the  bells  in  Lreland,"  cried 
the  flattered  warden,  leaping  up  on 
the  carriage  of  one  of  his  favourite 
guns,  "  I  am  prouder  to  be  chosen 
your  captain,  in  this  cause,  than  to 
hold  a  general^s  commission  under  the 
boddaglh  justices.  And  sure,  my 
sons,  it  is  my  natural  right  to  be  tho 
captain  and  leader  of  my  country,  as 
my  father  was  before  me.  Dar  m* 
onwi,  IVo  been  too  long  depending 
on  a  shred  of  sheepskin,  for  the  ranlE 
that  is  my  own,  both  by  right  and  by 
election  1     I  will  take  tho  comv 
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e\*en  to  visit  my  own  people.  Tliis 
much,  however,  1  may  say,"  lie  addc«I 
with  mournful  oarnostness,  *'that, 
whether  I  ever  return  to  explain  my- 
self more  fully  or  not,  the  few  de.ir 
friends  who  value  my  memory — " 

Just  then  the  voice  of  Sir  Simon 
was  heard  in  the  courtyiird,  **So  ho, 
ye  sluts  I  how  goes  on  the  manufac- 
ture? IIow  manv  rcrruits  have  ve 
tumod  out  of  hands,  Lady  Brabazon  ? 
Sec  that  they  be  tall  follows,  yc  bapf- 
gagos — such  as  will  doyour  handiwork 
some  credit  —  able-bodied  knaves, 
ye  jades  —  strapping  fellows,  every 
mother's  son  of  them — ha,  ha,  ha  I' 
At  the  first  sound  of  the  governor's 
voice.  Lady  Brabazon  oj^oned  a  side 
door,  and  pressing  Sir  Theobald's 
hand,  while  Lucy  gave  him  a  silent 
adieu  with  her  eyes,  pushed  him  gently 
into  the  courtyard,  and  turned  to 
meet  her  husband.  There  was  more 
bitterness  than  hilarity  in  poor  Sir 
Simon's  laugh,  though  the  ludicrous 
appearance  of  the  place  might  have 
raised  a  smile  on  the  gravest  counte- 
nance. Hero  lay  the  half-stuffed 
bodies  which  were  to  be  joined  to 
legs  still,  literally  speaking,  in  the 
straw.  On  the  latter  circumstance 
Sir  Simon  did  not  fail  to  rally  his 
female  rromothcuses  unmercifully,  al- 
though unavailingly;  "•  But  after  all," 
he  cried,  ''  never  be  so  dowTicast ; 
this  honest  fellow,  though  he  does  run 
away  with  the  better  part  of  my  gar- 
rison, has  still  loft  me  a  dozen  arms 
of  flesh  that  I  put  more  trust  in  than 
in  a  haggard  of  these  pi'ccions  gentle- 
men. So  come,  Lady  Brabazon ;  I 
hear  them  marching  off;  let's  go  shut 
our  gates,  and  prepare  to  put  on  as 
bold  a  face  as  folks  in  our  predica- 
ment may." 

The  anxieties  of  the  garrison  of 
Dunbeg  decreased  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced. Their  neighbours  seemed 
disposed  quietly  to  remain  within 
their  walls.  Lady  Brabazon  and  her 
<laughtcr,  resting  on  the  assurances  of 
Sir  Theobald,  treated  the  fears  of 
the  governor  with  indifference,  al- 
though they  dared  not  dispel  them  by 
telling  him  on  whose  anthority  they 
grounded  their  consciousness  of  secu- 
rity. The  distribution  and  arrange* 
mcnt  of  the  stuffed  ligures  also  revived 
the  mcn-iment  of  the  domestics  ;  and 
when  evening  at  length  fell  on  the 
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castle  of  Dunbeg,  the  little  garrison 
were  so  reassured  by  the  tran-iuillitj 
in  which  the  first  day  of  their  dc-^er- 
tion  had  passed  by,  that  scarce  a 
thought  of  danger  was  cntertaln«;d  by 
any  person  witliin  the  walls,  except 
Sir  Simon  alone.  But  the  governor 
was  >t  ill  uneasy;  he  paced  the  ram- 
part that  fronted  Dunmore  from  sun- 
set to  near  midnight ;  every  light  that 
llittod  from  window  to  window  of  the 
0]>positc  fortress  filled  him  with  ap- 
prehension ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  his  good  lady,  ))y  repeated  denun- 
ciations of  rhoiunatisms  and  coughs, 
at  length  persuaded  him  to  retire  to 
rest.  But  Sir  Simon  could  not  rest ; 
the  suspicions  excited  by  the  Lords 
Justices  letter  kept  him  in  a  wakefal 
fret  till  break  of  day.  Scarcely  had 
the  first  dawn  shed  its  faintest  i*avs 
over  the  landscape,  when  he  was  up, 
and  gazing  from  the  window  of  the 
gallery  adjoining  his  bedchamber  at 
the  outline  of  Dunmore,  which  rose 
between  him  and  the  daybreak.  He 
looked,  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
looked  again ;  then  roused  his  worthy 
lady  for  at  least  the  twentieth  time. 
**  Lady  Brabazon !  Lady  Brabazon,  I 
say  I  get  up  and  look  here :  your  eyes 
arc  better  than  mine  ;  but  if  my  sight 
does  not  deceive  me,  the  guns  have 
been  taken  down  from  the  ramparts 
of  Dunmore.  I  pray  God,  Teague 
mav  not  be  preparing  to  lay  siege  to 
us  r 

"  I  vow.  Sir  Simon,  yon  have  not 
given  me  anhonr's  rest  since  midnight," 
cried  Lady  Brabazon,  in  a  somewhat 
pettish  tone,  through  the  open  door : 
"  what  need  we  care  what  they  do 
with  their  guns?  they  cannot  bring 
them  through  the  bog  of  Tully- 
more,  and  that  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do." 

"  But,  by  Saint  George !  Lady  Bra- 
bazon, they  have  brought  them  through 
the  bog  of  Tullymore !  and  if  you 
doubt  what  I  say,  yon  may  rise  and 
look  at  them  coming  np  the  Craggan 
meadows ! "  (the  Craggan  meadows 
lay  at  a  distance  of  about  half-a-milc 
from  the  castle,  on  the  western  or 
nearer  bank  of  the  morass ;)  "  rank 
and  file,  by  heaven !  Twenty  men 
abreast,  and  four  heavy  battcrmg 
cannon,  drawn  by  six  horses  a-piecc, 
in  front!  Hilloa,  Watkins,  call  out 
the  guard ! " 
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any  longer,  so  here  goes  for  the 
third  and  last  time ;  and,  by  all  the 
crosses  between  this  and  Banagher! 
if  you  lose  this  chance,  you  may  set- 
tle your  scores  with  heaven,  all  and 
Bnndiy,  big  and  little,  men  and  wo- 
men, maid  and  wife.  Will  you  then, 
as  I  said  before,  will  you,  twice  f — 
(oh  blessed  Kieran,  is  it  deserting 
me  you  are?) — will  you  twice,  I 
say?  (Holy  Virgin  turn  his  heart, 
or  we'll  be  disgraced  for  ever!) — 
Well  then,  since  what  must  be  must, 
although,  upon  my  conscience,  it  goes 
against  my  grain,  (for,  blessed  saints, 
iniat  is  to  become  of  us ! ) — will  you 
then,  like  a  reasonable  man,  as  I  said 
already,  surrender  on  honourable 
terms,  or  will  jou,  like  an  unnatural 
old  traitor,  as  I  say  again,  see  your 
castle  demolished,  yourself  cut  in 
four  quarters,  and  your  wife  and 
daughter — for,  by  the  king  of  the  ele- 
ments !  it  is  in  right  good  earnest  I 
am — your  wife  and  daughter" — 

"  Monster ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Bra- 
bazon's  voice  from  a  window  of  the 
wall,  just  over  the  spot  at  which  the 
guns  were  pointed. 

"  Madam,  what  does  your  honour- 
able ladyship  please  to  propose?" 
cried  Cormack,  turning  with  an  air 
of  grateful  acknowledgment  at  the 
timely  overture. 

**Lady  Brabazon,  don't  presume 
to  interfere  I "  exclaimed  Sir  Simon, 
from  his  stand  on  the  tower  top, 
irom  which  he  commanded  a  view 
of  the  window  now  occupied  by  his 
lady.  "  If  you  interfere  between  me 
and  the  king's  enemies,  you  will  be 
guilty  of  both  high  and  petty  treason ! 
Remember,  madam,  that  I  am  here 
the  governor,  and  that  by  me  alone 
terms  can  be  accepted  or  refused." 

"  Oh  then !  tis  the  fancy  governor 
you  are,  all  out!"  cried  Cormack; 
"  *tis  a  pattern  you  are  for  discretion 
and  considerat^ness  to  all  the  wardens 
in  Leinster,  not  a  doubt  of  it !  Why, 
you  stubborn,  foolish  old  man,  sure 
there's  more  sense  in  her  ladyship's 
little  finger  than  in  ^our  whole  body  ! 
Ay,  indeed,  madam,  it  is  not  without 
reason  I  say  it,  for  isn't  the  whole 
country  fuU  of  the  report  of  your 
ladyship's  sense  and  beauty! — sure 
enough;  and  more's  the  pity  to  see  so 
much  discretion  and  loveliness  thrown 
away  upon  this  old  boccough,  whom, 
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saving  your  ladyship's  honourable 
presence,  I  take  to  be  no  better  than 
a  hog!" 

"Wretch!"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
"  do  not  add  insult  to  cruelty.  Listen 
to  my  resolution.  I  and  ray  daughter 
have  heard  your  abominable  threats : 
we  prefer  death,  a  hundred  thousand 
deaths,  to  the  dishonour  you  are 
not  ashamed  to  declare  yourselves 
ready  to  perpetrate  against  de- 
fenceless women.  But  these  atro- 
cities you  never  shall  execute.  Before 
a  stone  of  these  walls  crumbles  be* 
fore  your  cannon,  we  shall  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  further  indignity.  Since 
misfortune  has  deprived  us  of  other 
defence,  your  cannon-shot  shall  never 
come  against  these  walls  but  through 
our  bodies.  Fire  now,  if  you  have 
the  heart  to  fire  against  women  !'' 
To  the  indescribable  amazement  of 
all  the  spectators,  but  of  none  so 
much  as  Sir  Simon,  the  window  over- 
looking the  part  of  the  wall  threatened 
by  Cormack's  battery  was  flung  open, 
and  two  figures,  in  the  well-known 
blue  and  amber  robes  of  Lady  and 
Lucy  Brabazon,  slung  in  arm-chairs, 
were  lowered  from  the  window  till 
they  hung  right  opposite  the  mouths 
of  the  cannon. 

"  Hilloa!  Mlloa!  the  woman's  mad  !'* 
screamed  Sir  Simon.  "They're  mad 
both  of  them,  as  sure  as  God'  s  in 
heaven.  Lady  Brabazon,  you  old 
fool !  I  wasn't  in  earnest,  yon  know  I 
wasn't ;  Lucy,  daughter  Lucy,  you  silly 
child — oh,  gracious  Grod!  they'll  be 
blown  in  pieces.  Teague,  Master 
Cormack,  good  O'Dempsey,  for  Jesus* 
sake  one  moment ;  I  demand  a  par- 
ley." 

"  No  parley ! "  shouted  in  ferocious 
tones  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  who  had 
ridden  up  impatient  of  the  delay. 
"  Apply  your  match,  villain ;  we  hold 
our  hands  now  for  no  flesh,  of  either 
man  or  womn;"  But  Cormack,  to 
whom  this  command  was  addressed, 
flung  his  match  to  the  ground  on  the 
instant ;  and  the  look  of  bewilderment 
which  he  had  worn  for  the  last  few 
minutes,  gave  place  at  once  to  an  ex- 
pression of  decision  and  daring.  At 
the  same  moment,  O'Dempsey  him- 
self, starting  forward,  exclaimed — 
"  O'Neill,  you  ^all  not  command  the 
Kind  Dempsey  to  turn  their  hands 
to  their  own  dishonour.    GU>backto 
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*'  Young  Verdon  has  had  the  execu- 
tion of  the  rebels  ever  since  they  dis- 
persed. A  gallant  joung  fellow,  bj 
my  honour !  Sir  Simon,  and  has  done 
Buch  service  to-day,  and  every  day 
for  the  last  week,  in  the  cause  of  king 
and  country,  as  will  make  him  a 
viscount  of  the  realm,  if  1  have  any 
influence  at  Whitehall." 

"  And  if  you  can  only  prevail  on 
Sir  Simon  to  give  up  an  old  stupid 
grudge  he  has  against  Sir  Theobald's 
fethcr,  my  lord,"  cried  Lady  Braba- 
xon,  "  we  shall  be  quite  prepared  to 
back  your  lordship's  efforts  in  his 
favour  by  providing  him  with  a  coun- 
tess. Don't  run  away,  Lucy — it  Is  no 
sham  siege  this  time." 

"  Ha  !  sit5  the  wind  in  that  quar- 
ter?" cried  the  earl.  **  By  my  word, 
I  congratulate  you,  my  old  friend,  on 
a  most  honourable  alliance." 

'*  I  am  no  match  for  these  women, 
my  lord,"  replied  the  governor. 
**  Whether  I  stand  on  my  head  or  my 

heels,  I  know  no  longer ;  and  by , 

as  it  seems  to  me,  these  guns  that 


they  frightened  ns  so  damnably  with 
are  shams  like  all  the  rest  of  it.  By 
the  honour  of  a  soldier,  iam  ashamed 
of  the  whole  business,  grudge  and  alL 
Only  I  hope  the  youn^'  gallant  that 
you  mean  to  make  a  viscount  of  is  not 
to  be  a  noble  of  straw,  like  the  Suffcmn 
Earl  of  Desmond." 

**  If  land  in  Ireland  l>e  worth  rent 
after  these  disturbances,"  replied  the 
earl,  "  he  inherits  the  b(*st  half  barony 
in  Meath  by  LukoTaaff'.?  death,  who 
was  killed  yesterday,  poor  fellow,  by 
the  rebels  at  the  bridge  of  Trim.  But 
here  he  comes  to  answer  for  himself, 
and  his  sword,  by  my  faith !  very 
handsomely  spotted." 

As  he  spoke,  Sir  llieobald  was  seen 
riding  up  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
horse,  who  had  evidently  been  en- 
gaged in  hot  work.  ^^  Let  fall  the 
drawbridge,  Watkins,"  cried  the  go- 
vernor, *'  and  come  down  with  me, 
Lady  Brabazon,  and  bring  tho  minx 
with  you.  I  will  hear  what  our  gal- 
lant has  got  to  say  for  himself  in  the 
presence  chamber." 


AGRITPA  d'AUBIGNIS  AND  MADAME  DE  MAINTENON. 


On  a  spring  day  of  the  year  1560, 
an  excited  crowd  was  assembled  with- 
out the  walls  of  a  town  of  Tonraine, 
which,  although  of  small  size  and  im- 
portance, had  been  the  residence  of 
several  kings,  and  the  birth  and  death 
place  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France. 
Upon  this  occasion,  no  regal  pageant 
attracted  tho  throng,  nor  was  the 
gaze  of  the  mob  one  of  idle  curiosity. 
Gratified  hatred  and  savage  exulta- 
tion were  legible  on  most  of  the  faces 
there  collected  together ;  only  a  few 
countenances  wore  an  expression  of 
horror  and  pity  ;  and  fewer  still  were 
those  whose  contracted  brows,  com- 
pressed lips,  and  pallid  cheeks,  be- 
trayed their  suppressed  grief  and  in- 
dignation. The  sight  that  aroused 
these  various  emotions  in  the  specta- 
tors was  that  of  a  row  of  human  heads 
fixed  upon  the  battlements  of  the 
fortress,  and  bearing  horrible  testi- 
mony to  the  power  and  cruelty  of  the 
house  of  Guise,   then  paramount  in 


France.  The  vast  plan  of  insurrec- 
tion, known  in  history  as  the  Conspi- 
racy of  Amboise,  whose  chief  was 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Condd, 
and  its  object  the  overthrow  and  im- 
prisonment of  tho  haughty  13alafr^ 
and  of  his  no  less  arrogant  brother, 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  had  been 
discovered  and  frustrated ;  and  twelve 
hundred  nobles  and  gentlemen,  includ- 
ing much  of  the  best  Ilugucnot  blood 
in  the  land,  had  expiated  upon  the 
scaffold  their  failure  and  offence. 
Francis  IL,  a  feeble  and  incapable 
prince,  then  occupied  the  throne,  and 
the  sword  of  Guise  was  virtually  the 
sceptre  of  France. 

Of  those  who  contemplated,  with 
ill-concealed  fury,  the  horrible  tro- 
phies of  that  bigoted  and  vindictive 
party  which,  twelve  years  later,  rioted 
in  the  bloody  saturnalia  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, one  of  the  most  remarkable 
was  a  middle-aged  man,  of  robust 
frame  and  martial  asjwct,  whose  dress 
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tried  as  means  of  conversion  ;  then  it 
was    attempted    to    sulxluc  her    by- 
harshness  and  humiliation :  she  was 
left  with  the  servants,  and  cmploye<l  in 
the    most   menial   olHc«'s.     *I   com- 
manded   in    the    poult  r}--yard,'    !?ho 
afterwards  said,  '  and  it  Is  thrre  my 
reign  commenced/    Every  morninpr, 
a  mask  on  her  fiioo  to  yirescrve  her 
complexion,    a   straw-hat    upon  her 
head,  a  switch   in  iior  hand,  and  a 
little  basket  npon  her  arm,  she  was 
sent  to  take  care    oi  tiio    turkeys, 
strictly  forbidden  to  touch  the  ba>ket 
till  she  had  got  by  heart  live  verses  of 
Pibrac."     She  was  subsequently  sent 
to  an  Ursnline  convent,  and  there,  by 
kind  treatment,  was  induced  to  abjure 
Calvinism.     Her  mother's  death,  and 
that  of  Madame  de  Villette,  again  left 
her  without  other  resources  but  the 
charitv  of  Madame  di?  Nouillant,  which 
was  very  scanty,  avarice  being  that 
pious  lady's  most  prominent  characte- 
ristic.    In  her  house.  Mademoiselle 
d'Aubignj!'  had  to  endure  innumerable 
privations  and   vexations  ;   but   she 
was  rescued  from  seclusion  by  the 
vanity  of  her  parsimonious  benefac- 
tress, who  found  her  own  importance 
in  society  increased  by  the  association 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  —  for 
beauty  she  unquestionably  possessed, 
although  such  is  not  the  popular  no- 
tion.   The  error  is  accounted  for  by  M. 
de  Noailles.    **  Unfortunately  for  Ma- 
dame de  Mainteuon,'*  he  says,  "  it  is 
only  at  too  ripe  an  age  that  her  eleva- 
tion attracts  our  gaze.    We  know  her 
only  as  an  old  woman ;  we  always 
picture  her  to  ourselves  in  her  fillemot 
dress  and  coif,  devout   and  severe: 
ruling  the  court  which  had  become  as 
serious  as   herself,  and    supporting, 
besides  the  weight  of  years,  her  own 
ennui   and    the    king's.     Iler   best- 
known  portrait,  taken  at  the  age  of 
sixty — the    one    in  which    she  was 
painted  by  Mignard  in  the  character 
of  St  Frances — has  an  expression  of 
nobility  and  dignity,  but,  at  the  same 
time,    of  sadness    and    melancholy, 
which     contributes    to    fix    her    in 
our  imagination  under   that   aspect. 
For   us,   no    lingering  reflection    of 
youth  softens  upon  her  countenance 
the  wiinkles  of  advanced  ago.    She 
shonld  have  been  known  young.  Hap- 
py those  whose  likeness  is  handed 
down  to  posterity  ad  an  imago  of  grace 
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and  beauty  ;  for  them  postoritv  ia 
more  indulgent.    .     .     An  oval  JacCy 
chestnut  hair,  a  complexion  fair  almost 
to  pallor,  black  eyebrows  and  long 
lashes,  dark  eyef«,  at  once  soft  and 
sparkling,   rejrular  and  delicate  fea- 
tures, a  graceful  and  intelligent  physi- 
ognomy, an  elegant  and  noble  carriage 
of  the  head,  and  very  handsome  shoul- 
ders, rendert'd  her  a  person  of  rare  dis- 
tinction, and  of  an  uncommon  style  of 
l)eauty :  it  is  thus  that  she  is  represented 
in  the  enamel  by  Pet itot,  preserved  at 
the  Louvre,  (an  engraving  from  which 
is  protixed  to  M.  de  Noailles'  work,) 
and  in  the  portrait  which  Scarron  had 
taken  of  her,  at  the  same  period,  by 
Mignard."    She  was  then  four-and- 
twenty.    It  was  nine  years  previously 
that  Madame  de  Neuillant,  who  some- 
times assisted  at  Scarron's  conver- 
saziones, introduced  her  to  the  gay 
and  accomplished,  but  mixed  society, 
which  was  wont  to  assemble  at  tho 
house  of  the  witty,  eccentric,   and 
good-heart<Kl  cripple.     "  She  was  al- 
ready handsome,  but  timid,  and  em- 
barrassed by  her  provincial-looking 
dress  and  by  her  gown,  which  was 
too  short,  and  on  her  entrance  sho 
began  to  cry.     Her  youth  and  con- 
fusion touched  everybody,  but  especi- 
ally   Scarron."      About    two   years 
afterwards,  her  mother  having  died  in 
the  inten-al,  he  married  her.      If  he 
had  been  attracted  at  first  sight  by 
her  beauty,  ho  was  still  more  charmed 
by  the  wit,  good  taste,  and  good  sense, 
which  he  soon  afterwards  discovered 
in  her.    In  short,  he  fell  in  love,  al- 
though the  cynic  conld  not  help  sneer- 
ing at  himself— as  he  sat  in  his  easy- 
chair,  crippled  in    every  limb,  and 
bearing,  as  ho  himself  said,  "  no  bad 
resemblance  to  tho  letter  Z" — for  dar- 
ing to  entertain  such  a  sentiment. 
Influenced  by  this  feeling,  and  by  the 
compassion  with    which  her  forlorn 
condition  inspired  him,  he  ofifered  her 
his  hand.    *^  I  preferred  him  to  a  con- 
vent," was  her  reply  to  those  who  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  her  acceptance  of 
so  strange  a  snitor. 

The  history  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  is  so  well  known,  so  many  dis- 
tinguished writers  have  bnsied  them- 
selves directly  or  incidentally  with 
her  biography,  that  a  mere  outline  of 
her  career  wonld  tell  nothing  that  is 
new  to  anybody.  £venM.deN(Nulle0| 
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whose  Tolnmlnous  work  might  natn- 
rally  be  supposed  to  contain  noyel 
particulars — as  it  certainly  contains 
original  views — of  a  subject  that  is 
rather  hackneyed,  thinks  proper  to  pre- 
lude by  an  apologetic  explanation. 
Whilst  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon^s  letters,  he 
proposed  prefixing  to  it  a  tolerably 
extensive  notice  of  her  life.  Led 
away  by  the  interest  of  the  subject, 
and  the  importance  of  the  period,  his 
memoir  imperceptibly  grew  into  two 
copious  volumes,  which  he  was  induced 
to  publish  in  an  independent  form, 
and  which  he  considers  to  compose  a 
tolerably  complete  history  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  part  where  the  work  is  most  de- 
fective is  the  military  history  of  that 
remarkable  reign.  That  is  compress- 
ed into  a  short  chapter,  whilst  a  third 
of  the  whole  work  is  occupied  with  a 
discussion  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  of  the  causes  that 
led  to  it,  and  of  the  degree  of  blame  to 
be  attached  to  Louis,  with  a  vindica- 
tion of  Madame  de  Maintenon  from 
stimulating  the  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  an  endeavour  to 
prove  that  it  was  wholly  out  of  her 
power  to  prevent  it.  All  these  points 
are  settled  by  M.  de  Noailles  in  a 
manner  which  he  deems  perfectly  con- 
clusive. For  the  iustification  of  his 
heroine,  he  especially  cites  her  letters. 
"Above  all,"  he  says,  "I  have  lot 
Madame  do  Maintenon  speak  for 
herself.  There  is  no  historical  per- 
sonage concerning  whom  more  false- 
hoods have  been  promulgated,  and, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  of  her, 
the  only  way  to  know  her  is  to 
read  her  correspondence.  I  have 
been  careful,  at  each  epoch  and  inci- 
dent of  her  life,  to  let  her  explain  and 
show  her  true  sentiments.  I  have 
sought  to  make  her  history  out  of  her 
letters."  He  supports  this  evidence, 
which  alone  might  not  carry  convic- 
tion to  idl,  by  quotations  from  nume- 
rous cotemponury  writers,  and  by 
long  and  elaborate  arguments  of  his 
own,  sometimes  more  specious  than 
oonvincinff.  He  begms,  after  an  able 
sketch  of  the  social  movement  in 
France  during  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  describing 
her  mairied  life  with  Scarron,  and  by 
repelling  the  calunides  levelled  by 


St  Simon  and  others  against  her  con- 
duct as  a  young  woman.  A  more 
trying  and  perilous  position  con 
scarcely  be  imagined  than  that  of  this 
beautiful  girl  of  seventeen,  exposed 
to  the  seductions  and  contamination 
of  the  c^iULvocal  society  that  fre- 
quented the  house  of  the  paralytic 
wit,  whose  nurse  she  had  become  when 
she  accepted  the  title  of  his  wife. 
Whilst  the  Hotel  Bambouillet,  in  the 
words  of  St  Simon,  "  was  a  sort  of 
academy  of  wits,  of  gallantry,  virtue, 
and  science,  the  rendezvous  of  all  who 
were  distinguished  by  quality  and 
merit — a  tribunal  to  which  it  was  im- 
perative to  defer,  and  whose  decisions 
had  great  weight  in  society,"  there 
existed  in  Paris  another  coterie,  whose 
meetings,  less  select,  were  often  far 
gayer  than  those  of  the  more  aristo- 
cratic and  dignified  assembly.  "There 
too,"  says  M.  de  Noailles,  "  courtiers 
were  to  be  seen,  in  company  with 
Marlon  de  Lorme  and  Ninon  de  TEn- 
ck>s,  and  mingled  with  men  of  letters, 
but  all  those  were  bon  vivatUs  and 
gay  companions.  In  the  midst  of  this 
curcle  was  enthroned  a  little  man  of 
grotesque  countenance,  deformed  from 
illness,  and  constantly  in  pain,  but 
always  laughing  and  making  all 
around  him  laugh.  Of  inexhaustible 
gaiety,  fertile  in  sallies  and  full  of 
wit,  his  reputation  drew  a  crowd 
around  his  sick  conch.  This  little 
man  was  Scarron  ;  he  is  entitled  to  a 
place  here,  not  only  from  his  personal 
celebrity,  but  also  because  his  house 
was  one  of  the  principal  meeting- 
places  of  that  secondary  society, 
which  was  not  imconnected  with  the 
social  transformation  we  speak  of. 
When  the  beaux  etqyrits  of  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Palais  Cardinal,  in 
the  quarter  of  the  Marais  Scarron's 
drawing-room  opened.  In  the  one 
place,  fine  sentiment,  refined  conver- 
sation, romantic  intrigues  and  bril- 
liant but  somewhat  pretentious  en- 
tertainments;  in  the  other,  gaiety, 
joy,  folly,  suppers  to  which  each 
guest  contributed  his  dish,  and  where 
the  language  was  as  firce  as  the 
thoughts." 

Scarron,  a  clear-sighted  appreciator 
of  the  failings  and  vices  of  himself  and 
his  boon  companions,  foretold,  in  cy- 
nical phrase,  a  speedy  change  in  the 
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— so  singtilar  a  one,  that  the  great 
Cond6,  meeting  her  on  the  pnblic 
promenade,  did  not  hesitate  to  pay 
his  respects  to  her,  hat  in  hand,  at 
the  door  of  her  carriage.  It  is  ex- 
plained also  by  Madame  Scarron's 
position  in  her  husband's  hoose,  where 
Ninon  had  long  been  a  visitor,  and 
by  the  easy  morality  of  the  period. 
.  .  .  Ninon  was  then  nearly  forty, 
twenty  years  older  than  Madame 
Scarron.  Her  conduct  was  more  re- 
strained than  in  her  youth^  and,  with- 
out being  much  more  moral,  it  was 
externally  more  decent."  The  extent 
of  this  comparative  decency  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  Ninon  was 
then  living  in  the  country  with  Vil- 
larceaux,  her  favourite  lover,  to  the 
great  grief  of  his  young  wife,  who, 
with  her  infant  daughter,  dwelt  in 
retirement  at  Paris,  or  at  her  mother's 
chateau.  Yillarceaux  fell  in  lovo 
with  Madame  Scarron,  and  Ninon, 
who  was  desirous  of  transferring  her 
favour  to  Coligny,  assisted  him  in  his 
pursuit  of  la  MU  Indienne^  the  name 
frequently  given  to  Mademoiselle  d' Au- 
bignd,  from  her  childhood  having  been 
passed  in  the  West  Indies.  Informed 
of  the  conspiracy  against  her  virtue, 
Madame  Scarron  was  about  to  quarrel 
with  Ninon,  but  abstained  upon  re- 
flection, and,  in  concert  with  the 
Ablx^  Tctu,  arranged  apian  to  reclaim 
Villarceaux.  The  counter-plot  was 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Vil- 
larceaux was  inveigled  into  writing  a 
letter,  in  which  he  declared  ho  re- 
nounced for  ever  the  unworthy  connec- 
tion with  Ninon.  On  repairing  to  a 
rendezvous  accorded  him  by  Madame 
Scarron,  ho  found  himself  in  presence 
of  his  wife,  who  thanked  him  with 
tears,  and  an  effusion  of  tenderness,  for 
the  assurance  of  fhture  fidelity  he  had 
spontaneously  transmitted  to  her.  She 
had  received  the  letter  intended  for 
Madame  Scarron.  Touched  by  her 
affection,  and  by  that  of  his  little 
daughter,  Villarceaux  accepted  with 
a  good  grace  the  part  of  a  penitent 
husband  thus  skilfully  imposed  upon 
him,  wrote  a  grateful  letter  to  his  fair 
deceiver,  and  was  ever  afterwards  her 
attached  friend.  Madame  de  Genlis, 
in  her  historical  romance,  or  romantic 
history,  of   Madame  de  Maintenon^ 


relates  this  incident  in  much  detail, 
and  with  all  the  attraction  of  style  for 
which  the  clever  mistress  of  Egalit^ 
was  distinguished.  But  at  the  best  it 
has  a  Decameronian  savour ;  and  al- 
though the  end  attained  was  unques* 
tionably  laudable,  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  with  the  notions  of  propriety 
of  the  present  day  the  part  played  ia 
the  intrigue  by  a  virtuous  and  beauti- 
ful woman  of  twentv.  The  chief 
imputations  cast  upon  her  by  cotem- 
poraries  have  reference  to  this  same 
Villarceaux,  but  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Scarron.  During  his  life, 
only  one  person,  Gilles  Boileau,  dared, 
out  of  animosity  to  the  husband,  to 
defame  the  virtue  of  the  wife.  This 
he  did  in  an  epigram,  which  excited 
universal  indignation ;  and  a  hint 
from  a  person  of  quality,  that  he 
might  perhaps  be  repaid  by  cudgel- 
ling, induced  him  to  retract  the  calum- 
ny. Ninon  herself,  who,  it  appears,  was 
very  anxious  to  see  her  otherwise,  did 
unwilling  homage  to  the  strict  cor- 
rectness of  her  young  friend's  conduct; 
and  Tallemant  des  Rdaux,  the  scan- 
dalous chronicler  of  the  day,  who  was 
apt  enough  to  record  as  facts  malicious 
and  unfounded  reports,  casts  no  im- 
putation upon  her.  St  Simon  furiously 
attacks  her  conduct  after  the  death  of 
Scarron.  This  writer,  deprived  by  his 
independent  character  of  the  favour 
of  Louis  Xrv.,  scarcely  attempts 
to  dissemble  his  hatred  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  of  the  king's  legiti- 
mated bastards  —  and  doubtless  it 
frequently  rendered  him  partial  and 
unjust ;  but  M.  de  Noailles  goes  too 
far  in  refusing  all  historical  value  to 
his  Memoirs.  *'  St  Simon,"  he  says, 
'^  is  a  painter,  a  poet,  an  orator, 
anything  you  like,  except  an  histo- 
rian." And  he  devotes  some  pages 
to  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  credit  of 
the  author  he  thus  condemns,  as 
eagerl^r  as  though  he  had  inherited 
the  animosities  of  his  ancestor,  that 
Due  de  Noailles  whom  Duclos  shows 
us  trembling  with  fury,  when  com- 
pelled by  St  Simon's  persistauco  to 
do  justice  to  the  town  of  Ferigucux, 
cruelly  oppressed  by  his  friend  Cour- 
son.*  He  successfully  exposes  cer- 
tain weaknesses  and  blunders  of  St 
Simon,  but  we  doubt  the  Success  of 
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liis  attempt  "wholly  to  put  a^iilo  liis 
Ikli'iuolrs,  u"*  iintnistwortliv  in  all  that 
relates  to  JMa«iauie  do  Maiatenon, 
although  St  Siiiimi  has  ci'italiily  too 
li','htly  acciptoil  caliinniio.-  n-'ju'Ctiiiir 
lior,  cunviiL  at  a  pi-riorl  when  he  hiiii- 
scli'was  ar*  vot  iinboni.  Hut  cnntivi- 
vei'sies  ol'thU  kind  are  n'»w  in-i^n-^lin:: 
to  very  A.'W,  excrpt  lor  ilie  rnrinus 
traiti^  aiul  details  tiny  hriu^'  t'>rward. 
of  times  from  which  the  i»rL*.<ent  l'^iiio- 
ratioii  Is  separated  hy  the  inaL^nitudo 
and  crowd  of  events,  even  more  ihaii 
by  the  lapse  of  yrars. 

After  Soarroii'.'?  <li\iiii,  his  wi»li»w 
was  livhi^'  in  reiirnm-nt  in  a  little 
lodging'  of  the  Kui'  d«-*  Toiirnilhs, 
cu;:cii)iied  with  bofk-^,  aiitl  with  such 
charitahlL*  wurk-  as  In-r  limited  mrans 
allowed,  whin  fortune  sought  hcTout. 
The  post  of  govorne>s  to  the  kin^^'s 
children  hy  Madaiae  do  IMonte^^pan 
"was  oliored  to  lu  r,  and  >he  acci'i'ti'd 
it,  ou  condition  that  the  ap{)ointnuMit 
should  come  in  the  form  of  an  ordrr 
from  Louis  XIV.  *'  She  feared,  ])er- 
haps,  h'St  the  clandestine  education  of 
children,  who  nii^ht  nover  Im^  n.cu^'- 
nised  by  their  father,  should  place  her 
iu  a  fill  so  iiOffition  in  suciL'tv,  bv  which 
she  was  honoured  and  tlii'rished;  and 
flhe  would  not  Jiax  e  it  said  that  she 
had  soufrht  it,  or  evim,  in  some  sort, 
voluntarily  accepted  it."  U  was  a 
mixture  of  prudery  and  prudencv,  (^f 
caro  for  her  reputation,  and  re.iranl 
for  her  interests,  freijueutly  observable 
iu  the  course  of  her  career,  which 
dictated  this  sti]ndation.  !M.  de 
Xoailles  admits  that,  besides  the  deli- 
cate motive  above  cited,  she  thought 
it  safer  to  hold  her  appointment  i»y 
the  king's  will,  thau  at  the  caprice  of 
liis  mistress.  There  was  less  chance 
of  an  allront,  and  a  better  ono  of  a 
pension.  As  to  her  position,  it  wa-^ 
unavoidably  equivocal  iu  the  eyes  of 
the  world  —  at  least  after  a  time, 
when,  owing  to  the  increased  numbers 
of  her  charge,  she  went  to  reside  iu  a 
large  isolated  house  near  Vaugirard, 
"where  she  censed  to  receive  her 
friends,  aud  occupied  herself  entirely 
with  the  children,  her  care  of  whom 
was  most  tender  aud  maternal.  Her 
sudden  renunciation  of  society,  her 
solitary  life,  and  the  king's  visits,  made 
the  world  talk,  and  reports  even  spread 
of  her  having  supplanted  Madame 
lie  Montcspan.  Gradually,  however, 
the  mystery  was  dissipated,  and  the 
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true  state  of  thiuL's  br-came  ki:own. 
It  was  very  so<jn  aft  it  lier  installatitm 
in  this  ntrj.at,accor<liNiMu  Madame  do 
t.'ayhN,  that  she  lir-t  Ik^mu  to  occupy 
till"  kiuL^'s  ihoii^rhiT.  Madame  de 
3Iontespan's  eldest  dauiditer  having 
died,  "Madauh'  Sc.irnin  was  as  much 
aili'i'ted  as  the  ino-t  tender  mother 
C'uld  have  luen,  ami  much  m<ire  tliau 
wa-ilhi'real  mother:  A\hcn'uiHin  tho 
kin;:  .«aiil.  '  Slu'  kn<»ws  wt-ll  huw  to 
lo\i',  and  thrre  would  hv  ph-asuix^  in 
brini'  beloved  bv  her' — wonis  which 
C"i:-ii(ute  au  epoch  in  the  intercourse 
of  Mail.ime  deMaintenon  an(i  the  king. 
Jt  i^  thou;rht  that  fntm  that  time  the 
kin;r  was  sen.-jible  to  her  attractions, 
autl  even  that  he  ti-lilied  as  much  to 
her."  ( )ne  of  her  h-tters  to  Madame  dc 
C'tudanges.  writti-n  at  about  that  i»e- 
lind,  and  ({Uiited  at  length  by  M.  dc 
Xoaille-.  fully  coniinns  this  <»piuion. 
This  was  iu  U'>7'J.  It  was  the  com- 
meu'^ement  of  a  long  attachment,  full 
of  romantic  incident^  and  sentimental 
epi>»Mles— "f  «jnarrels  with^Iadame  do 
Moute<i»au,  and  of  nu»ral  relapses  on 
the  jurt  of  houi"*,  who,  during  the  lat- 
ter ]»art  of  the  time,  w  as  in  the  transi- 
ti(ui  state  from  the  character  of  the 
elegant  proliigate  to  that  of  the  rw- 
7ifn/C  bigot,  rwelve  or  thirteen  years 
later — in  1(j«s").  according  to  the  most 
likely  calculation  —  the  king  being 
forty-seven  years  old,  and  ^fadamc 
lie  JMaiutenou  three  years  his  se- 
nior, the  Archl)ish(ip  of  Paris  cele- 
brated their  secret  marriage  in  au 
oratory  at  Vei*3ailles,  in  preseuce  of 
Tere  la  Chaise,  (who  said  the  mass.) 
of  the  king's  vahi-dv'Chamhrt\  and  of 
;M.  dc  Montchevreuil,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Madame  dc  iMainlenon. 
Some  writers  have  said  that  Louvois 
wa.s  present,  but  this,  for  reasons 
already  given,  appears  very  doubt- 
ful, as,  indeed,  arc  many  of  the  de- 
tails popularly  credited  with  regard 
to  this  singidar  union.  The  date  of 
the  event  seems  fixed  with  tolerable 
certainty  by  La  Baumelle,  in  his  Jl/«> 
inoirs  of  Madame,  de  Maintenon.  IIc 
says,  til  at  one  day,  when  reprimand- 
ing the  Duchess  oV  Burgundy,  she  said 
to  her — "  I  was  what  I  am  before  you 
were  boni."  The  Duchess  of  Biu-- 
gundy  was  born  the  13th  December 
iG^j.  Voltaire  assigns  a  later  date  to 
the  maiTiago  —  incorrectly,  If^  this 
anecdote  be  true  ;  and  St  Simou 
alleges  it  to  have  taken  place  imme- 
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diatelj  after  tho  queen's  death,  in  the 
winter  of  1683-4,  without,  howcyer, 
assigning  any  yalid  reasons  for  the 
assertion.  The  date,  however,  is  im- 
material ;  the  fact  of  the  marriage  has 
long  since  been  established  by  testi- 
mony that  admits  not  of  dispute. 
And  eycn  if  tho  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
and  other  equally  trustworthy  per- 
sons, had  not  left  written  evidence  of 
the  fact,  the  king's  behaviour  to  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  and  certain  parts 
of  her  own  deportment,  would  leave 
no  room  for  doubt.  "  At  the  prome- 
nades of  Marly,"  says  Duclos,  "  shut 
up  in  a  sedan-chair,  to  avoid  the  least 
breath  of  air,  she  had  the  king  walk- 
ing by  her  side,  and  taking  ofi'  his  hat 
each  time  that  he  bent  forward  to 
speak  to  her.  Thus  was  she  also  seen 
on  a  rising  ground  at  the  camp  of 
Compiogne,  surrounded  by  all  the 
court,  tho  king  on  foot  beside  her,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  seated*  on 
one  of  the  poles  of  the  chair.  In  her 
own  apartments  it  was  still  less  pos- 
sible to  mistake  the  queen.  She  rose 
not  on  tho  entrance  of  princes  of  tho 
blood,  who  had  to  demand  an  au- 
dience before  they  were  admitted  to 
her  presence,  unless,  indeed,  they  were 
sent  for  to  receive  somo  dry  repri- 
mand. She  never  called  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy  otherwise  than  nugnoHne, 
and  the  duchess  always  addressed  her 
as  aunt"  How  strange  a  contrast ! 
Thirty  years  previously,  this  woman 
of  fifty,  before  whom  tho  greatest  king 
in  Europe  now  stood  uncovered — a 
mark  of  respect  he  had  never  shown 
to  the  queen,  or  to  .in^  of  his  mis- 
tresses— had  walked,  m  tho  flower 
of  her  youth  and  beauty,  beside  the 
chair  in  which  the  poor  cripple  Scar- 
ron  took  his  airing,  beneath  the 
arcades  of  the  Place  lioyale. 

For  some  years  before  tho  marriage, 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  power  over 
Louis  XIV.,  although  occasionally 
weakened  by  the  fugitive  seductions 
of  Madame  do  Fontange,  or  some 
other  favourite  of  tho  hour,  was  as 
great,  to  all  appearance,  as  at  any 
subsequent  period.  Already  the  iu- 
iluence  of  tho  priests  and  Jesuits  who 
accompanied  her  advent,  was  visible 
lu  the  violent  efforts  made  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Huguenots  —  ef- 
forts which,  when  unsuccessful,  were 


replaced  by  the  most  oppressive  and* 
cruel  measures.  These  persecutions 
were  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
ardent  attempts  at  proselytism.  Ou 
all  sides,  missionaries  were  at  work. 
When  they  failed,  dragoons  replaced 
them.  The  sword  succeeded  to  the 
crucifix.  Neither  were  successful; 
but  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
fftmilies,  belonging  to  the  most  intel- 
ligent classes  of  the  French  population, 
fled  from  their  native  land,  where  re- 
ligious liberty  was  refused  them,  to 
enrich  other  countries  by  their  inge- 
nuity and  industry.  By  guarding 
the  frontiers,  Louvois  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  check  this  wholesale 
emigration,  the  evil  of  which  was  in- 
sufiicicnt  to  wrest  concessions  torn 
the  king.  "  The  first  of  religions  for 
Louis  XrV.,"  says  Duclos,  "  was  tho 
belief  in  the  royal  authority.  Igno- 
rant, besides,  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
su]>erstitious  in  his  devotion,  he  pur- 
sued a  real  or  imaginary  heresy  as  an 
act  of  disobeilience,  and  thought  to 
expiate  his  faults  by  persecution." 
Always  inclined  to  tjnranny,  this  qua- 
lity augmented  tenfold  when  he  threw 
himself  into  the  aims  of  bigotry  and 
the  Jesuits,  of  which  body  St  Simon 
asserts  that  he  became  a  lay  member. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  was  as  much 
under  their  influence  as  if  he  had 
been  bound  by  the  terrible  obligations 
imposed  upon  the  members  of  that 
execrable  fraternity.  "The  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Xantes  was  the 
most  terrible  act  of  this  fanatical  de- 
votion. Ix)uis  pretended  to  the  rule 
of  consciences.  France,  already 
ruined  by  war,  luxury,  and  festivals^ 
was  depopulated  by  proscriptions; 
and  the  foreigner  was  the  gainer  by 
our  losses.  Ix)uis  was  but  the  blind 
instrument  of  this  barbarity.  They 
represented  to  him,  under  the  black- 
est colours,  those  heretics  to  whom 
his  grandfather  Heniy  chiefly  owed 
his  crown.  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
bom  in  the  bosom  of  Calvinism,  feared 
to  draw  suspicion  on  her  own  ortho- 
doxy by  intercession  for  her  former 
brethren.*'*  Voltaire,  whom  M.  do 
Koailles  admits  to  be  tolerably  cor- 
rect in  his  judgment  of  Madame  do 
Maintenon,  says  that  she  did  not  press 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  its  consequences,  but  that  neither 
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did  she  oppose  it.  It  is  significant, 
however,  of  the  unscrupulous  lengths 
to  which  she  deemed  herself  justified 
in  going  to  obtain  converts  to  Rome, 
that,  during  the  absence  nt  sea  of  her 
cousin,  M.  de  Villctte,  she  fraudulently 
obtained  possession  of  his  young  chil- 
dren, and  prevailed  with  them  to 
abjure  their  father's  religion.  *'  She 
was  full  of  joy,"  says  M.  de  Xoailles, 
"  to  have  rendered  so  great  a  service 
to  their  souls — greater  even  than  to 
their  fortunes."  The  latter  point, 
however,  was  not  neglected;  and,  sub- 
sequently, the  king  gave  a  regiment 
of  dragoons  to  the  eldest  son,  and  a 
commission  in  his  guards  to  the 
younger.  In  a  letter  to  her  brother, 
dated  19th  December  1G80,  she  deve- 
lops her  plan  for  the  conversion  of  all 
her  young  relatives.  "  Young  de 
Murray,"  she  says,  speaking  of  M.  de 
Villette's  eldest  boy,  "has  long  been  a 
Catholic.  M.  de  Saint-IIermine  ar- 
rived to-day,  and  I  think  will  give  me 
more  trouble.  In  a  few  days  I  shall 
have  Mesdemoiselles  de  Saint- Her- 
mine,  de  Caumont,  and  de  AIur<;ay ; 
I  hope  I  shall  not  miss  one.  But  I 
like  Minette,  whom  I  saw  at  Cognac. 
If  you  could  send  her  to  me,  you 
would  do  me  a  great  pleasure.  There 
care  no  other  means  than  violence ;  for 
they  will  he  much  afflicted  in  thefarnHy 
by  de  Murgay^s  conversion ;  you 
should  prevail  with  her,  therefore,  to 
write  to  me  that  she  wishes  to  become 
a  Catholic.  You  will  send  me  her 
letter:  I  will  send  you  back  a  lettre-de- 
cachety  in  virtue  of  which  you  will 
take  her  into  your  own  house,  until 
you  find  an  opportunity  of  sending  her 
oflT,  by  means  of  the  M.  de  Xaintes,  or 
M.  de  Tours."  In  this  creditable 
manner  were  employed,  it  appears,  a 
part  of  the  nine  thousand  lettreji-de- 
cachet  issued  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  sumamed  the  Great.  It  were 
easy  to  give  a  host  of  similar  details 
respecting  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
propagandist  manoeuvres.  Doubt- 
less, she  acted  according  to  her  con- 
ficience,  guided  by  the  jesiutical  max- 
im that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
We  find  her  exulting  in  the  success  of 
her  intrigues :  ^^  On  ne  voit  que  moi^^"* 
ahe  says,  "  dans  les  cglises,  conduisant 
quelque  Iluguenoiy 

**  Whilst  the  king  was  occupied  with 

'  ^  amours,*'  say  Duclos,  "  the  court  was 

ant :   the  confessor  stepped  in  an  d 


took  possession,  it  became  dull  and  hypo- 
critical. The  courtiers  ran  to  the  chapel 
as  they  before  had  hurried  to  ball  and 
pageant ;  but  the  king  was  still  the  god 
to  whom  the  worship  was  addressed, 
lie  had  opportunities  of  pcrceiviug  this. 
Once  that  he  was  expected  at  evening 
prayer,  the  aitfles  were  full  of  courtly 
devotees.  Brissac,  major  of  the  body- 
guard, entered  the  chapel,  said  aloud  to 
his  men  that  the  king  was  not  coming, 
and  withdrew  them.  In  an  instant  the 
chapel  emptied  itself ;  the  Marchioness  of 
Dangeau  and  three  or  four  other  women 
alone  remaining.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards,  Brissac  replaced  the  guards. 
The  King  arrived,  and  was  astonished  at 
the  extraordinary  solitude.  Brissac  told 
him  the  reason  ;  Louis  laughed,  and  per- 
haps he  pardoned  the  indifference  to 
religion  in  favour  of  the  respect  and  fear 
shown  to  his  person." 

The  morality  of  which  the  king  set 
an  example  after  his  second  marriage, 
fouud  as  few  sincere  imitators  as  his 
exaggerated  devotion.  No  words, 
that  we  can  venture  to  employ,  would 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  profli- 
gacy prevalent  under  his  reign — of  the 
debaucheries  of  the  clergy,  the  vileness 
of  the  courtiers,  the  immorality  of 
all  classes.  Dulaure,  in  his  Tableau 
Moral  of  Paris,  under  Louis  XR\, 
gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  state 
of  society  ;  and  although  he  has  been 
taxed  with  exaggeration  in  certain 
financial  statistics  relating  to  that 
reign,  his  evidence  is  corroborated  by 
the  records  of  the  time,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  as  to  its  morals.  "  The 
clergy,"  he  says,  "  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  men  of  genius,  who  threw  a 
bright  lustre  upon  their  century,  and 
of  a  few  others,  commendable  for  their 
talents  and  regular  lives,  were  plunged 
in  ignorance  and  dissoluteness.  When 
the  conversion  of  the  Protestants  was 
undertaken,  hanlly  a  priest  was  to  be 
found  in  the  rural  districts  capable  of 
instructing  them  by  his  discoui*se,  and 
of  edifying  them  by  his  conduct. 
The  king  set  an  example  of  disorder 
by  his  gallantries."  A  king  who 
scrupled  not  to  travel  with  his  wife 
and  his  two  mistresses,  (de  Montcs- 
pan  and  la  Valliere,)  all  in  the  same 
carriage — ^whilst  the  people  flocked  to 
see  the  three  queens,  as  they  called 
them  —  could  with  ill  grace  have 
shown  himself  too  severe  a  censor  of 
his  subjects.  Later,  however,  in  the 
height  of  his  fanaticism,  when  he  was 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  pious 
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Madame  de  Maintcnon  and  his  spiri- 
taal  advisers,  and  religion  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  the  clergy  and  cour- 
tiers   continued   their   evil    courses, 
merely  adding  hypocrisy  to  their  other 
vices.    The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  de 
Uarlay,  was  noted  for  his  debauch- 
eries, notwithstanding  which  he  was 
about    to  receive  a   cardlnaFs   hat, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  apoplexy 
in  1695.     "  What  is  now  wanted," 
wrote  Madame  de  S<^vigne,  ^^  is  some 
one   to   make   his   funeral    oration. 
They  say  there  arc  only  two  trifling 
considerations  that  render  the  task 
difficult— his  life  and  his  death."  The 
corruption  of  the  ladies  of  the  court 
was  extreme.    "They  united,"  says 
Dulaure,  "  piide  with  baseness,  licen- 
tiousness with  devotion,  the  forms  of 
politeness  with  acts  of  cruelty.  When 
too  old  for  amorous  intrigues,  they 
became  passionate  gamblers,  quarrel- 
some, litigious,  fabe    devotees,    the 
tyrants  of  their  homes,  the  curse  of 
their  families.    The  annals  of  tribu- 
nals, and  historical   records,    alTord 
abundant  and  indisputable  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  this  picture.    "We  have 
already  seen  a  specimen  of  their  morals 
in  the  matter  of  the  poisonings" — 
referring  to  the  affair  of  La  Voisin 
and  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers, 
in  which  a  great  number  of  noble  per- 
sons  belonging   to  the   court   were 
niixed  up,  although  most  of  them  got 
off  with  light  punishment.      When 
devotion  (or  hypocrisy)  had  become 
the  fashion  at  court,  "  the  lady  gam- 
blers,"  says   a   cotemporary  writer, 
"  upon  separating,  pronounced  a  for- 
mula, by  which  they  reciprocally  made 
each  other  a  present  of  any  gains  that 
mi^ht  have  been  unfairly  acquired. 
This  mode  of  defrauding  God,  prac- 
tised by  so  many  pious  hai-pies,  even 
in  the  very  apartments  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  appeared  to  me  an  emi- 
nently characteristic  trait."  Tolerance 


went  yet  farther ;  and  men,  known  to 
have  committed  ignominious  crimes^ 
such  as  theft  and  coining,  were  ad- 
mitted, in  virtue   of  their   ancient 
names  and  amusing  qualities,  into  the 
very  highest  circles.    As  for  cheating 
at  cai'ds,  nothing  was  thought  of  it. 
The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Duke  de  Grammont  speaks  jestingly 
of  his  addiction  to  this  base  practice. 
"  A  great  sharper  and  a  great  cheat 
at  play,"  says  St  Simon.    This  is  the 
Duke  de  Grammont  of  whom  we  read 
in  Lcmontey^s  Nouveaux  Memoires  de 
Dangeau^  that,  in  his  seventy-thurd 
year,  his  wife  made  him  say  a  pater- 
noster, for  the  first  time  in  his  life* 
"Truly   a  fine  prayer!"  he   said; 
"f&/<o   made  itf^"*     Bussy  llabutin, 
in  his  Memoirs,  mentions  that,  having 
been  robbed,  he  suspected  one  of  his 
retinue :  "  I  strongly  suspected  that 
gentleman,"  he  remarks,  as  if  the 
thing  were  quite  natural,  "  for  he  had 
been  all  his  life  a  sharper."     And 
elsewhere  he  speaks  of  an  equerry,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  whose  bravery  and 
friendship  he  extols,  and  adds,  (as 
quietly  as  if  he  were  saying  that  the 
man  was  a  good  shot  and  horseman,) 
"  he  was  addicted  to  every  vice,  and 
robbery  and  murder  were  as  familiar 
to  him  as  eating  and  drinking."  Such 
lenity  is  best  explained  by  the  prac- 
tices of  the  great  nobles  themselves. 
At  the  rejoicings  celebrated  at  Ver- 
sailles, for  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV. 'a 
grandson,  where  the  princes  and  cour- 
tiers Utcrally  bent  under  the  weight 
of   embroidery    and    jewels,*    some 
noble  thieves  made  an  immense  booty, 
and  had  the  audacity  to  cut  off  a 
piece  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy's 
dress,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of 
a  diamond  clasp.    "  The  Chevalier  de 
Sully  caught  one  of  the  robbers  in  the 
act :  it  was  a  man  of  the  first  quaiUy, 
They  supposed  he  wished  to  get  where- 
with to  pay  for  his  coat,  and  the  king 


*  Luxory  in  dress  was  carried  to  a  scandaloasly  extravagant  height  under  the 
reign  of  Lonis  XiV.  The  King  set  the  example,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  splen- 
dour of  his  clothes  contributed  to  bis  personal  grandeur.  Dulaure  is  very  severe 
upon  him  for  this  weakness.  '<  When,  in  February  1715,*'  he  says,  '*  the  Jesuits,  to 
divert  the  ennui  of  Louis  XIY,  sent  him  a  supposititious  ambasEador  from  the  King  of 
Persia,  a  foreign  merchant  being  made  to  play  this  part  at  the  Court  of  France,  the 
monarch,  continually  the  dupe  of  these  priests'  knavery,  thought  it  necessary  to  din- 
play  all  his  magnificence  to  the  pretended  envoy.  He  put  on  a  dress  of  gold  staff 
and  watered  silk,  embroidered  with  diamonds  to  a  value  of  twelve  and  a  half  millions 
of  livres,  and  the  coat  was  so  heavy  that  he  changed  it  after  his  dinner."  See  also 
Bangtau^s  Manoin,  by  Madame  de  Sartory,  ii.  117. 
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pnrdoucd  Lira."  The  nuxtnrc  of  h\\*' 
otr}'  luid  libertinism,  prevalent  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  centui*v,  was  most 
curious.  Com])liance  witli  tlio  forms 
of  rclij^ion,  with  fasts,  and  ]>euitenc(s 
was  held  far  more  ini]>r)rtant  than  a 
virtuous  life.  Louis  XIV. '.s  son,  known 
as  the  Grand- Dauphin^  considered  it 
one  of  the  blackest  of  crimes  to  eat 
meat  on  a  fast-day.  l)urin;r  L<'nt  he 
sent  to  Paris  for  one  of  his  mistresses, 
an  actress  named  Uaisiu  ;  and  wiien 
she  came  he  gave  her  notiiinp:  to  eat, 
but  salad  and  bread  fried  in  oil,  ima- 
gining that  a  sin  avoided  expiated  a 
sin  committed.  The  king^s  brother, 
eating  a  biscuit,  said  to  the  Abbe 
Feuillet,  a  canon  of  St  Cloud,  ''  This 
is  not  breaking  the  fast?"  *•  Kat  a 
calf,"  replied  the  priest,  with  a  frank- 
ness and  honesty  rare  at  that  time, 
*'  and  be  a  Christian/'  It  was  the  age 
of  hypocrisy  and  outward  observance. 
The  husk  of  religion  was  offered  to 
God ;  the  graiu  was  nowhere.  Teoplo 
went  daily  to  chnrch ;  there  to  talk 
and  langh,  and  see  their  friends.  In  a 
work  that  appeared  in  171.S,  entitled 
"A  Letter  from  a  Layman  to  his  Friend 
on  the  immotlesty  and  profanation 
committed  in  Churches,"  the  author, 
after  describing  the  irreverence  and  un- 
becoming attitudesofthecongregation, 
adds  this  reflection — **  It  is  truly 
extraordinaiy  that  ])eople  reckon  it  a 
gi'eat  sin  not  to  attend  mass,  but 
make  no  scruple  of  the  profanations 
they  there  commit."  But  neither 
satire,  sennon,  nor  reprimand  could 
repress  the  indecency  then  remarkable 
in  woman's  attire,  and  which  was  pre- 
scribed by  court  etiquette,  whose  laws 
none  dared  violate  or  attempt  to  re- 
form. Even  in  his  most  ferment  hours 
of  fanaticism,  etiquette  was  paramount 
with  the  king  to  every  other  considera- 
tion. As  usual,  tiic  town  took  pattern 
by  the  court,  and  the  immorality  of 
Paris  has  seldom  been  jn-eater  than 
during  the  years  of  Louis  XJV.'s  devo- 
tion and  ennui — those  years  of  dnlncss 
and  discontent  of  which  ^fadame  dc 
Maintenonso  bitterly  complains  in  her 
letters.  From  the  hypocritical  con- 
cealment of  this  reign,  to  the  open 
license  of  the  Regency,  the  apparent 
change  was  gi'eat,  but  the  real  increase 


of  depravity  was  fiir  from  consider- 
abh\ 

M.  de  Xoailles,  in  common  with  nil 
the  adniirrrs  of  Madame  de.Maintenon, 
repn'sents  h«T  heart  to  have  Ix^eii 
m«>re  interested  than  her  ambition  in 
the  suice>s  of  the  skilful  rourse  of  con- 
duct bv  which,  after  the  (h*ath  of  tho 
queen,  she  rivetinl  the  king's  fi-tters, 
and  decoyed  him  to  the  altar.  If  her 
anticipations  of  hap))iness  from  tho 
marriage  were  sanguine,  they  were  far 
from  realised.  It  was  difficult  for  any 
attachment  to  endure  the  constant 
presence  of  Louis's  intense  egotism, 
and  her  strong  good  sense  cannot  but 
have  been  disgusted  by  the  prodigious 
doses  of  adulation  he  dally  compla- 
cently imbibed.  The  magnitude  of 
these  is  shown  in  a  curious  passago 
from  Duclos : — 

^  Never  was  a  prince  the  object  of  so 
much  adoration.  The  homage  paid  him 
was  a  wor>ihip,  an  emulation  of  Bcryilityy 
a  conspiracy  of  culogiums,  which  he 
blushed  not  to  receive,  since  others 
blubhcd  not  to  offer  them.  The  dedica- 
tion of  his  statue  in  the  Place  des  Vic- 
toires  was  an  apotheosis.  Tlie  prologues 
of  operas  intoxicated  him  with  corrupt 
inceune,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  naire- 
miut  sang  them  himself.  The  Bishop  of 
Noyon,  (Clermont  Tonnerre,)  so  vain- 
glorious and  so  vile,  founded  a  prize  at 
the  Academy,  to  celebrate  in  perpetuity 
the  virtues  of  Louis  XIV.  as  an  inex- 
haustible subject.  Men  went  in  the 
morning  to  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre,  to 
hear  the  panegyric  of  St  Louis  ;  and  at 
night,  at  the  Assembly,  they  attended 
with  greater  devotion  to  that  of  Louis 
XIV.  Nor  was  it  without  his  know- 
ledge ;  they  shamelessly  communicated 
to  him  the  subject  of  each  eulogium.  It 
was  not  without  opposition  from  certain 
servile  Academicians,  that  I  succeeded  in 
changing  the  subject  of  the  prize  :  *  such 
difficulty  has  the  soul  that  has  once 
grovelled,  to  raise  itself  from  the  earth. 
The  Duke  of  Grammont,  son  of  the  first 
marshal  of  that  name,  asked  of  the  king 
aa  appointment  as  historiogi-apher,  that 
he  might  flatter  by  right  of  office.  If 
others  were  preferred  to  him,  truth  was 
nothing  the  gainer.  Is  it  astonishing 
that,  in  the  midst  of  a  court  of  poisoners, 
Louis  fell  into  a  delirium  of  vanity  and 
self-adoration !  .  .  .  Nothing  better 
paints  the  impression  made  by  the  king'ii 
presence  than  what  happened  to  Henry 


*  Duclos  was  a  distinguished  member  and  perpetual  secretary  of  the  French 
Academy,  as  well  as  historiograi»hcr  of  Trance,  under  Louis  XV. 
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Jules  dc  Bourbon,  son  of  the  great  Cond£. 
He  had  an  hysterical  a£fection  which,  in 
any  other  than  a  prince,  would  have  been 
called  insanity.  It  showed  itself  in  his 
oceasionally  fancying  he  was  a  dog,  and 
tlien  he  barked  with  all  his  might.  He 
was  once  seized  with  a  fit  of  this  kind  in 
the  king's  apartment.  The  monarch's 
presence  restrained  the  madness  without 
wholly  checking  it.  The  maniac  went  to 
ihe  window,  and,  putting  out  his  head, 
stifled  his  Toice  as  much  as  he  could, 
making,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  grimaoes 
with  which  his  barking  was  habitually 
accompanied."  * 

Madame  de  Maintenon  mnst  have 
felt  continually  humiliated  in  the  per- 
son of  her  royal  husband,  whose 
greediness  of  flattery  was  scarcely  less 
despicable  than  the  baseness  of  those 
who  administered  it ;  and,  in  a  woman 
of  her  character,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  afl'ection  surviving  esteem. 
Many  passages  in  her  letters  lead  to 
the  inference  that  her  love  for  Louis, 
if  it  ever  distinctly  existed,  was  ex- 
changed, for  years  before  his  death, 
for  utter  indifference,  not  to  say  dis- 
like. ^^  With  all  my  good  fortune," 
she  wrote  to  one  of  her  friends,  "  I 
am  dying  of  melancholy.  The  king 
keeps  me  constantly  in  sight.  I  sec 
no  one.  I  am  obliged  to  rise  at  five 
in  the  morning,  to  find  time  to  write 
to  you."  And,  in  another  letter,  ''  I 
feel  too  well  that  there  is  no  compen- 
sation for  loss  of  liberty."  Her  dis- 
gust at  the  baseness  of  the  courtiers 
i&  forcibly  expressed  in  various  let- 
ters :  '^  Almost  all,"  she  says,  ^'  are 
ready  to  drown  friends  and  relations 
in  order  to  say  a  word  the  more  to 
the  king,  and  to  show  him  that  they 
sacrifice  everything  to  him.  .  .  I 
see  and  hear  things  that  rouse  my 
displeasure  and  indignation.  Cold- 
blooded assassinations,  causeless  envy, 
treason  without  resentment,  insatiable 
avarice,  despair  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
sperity, baseness  misnamed  magna- 
nimity. I  pause ;  I  cannot  think  of 
these  things  without  anger."  Louis 
Xiy.~ whose  death  was  more  exem- 
plary than  his  life,  and  who  recog- 
nised, on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  some 
of  the  chief  errors  of  his  reign  f — 


testified,  in  his  last  illness,  much  af- 
fection for  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
embracing  her  tenderly,  and  even 
shedding  tears  at  the  thought  of  part- 
ing from  her — the  best  sign  of  human 
feeling  and  weakness  that  marked 
the  closing  scene  of  liis  existence. 
^^  I  have  not  made  you  bappy,"  he 
said,  ^*  but  I  have  always  enter- 
tained for  you  tlie  sentiments  of 
esteem  and  friendship  you  merit.  In 
quitting  you,  I  am  consoled  by  the 
hope  that  we  shall  speedily  meet 
again  in  eternity."  To  this  adieOf 
according  to  Duclos,  she  made  no 
reply,  and  the  idea  it  expressed 
seemed  repugnant  to  her.  It  is  most 
unlikely,  however,  that  she  would 
have  allowed  such  repugnance  to 
appear.  *^  Boldnc,  chief  apothocaiT; 
assured  me  that  she  said,  as  she  leift 
the  room,  'A  pretty  rendezvous  he 
gives  me  I  That  man  has  never  loved 
any  one  but  himself.*  These  woidSf 
which  I  will  not  guarantee  to  bare 
been  spoken,  because  the  chief  domes- 
tics loved  her  not,  might  better  have 
come  from  the  lips  of  Scarron^s  widow, 
than  from  those  of  a  queen."  Dndoe 
is  riffht  to  doubt  so  improbable  an 
anecdote.  But  what  admits  not  c^ 
doubt,  or  of  excuse,  is  her  desertion  of 
her  king  and  husband  during  the  fort^- 
eight  hours  preceding  his  death,  aer 
most  ardent  admirer,  Madame  de 
Genlis,  is  for  once  compelled  to  cen- 
sure. **  It  is  the  sole  blamable  action 
of  her  life,"  she  says.  '^  She  should 
have  received  the  kmg*s  last  sigh.** 
Unquestionably  she  should.  Though 
affection  were  extinct  and  gratitude 
forgotten,  common  decorum  should 
have  bound  her  to  his  dying  pillow. 
It  was  a  strange  blunder  of  one 
habitually  so  circumspect.  It  fur- 
nished to  her  enemies  an  additional 
and  valid  pretext  for  taxing  her  with 
hypocrisy  and  coldheartedness ;  and 
it  weakened  the  position  of  the  friends 
who,  with  a  greater  but  more  amiable 
exaggeration,  held  her  up  as  a  model 
of  perfection,  such  as  is  incompatible 
with  the  fragility  and  corruption  of 
human  natm'c. 


*  DucLos,  i.  199-201. 

t  In  his  last  words  to  the  Dauphin :   '*  My  dear  child,  I  have  been  too  fond  of  war  ; 
do  not  imitate  me  in  tbat^  nor  in  the  too  great  expenditure  I  haye  made." 
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Oar  object,  however,  not  being  to 
lay  down  rules  for  biograplier?,  but  to 
sec  somotliiug  more  of  art  throu^'h 
the  life  of  one  of  its  prufessors — a 
man  fjcnerally  esteemi'd,  and  an  ho- 
noured influential  nieiubor  of  our 
IkOval  Acadcmv — we  shall  at  once 
proc<?cd  to  notice  what  strikefl  us  as 
memorable  in  the  two  volumes  con- 
taining the  Memoir  of  Wiliiam  Col- 
/«/w,  li.A. 

lie  Mas  born  in  (Ireat  Titchfield 
Street,  London,  in  178>S;  and  died 
February  1847,  in  the  tifty-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  His  father,  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  was  a  man  of  very  consider- 
able talent  as  an  author  by  profes- 
sion, to  which  he  added  that  of  pic- 
ture-dealing, to  him  not  much  more 
profitable  than  literature,  lie  wrote 
Memoirs  of  a  Picture^  a  satire  upon 
the  trickeries  of  the  trade ;  the  Life 
of  Gtortje  Morland;  a  Poem  on  the 
Slave  Trade^  illustrated  by  Morland ; 
and  largely  contributed  to  the  miscel- 
laneous literature  of  his  day.  William 
Collins,  the  subject  of  the  Memoir, 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  his 
profession  under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  and  the  eccentric,  dissipated 
Morland.  It  does  not,  perhaps,  si)eak 
much  fur  his  father's  judgment  in  the 
art,  that  Morland  was  admitted  into 
the  council  of  education :  in  other  re- 
spects the  amiable  i;ither  did  not 
neglect  to  have  his  two  sons,  William 
and  Francis,  as  well  cultivated  as  his 
straitened  means  would  allow.  What- 
ever the  son  may  have  gained  from  the 
instruction  of  Morland,  it  was  scarce- 
ly perceptible  in  his  after  practice. 
Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than 
the  styles  of  the  two  painters.  In 
Morland  an  excess  of  slovenly  free- 
dom, not  without  some  power  —  a 
freedom  which,  in  those  days,  when 
accompanied  by  low  habits  and  vulgar 
dissipation,  was  thought  to  constitute 
the  man  of  genius ;  in  Collins  the  ex- 
treme of  care,  of  labour,  and  artistic 
finish,  were  the  characteristics. 

Perhaps  it  was  to  this  early  con- 
nexion with  Morland  that  our  Acade- 
mician owed,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
cast  of  his  subjects.  Disgusted,  as 
he  iifiproved,  with  the  representa- 
tions of  his  master,  his  mind  took 
refuge  in  the  simple  and  innocent 
scenes  of  rural  life.  He  took  no  high 
flight ;  nor  was  it  altogether  an  ori« 


ginal  walk.  He  f^^ve,  however,  a  new 
charm  tu  it,  by  superior  delicacy  of 
handling,  a  more  exact  attention  in 
detail  to  actual  nature,  and  by  a 
]HTvadiug  sweetness  and  freshness, 
scarcely  before  attained  in  small 
pieces.  Gainsborough,  and  others  of 
less  fame,  had  pretty  well  established 
this  school,  with  more  or  less  success. 
It  had.  unaccountably,  fascinated  the 
public  taste,  nor  has  it  yet  quite  dis- 
appeared. In  the  hands  of  Collins, 
at  least,  it  was  raist^-d  from  vulgarity ; 
but  we  miL«t,  as  sticklers  for  the  dig- 
nity of  Art,  protest  against  the  assump- 
tion that  this  school  represents  espe- 
cially English  scener}'  and  English 
manners. 

AVc  have  elsewhere  noticed  this 
mistake  of  our  English  painters,  and 
this  misnomer  of  a  school ;  and  think 
still,  that  it  never  was  good  taste, 
when  the  highest  of  our  land,  and 
even  royalty  itself — the  great,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  graceful  —  were 
painted  as  rustics,  and  juvenile  princes 
w^ere  pictured  making  their  mud  pies 
before  very  slovenly,  and  therefore 
the  only  picturesque,  cottages.  Take 
the  scenery  of  England :  if  asked  what 
is  its  characteristic,  who  would  not 
very  readily  answer — Our  parks,  omr 
domains  with  their  lordly  mansions, 
our  forests  with  their  village  skirts, 
protected,  fostered,  and  made  com- 
fortable homes,  by  a  kind  of  feudal 
power  of  wealth  or  of  birth,  seen 
tenderly,  delicately,  not  assumingly, 
yet  surely  felt.  Nor  is  this  all  of 
English  scenery,  though  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  of  oiu*  country ; 
for  we  have  our  mountains  and  our 
lakes,  and  our  rivers,  how  beautiful  I 
Yet  we  find  painters,  whose  artistic 
sight  is  dead  to  these,  fix  their  easel, 
in  preference,  before  a  ditch  and  old 
broken  shed, and  attempt  todignify  the 
abomination  under  the  plea  of  their 
love  for  English  scenery.  We  lay  some- 
what of  this  perversion  to  the  charge 
of  /Vice  on  the  Picturesque^  who  too 
detenuinately  favours  the  notion  that 
nothing  smooth  or  very  orderly  can  be 
pictni-esque — that  it  is  constituted  by 
the  rough  and  rugged ;  whilst  we  have 
ever  maintained,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  picturesque  in  this  sense — 
that  a  well-dressed  coach- horse  is  as 
picturesque  as  a  rough  donkey ;  and 
the  picturesque  only  requires  that  all 
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company  of  the  new.**  Again:  "Were 
it  not  now  for  the  support  afforded  by 
a  reference  to  the  National  Gallery, 
and  the  occasional  exhibitioi^  of  old 
pictures  in  this  country,  the  manufac- 
ture of  any  colour  deeper  than  crome 
must  have  been  abandoned/* 

Sir  David  Wilkie  takes  up  the 
lament  again,  in  a  letter  from  Spain  in 
1828  :— 

^  With  some  of  my  kindest  fHends, 
indeed,  much  of  what  I  hare  seen  would 
produce  between  us  an  influence  like  the 
apple  of  discord ;  and  if  some  of  our 
youths,  with  less  matured  minds  than 
they — while  I  write  this  with  one  hand, 
fancy  me  covering  my  face  with  the  other 
— should  yenture  across  the  Bidassoa, 
what  a  conflict  in  testimony  there  would 
be  !  The  spiritual  Velasquez,  whose 
principle  and  practice  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence so  justly  calls  the  true  philosophy 
of  art,  would  be  rendered  with  all  the 
dash  and  splash  that  tongue,  pen,  or 
pencil,  is  capable  of;  while  the  simple 
Murillo,  perhaps  despised  like  Goldsmith 
for  his  yery  excellence,  would  have  his 
Correggio-like  tones  transposed  into  the 
flowery  gaudiness  of  a  coloured  print. 
Even  the  glorious  Titian,  in  this  last 
stronghold,  where  his  yirgin  surface  will 
probably  remain  the  longest  untouched, 
might  haye  his  Apotheosis  and  his  Last 
Supper  dressed  up  according  to  the  newest 
yersion  of  blues,  pinks,  and  yellows, 
adapted  to  the  supposed  taste  of  the  pic- 
ture-seeing public. 

*^  But  the  system  that  we  deprecate  is, 
after  all,  not  confined  to  our  own  school. 
Lucca  Giordano  and  Tiepolo  haye  tried  it 
with  sufficient  talent  and  ielat^  to  prove 
that  neither  one  nor  the  other  (the  prin- 
ciple being  wrong)  can  be  a  warrant  for 
its  success.'^ 

Again,— 

^  I  shall  have  to  ref^sh  my  memory, 
howeyer,  in  the  extraordinary  styles  of 
the  English  school,  and  to  know  what 
disposition  of  crome,  lake,  and  ultramarine 
colour  is  the  go  for  Uie  next  season  among 
the  exhibitors.'' 

We  have  made  these  extracts,  it 
may  be  thought  by  some  maliciously, 
and  may  be  taxed  with  a  wish  to 
decry  British  art.  We  would  decry 
bad  taste — corrupting  as  well  as  cor- 
rupted taste — and  cannot  do  the  work 
better  than  by  bringing  the  evidence 
of  British  painters  of  eminence  to  bear 
against  their  innovating  brethren. 

The  fact  is,  gaudy  colouring  is  a  sheer 
>'ulgarity.  Vulgar  people  display  it  in 
their  dress ;  persons  of  sense  avoid  it. 
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If  it  be  the  criterion  of  the  gentle 
class  of  well-dressed  persons,  that  yon 
shall  never  remember  what  they  wore, 
there  should  be  equally  such  a  crite- 
rion in  good  pictures.  The  impres- 
sion of  good  colouring  should  be  all : 
to  particularise  glaring  raw  colours  is 
to  condemn,  and  to  stamp  the  produc- 
tion with  the  indelible  '*  mark  of  the 
beast " — vulgarity. 

It  happened  to  ourselves,  some  short 
time  since,  to  come  disgusted  from  an 
exhibition.  Our  eyes  sought  relief. 
It  will  scarcely  be  imagined  where  we 
found  it — in  looking  into  all  the  cloth 
shops  on  both  sides  Regent  Street. 
The  sober  colours,  all  negative,  not 
one  that  we  could  call  positively  blue, 
or  red,  or  yellow,  together  with  the 
unassuming  woollen  texture,  set  off 
occasionally  with  rich  velvet,  was  a 
true  gratification— and  we  really  be- 
lieve the  modem  artist,  who  has  gone 
into  the  absurd  extreme,  may,  by 
following  our  example,  recover  his 
eyesight  and  improve  his  palette. 

Great  distinctions  have  been  made 
between  the  talent  for  colour  and  that 
for  form.  We  are  sceptical  as  to  their 
entire  separability.  We  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  a  bad 
colourist,  whose  design  and  whose 
knowledge  of  form  did  much  for  him. 
Genius  is  not  blind ;  it  sees  accurately 
and  appropriately,  and  is  sure  in  some 
way  to  give  the  hue  of  the  mind  with- 
in. We  are  struck  with  a  passage 
wherein  Sir  David  Wilkie  seems  to 
state  this  view,  at  least  with  regard  to 
one  great  man,  whose  colouring  we 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  bearing  extolled. 
The  sublime  of  his  form  may  have 
overpowered  it.  Speaking  of  Michael . 
Angelo,  he  says — ^'As  a  colourist, 

feople  seem  to  apologise  for  him,  but 
assure  you  quite  unnecessarily;  he 
is  always  appropriate,  never  offends, 
and,  in  many  parts,  is  as  fine  as 
Titian  or  Correggio.  Broken  tints, 
with  most  agreeable  arrangement  and 
harmony,  with  all  the  suavity  of  rich- 
ness and  tone  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  exact  from  the  Venetians,  seem 
quite  familiar  with  him ;  and,  high  as 
his  other  qualities  are  for  composition 
and  mental  intelligence,  his  colouring 
rather  adds  than  detracts  from  them.** 
Wilkie^s  clear  good  sense  always  finds 
fit  expression.  How  simply  and  un- 
affectedly he   always   wrote!      Ilia 
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*^  Well,  ma'am,"  resumed  the  com- 
mander, *^  I  came  to  myself  again  at 
last,  bat  when,  how,  or  where,  I 
really  did  not  know,  nor  even  what 
had  been  the  matter  with  me;  ex- 
cept that  I  lay  on  my  back  upon 
something  or  other  softer  than  the 
planks,  my  head  aching  like  to  split, 
and  so  stnpid,  I  couldn't  take  the 
trouble  to  choose  amongst  the  strange 
notions  that  came  creeping  over  me. 
*Twas  pitch-dark,  too,  and  choking 
hot.  The  sole  wish  I  had  was  for  a 
drop  of  water;  but  there  I  stuck  in  the 
same  helpless  plight,  more  like  a 
nightmare  than  aught  else  ;  and  as 
for  time^  if  it  went  by  what  I  felt, 
why,  I  might  have  lain,  then  and  be- 
fore, long  enough  for  one  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers.  First  one  fancy,  and  then 
another,  came  looming  up  from  over 
my  brain,  like  a  sail  on  the  horizon, 
till  my  head  was  full  of  it.  That  ugly 
rascal's  story  got  hold  of  me,  and  I 
thought  I  was  stowed  away  below  in 
some  abominable  slaver ;  then  I  was 
the  sick  captain  lying  in  my  cot 
dreaming,  with  all  as  still  and  dark 
as  death.  As  my  wits  cleared,  how- 
ever, I  began  to  hear  plenty  of  sounds, 
as  it  were,  buzzing  and  rustling  and 
booming  in  my  very  ears,  then  far 
away  again.  Confused  though  I  was, 
a  horrid  idea  struck  me  as  I  tried  to 
listen — that  Finch  and  his  understrap- 
pers bad  put  me  ashore  in  the  woods, 
or  handed  me  over  to  some  of  these 
villanous  blacks  with  the  filed  teeth ; 
and  the  Seringapatam  must  be  gone, 
heaven  knew  how  long  1  Suddenly,  as  if 
to  clinch  my  notion,  I  started  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  loud  cry  of  a  bell-bird,  as  I 
thought  at  first ;  but,  the  next  instant, 
asortof  a  thick  crust  seemed  to  clear  off 
my  hearing,  and  I  knew  it  was  *  two 
bells'  going  on  deck,  so  that  I  was 
still  on  board :  after  which  a  regular 
bustle  got  up  of  a  sudden  overhead.  I 
heard  people  running  up  the  nearest 
ladder  from  below:  cadets  shouting 
and  clattering,  apparently  with  mus- 
kets and  cutlasses ;  the  creak  of  the 
dairitrblocks  letting  down  the  boats, 
<ef  officer's  voice  alongside. 


What  with  my  broken  head,  though, 
and  the  want  of  air  and  water,  I  felt 
too  sick  to  give  them  a  thouglit.  It 
wasn't  long,  either,  before  the  whole 
Indiaman  seemed  to  be  as  quiet  as  a 
church,  except  one  heavy  pair  of  feet 
on  the  quarterdeck  above ;  then  that 
stopped  as  well,  and  I  heard  nothing 
but  the  dull  sound  of  the  tide  through 
her  thick  outer- timbers,  gurgling  up 
and  poppling  along,  like  to  make  me 
mad  for  thirst.  I  put  up  my  hand  to 
my  head,  and  found  my  hair  on  one 
side  all  sticky,  and  covered  with  cock- 
roaches ;  but  though  the  very  touch 
of  their  bristly  feelers  made  my  blood 
creep,  and  the  wretches  began  to  dig 
with  their  pincers  into  the  wound,  I 
was  too  weak  to  keep  brushing  them 
away  as  fast  as  they  swarmed  about 
it.  It  must  have  been  rather  some 
sort  of  swoon  than  a  doze  that  I 
woke  out  of  again,  when  I  heard  a 
man's  voice  not  far  off,  through  the 
stillness  of  the  twcen-decks,  reading 
aloud,  which  I  soon  made  out  to  be 
Mr  Knowles'  the  missionary's  ;  and, 
from  the  key  of  it,  'twas  evidently 
the  Bible  he  was  reading.  In  a  little 
while  he  gave  up,  and  another  voice 
came  in,  that  I  knew  still  better.  It 
was  Violet  Hyde's, — low  enough,  but 
so  clear  at  times,  that  it  seemed  to 
come  into  the  dark  where  I  lay  half 
senseless,  and  afterwards  I  could  even 
call  back  some  of  the  very  words ; 
then  it  came  to  a  stand,  and  I  beard 
her  two  or  three  times  apparently 
answering  some  one  I  couldn't  hear. 
All  at  once,  the  missionary  struck  up 
the  first  note  of  a  psalm  tune,  and  her 
lovely  voice  slid  into  It,  tUl  there  was 
nothing  in  the  whole  ship,  as  it  were, 
but  that — singing  the  old  Evening 
Hymn — alone.  Such  music,  I  thought, 
never  was  on  sea  or  land  —  when 
down  from  some  opening  above,  out 
of  heaven,  you  might  have  fancied, 
fell  a  chorus  like  the  sounds  of  angels 
and  cherubs  joining  in  at  the  end, 
once  and  again :  catching  up  the  air 
out  of  her  sweet  tongue,  and  drowning 
it  in  a  way  to  ravish  one's  soul,  till 
it  sank  into  a  hush  in  which  yoa  could 
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bear  the  missionary's  voice  rise,  as 
lie  prayed  aload,  over  the  whispers  of 
the  ladies  and  children  stealing  away 
from  roand  the  skylight — with  the 
slight  creak  of  the  rudder,  now  and 
then,  in  its  case  abaft,  and  the  tide 
bumping  and  tapping  ontside,  from 
the  dcsdwood  at  her  counter  to  the 
hollow  planking  amid-ships. 

As  for  me,  at  first  blush  I  thought 
it  all  part  of  my  queer  visions,  till 
somehow  or  other  I  began  to  revive 
a  bit,  and  felt  for  the  door  of  the  place 
they  had  boxed  me  up  into.  How- 
ever, it  was  fast  enough,  and  as  soon 
as  I  tried  to  stand  upright,  something 
over  my  head  gave  me  a  shove  down 
again — it  being  evidently  one  of  the 
steward's  store-rooms  abaft  of  the 
cuddy,  full  of  bags  and  suchlike  lum- 
ber, where  the  best  I  could  do  was  to 
stretch  myself  on  the  heap  of  old  can- 
vass again,  groaning  from  sheer  weak- 
ness and  desperation.  Just  then  I 
heard  a  light  step  coming  close  past  the 
door,  out  of  the  large  cabin,  and  I  gave 
another  groan.  A  dress  rustled,  and 
the  foot  started  to  the  other  side  of  the 
passage.  "  For  God's  sake,  open  the 
door  I'*  said  I,  in  a  faint  voice. 
"  What — who— is  there  ?"  exclaimed 
Miss  Hyde,  anxiously ;  but  my  mouth 
was  so  dry  I  couldn^  answer  her. 
Next  moment  she  was  trying  the 
handle,  though  to  no  purpose ;  for  a 
little  after  I  caught  the  sound  of  her 
footsteps  hastening  off,  and  once  more 
my  senses  left  me.  It  couldn't  have 
been  more  than  a  minute  or  two, 
however,  for  I  heard  the  missionary's 
voice  still  praying  beside  Captain 
Williamson's  cot,  when  a  gush  of  air 
suddenly  revived  me,  and  I  sat  up 
winking  at  a  glare  of  light,  in  which 
Violet  Hyde's  face  seemed  to  be  ho- 
vering brighter  than  the  lamp  she  bad 
in  her  two  hands,  as  she  stood  and 
gazed  at  me  between  wonder  and  dis- 
may ;  while  the  steward  held  the  door 
only  half  open  behind  her,  peeping  in 
at  me  with  one  eye  like  a  fellow 
watching  a  hyena  in  a  cage.  ^*  Miss  I 
— miss  1"  said  he,  trying  to  shove  the 
door  to  again,  *^  take  care — he's  a 
pirate,  ma'am,  he  is  I  The  chief  offi- 
cer '11  blow  me  up  for  it,  your  lady- 
ship!" "MrWestwoodr  exclaimed 
she,  poshing  it  wide  in  spite  of  him, 
'^wbat — what  is  this! — von  are  all 
over  blood,  Mr  Westwood  I  Oh,  are 
you  wonnded?— what  can  be — run, 


run  for  something,"  said  she  to  the 
steward — "  where  is  the  surgeon?" 
"The  doctor's  gone  with  the  rest  of 'em, 
miss,"  said  he.  With  this  I  took  hold 
of  something  to  scramble  up,  bringing 
down  a  bag  of  cabin-biscuit  over  me, 
and  got  on  my  legs  in  the  midst  of 
the  dust ;  but  grim  enough  I  most 
have  looked,  with  my  face  like  a 
North  American  Indian's,  and  the 
cockroaches  sticking  in  my  hair,  as  I 
stumbled  out  of  the  comer.  The  little 
Cockney  of  a  steward  seemed  to  think 
me  dangerous,  for  all  I  saw  of  him 
next  moment  was  his  striped  gingham 
jacket  vanishing  round  a  bulkhead  aft. 
"  Oh,"  stammered  I,  leaning  against 
the  door-post,  "  it's — it's  nothing, 
after  all— only— a  little  water  I"  The 
truth  was,  my  brain  felt  so  confused 
still,  that  I  really  was  not  quite  sure 
how  the  case  stood — whether  I  hadn't 
in  fact  bowsed  up  my  jib  too  taut  thai 
night,  and  tumbled  on  my  head,  or 
kicked  up  some  row  or  other — so  I 
suppose  I  must  have  looked  rather 
ashamed,  which  the  young  lady  ap- 
peared to  notice,  by  the  expression  of 
her  face  as  she  moved  toward  the 
cuddy,  and  slipped  quietly  through 
one  of  the  folding-doors.  '*  Hush  K* 
said  she  gravely,  holding  up  her 
finger, '  as  she  came  out  again  and 
closed  it,  carrying  a  couple  of  decan- 
ters and  a  glass  ;  "  poor  Captain 
Williamson  seems  asleep— he  was  re- 
moved there  this  evening  for  air." 
As  I  drank  one  tumbler  of  water  after 
another,  I  fancied  the  young  lady 
watched  me  curiously  ;  however,  I  had 
scarce  quenched  my  thirst,  when  my 
own  ideas  got  clear  enough,  as  well 
as  my  tongue,  to  give  an  off-hand  ac- 
count of  what  had  happened.  Violet 
Hyde  started,  and  her  voice  faltered  as 
she  said,  *^  Then — ^then  you  must  have 
been  shut  up  here  all  day — oh,  how 
cruel  of  them  I  so  hot,  too !  Oh,  what 
a  wonder  yon  were  not  actually — " 
**  All  day  !"  said  I — "  what  day  is  it, 
then.  Miss  Hyde  ?"  "  It  is  Sunday 
evening  1"  answered  she,  the  tears 
rushing  somehow  or  other  in  her  eyes. 
"  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  that  I  happened  to 
pass  1  But  your  head — what  a  dreadful 
wound  you  must  have  got,  Mr  West- 
wood  I"  continued  she ;  '*  something 
must  be  done  to  it,  indeed  P^ 

What  the  sweet  young  creature 
hesitated  and  blushed  aboot^  for  tl^ 
first  time^  I  ii«^^  ^<^a»^\\i 
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ship  will  yield,  or  at  least  give  our 
friends  up?" 

"I  hope  to  goodness  they  may!" 
said  I,  turning  away  from  the  eager- 
ness those  soft  eyes  of  hers  glittered 
with,  as  she  leant  out  before  the  faint 
glimmer  through  the  cuddy  door, 
the  light  of  the  lamp  in  her  hand 
shining  bright  over  her  hair  and  her 
shoulders ;  while  the  gloomy  stillness 
of  the  whole  ship,  below,  made  me 
think  of  the  voice  that  had  hailed  us 
through  the  lagoon,  and  the  same 
man^s  face — as  I  had  no  doubt  now  it 
was — when  I  saw  it  aboard  the  brig  at 
sea,  before  the  thunder-squall  came  on. 
I  almost  fancied  I  saw  Finch  and  him 
meeting  at  the  present  moment,  with 
the  maters  awkward  look  as  the  French- 
man's sword  flashed  across  him — my 
fingers  gripped  together  for  the  handle 
of  a  cutlass,  to  go  tumbling  up  amongst 
the  men  over  the  schooner's  bulwarks 
in  the  creek — when  all  at  once  another 
notion  darted  into  my  head,  to  remind 
me  where  we  were  in  the  mean  time ; 
I  ran  to  the  companion  and  sprang  up 
the  stair  on  to  the  quarterdeck. 

It  was  a  hot,  still  night ;  but  the 
change  from  the  closeness  below  to 
the  deck  seemed  to  make  quite  a  new 
man  of  one  in  an  instant.  I  jumped 
on  the  nearest  carronadc  slide,  and 
looked  round  to  see  how  the  land  lay, 
which  at  first  was  difficult  enough  to 
do.  They  had  got  the  Indiaman  fair 
afloat  again,  I  found,  a  little  more  off 
the  shore,  and  further  down — the 
starboard  gun  I  stood  upon  being,  as 
I  guessed  by  the  shape  of  the  trees, 
about  opposite  the  mud  fort,  which 
Finch  had  probably  been  peppering  at 
as  he  threatened,  since  the  port  was 
open,  and  two  or  three  shot  lying  in 
the  scuppers  beside  it.  Twas  some- 
where nigh-hand  eight  o'clock  of  the 
evening,  I  think,  and  quite  black  on 
the  nearest  bank — you  couldn't  oven 
make  out  the  top  of  the  woods  against 
the  sky;  but  another  cable-length 
would  have  served  to  open  the  lower 
reach  of  the  river,  where  it  came 
brimming  up  full  round  the  point  with 
the  night  flow,  sending  a  floating 
sort  of  a  glimmer  along  in  the  dusk 
over  against  us.  One  could  even  pitch 
upon  a  line  where  it  ran  side  by  side 
with  the  heavy  shadow  that  took  in 
the  ship,  going  across  to  the  swampy- 
looking  shore  off  oar  larboard  side, 
and  blackening  away  up-stream,  while 


the  dim  bubbles  and  eddies  swept  out 
of  the  one  into  the  other.  I  could 
just  catch  the  low  deep  roar  of  the 
sea  more  than  a  mile  off,  muffled  by 
the  trees  and  mangroves  on  both  sides 
between  it  and  us ;  and,  the  tide  hav- 
ing come  almost  to  a  stand-still,  yon 
heard  the  ripple  against  her  bows  get 
gentler  and  gentler,  with  a  weak  plash 
here  and  there  in  the  dark  amongst 
the  grass  and  sedge  along-shore,  whidi 
seemed  to  wake  up  a  chirping  mutter 
in  the  bushes — and  at'times  you'd  have 
thought  something  cnme  wading  out 
from  the  edge ;  till  in  a  few  minutes 
both  river  and  forest  had  sunk,  as  it 
were,  into  a  sleep.  The  quieter  they 
got,  however,  the  more  uneasy  I  be- 
gan to  feel  at  the  state  I  saw  things 
in,  upon  deck ;  absolutely  not  a  sonl 
to  be  seen  from  wheel  to  bowsprit, 
except  one  man  walking  back  and 
forward  by  himself  on  the  forecastle, 
and  giving  a  look  now  and  then  care- 
fully enough  over  at  the  cable :  Mr 
Brown  being  on  the  poop  with  his 
family  and  the  knot  of  ladies,  talking 
under  their  breath ;  while  the  old 
Scotch  mate  could  be  seen  through 
the  cabin  skylight,  leaning  his  bald 
crown  over  his  two  hands,  under  the 
lamp  near  the  captain's  cot,  to  listen 
to  the  missionary,  as  he  sat  gravely 
whispering  and  looking  at  him  through 
his  spectacles. 

For  my  part,  I  hadn't  a  doubt  but 
the  ship  had  b^n  watched  from  shore 
all  along ;  and  there  was  no  saying  at 
present  who  might  be  keeping  an  eye 
upon  her,  even  if  this  affair  of  the 
French  brig  weren't  to  catch  us  in 
some  deep  trick  or  other.  If  it  were 
really  she,  and  lying  where  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  her  the  day  before, 
'twould  take  three  or  four  hours,  at 
night,  even  to  pull  there  and  back 
again ;  but  as  for  her  being  an  ordi- 
nary pirate,  I  had  a  strong  notion  she 
was  no  such  thing,  and  the  stranger  I 
thought  the  whole  matter  throughout. 
As  I  peered  over  the  bulwarks  into 
the  thick  of  the  tall  jungle,  the  showers 
of  flre-flies  camo  here  and  there 
flickering  out  from  under  the  big 
leaves,  lighting  up  the  green  of  them 
for  a  moment,  and  dancing  across  a 
black  mouth  in  the  bank  nearest  us, 
like  emerald  sparks.  By  this  time, 
too,  the  starlight  was  gro\ving  largo 
out  over  the  dusk,  till  the  whole 
height  of  the  sky  bad  ^^vi^  ^^w^ 
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abuve  onr  npper  spars,  clear  as  crys- 
tal, and  sprinkled  fall  of  soft  silver 
poitits,  that  gathered  and  got  brighter 
as  yoa  looked.  One  could  see  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  river  floatlDg 
slowly  between,  with  lazy  brown 
swirls  of  current  twisting  and  curling 
round  the  point,  and  the  eddies  rising 
in  the  middle,  to  where  the  water 
glistened  among  the  dark  wet  man- 
grove stems,  or  some  oily  swell  near 
the  edge  went  lipping  in  with  the 
gleam  of  a  star  lengthened  upon  it. 
Hot  and  close  though  the  night  still 
was,  while  the  rank  smell  of  the  mud 
came  at  times  into  your  nostrils  from 
one  side,  and  of  growing  leaves  from 
the  other,  yet  it  was  pleasant  enough 
after  being  shut  up  for  ever  so  many 
hours  in  a  dark  hole  below.  Neither 
did  I  think  there  was  any  fear  of 
trouble  from  the  natives,  while  this 
lasted ;  but  the  haze  that  seemed  to  be 
oozing  out  over  the  mass  of  woods, 
with  now  and  then  a  cool  breath  of 
air  from  up-river,  showed  what  a  fog 
we  might  expect  as  soon  as  the  land- 
wind  began  to  blow  strong  from  in- 
land. Sometimes  I  fancied  I  heard 
cries  in  the  distance  among  the  woods, 
over  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  which 
seemed  to  get  up  as  one  listened ; 
then  again  I  could  make  out  the  hol- 
low booming  of  the  African  tree- 
drum,  with  a  chorus  of  horns  and 
savage-like  shouts,  apparently  filling 
up  every  break  in  the  hum  that  rose 
off  the  ground  —  far  enough  away, 
however,  to  satisfy  me  the  blacks 
were  only  making  meiTy  before  turn- 
ing in.  As  for  Tom  Westwood,  he 
had  plainly  gone  with  the  boats, 
clerical  though  he  was,  which  didn't  go 
to  set  my  mind  greatly  at  rest,  know- 
ing him  to  be  one  of  your  slap-dash 
fellows  when  roused ;  and,  either  way, 
it  couldn't  do  much  good  to  a  man 
hailing  for  a  parson,  to  be  particularly 
active  on  boat- service.  But  you  may 
easily  conceive  what  a  pitch  one's 
anxiety  for  the  upshot  rose  to,  at 
every  whisper  and  hush  of  the  woods, 
and  every  glimmer  of  the  water  far 
astern,  where  the  upper  reach  could 
just  be  seen  brimming  pale  out  of 
the  shadow,  against  a  thick  fringe  of 
misty  cane-clumps,  topped  with  tall 
palms  and  cocoas — their  stems  waver- 
ing in  the  thin  haze,  and  their  dark 
crowns  seemingly  floating  off  above  it 
like  heads  coming  away  from  the  bodies, 


as  the  heavy  blue  land- fog  began  to 
gather  like  smoke  away  behind. 

The  flow  of  tide  having  of  course 
set  the  Indiaman's  stem  up  stream, 
the  ladies  on  the  poop  could  be  seen 
clustered  across  the  taffrail,  with  the 
careful  married  gentleman  in  the 
middle  of  them  more  dignified  than 
ordinary,  as  they  one  and  all  strained 
their  eyes  into  the  dusk  before  them  ; 
when  one  of  the  men  came  down  the 
poop- stairs  behind  me,  and,  on  turn- 
ing, I  saw  to  my  surprise  that  it  was 
Jacobs,  he  being  still  more  astonished 
to  see  me  on  deck.  I  soon  found,  to 
my  great  relief  too,  that,  what  with 
the  anchor-watch  and  some  lads, 
there  were  still  seven  or  eight  of  the 
crew  aboard,  whom  I  advised  him  to 
get  on  deck  and  make  them  keep  a 
bright  look-out — more  especially  as  he 
was  one  of  the  boatswain's  mates,  and 
had  charge  of  the  watch  at  the 
moment :  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  seri- 
ously speaking,  I  had  more  real  fear, 
all  along,  of  some  attack  from  the 
negroes  and  Don  Jos^,  than  of  the 
French  craft  they  would  fancy  a 
pirate,  whatever  might  be  her  reason 
for  stowing  away  Rollock  and  his 
companions — although  I  told  Jacobs 
I  had  no  doubt  now  but  it  loas  actually 
she.  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  Jacobs  in  a 
low  voice,  giving  his  trousers  an  un- 
easy hitch  up,  ^^  not  a  doubt  on  it,  Mr 
Collins.  Black  Harry  and  his  mates 
clapped  eyes  on  her  this  forenoon, 
when  they  went  up  for  water — so  they 
said,  anyway  f"  "  What,  Bob  ?"  said 
I,  starting — "  was  it  that  scoundrel  ? 
Did  they  not  see  her  then  ?"  "  Well, 
sir,"  replied  Jacobs,  "as  I  gather, 
'twas  rather  one  of  her  boats  they  fell 
ath'art  of.  You'll  mind  Harry  was  in 
the  cutter  that  time  you  boarded  the  * 
brig  at  sea,  Mr  Collins,  a  week  or  two 
gone — so,  you  see,  he  knowed  one  or 
two  o'  the  crew  at  once  ;  and  in 
course,  sir,  comin'  across  one  another 
hereaway,  they'd  make  shift  to  have 
a  talk,  but  none  on  'em  ever  guessed 
about  our  passengers  bein'  aboard  of 
her,  till—"  "  Did  the  fellow  himself 
think  they  were  pirates,  then  ?"  asked 
I,  more  anxiously  than  before — a 
shivering  dread  of  I  didn't  know  what 
beginning  to  creep  on  me,  as  I  turned 
suddenly  round  to  eye  the  river  gloom- 
ing away  up  from  the  starlight,  through 
into  the  blue  heaps  of  hazy  forest. 
"  Why,  air,"  answered  Jacobs  hastily, 
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wri^.'ht  <i;"mi"'l  I.>  k-p  li: -r:!  iI^.^mi. 
uiih.'.'-,  a."  J  liojjiil,  \\\i's  w.-p-  w.sitirj;: 
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'•  lli'v'ro  •:aiio«.*J.  -ir!'  •■  Jtv  tin* 
Ix^rd,  >f)  th<y  an*I"  ^ai'l  I.  .-•■in;;;  a 
il«iuri."«lj  nf  tlif.  pafMIf-  that  l.i<-tray.il 
thorn.  "  1'hov'n.'  hancrinsr  "ii  voi, 
though. tocai*  hii-nai'i'inj,'— i:>'0|'CO«'l, 
li'^h.  mv  man."  C'.ntinKii!  I,  for  iiiv 
Siiirits  ro-M.  to  find  my  ft-ar'  mi*iak«*ii 
a^  vrt  ali'iut  "!ir  Imat-.  •*  Hut  th«' 
cahl'.' — ill':  <'ahli.'  1"  n<l'l«;d  I  iin-^iily. — 
*•  bv  f jCor;;i.*.  tlicvll  trv  to  cut  it.  as 
.sun-  as  fate  I  )i';ddv  tlivn- — <h»n't  lip; 
a. -hot  till  they're  rlor»i— m.»thii]g  but 
htnpi^l  \\\'i';^iix  hcath'.'ii.--  jift<fr  all.  my 
lad-sl  <2ui«:k,  a  conjilij  of  y<'U,*'  said 
I,  *■  bowse  up  the  jib  at  ouce,  and 
down  fure-top.-ail  -hi-ets — brace  the 
yard  sliarp  up,  to  rast  her  bead  down 
if  they  do  cut!  \^  wc  wi  aground, 
Ja<obr«,  we're  jroiie!"  'Twas  vain  to 
think  of  hindering  them,  few  as  we 
were,  and  scarce  able  to  see  \\  hat  they 
did,  for  the  fog;  but  the  land- breeze 
already  blew  pretty  fresh,  and  the  ebb 
rushing  ou  her  bows  made  the  India- 
man  heave  to  it  as  lier  jib  ro^e  from 
the  boom.  I  had  no  time  to  stand 
njiou  ceremony  :  to  think  of  the  pilot- 
age a;,'ain,  with  the  savage.?,  the  nar- 
row chann(;l  in  the  dusk,  and  the 
breaker.'*  together,  wa.^  quite  enough. 
In  the  very  nick  of  .such  a  i)reath- 
lesH  moment,  I  had  ju.st  fancied  I 
caught  tlie  .-^trokc  of  their  paddles 
coming  on — when  all  at  once,  out  of 
the  open  cabin -sky  light  aft,  rose  a 
sound,  the  like  of  which  I  never  heard 
in  my  life — between  a  yell  and  a  cry — 
but  the  mouth  of  the  skylight  seemed 
to  .«*end  il  up  higher  than  the  mast- 
heads, loud  and  long,  int«)  the  slit  of 
starlight  between  the  fog.  For  a  single 
second  the  marrow  curdled  in  my 
bones,  and  I  lo.st  all  thought  even  of 
the  cano<»s  ahead,  'twas  .so  nnearthly ; 
tiih  nttcliing  a  glimpse  of  Violet's 
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i:,'-':_'nt  i:   :'iii  mI  v-n:"  :iwfiil  thing, 

•  i'-i!iL'  <i-  l-kii  ■■•*•-  •■^ii.ii  in  Th»'  i»laoe — 
i'l  :i  ;i  liiiii;;.  w,  \  x  zr-  \\\.  I  ^«Mrce 
iM.'ljfVi'  I  t.iiii.i  .•■ivt>  i:]r!-ti:-rf?d  heart 
:■•  JO  ill. -An  t!''-  '■•■Mj-.i:ii"ii  :iud  *ee — 
till  :j--\t  ni"ir.O!:i  !!]<.•  <'«'!«-li  mate's 
bari-  !io.\d  ;ind  i.i-  rh- -ihi'T?  came 
thni'Siir./  \\\^  out  •■!'  ih-  -t.sir.  wr»*«iling 
wiMly  with  ihn-«.»  i-r  f«!i!r  pitch -Mack 
naki-d  lii'iMv-; — the  na!T*^'W  b«"ioby- 
hatch  hiudt-rinu'  ihrin  from  sticking 
t'»L'»*thi'r  to  him.  •  \itpt  «n».'  that  l»*apt 
•jut  almo-:  on  his  bark,  aiming  a  fierce 
-tPike  with  a  diib  at  hi^  >kull.  Quick 
a-*  ihouglit,  h'>wever.  my  coolness  had 
conn-  bark  to  me.  and  1  Jii-t  -ont  the 
bullet  lV«»m  the  shiji's  niii-'kvt  I  had 
snatched  up.  fair  ria^h  through  his 
lungs,  the  blooil  spouting  out  of  his 
mouth  almtist  over  u«,  as  he  spun 
roun«l  with  his  club  in  the  air,  and 
fell  back — while  smasli  after  ama.sh  I 
brought  tin*  stock  of  my  i)iece  dowu 
on  the  crowns  k)^  the  other-i.  tryiug  to 
t-^in  on  deck  too  thick  tOL'i-ther ;  and 
Macleod  was  doing  the  same  like  a 
man,  at  the  skylight,  where  tliey  were 
catching  at  the  edge  of  the  frame. 
The  shrieks  of  the  ladies  came  otTthe 
poop  above ;  and  as  for  the  men,  they 
were  (lodging  under  the  forecastle 
bulwarks  as  they  fired  at  the  canoes 
ahead,  from  the  spears  and  arrows 
that  came  whistling  over,  and  quiver- 
ing into  the  planks  near  me.  What 
else  the  cursed  wretches  might  be  do- 
ing I  didn't  know,  but  I  had  no  sooner 
managed  to  shove  the  scuttle  over  the 
lx>oby-hatch,  the  second-mate  loading 
as  fast  as  he  coidd.  and  blazing  away 
down  into  the  skylight  like  a  perfect 
devil,  lighting  up  the  black  faces  and 
sharp  teeth  of  the  savages  below  at 
every  shot,  rushing  back — than  I  felt 
the  Indianian  was  broadside  on  to  the 
tide  and  current,  sweeping  down  to 
open  the  next  reach  with  her  jib  and 
topsail  full  to  the  land-breeze.  I 
sprang  back  to  seize  the  wheel,  near 
which  Violet  Hyde  stood  cowering 
with  her  two  hands  over  her  eyes, 
when  in  the  midst  of  it  all  you  may 
fancy  my  horror  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
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"  With  ngird  to  the  othflT  parts  of  my  ttatemeiit,  tonching  the  grieroiiB  ohftnge  that 
has  OTertaken  the  fanner's  circumstaoces,  from  the  fall  of  prices,  conseqaent  on  free 
trade,  the  writer  in  the  Times  shies  the  sabject  altogether.  On  this  subject  he  doea 
not  speak  oat  If  prices  rise  to  their  former  lerel,  of  coarse  the  latter  part  of  my 
oalealation  faUs  to  the  groand.  The  writer  ia  the  Timei  does  not  saj  they  will  rise 
to  their  former  IotcI;  with  his  riews,  he  dare  not  say  this — and,  admitting  mj  pre- 
mises,  he  knows  that  the  conclusion  come  to  is  irresistible.  Therefore,  perhaps,  it  is 
that  he  has  considered  it  his  safest  course  to  attempt  to  burlesque  my  statement.  In 
my  estimation,  howerer,  the  matter  is  of  too  grare  moment,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Times  of  too  much  consequence,  to  allow  his  article  to  pass  without  commentary. 

**  My  statement,  in  its  Tital  features,  the  Times  has  not  attempted  to  touch ;  and,  yeri- 
fied  as  that  statement  was,  by  so  many  respectable  and  intelligent  testimonies,  I  can- 
not, after  again  going  carefully  oTer  all  the  data  and  calculations  on  which  it  waa 
founded,  consent  to  make  a  single  alteration  on  it. 

**  The  experience  of  the  last  few  weeks,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  does  not  improre  the  proa- 
peots  of  the  farmers,  but  places  them  in  a  materially  worse  position  than  when  the 
statement  was  drawn  up. 

**  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  represent,  by  my  statement,  that  farming  under  pro- 
tection was  a  yery  profitable  employment.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  yery  much 
the  reyerse.  But,  neyertheless,  such  is  the  love  of  a  country  life,  and  the  passion  for 
agriculture,  (for  it  seems  nothing  else,)  that  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  willing 
to  deyote  their  capital  and  industry  to  that  occupation. 

*  The  Times,  however,  with  true  kindness  and  generosity,  proposes  something  better 
for  me.  He  tells  me  to  go  to  Australia.  This,  I  understand,  is  a  fayourite  remedy 
with  the  Times  for  farmers.  The  kind  gentleman  forgets,  or  does  not  know,  that, 
^  Inred  by  protection,'  I  am  tied  down  in  Scotland  with  farms  to  nearly  three  timea 
the  extent  of  land  specified  in  my  statement — that  1  have  been  a  &rmer  for  [more 
ihan  forty  years — that  during  that  period,  <  by  my  capital,  skill,  and  industry/  I 
haye  reclaimed  more  than  200  acres  of  land  from  a  state  of  comparatiye  sterility  to 
one  of  fair  productiyeness — that  I  haye  a  family  looking  to  me  for  support,  and  im- 
portant engagements  which  I  desire  honourably  to  f\ilfil.  I  am  not  conscious  of 
haying  committed  any  crime,  and  am  yain  enough  even  to  fancy  that,  in  my  own 
sphere,  I  may  haye  done  some  good  to  my  country,  by  contributing  towards  its  agri- 
cultaral  improyement  and  internal  resources ;  and  I  therefore  cannot  see  why  a 
sentence  of  banishment  should  be  passed  upon  me." 

[Were  the  gronnd  cut  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Times^  by  a  competitor 
paying  no  Paper ^  Stamp^  and  Advertisement  Duty^  how  would  the  owners  like 
to  transport  Printing- House  Square  to  the  Bush  ?] 

'^  If  I  must  go  to  Australia,  the  Times  must  go  with  me.  Upon  no  other  terms  will 
I  consent.  Let  him  pack  up  his  types  and  machinery,  and  sail  with  me.  We  shall 
both  be  farmers  *  for  ages  of  glory  in  Antipodean  history.'  It  is  barely  possible  that, 
in  the  Bush,  the  clodpole  may  cut  a  better  figure  than  the  Thunderer.  With  regard 
to  the  writer's  suggestion  of  railway  debentures,  1  cannot  look  at  that;  but  when  he 
offers  me  a  land  agency  in  England,  with  an  income  of  £500  or  £1000  A-y^Ary  I  con- 
fess that  tender  is  well  worth  my  consideration.  I  have  a  sort  of  suspicion,  indeed, 
that  in  these  times  a  land-agent  would  be  better  off  than  a  landowner.  Howeyer, 
that  is  not  my  concern.  And  if  my  considerate  and  generous  friend  of  the  STimes  will 
^0  me  the  honour  to  pay  me  a  visit  at  Keillor,  we  will  talk  over  this  matter.  I  have 
considered  his  bill  of  fare,  and,  after  business,  hope  to  show  him  some  improvements 
on  it,  both  as  regards  economy  and  victuals.  If  he  will  give  me  a  day's  notice,  I  will 
get  him  up  as  dainty  a  dish  as  ever  was  set  before  a  king — a  Scotch  haggis,  namely  ; 
or  if  vegetables  are  in  season,  I  may  abstract  as  much  from  the  profits  on  live  stock, 
and  on  green  crop,  as  will  furnish  hotch-potch  or  cocky-leekie.  And  then,  as  in  these 
parts, '  a  ride  in  a  buss  or  a  river  steamer,'  and  ticket  to  the  pit  of  a  minor  theatre, 
are  quite  out  of  the  question,  I  may,  by  saving  these  outlays  of  the  draper's  assistant, 
*  scrape '  together  as  much  as  will  allow  something  stronger  than  '  smallest  beer.' 
Indeed,  after  having  participated  in  the  contents  of  '  the  chieftain  of  the  pudding 
race,'  I  am  persuaded  that  a  London  stomach  would  require  some  firmer  cordial  than 
beer.  1  am  prepared,  therefore,  to  go  the  length  of  promising  him  some  of  the  purest 
mountain  dew.  If  we  cannot  come  to  terms  about  the  land  agency,  I  hope  to  be  able, 
after  my  friend  has  sipped  a  competency  of  our  native  cordial,  to  discover  what  he  is 
made  of,  and  whether  he  is  a  suitable  man  to  accompany  me  to  '  the  Bush.' — I  am, 
yours  faithfully,  "  Hugh  Watsoi«." 
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than  the  eue  with  which,  the  little  ex- 
pense at  which,  and  the  abundance  in 
which  wheat  can  be  produced  in  its  upper 
and  grain-growing  section.     Throughout 
its  entire  length  and  breadth,  Indian  com 
seems  to  be  almost  a  spontaneous  produc- 
tion— the  difficulty  seemingly  being,  not 
to  produce  it,  but  to  preyent  it  from  grow- 
ing in  too  great  abundance.    The  farmer 
in  the  yalley  is  remunerated  if  he  gets  ten 
cents,  or  about  6d.  sterling  a  bushel  for  it 
on  his  farm.    For  want  of  a  greater  do- 
mestic and  foreign  demand,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  enormous  quantity  annually 
raised  off  it  rots  upon  the  ground.   Wheat, 
of  course,  requires  more  attention  to  be 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  more  outlay  to 
produce  it.     But  it  is  astonishing  how 
little  labour  and  cost  it  requires  to  draw 
exuberant  crops  from  the  rich  prairie 
lands.    The  following  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  raising  wheat,  for  the  first  time,  from 
prairie  land,  I  procured  from  a  gentle- 
man in  Washington,  himself  a  practical 
farmer  in  the  West,  and,  at  the  time,  a 
member  of  Congress  for  a  western  eon- 
stituency  : — 


For  ploughing  an  aero  of  sod. 

Seed,        •  .  • 

Sowing  seed. 

Harvesting, 

Threshing, 


Dollars. 
*2  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  25 
1  75 


Total  expense,         .  .70 

Here,  then,  we  have  seyen  dollars,  or 
about  298. 2d.,coyering  the  whole  expense 
of  producing  an  acre  of  wheat  in  portions 
of  the  yalley ;  and  this  is  the  cost  at 
which  the  prairie  can  be  cultivated  for 
the  first  time.  In  subsequent  years  it  is 
diminished ;  as,  after  the  sod  is  once 
turned  up,  the  land  can  be  ploughed  for 
one  dollar  per  acre.  This  reduces  the 
aggregate  cost  to  25s.  per  acre.  But  it 
may  be  supposed  that,  as  the  husbandry 
is  rude,  the  yield  will  not  be  very  abun- 
dant. The  ayerage  yield  of  good  prairie 
land,  when  properly  tilled, is  about  thirty- 
five  bushels  per  acre;  but  as  it  is  gene- 
rally farmed,  it  yields  an  ayerage  of  thirty 
bushels.  This  gives  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  yery  nearly  Is.  the  first  year, 
and  at  lOd.  in  subsequent  years.  The 
American  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
English  bushel ;  hut^  making  ample  al- 
io wance  for  thit  diference,  10«.  sterling 
maybe  auumed  a$  the  cost  of  producing 
a  quarter  of  wheat  in  moH  portume  of  the 
MU$imppi  ra//^y, where  the  landis  prairie 
land.  Oif  course,  when  it  is  forest  land, 
the  cost  of  clearing  will  enhance  that  of 
production.  It  therefore  follows,  that  all 
the  farmer  can  get  over  10s.  sterling  per 
quarter  for  his  wheat  on  his  &rm  is  clear 
profit  to  him." 

VOL.  Lxvn.— NO.  ccocxn. 


These  are  facts,  whereof  one  pouDc!, 
according  to  onr  vemacnlar  proverb, 
is  worth  a  ton  of  arguments ;  and,  as 
such,  we  leave  them  to  the  digestion 
of  all  who  are  concerned.  No  one 
can  venture  to  dispute  them ;  and  yet, 
within  the  last  two  months,  we  have 
heard  men  asserting  that  prices  at 
home  have  no  connexion  whatever 
with  prices  abroad!  If  so,  what 
was  the  object  of  repealing  the  com 
duties? 

Those  men  who  strive,  from  what- 
ever motive,  be  it  personal  or  political, 
to  maintain  a  rank  dclnsion  upon  so 
vital  a  point  as  this,  are  the  direct 
enemies  of  their  country.  It  may  bo 
for  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  that 
agriculture  should  be  abandoned,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  home  market 
annihilated.  That  is  matter  of  opi- 
nion, and  every  man  is  free  to  enter- 
tain it ;  but  to  argue  in  the  teeth  of 
such  facts  as  we  have  stated,  here  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  present  depression 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  tempo- 
rary one,  and  that  prices  will  rise 
again  under  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent law,  is  little  short  of  a  fraud 
upon  the  farmer,  since  it  has  the  ten- 
dency to  make  him  blind  to  the  real 
danger  of  his  position. 

We  do  not,  however,  anticipate 
that  we  shall  hear  much  more  of  this 
kind  of  argument.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  his  notable  letter  to  his  Drayton 
tenantry,  has  stated  his  opinion  in 
tolerably  intelligible  terms : — "  There 
can,  I  think,  be  no  question  that  the 
effect  of  the  recent  changes  of  the  law 
in  respect  to  the  free  import  of  the 
main  articles  of  subsistence,  will  be  to 
maintain  a  range  of  low  prices  in 
average  seasons,  and  to  prevent  very 
high  prices  in  seasons  of  dearth.  In 
other  words,  their  effect  will  be  to 
insure,  as  far  as  legislation  can  insure 
it,  cheapness  and  abundance  of  food 
as  the  ordinary  rule,  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  scarcity,  and  to  mitigate  the 
suffering  from  it,  should  it  unfortu- 
nately occur."  The  latter  sentence 
seems  to  us  tautological,  with  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  obscurity; 
but  the  former  is  plain  enough.  We 
only  regret  that  Sir  Robert  did  not 
feel  himself  entitled  at  this  time  "  to 
consider  in  what  degree  the  free 
import  of  provisions  affects  the  rela- 
tion in  which"  he  and  his  tenantry 
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stood  to  each  other.  The  result  of 
hiB  deliberations  on  that  topic  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  most  valuable. 

Sir  Robert  Teel  is  no  especial  fa- 
vourite of  ours,  for  reasons  which  we 
need  hardly  recapitulate.  Kotwith- 
standiug,  we  arc  bound  to  give  him 
full  credit  for  his  candour  in  opposing 
a  delusion,  which  more  than  one  of 
Ids  immediate  followers  have  taken 
the  utmost  pains  to  i>ropagate.  Sir 
Kobert  looks  forward  to  nothing  but 
low  prices  under  the  operation  of  the 
present  system.  AVi'  entirely  agree 
with  him,  and  we  hope  that  the  far- 
mers will  not  fail  to  give  all  duo 
weight  to  this  testimony.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  narrows  itself  to  this 
— can  agriculture  be  carried  on  pro- 
fitably in  Great  Britain?  All  the 
practical  men  deny  the  possibility  of 
it,  at  least  under  the  burden  of  the 
present  rents,  and  the  present  load  of 
taxation.  Tlie  statistics  given  in  our 
last  Number  show  what  is  the  situa- 
tion of  the  leading  Scottish  farmers  ; 
and  the  position  and  prospects  of  liu-- 
mers  of  the  secondary  class,  with 
poorer  soils  to  cultivate,  and  less 
capital  to  support  them,  is  far  more 
pitiable.  Mr  Cobdeu  has  taken  a 
solemn  oath,  that  not  one  farthing  of 
the  taxation  now  exigible  from  the 
laud  shall  be  shifted  to  the  shoulders 
of^  the  community ;  Lord  Kinnaird 
thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  a  slight 
augmentation  of  rents,  (at  all  events, 
their  maintenance  on  the  present 
level,)  will  act  upon  the  farmer  as  a 
gentle  stimulus  towards  further  exer- 
tion ;  and,  what  is  most  curious  of 
all.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  even  while  ad- 
mitting depreciation,  calmly  proposes 
to  mulct  his  tenantry  at  fonncr  rates, 
and  delicately  urges  his  claun  for  the 
payment  of  all  bygone  arrears  ! 

Many  a  manifesto  has  Sir  Robert 
Peel  written,  but  this  is  by  far  the 
most  idiosyncratic  of  all  his  literary 
performances.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  author.  The  phraseology,  though 
peculiarly  his  own,  is  less  recognisable 
than  the  substance.  Let  us  try  to 
analyse  its  contents.  He  commences, 
as  we  have  ah'eady  said,  with  a  frank 
admission,  that  in  future  nothing  but 
low  prices  can  be  expected.  He  next 
proceeds  to  assign  a  reason  why  ho 
does  not  at  once  enter  into  a  fair 
reckoning  with  his  tenantry,  take  into 


account  the  depreciation  of  price 
which  he  was  the  moans  of  causing, 
by  playin^r  into  the  hands  of  the 
League,  and  grant  a  corresiKiuding 
reduction  of  nMit.  'i'lic  reason  is  a 
verv  odd  nne — let  us  hear  it. 

**  T  would  at  once  act  upon  that 
persuasion,  and  proceed  to  consider 
in  what  degree  the  free  import  of 
provisions  atfects  the  relation  in  which 
we  stand  to  each  other,  if  I  did  not 
believe  that  other  causes,  less  perma- 
nent in  tlieir  operation,  have  had  a 
material  iuHuence  upon  the  present 
value  of  agricultural  produce.  I  al- 
lud(N  in  i>articular,  to  the  general 
scarcity  and  high  pncos  which  re- 
cently prevailed  fur  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive years,  nnt  merely  in  this 
country,  but  throughout  great  part 
of  Europe  ;  to  the  extraordinary 
stimulus  thus  given  to  production, 
and  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
stimulus — a  temporary*  and  undue  de- 
pression of  price. 

'*  I  propose,  t/tercfore,  to  defer  for  a 
time  tliat  general  review  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  we  stand  to  each  other, 
which,  but  for  the  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  refen'cd.  I  would  at  once 
have  undertaken." 

It  is  no  laughing  matter  for  the  poor 
fellows  at  Drayton;  but  they  mu^t 
pardon  us  if  we  acknowledge  that  the 
perusal  of  these  sentences  fairly  upset 
our  gravity-.  We  had  no  idea  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  so  deeply  versed 
in  the  arcana  of  the  art  of  rhetoric. 
"  There  are  some  kinds  of  oratory-," 
says  Archbishop  Whately,  "  if  they 
are  to  be  so  named,  in  which  some 
diflferent  end  from  that  of  conviction  or 
persuasion  is  proi>osed.  One  of  these 
ends  is  (when  the  cause  is  such  that  it 
cannot  be  sufficiently  supported  even 
by  specious  fallacies)  to  appear  to  sai/ 
somcthijig^  when  there  is  in  fact  nothing 
to  be  said;  so  as  at  least  to  avoid  the  ig- 
nominy of  being  silenced.  To  this  end, 
the  more  confused  and  unintelligible 
the  language  the  better;  provided  it 
carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  prO' 
found  unsdom,  and  of  being  something 
to  the  purpose." 

If  we  apply  the  test  here  given  to 
the  foregoing  extract  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  epistle,  we  shall  at  once  per- 
ceive its  aptness.  No  human  ingenu- 
ity can  extricate  a  meaning  from  that 
apparently  profound  plea  of  special 
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lilT.  Th«  fjUowin?  remark*,  r;*ir- 
ever,  LavId;;  n:i-.Te:.o»r  lo  =i«.-::k.-  •■:  full 
%v«:TZjLf:  '|iuJity.  we  -hall  take  tiio 
j<f>4  ijT yt'tr-old  uf  iL-  i-izh-.-r  iri^e 
abore  m'rntiijLril,  wi.;.:i.  a-  i:a-  '--.a 
fehovrn.  his  leu  iLh  triiaDt  ti' in  •-? 
than  ibe  fii-js  rent  pa!-liy  hi:n.  *}il 
of  tbi.'*  -iirplu-.  JiowertT.  i-  Ij  *  ■>  'io- 
dacte*J  the  •rxfi^n-;*:  of  tiai.Iiij  -Aiiit'iT 
proveri'i'rr  f/r  the  »  •«"  a  a*  I  -rtirk, 
to^rether  with  a  CTfiain  dimlDuiI-jn  in 
the  vad'ie  of  ih-:  row  fr jin  a.v,  aiiJ 
airo  a  pr'>}iorti'>n  of  the  w:c>  ?  acd 
maiiiteiunce  of  the  b*;rl  and  dairv- 
mai'J  in  char^'e  of  the  foM.  Y'et,  alter 
makirj;^  the^e  de'lucii'.in.?,  there  re- 
iQaified  a  proOt  to  the  bre*.'der,  .-up- 
pfMinp^  be  hfin'^  hU  year -aid  to  mar- 
ket, iiut  in  (feucral  be  piirft-rs  keep- 
inf^  on  hi.i  joun;,'  atock  on  other  p.is- 
ture»  allotted  fi^r  that  p::r]io.Te,  until 
tb^y  are  two  years  old.  and  frequently 
a  year  lonjjer.  At  the  fir.-:t  of  these 
la<&t- mentioned  n:.'<;.s.  thev  werr.  on  an 
average  of  the  vear.-:  abov>j  referred  lo. 
worth  fn^m  £7  to  i!N  and  at  three 
years  old  from  £'J  to  iln;  and  at 
the.se  priees,  the  cost  of  keep  per 
annum  bein;^  alx^ut  *iOd.  r*er  head,  the 
tenant  was  enabled,  though  barely,  to 
Dieet  the  demands  of  hi.-;  landlord.  At 
Whitriunday  1849,  circum.stanees  be- 
gan to  chan^^e,  and  the  price  of  cattle 
haa  .since  been  rafiidly  diminishing^ ; 
and  in  November  IS^iO,  when  the  last 
principal  markets  for  the  year  took 
place,  the  prices  were  at  a  fij^^ure  lower 
than  at  any  i)eriod,  with  few  excep- 
tions, since  the  peace  in  1815.  For 
example,  grxKl  West  Highland  draft 
or  cojtt  cows,  from  seven  to  eight 
years  old,  and  which,  for  the  ten  years 
already  referred  to,  were  worth  £8, 
would  not,  in  Xovember  last,  have 
brought  more  than  £(j ;  and  two  and 
three  year  old  stots  and  heifers  sus- 
tained a  greater  diminution  in  value  ; 


Dv>thi::j  to  the  lecAnt  for  iotercst 
of  •^ar^ital,  or  maintenance  of  his 
fimily. 

'•  in  5b->'p  there  has  been  sn  equal 
d.'WTifall  in  irW.  Black- fliced weth- 
'.-r?.  '.hr'jv-y-jar-  li=.  which,  fur  the 
I.:t:  I'.-n  yoar5  already  iuoted,  would 
Lave  f'lc!.-:- 1  L'0».,  would  not  bring,  at 
t:.-j  F.iikirk  Tryst  m  October  ls49, 
m:r?  than  "J  ■^. :  and  '//■•!/?  ewe?  were 
d-.-.v:i  ::i  :::•?  *ai:-'?  irop'>r:ion.  Thus 
on  Mack  oatil*/  thv  diminution  has 
bevti  L'-'- 1  '-T  Lent,  and  on  Mack-faced 
?ho»rp  -■'  per  cent.  It  i*  true,  that 
the  w... Ill-clip  of  1M:»  brought  gene- 
rally  2*.  above  the  price  of  the  pre- 
cediD.;  vear:  and  it  i?  believed  that 
the  same  price,  at  least,  will  be  ob- 
tained tV'r  the  present  year'*  dip:  but 
as  four  fleeces  of  tarred  w(.k»1  go  in 
general  to  a  >toue.  the  small  increase 
in  the  price  of  the  article  goes  bat  a 
short  way  in  compensation  to  the 
breeder  for  the  diminished  valae  of 
the  carcase. 

'-In  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Scotland  there  is  equal  cause  of  com- 
plaint; so  that,  in  reference  to  land 
in  general,  it  seems  difficidt  to  con- 
ceive how  such  a  state  of  matters  can 
long  exist,  without  ruin  to  the  tenant 
In  the  first  instance,  and  ultimately  to 
the  landlord.'- 

This  statement  was  accompanied 
by  the  following  note  from  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  we  have  referred : — "  I 
inclose  you  a  few  notes  of  the  state  of 
markets  at  the  close  of  1819.  Having 
been  confined  to  bed  for  the  last  two 

days,  I  was  unable  to  be  with  Mr 

when  drawing  them  up,  or  I  would 
have  got  him  to  draw  up  a  statement 
of  the  sales  from  each  of  the  principal 
stocks  in  this  part  of  the  county  for 
several  vears.     Ue  has  not  done  so, 


fearing  that,  as  he  had  not  time  to 

communicate  with  the  owners,  it  might 

whilst    the    inferior   descriptions    of    give  offence.    You  will  observe,  that 

cattle   were  scarce  saleable  at  any     these  remarks  of  his  apply  to_tbo 


price ;  and  the  sink  mentioned  as 
formerly  worth  Xo,  and  wliicli  left  the 
tenant  a  ])rofit  of  -^2,  subject  to  the 
deductions  referred  to,  will  not,  at  the 
present  rate  of  markets,  be  worth 
more  than  £:$,  lOs.,  leaving  to  the 
tenant,  for  the  year's  keep  of  cow  and 
Btirk,  a  Hurplus  over  the  rent  of  only 
15h.,  which  will  not  more  than  cover 
the  deductions  for  haymaking,  ^Scc. 
4^  *v  mentioned,  and  leave 


best  markets  of  the  season.  £ven 
the  Falkirk  prices  were  very  con- 
siderably better  than  those  which 
could  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  later 
markets. 

"  You  will  observe  that  Mr 

speaks  of  the  Inferior  descriptions  of 
cattle  as  being  scarce  saleable.  It  was 
60  to  such  an  extent,  that  another 
such  season  will  reduce  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  small  tenants  to  the 
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tho  people  of  Lower  Canada  —  its 
French  inhabitants  —  had  taken  np 
arms  against  the  institutions  of  Eng- 
land. The  people  of  Montreal  were 
British. 

Now  this  city  of  Montreal  was  little, 
if  at  all,  capable  of  military  defence. 
It  was  so  constructed  as  to  have  been 
peculiarly  liable  to  destruction  by 
fire ;  and,  at  the  time  that  the  spec- 
tacle we  have  faintly  sketched  might 
have  b^n  witnessed,  the  chancer  of 
war  were  at  least  two  to  one  against 
its  determined  British  inhabitants. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  property  in  this  city 
was  owned  by  these  British  inhabit- 
ants ;  was  the  fniits  of  many  years  of 
their  honest  toil;  and  as  it  is  well 
known  that  policies  of  insurance  do 
not  cover  losses  occasioned  by  the 
Queen's  enemies,  the  loss  to  them 
might  have  been  total  had  it  been 
burned. 

These  British  Inhabitants  of  Mon- 
treal, therefore,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  in  an  indefensible  city,  and 
with  the  chances  of  war  as  two  to  one 
against  them,  willingly  and  even 
cheerfully  perilled  their  lives,  their 
families,  their  hearths,  their  property, 
their  all,  to  uphold  the  flag  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  month  of  October  last,  up- 
wards of  twelve  hundred  persons,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  days— one-half  of 
whom  were  the  very  men  who  acted 
in  1838  as  we  have  described — openly 
and  deliberately  called  upon  their  fel- 
low colonists  to  haul  down  the  flag  of 
Britain  upon  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica; and  coupled  that  request  with 
another,  that  the  flag  of  a  rival  power 
should  be  put  up  in  its  stead. 

Now  what  are  tho  causes  of  this  most 
extraordinary  change  ?  What  is  It 
which  has  exerted  so  powerful  an 
influence,  as  to  have  caused  men 
capable  of  making  the  noblest  sa- 
crifices to  uphold  the  iustltutlous 
of  their  forefathers  at  one  time, 
capably, of  making  such  attempts  to 
destroy  them  at  another?  We  an- 
swer, emphatically,  it  was  free  trade 
and  ita  attendant  philosophy.  It  was 
the  injuries  it  inflicted  upon  the  colo- 
nies— ^not  In  the  spirit  of  national  com- 
promise or  mutual  sacrifices,  but  In 
the  spirit  of  the  giant  using  the  giant's 
lH)wer.    It  was  the  lessons,  too,  that 


accompanied  the  hojnries.  It  was  the 
obliterating  the  love  of  country  in  the 
pursuits  of  avarice.  It  was  the  mia- 
ous latitude  that  free-trade  philosophy 
had  to  allow  to  others,  in  claiming  the 
same  for  its  own  disciples. 

To  those  who  have  closely  observed 
the  opinions  expressed  regarding  the 
colonies,  in  the  debates  upon  free  trade, 
little  need  be  said  to  prove  that  the  Man- 
chester school  of  politicians  not  only 
considered  their  connexion  with  Bri- 
tain as  of  no  importance,  but  as  actn- 
ally  uudesu*able  in  itself.    There  was 
no' attempt  made  at  harmonising  Inte- 
rests  with  them.    There  was  no  inten- 
tion expressed  of  making  sacrifices  for 
them,  and  incidentally,  as  we  shali 
show,  for  England.     There  was  no 
respect  paid  to  their  love  of  Britain ; 
for  loyalty  is  not  a  word  in  the  firee- 
trade  catalogue.     But  there  was  » 
studious  and  intentional  under-rating 
and  disparaging  of  them  and  their 
country,  to  subsen'e  the  free-trado 
cause,  and  to  destroy  the  force  that 
the  argument  of  their  ruin  might  pos- 
sibly have  upon  the  people  of  Eng- 
land.   They  were  made  the  subject 
too  of  cold,  mercenary  calculations, 
which  were  enough  to  insult  them  Into 
sedition,  and  to  disgust  them  out  of 
their  connexion  with  the  mother  coun- 
try.   When  the  disastrous  effect  that 
the  loss  of  a  protection,  to  the  benefits 
of  which  they  had  been  educated  by 
England  for  fifty  years,  and  to  which  the 
whole  business  arrangements  of  theur 
country  were  as  much  adapted  and 
which  they  as  much  required  as  the  very 
crops  in  their  ground  rcquured  sunshine 
and  rain — when  these  were  pointed  out 
in  England,  how  were  they  met  by  the 
free-tnide  leadera  ?  Was  it  not  by  cold 
calculations  of  how  much  they  con- 
sumed per  head  of  this,  and  how  much 
they  consumed,  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  of  that ;  and  how 
much  they  cost  for  this,  and  how  little 
they  required  of  that ;  until,  by  some 
strange  mystification  of  arithmetic, 
they  were  made  out  to  be  an  actual  In- 
j  ury  to  England.  And  had  the  colonies 
the  satisfaction,  if  they  must  needs  be 
injured  and  crippled,  of  knowing  that 
one  single  individual  connected  with 
the  free- trade  movement  had  the  jus- 
tice to  regret  the  injury  that  was 
being  perpetrated  against  them,  and 
to  say,  that  Enghind  would  endeavonc 
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And  frood  farmin;: ;  ia  Ptnfk  ]'rovinff 
c« 'III fori  ami  iili-nty  :  in  Ihmim's.  t  jir- 
riaL'<*s,  drrs.s  :  in  all  that  i*tJi!«lislii.».^ 
that  an  atrrirnltnra!  i>«.*ui"lo  aiv  i-n-v 
in  their  rirL-um.-!  tan  CO.-.  :mmI  an-  rni"\* 
in;r  C'mfort  an<l  jilcntv  -th.-  TirnKTS 
of  L'i»|"  r  C'ana-la  an-  b'liliiil  n-.-iio  \\\ 
any  jiart  of  tho  Liiiinl  Malvj,  and 
an*  before  them  in  uiany. 

Now.  Liiuditn,  a>  all  tho  wcilil 
knows,  is  a  ^Toat  kvialljan  city  :  Imt 
its  bcinfr  su  dues  not  ]»n)vc'  tli.it  indi- 
vidnal  c^mifurt.  happine^^s.  and  j»n'5- 
pcrit}'  are  ^'rcatcr  in  it  tlian  tlioy  arc 
in  many  a  small  town  in  Kngiand. 
The  Uniti'd  State*,  too,  liave  va.-»tlv 

■IT  ^ 

more  trrritf>ry  than  I'i-imt  C'anatla 
has :  liavi'  nianv  huvt-r  and  more 
bustling'  citie-i,  and  have  iimr  and 
more  ^'<»rp'un>  »-t«aniirs :  bnt  this 
docs  not  i»rovi\nuirc  than  L"»nd««n  d«i<'5 
a»  respects  Kn^dand,  tlial  this  larp'r 
territory  brink's  ;:rcater  j)ro>]i«^rity, 
health,  and  comfort,  to  tiir  farm  its  m 
it.  than  Canada  dues:  that  the  inisine.-s 
in  the  hirf^er  and  bustlin;;  citi<'.s  is 
more  hralthy,  orniore  iirnlltablCf  than 
that  which  is  tho  legitimate  (>t)>])ring 
of  the  peojjlc's  wants  in  Canada :  or 
that  the  poritreons  steamers  pay  better, 
or  are  Ix'tter,  than  those  wldch  arc 
adapted  to  the  ]inrposes,  and  are  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  conveniences 
and  comforts,  of  the  a^rricuitural  popu- 
lation of  the  Can  ad  as.  1'lie  question 
therefore^  to  any  man  who  has  settled 
in  cither  countrj-,  or  who  wishes  to  do 
so,  is  not  liow  much  lar^^er  one's  terri- 
tory is  over  that  of  the  other,  but 
Tvhich  secures,  and  has  secured,  the 
greater  amount  of  benefits  and  pros- 
perity for  tln^  sann^  amount  of  labour 
and  capital  invested  in  it ;  and  which 
has  by  experience  bren  jjroveil  to  be 
the  most  desirable  i»lace  for  man  to 
live  in?  Now,  that  the  only  interest 
which  Great  IJritaiu  lias  ever  fostered 
or  cncourajL'ed  in  America,  and  indeed 
the  only  hiterest  which,  with  her  po- 
licy of  manufacturing,' for  the  colonies, 
she  has  allowed  to  jjrow  up  in  them 
— namely,  their  afrricultural  interest — 
was  not  in  Canada,  before  free  trade 
withered  it,  behincl  its  stat(;  in  any 
part  of  America ;  and  that  tiieCanadas 
as  a  country  were  before  any  portion  of 
it,  we  adduce  the  conclusive  and  un- 
questionable proof,  that,  distributed 
over  the  last  thirty  j-eara,  twenty -live 
thousand  shrewd  and  sagacious  A  merl- 


in the  Canad'ts.  [March, 

can  ciiizcn*  have  loft  the  institutions 
that  tliry  si  •  much  prized,  have  foregone 
thi.'  tompiatlMus  of  tht-ir  magnificent 
jirairics  and  valley-  that  the  world 
ha<  heard  to  njKli  if.  and  have  taken 
h'avc  of  all  their  line  and  jirosperoo^ 
ciiii-s,  to  lake  up  their  al»ode  in  L'pper 
Can.jila.  A-  Cjually  cuncluMve 
iviiKiiie  that  the  Kvitimato  business 
of  the  pruvinci-  wa>.  in  proiKjrtiou  to 
the  ri<|uiremi.-nt>  <»f  the  country,  al- 
ways in  a  healthy  and  prosjK^rous 
Mate,  we  adduce  the  fact  of  the  iuva- 
riabh.^  succes?  in  overj*  branch  of 
business  tliat  they  ever*  engaged  in, 
in  L'j»})erCanada.  of  these  Fame  Ame- 
rican citizens.  And  we  here  state  it 
as  a  fact  that  will  not  be  denied  bv  a 
single  American  farmer  in  the  pro- 
vince, tliat.  iK'fi're  free  trade  pros- 
trated it^  agricultural  interests,  there 
was  not  a  single  tarmer,  American  or 
of  other  Country — with  the  exception  of 
the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  1837-8 — 
who  would  have  been  willing  to  ex- 
change hi-  pMperty  for  similar  pro- 
l»erty  in  any  jiart  of  the  whole  United 
States.  And  does  not,  in  truth,  tho 
fact  that  these  Americans  came  and 
settled  in  the  province,  under  their 
circumstances,  and  with  their  feelings 
of  regard  fur  their  own  iastitntionSt 
prove  that  this  must  have  been  the 
case  y  And  does  not  the  fact  of  these 
men  canning  with  them  the  same 
energy  and  industry  into  Canada  that 
their  friends  wen;  possessed  of  in  the 
States,  prove,  that  in  everjrtbing  that 
marked  the  success  of  labour  in  a  ge- 
nerous land,  C'anada  could  not  have 
been  behind  the  rest  of  America? 
But  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  as  tho 
American.;  quaintly  obsen*e  of  them- 
selves, "  that  they  do  not  lovc^  to 
work  as  well  as  the  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  do."  They  are,  as  a  na- 
tion, given  to  speculating;  and  an 
American  farmer  or  mechanic  would 
rather  at  any  time  make  a  dollar  bj 
a  "  trade,''  than  he  would  two  by  hard 
work.  So  that,  in  the  march  of  im- 
provement in  agriculture  in  the  Ca- 
nadas,  and  in  the  growth  of  wealth, 
these  American  settlers  are  by  no 
means  before  their  Canadian  neigh- 
bours ;  and,  exceptingwhere  they  have 
combined  some  business  with  their 
fanning,  they  have  not  wherewithal  to 
show  that  they  have  equally  prospered 
witli  them.  Now,  these  are  facts— facts 
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in  tho  colonies,  has  deprived  tbcm  of 
a  home  market  sach  as  the  farmers  of 
tho  United  States  have  got ;  and  Eng- 
land's free-trade  system^  in  destroying 
80  mnch,  and  injuring  so  nmch  more 
property,  in  the  colonies,  has  involved 
them  in  the  general  depression  and 
retrogression.  The  plain  English,  and 
the  plain  truth  of  the  whole  matter,  is 
this — that  the  free- trade  leaders  of 
England,  havingsacrificed  the  colonics, 
are  desirous  of  making  their  former 
history  harmonise  with  the  picture  of 
the  injnry  and  ruin  they  have  brought 
upon  them.  But  we  trust  that  we 
have  established,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  honest  man,  what  we  promised 
we  should— namely,  that  the  attempt 
is  no  less  unjust  and  unfair  to  the 
colonists,  to  their  industry,  and  to 
their  perseverance,  than  it  is  to  the 
country  they  came  from — its  institu- 
tions, and  its  patient,  cheerful,  and 
successful  labour. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length 
upon  this  matter;  and  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  is,  because  the  reiteration  of 
the  same,  or  similar  remarks  and  re- 
flections as  those  contained  in  the 
•extract  we  have  made  from  the  Daiii/ 
.  News^  has  given  a  false  impression, 
both  in  England  and  America,  of  the 
true  state  of  the  Canadas.  People, 
forgetting  that  they  were  settled — at 
least  the  great  province  of  Upper 
Canada  was — by  the  ycry  same  people 
who  have  settled  the  greater  portion 
of  the  States,  and  by  whose  labour 
these  States  have  become  what  they 
are — people  in  England,  unknowingly 
-or  unthinkingly,  have  been  led  to 
associate  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  with  ideas  of  listlessness, 
inertness,  and  poverty,  when,  in 
truth,  on  the  whole  continent  of 
America,  there  is  not  a  hardier  or  a 
steadier  working  people,  or  a  people 
whose  success,  independence,  and 
•comfort  would  afford  a  better  example 
to  the  poor  of  Europe.  The  loco- 
motives by  which  the  farmers  of 
Canada  should  be  judged  of,  after  all, 
are  their  waggons  and  their  teams. 
The  bustle  which  best  shows  their 
prosperity,  is  the  bustle  of  their  har- 
vest fields.  The  business  which 
gives  the  best  proof  of  success  to  the 
world,  is  that  which  can  show  good 
balance-sheets,  and  few  bankrupt- 
'Cies.    Now,  before  free  trade  over- 


took the  prosperity  of  these  coloniesi 
we  can,  with  the  most  i)erfect  safety, 
challenge  any  and    all  America  to 
show  a  better  state  of  things  in  all 
these  several  branches  of  their  business 
and  interests,  than  the  province  of 
Upper  Canada  did  and  could  exhibit. 
AVe  have  felt  that  we  owed  it  to 
this  great  province,  to  this  province 
which  miglit,  and  we  trust  will,  be 
made  a  great  right  arm  of  Hritain*s 
power  and  empire,  to  say  tlius  much 
in  its  defence.     We  owed  it  to  the 
manly  and  hard-working  people   of 
England,  Ireland,  and  S^tland,  who 
have  settled  in  it,  and  whose  indastiy 
and  skill  have  made  many  parts  of  it 
the    very  gardens    of   America,    to 
shield  tliem  against  the  unjust  repre- 
sentations that  have  been  sent  abroad 
to  the  world  conceniing  them,  and 
that  have  been  the  more  galling,  be- 
cause they  have  emanated  from  home 
and  friends.    Our  other  reason  for 
going  into  this  matter  so  fully,  is  to 
ask,  at  this  important  juncture,  how 
it  is   possible  to   expect  that  these 
colonists   will  or  can  continue  loyal 
to  Britain  long,  with  vilification  and 
detraction  thus  added  to  the  injuries 
that  they  have  so  unquestionably  and 
undeniably  suffered  ?    They  point  to 
their  vessels  lying  unused,  and  rotting 
in  their  harbours ;  and  they  point  to  the 
lands  of  the  province  not  being  taken  up 
as  they  used  to  be,  and  those  that  are 
cleared  not  paying  for  the  labour  of 
tilling  them  :  and  they  ask  themselves, 
and  they  ask  America,  and  they  ask 
England, — Why  is  it  so?    And  all 
answer — Free  trade  will  not  make  it 
pay  to  clear  the  lands ;  free  trade 
will  not  make  it  pay  to  till  the  lands; 
free  trade    has   knocked    Canadian 
farming  on  the  head.    Yet  free  trade, 
upon  hearing  this,   turns  round  and 
asserts  it  to  be  all  false,  and   says 
that   the  vessels  are  decayijig   be- 
cause the  Canadians  are  too  indolent 
to  use  them,  although  they  have  no- 
thing to  caiTy.    Free  trade  says,  that 
the  stagnation  of  the  country,  and  the 
indisposition  of  people  to  settle  in  it, 
are  owing  to  the  country's  own  back- 
wardness, are  the  result  of  its  inert- 
ness; whereas  we  have  shown  that 
its  people,  of  all  others  on  earth, 
least  deserve  such  injustice  and  in- 
sults at  the  hands  of  England.     Free 
trade,  when  driven — for  it  sometimes 
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rci;t  its  iliscouito-y  and  oxn.iv'- ration. 
So  liarsli  and  unjust  a  verdi'l  drives 
lis  to  till*  iutrrcuLv  that,  owin;^  to 
some  mental  idi'»syn«'ra.<vof  Mr  I'niu- 
liart's,  tlic  cliiif  inorits  of  tho  Ijouk  he 
decries  alto^oilicr  c.-o^ipc  liis  j>er- 
ception;  and  tliat,  wliiJ.st  dwelling: 
upon  an  occa.sionaI  error— pardona Mo 
ill  a  work  em  brae  in;^  so  prreat  a  varirty 
of  sniijcct.  and  <ucli  a  mass  of  detail 
—  ami  condemning  those  opiuions 
that  ai*e  so  unfortunate  a-^  to  diiU'r 
from  hi.-*  own,  he  totally  oTorl<H»ks  the 
racy  Inimour,  the  happy  illustrations 
the  felicitous  expo:?ition  of  Spanish 
foibles  and  characteri.stics,  the  inti- 
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ha-hi-h,  which  temporarily  transports 
its  vi)tari"\s  into  paradi>t'.  This  is  pre- 
sently succeedtril  by  a  dissertation  on 
buttor«Ml  mullins  ;  and  .-Inirtly  there- 
afier  we  arrive  at  a  lon^  essay  on 
the  early  races  of  Spain  and  Mauri- 
tania, which  we  take  for  granted  to 
be  exci*ediuj:ly  learned  and  import- 
ant, and  which  we  are  quite  sure  is 
awfully  heavy  and  un interesting. 
Jltynmlu^'y  is  a  hc»bby  of  this  author*8, 
and  the  poniuus  of  his  work  devoted 
to  it  would,  of  themselves,  make  a 
pood- sized  volume,  by  whose  separa- 
tion the  book  would  be  ^o'catl}'  light- 
ened and  advanta^'cd.     On  the  sub- 


mate  knowhMlfjc  of  the  country  and    ject  of  corporal  purification  he  grows 


its  customs,  which  place  the  author 
of  the  HaiuUnHtft  and  (wa/hrn'n^/s 
amon;,'3t  the  very  hi;!:hest  authorities 
respecting  modern  Spain.  Hut  we 
need  not  take  up  the  cu<lgels  for 
Kichard  Ford,  wIiOt-c  works  will 
stand  upon  then*  own  bottom,  and 
whose  acute  and  punj,'ent  pen  is  <|uitc 
able  to  dcAfiid  his  literary  oftspiing, 
should  he  think  it  worth  his  while, 
even  against  his  present  formidable 
assailant. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
dLsapiwintment  of  those  persons  avIio 
open    T/ie    J^ifiars    of   Hercules    in 
expectation  of  finding  what  the  title 
promises — a  narrative  of  travel   in 
Spain  and  Morocco.    These  countries 
are    certainly  mentioned    here    and 
there  in  the  two  bulky  octavos,  but 
quite  subordinately  to  a  variety  of 
other    matters    which  had    jKjrhaps 
better  been  treated  elsewhere  than  in 
the  professed  lw>ok  of  travels   they 
cumber  and  overload.  Mr  Urquhart, 
who  has  published  volumes  and  pam- 
phlets on  innumerable  subjects,  social 
and  political,  foreign  and  domestic, 
appears  to  have  had  by  him  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  essays  and  disserta 
tions,  which  ho  has  now  strung,  pretty 
much  at  random,  upon  the  slender 
thread  of  his  Spanish-African  ramble. 
Wearisomely    discursive     and     de- 
sultory,   he  continually  canters  off 
to  distant  regions,  and  to  subjects 
foreign  to  his  text.    Thus  we  have  a 
chapter  on  the   invention  and  anti- 
quity of  glass  :  another  concerning  the 
magnetic  needle ;  a  third  and  fourth, 
in  which  we  arc  taken  to  America, 
Ceylon,    China,   and    other   remote 
tHaccs ;  one  about  the  celebrated  drug 


j»osi lively  oIi.M|uent  and  impassioned ; 
and  so  minute  are  his  descriptions  of 
the  si.TubbinL:  and  scraping  processes, 
by  which  alone  men  become  tit  to  live, 
that  he  very  ri;;htly  deems  a  prefatory 
apology  esseniial.    On  this  head  more 
anon.     Wo  pause,  for  a  specimen  of 
solemn  trilling,  at  Chapter  Nine,  l^k 
the  rirst.  Volume  the  First.  Xominally 
an  ''  Excursion  round  the  Straits,'-  it 
is  actually  an  essay  on  costume,  com- 
mencing with  Spanish  petticoats,  giv- 
ing a  passing  glance  to  the  history  and 
origin  of  lace,  asserting  the  identity  of 
the  Moorish  and  Highland  garb,  and 
closing  with  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  importance  and  moral  iutiuence  of 
a  national  dress.    The  chapter  opens 
with  praises  of  Cadiz,  a  city  so  long 
accustomed  to  rhyme  with  "  ladies," 
that  it  will  hardly  feel  surprise  or  an- 
noyance at  Mr  Urquhart's  attributing 
its  charm  less  to  the  beauty  of  its 
buildings  than  to  the  "  swarm  of  wo- 
men,"   with   ''iluttering  eyes,"  and 
•*  silk  blonde  tresses,"  covering  tho 
Hoor  of  the  cathedral.    From  tresses 
to  dresses  the  transition  is  easy,  and 
he  proceeds  to  discourse  upon  the  man- 
tilla :  not  a  very  novel  subject  cer- 
tainly, but  one  upon  which  he,  never- 
theless, contrives  to  cast  some  new 
lights—lights  that  would,  we  suspect, 
rather  dazzle  and  astonish  the  amiablo 
Gaditanas,  whose  habits  and  habili- 
ments he  professes  to  describe.  Whilst 
stigmatising  as  '*  a  bagged  hood  "  tho 
most  graceful  and  elegant  description  of 
mantilla — that,  namely,  composed  en- 
tirely of  lace,  and  which  is  in  foot  tho 
only  kind  worn  by  the  higher  classes 
of  Spanish  women — ^he  informs  us  that 
^*  in  windy  weather  the  mantilla  is 
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lamps,  it  is  that  their  light  may  shine 
npon  his  son  and  heir,  Alexander  the 
younger,  a  grand  gar^n  blond^  and 
one  of  the  half-score  artists  and 
literati  who  compose  the  suite  of  the 
illustrious  Montc-Christo.  When  the 
travellers  arrived  at  Cadiz,  in  Novem- 
ber 18iG,  Mr  Dumas  junior  was 
anddenly  discovered  to  be  missing. 
Fascinated  by  the  bright  eyes  of  a 
Cordovan  maiden,  he  had  given  his 
friends  the  slip.  Although  somewhat 
nneasy,  his  father  contented  himself 
with  detaching  one  of  his  staff  in 
qnest  of  the  truant,  and  went  on 
board  the  war- steamer  Vdloce,  which 
had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
that,  about  three  years  ago,  this  cir- 
cumstance gave  rise  to  a  discussion 
in  the  French  Chamber,  when  some 
doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  fact  of 
M.  Dumas  being  intrusted  with  a 
government  mission.  This  seems  to 
have  annoyed  the  distinguished 
dramatist,  who  repeatedly  refers  to 
the  subject,  gives  a  copy  of  his  pass- 
port and  of  certain  official  letters ;  and 
npbraids  M.  Guizot,  whom  he  at  last, 
however,  magnanimously  forgives, 
declaring  he  has  forgotten  his  name. 
He  then  protests  against  the  envy 
of  which  his  eminent  position  has 
rendered  him  the  object,  and  con- 
cludes his  remarks,  made  in  a  tone  of 
dignified  and  chastened  indignation, 
with  the  following  striking  passage : — 
"The  steamer  thus  placed  at  my 
disposal  has  made  me  more  enemies 
than  Antony  and  Monte- CJiristo^vihioh 
is  saying  not  a  little.  It  was  in  1823 
or  1824,  I  believe,  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  being  then  in  bad  health,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  make  a  voyage  to 
Italy.  The  English  admiralty  placed 
its  finest  frigate  at  the  disposal  of  the 
author  of  Ivanfioe ;  and  England  ap- 
plauded, and  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament applauded,  and  the  \Qry 
newspapers  clapped  their  hands  ap- 
provingly. And  it  was  well  done; 
for,  for  the  first  time  perhaps,  the 
flag  with  the  three  leopards  was 
saluted  in  every  port  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  enthusiastic  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.  Were  those 
acclamations  for  the  flag,  or  for  the 
man  of  genius  it  sheltered?  for  the 
unknown  captain  of  the  frigate,  whose 


name  I  never  heard,  or  for  Sir  Walter 
Scott  ?  True,  I  may  be  told  that  I 
am  not  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  bnt  to  this 
I  reply,  that  it  is  the  great  misfortnne 
of  living  men  in  France  not  to  know 
what  they  are,  so  long  as  they  are 
living.** 

How  very  good  is  this  quiet  asser- 
tion of  merit  and  anticipation  of  post- 
humous appreciation  by  an  ungrateful 
country.  "The  steamer,"  continues 
the  possible  future  rival  of  Scott, 
"  was  granted  me— be  it  as  a  matter 
of  favour,  or  as  an  act  of  justice;  and 
Government  consented  to  expend  for 
me  some  sixteen  thousand  franca* 
worth  of  coal.  It  is  right  the  world 
should  know  that  this  voyage,  which 
caused  such  an  outcry,  cost  the 
Government  sixteen  thousand  francs. 
Just  half  what  it  cost  me ! "  A  paltry 
eight  hundred  napoleons  !  Can 
France  regret  it,  when  applied  to  the 
service  of  her  brightest  literary  orna- 
ment ?  Let  her  read  the  VCioce^  and 
take  shame  for  her  shabbiness. 
Astride  upon  his  fiery  charger,  the 
giant  commenced  his  cruise.  Need 
we  say  that  all  eyes  were  upon  hint* 
as  he  boarded  the  steamer,  and  that 
he  took  bv  assault  the  hearts  of  the 
entire  ship's  company,  whom  he 
seized  an  early  opportunity  to  con- 
vince that  his  skill  was  as  great  with 
the  fowling-piece  as  with  the  pen. 
**Thc  V<?loce  was  surrounded  by  a 
flock  of  sea-fowl ;  on  approaching  the 
vessel,  desirous  to  give  our  future 
companions  a  specimen  of  my  dex- 
terity, I  fired  my  two  barrels  at  a 
brace  of  gulls,  both  of  which  fell. 
The  yawl  pulled  to  pick  them  up;  and, 
after  this  brilliant  feat,  we  proceeded 
triumphantly  to  the  steamer."  This 
is  the  first  and  least  considerable  of  a 
series  of  "  brilliant  feats "  of  the 
same  kind,  recorded  by  M.  Dumas  of 
himself  in  the  pages  of  Le  Vcioce, 
At  Tangiers,  his  first  landing-place  in 
Africa,  he  goes  out  shooting,  and 
encounters  an  Arab,  the  first  he  has 
seen.  This  meeting  furnishes  a  chap- 
ter— a  sort  of  parody  of  scenes  in 
Scott  and  Cooper,  the  parts  of  Robin 
Hood  and  Leatherstocking  by  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas.  He  has  just  shot 
a  small  bird,  when  the  Arab  appears 
and  doubts  his  having  killed  it  on  the 
wing.  A  trial  of  skUi  ensues  between 
the  Parisian  and  the  Bedouin,  the 
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Israelite,  ami  a  wealthy  dealer  in 
gabres,  biimoiisi,  scarfs,  lanip.><,  clii- 
boiikii,  niul  a  thou.saiid  and  ciio  ntht  r 
]^IcK»ris)i  curioftiities.  Tli»*  S<'«)t  i>  di- 
dactic and  dull;  tlicFronclnn.ni  Irivo- 
lou:*,  bnt  amn-inir.  Of  «'  nn:'«*  tli*y 
bc)th  visit  (libraltar.  and  d.  vutv  :i 
chapter  to  that  reinari.idi!r  t'nrtre?.': 
and  here  \\\-  must  sjiv  tlint  M.  Dumns^ 
carries  it  hoi  In  w,  as  fur  as  ]»h'a-:i:\t 
tone  and  ;:«.»oil  taste  fro.  A<  is  cus- 
tomary with  him,  he  is  flipi>:nit  and 
good-hmnouredly  impertinent :  l»ut  h'* 
shows  himself  ;j:rateful  for  a  hospitable 
reception,  and  does  not  rako  up  old 
stories  to  the  disadvanta^re  of  tin- 
dead.  He  bejrins  with  the  notable 
discovery  that  Gibraltar  lias  a  foiDr;ry 
atmo.^y)here.  The  Enj,dish,  he  .says, 
beinj?  nsed  to  a  foe:  in  their  own  conn- 
try,  have  manufactured  one,  by  the 
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obli<r»^d  to  send  out  for  it.  On  the 
othi-r  hand,  the  tea  was  irreproacb- 
alile.'  This  is  a  vcrj-fair  skit  on  the 
Knglish man's  habit  of  carrying  Ids 
country's  usa^jcs  into  climates  for 
wliirli  tlioy  are  totally  mnuhipted. 
Alih(»ugh  feeling,  according  to  hi.* 
own  acci'unt.  far  from  at  his  case  ia 
this  liritish  militarv  colunv,  of  whose 
warlikt.'  aspect  and  rcL'ulation.s  he 
sk«'trlios  a  ludicrous  caricature,  M. 
Dumas  would  not  leave  it  without 
paunj,'  a  vi-^it  tn  thejrovemor;  and, 
lest  tlio  aii'-iivmuus  ladv  to  whom  his 
African  letters  are  ad(h"es?ed  should 
bo  unable  to  comprehend  this  nn- 
n-ual  (V)  desire  on  his  part  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  those  in  high 
placos,  \w  beguiles  the  time,  till  the 
governor  returns  from  his  ride,  by 
telling  the  story  of  I.avalette.     No 


help  of  sea-coal,  upon  the  coast  of    matter  that  it  has  been  pretty  often 


Spain.  The  English,  he  allirms, 
Strive  against  and  vanquish  nature 
herself.  **  They  have  produced  dali- 
Iias  that  smell  like  ]»inks,  cherries 
without  stones,  gooseberries  without 
[Trains,  and  they  are  now  rearing  oxen 
i\ith<»nt  legs.  BehoUl,  for  instance, 
those  of  the  county  of  Durham  ;  they 
have  bnt  one  joint,  and  walk  almost 
npon  tlieir  bully.  Soon  they  will  have 
no  joints  at  all,  and  will  walk  quite 
upon  their  belly.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
fog.  There  was  no  fog  at  Gibraltar 
before  it  belonged  to  the  English  ;  but 
the  English  were  accustomed  to  fog, 
they  missed  it,  and  they  made  it.  .  . 
On  entering  Gibraltar,*^  I  felt  that  I 
quitted  Spain.  Tangiers,  which  we 
had  just  left,  was  much  more  Spanish 
than  Gibraltar.  Hardly  had  we 
passed  the  gate,  when  we  were  trans- 
ported into  England.  No  more 
pointed  pavements,  no  more  latticed 
houses  and  green  jalousies,  no  more 
of  those  charming />ff //(>.«,  with  marble 
fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  shoj)s : 
butclothiers,  cutlers,  armourers,  hotels 
ffitli  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  flag- 
ged footpaths,  fair  women,  red  ollicers, 
and  English  horses.  Tom  Thumb 
had  lent  us  his  boots,  and  each  step 
we  had  taken  from  the  deck  of  the 
Veloce  had  carried  us  seven  leagues. 
"We  entered  a  rvstdumnt.  We  ate 
raw  beefsteaks,  sandwiches,  butter, 
moistening  them  with  ale  and  porter  ; 
bnt  when,  after  breakfast,  we  aske»l 
^r  a  glass  of  Malaga y   thcv  were 


told  ;  relatrd  'i  h  Dumas^  that  is  to 
say,  with  a  superabundance  of  detail, 
it  covers  a  few  pages,  and  explains 
his  wish  fnr  an  interview  with  the 
English  general.  '*  Sir  Kobert  Wil- 
son, a  magnilicent  old  man,  sixty- six 
or  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  who  still 
breaks  his  own  horses,  and  rides  ten 
leagues  every  day,  gave  me  a  charm- 
ing reception.  1  was  so  imprudent  as 
to  express  my  admiration  of  some 
IVfoorish  pottery- wares  npon  his  side- 
board, and  I  found  them  in  my  cabin 
on  returning  to  the  Veloce.  If  any- 
thing could  have  in<luced  me  to  remain 
another  day  at  (Jibraltar,  it  would 
have  been  the  pressing  invitation  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  was  kind  cnongh  to 
give  me.  Impressed  with  a  lively 
sentiment  of  atlmiration,  I  left  this 
noble  and  loyal-hearted  man.  May 
God  grant  long  and  happy  days  to 
him,  to  whom  another  man  was  in- 
debted for  long  days  of  happiness." 
All  his  admiration  of  Lavalette's 
saviour  was  insufficient  to  detain  him 
in  Gibraltar,  which  he  declares  him- 
self to  have  quitted  with  as  strong  a 
sensation  of  relief  as  Napoleon's  ex- 
aide-de-camp  can  have  felt  when, 
thanks  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  chiv- 
alry, he  safely  set  foot  across  France's 
frontier.  French  and  English  are 
now  well  used  to  each  others  jocular 
sarcasm,  and  are  never  the  worse 
friends  for  it,  because  it  is  the  interest 
of  both  to  remain  in  amity.  There 
is  no  venom  in  M.  Dumas'  playful 
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satire,  which  one  glances  oyer  with  « 
smile,  qnitting  it  with  regret  for  the 
croakings    of  Mr  Urqnhart.     This 
gentleman    has  some  very  pecnliar 
notions  respecting   Gibraltar,  whose 
restoration  to  Spain  he  strongly  advo- 
cates, and  to  whose  retention  by  Great 
Britain  he  ascribes  a  frigbtfnl  catalogoe 
of  evils,  including  snndry  European 
wars,  fifty-five  millions  sterling  nnpro- 
fitably  sank,  and  the  nndying  hatred 
of  Spain  towards  this  conntry— bring- 
ing no  less  a  witness  than  Napoleon 
to  the  tmth  of  this  last  assertion. 
The  fifty-five  millions  are  ^^  suggested 
as  a  rough  guess  *'  at  the  actual  out- 
lay ;  and  besides  them,  we  are  assured, 
hundreds  of  millions  have  been  spent 
on  wars  entailed  by  our  possession  of 
Gibraltar.      All  this  is  too  vaguely 
put,  seriously  to  challenge  argument 
or  refutation ;  and  as  to  the  ^^  undy- 
ing hatred,"  why,  tiie  anti-English 
party  in  Spain  may  occasionally  blas- 
ter about  the  hole  in  the  national 
honour,  and  so  forth  ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation  never  bestow  a 
thought  upon  the  matter,   and  the 
smnggling  portion  of  the  community 
— ^no  uninfiuential  class — find  Gibral- 
tar exceedingly  convenient  for  their 
contraband  traffic.     But  Mr  Urqu- 
hart's  statements  on  this  head  are 
very  loose,  and  some  of  them  very 
fallacious ;  and  he  attains  the  climax 
of  absurdity  and   misrepresentation 
when  he  says,  that  ^^  the  fiscal  regu- 
lations of  Spain,  which  sustain  this 
(contraband)  traffic,  would  long  shice 
have  fallen  but  for  its  (Gibridtar's) 
retention  by  England.    'We  there- 
fore lose  the  legitimate  trade  of  all 
Spain,  for  the  smuggling  profits  (which 
go  to   the  Spaniards)  at  this  port.*' 
The  sort  of  jingle  of  plausibility  in 
these  sentences  will  impose  only  upon 
persons  profoundly   ignorant  of  the 
subject.    The  assertion  is  made  in  the 
teeth  of  notorious  facts,  and  is  opposed 
alike  to  tmth  and  to  common  sense. 
The  more  difficult,  dangerous,  and 
expensive  smuggling  coukl  bo  render* 
cd,  the  less  would  be  its  injurious  ef- 
fect on  the  Spanish  revenue,  and  the 
less  likely  would  be  a  reduction  of 
duties.    The  smuggling  facilities  af- 
forded by  Gibraltar,  by  the  Portuguese 
frontier  and  the  Pyrenean  line,  (Mr 
Urquhart,  it  has  been  seen,  wholly 
ignores  the  two  latter  channels,  and 
lays  the  high-doty  system  entirely  at 


thedoor  of  Gibraltar,)  have,  by  limiting 
the  custom-house  receipts  to  the  merest 
trifle,  contributed,  more  than  any 
other  cause,  to  fiyi  the  attention  of  the 
Spanish  government  on  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  reductions  in  their 
monstrous  tariff— reductions  which  the 
last  four  months  have  beheld  carried 
out,  although  as  yet  but  to  an  exceed- 
ingly limited  extent.  This  subject, 
however,  has  of  late  been  so  fully  dis- 
cussed in  our  pages  that  we  shall  not 
here  pursue  it  further,  particularly  as 
it  is  evident  that  Mr  Urquhart  hat 
still  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
rudiments.  It  were  more  amusing, 
although  scarcely  more  profitable,  to 
dwell  upon  a  subsequent  chapter, 
where,  reverting  to  Gibraltar,  the 
honourable  gentleman  tilts  at  its  lata 
governcMT,  and  raises  the  Russian 
bugbear — a  goblin  which  he  would 
doubtless  always  manage  to  evoke,  ia 
whatsoever  part  of  the  world  he 
chanced  to  find  himself.  In  por- 
tentous italics  he  tells  us  as  how 
*^  a  Russian  steam- vessel  of  war 
was  admitted  to  the  quay  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's vessels  to  get  coal,  which  was 
famished  her  from  the  royal  stores, 
while  French  men-of-war  were  allow- 
ed no  such  indnlgenco ;  on  departing 
she  was  saluted  hy  the  fortress  wim 
twenty-one  guns  I  This  I  witnessed 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  mT 
own  ears.  The  assembled  crowd  said, 
'  Es  loco'—'  he  is  mad.' "  Is  Mr  Ur- 
quhart certain  to  whom  the  crowd's 
exclamation  referred?  His  pet  crotchet 
is  by  this  time  pretty  generally  recog- 
nised; and  even  bis  best  firiends,  and  a 
few  partial  admirers,  cannot  choose 
but  smile  at  the  tenacity  of  his  mono- 
mania, and  at  the  moonshine  illumina- 
tion he  tlurows  upon  Russian  designs 
and  their  British  abettors.  Truly  be 
is  a  dead  hand  at  a  mare's  nest.  With 
a  shuttle  of  coals  and  a  blank  cart- 
ridge, he  would  build  up  a  powder- 
plot,  and  talks  darkly  and  ominously 
about "  the  system  of  govemment  (in 
England)  by  secresy  and  intrigue." 
We  do  think,  however,  he  would  have 
done  more  gracefully  to  let  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  alone.  "  Since  the  above  was 
written,"  he  says, "  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
has  disappeared  fh>m  the  scene.  I  do 
not  on  that  account  suppress  what  I 
have  written,  as  I  have  not  \\yqw^ 
any  c\iaT^<&  %^?A.\i^\.  V\mr  ^^  "^^^ 
c^axg^\  \>\3L\,\k'eA\%&t«TO^^^^^^!^**^ 
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says  Lien  Chi  Altangi  to  his  corres- 
pondent, **  I  feel  the  pain  of  separa- 
tion with  stronger  force;  those  ties 
that  bind  me  to  my  native  country 
and  you,  are  still  unbroken.  By  every 
remove  1  onhf  drag  a  greater  length  of 
dtainy  We  prefer  the  prose.  In- 
deed the  metaphor  is  not  so  much  to 
our  taste  as  that  we  should  have 
thongh^t  worth  using  a  second  time, 
and  in  the  greater  work.  It  suited 
Lien  Chi  Altangi  very  well,  and  with 
him  it  might  have  remained.  It  is 
too  cumbrous — too  material.  What 
are  we  to  do  with  this  "  lengthening 
chain  "  which  he  "  drags  "  along  the 
earth?  and  where,  in  imagination, 
are  we  to  fasten  it?  To  his  ankle? 
It  would  make  a  felon  of  him.  •  To 
his  waist  ?  Ridiculous !  But,  you  will 
say,  we  are  not  to  see  the  chain  at  all 
— only  to  hear  it  clank  a  little  in  the 
verse— only  to  have  some  dim  idea  of 
lengthening  ligature.  Very  good; 
and  thereupon  we  honestly  respond — 
if,  whilst  reading  the  lino  you  feel  no 
irresistible  tendency  to  look  down 
upon  the  ground  for  this  chain — ^if  yon 
do  not  see  it  at  all,  then  to  you  the 
metaphor  is  quite  unobjectionable. 

**  And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own !  " 

The  natural  feeling  of  the  homeless, 
unprovided  wanderer,  looking  over  a 
great  stretch  of  country.  How  finely 
is  it  contrasted  with  the  sentiment 
which  follows!  No  spot  his  own! 
It  is  all  his  I  He  has  taken  sympa- 
thetic ])osBession  of  the  whole. 

**  Ye  glittering  tovrns,  with  wealth  and  splen- 
dour crowned  ; 

Ye  fields,  where  sammer  spreads  profunon 
round  ; 

Ye  Inkest,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale; 

Ye  bending  swaius  that  dress  the  flowery 
vale — 

For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine ; 

CWaf ion's   heir,  the  world,  the   world  is 

Having  thus  wrought  himself  into 
proper  mood  for  his  philosophic  pur- 
pose, the  poet  commences  his  survey 
of  fhc  several  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  nations  of  mankind.  The  train 
of  thought  is,  at  starting,  somewhat 
perplexed,  from  the  author  being  occu- 
pied with  two  separate  reflections, 
which,  until  they  are  closely  examined, 
appear  contradictory.  We  have  them 
in  close  juxtaposition  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

**  Yet  oft  a  sigh  pivTails,  and  Borrowa  fall. 
To  sec  tb» )wMxd  of  ^nauui  hlim  bo  smidl; 


And  oft  I  wish  amidst  the  iconc  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happmcsi  conaigned. 
Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope 

at  rest, 
May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 
But  where  to  iiud  that  happiest  below — 
Who  can  direct,  when  alt  pretend  to  know? 
The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own.** 

&c.,  &c. 

So  far,  then,  from  the  hoard  of  hap- 
piness being  small,  every  country 
proclaims  itself  to  be  specially  and 
pre-eminently  blest.  The  philosophic 
poet  has  no  reason  for  his  sorrow :  he 
wanted  one  happy  spot,  and  he  has 
found  every  spot  is  happy — supremely 
happy. 

But  the  apparent  incongruity  va- 
nishes on  a  closer  examination.  £adi 
nation  boasts  its  pre-eminence  over 
other  nations;  but  man  nowhere  boasts 
much  of  being  man.  Every  people  is 
proud  and  self-congratulatory  whilst 
it  compares  itself  with  other  people ; 
but  its  pride  and  gratulation  are  only 
sustained  by  this  comparison.  Every 
congregation  of  men  who  merely  con- 
template themselves  as  with  the  earth 
beneath  them,  and  the  sky  above,  are 
heard  to  fill  the  air  with  lamentations 
and  discontent.  So  that  the  philoso- 
pher, notwithstanding  those  several 
vaunts  of  every  nation,  civilised  and 
savage,  may  still  search,  if  he  tluuks 
fit,  for  the  spot  ^^  to  happiness  con- 
signed.*' 

Our  poet  seems  to  find  an  eqoal 
proportion  of  good  and  evil  in  every 
clime,  people,  and  government.  Some- 
times he  is  guilty  of  a  little  over- 
charge in  this  or  that  particular,  la 
order  to  keep  the  balance  even.  Only 
thus  can  we  account  for  the  very  severe 
language  with  which  he  takes  leave  o£ 
Holland.  He  had  found  the  people  of 
that  country  so  very  comfortable  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  abuse 
them  as — 

"  A  land  of  tyzonts  and  a  den  of  slaves,** 

or  the  due  proportion  of  evil  would 
not  have  been  preserved. 

It  is  observable,  and  characteristic 
of  the  age  in  which  Goldsmith  wrote, 
that,  beautiful  as  are  his  descriptions 
of  the  several  countries  of  Europe, 
there  is  very  little  in  them  which  be- 
trays that  he  himself  had  ever  visited 
those  countries.  There  are  few  of 
those  picturesque  circumstance^  v(^ns>^ 
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amuse  us ;  bat  he  cannot  even  ipfct  a 
momentary  credit  for  the  outlandish 
taste  he  affects.  He  cannot  disparage 
tlie  beauty  of  Englishwomen,  without 
insinuating  his  praise  of  them.  There 
is  as  much  flattery  as  abuse,  when  he 
SAvs : — 

"  I  shall  nerer  forget  the  beauties  of 
my  native  city  of  Nanfew.  How  rery 
broad  their  faces!  how  very  short  their 
uoses!  how  very  little  their  eyes!  how 
very  thin  their  lips!  how  very  black  their 
teeth.  Here  a  lady  with  such  perfeetions 
would  be  frightful:  Dutch  and  Cliiuesc 
beauties,  indeed,  have  some  resemblance, 
but  Englishwomen  are  entirely  different; 
red  cheeks,  big  eyei«,  and  teeth  of  a  most 
odious  whiteness,  are  not  only  seen  here, 
but  wished  for;'  and  then  they  have  such 
masculine  feet,  as  actually  serre  some  for 
walking." 

That  which  constitutes  the  greatest 
charm  of  the  work  is  the  subdued  and 
chastened  satire  one  occasionally 
meets  with.  Not  a  rude  and  boister- 
ous, a  cutting  or  malicions  satire,  but 
'such  as  requires  to  be  read  with  some 
attention  before  the  full  force  of  its 
sly  inuendos,  and  of  slight  circum- 
Btnnoea  mentioned  as  if  iri  passing,  is 
fully  perceived.  Take  the  following 
instance,  and  note  how  the  cAect  is 
heightened  by  a  number  of  little  de- 
tails, thrown  in  as  if  by  accident. 

*  A  few  days  ago,  passing  by  one  of 
their  prisons,  I  could  not  avoid  stopping 
in  order  to  listen  to  a  dialogue  which  I 
thought  might  afford  me  some  entertain- 
ment. The  conversation  was  carried  on 
between  a  debtor  through  the  grate  of 
his  prison,  a  porter  who  had  stopped  to 
rest  his  burden,  and  a  soldier  at  the 
window.  The  subject  was  upon  a  threat- 
ened invasion  from  France,  and  each 
seemed  extremely  anxious  to  rescue  his 
country    from    the    impending    danger. 

*  For  my  part,'  cries  the  prisoner,  *  the 
greatest  of  my  apprehension  is  for  our 
freedom  :  if  the  French  should  conqner, 
what  would  become  of  English  liberty  ! 
My  dear  fViends,  liberty  is  the  English- 
man's prerogative  ;  we  must  preserve 
that  at  the  expense  of  our  lives  :  of  that 
the  French  shall  never  deprive  us  ;  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  men  who  are 
slaved  themselves,  would  preserve  our 
freedom  should  they  happen  to  conquer.' 

*  Ay,  slavcH,'  cries  the  porter  ;  *  they  are 
all  i:laves,  fit  only  to  carry  burdens,  every 
one  of  them.  Before  1  would  stoop  to 
slavery,  may  this  be  my  poison,  (and  he 
held  the  goblet  in  hid  hand,)  may  thid  be 
my  poison — but  I  would  sooner  list  for 
a  soldier.' 


^.The  soldier,  taking  the  goblet  fhnn 
his  friend,  with  moch  awe  fervently  cried 
out,  *  It  is  not  HO  much  our  liberties  as 
our  religion  tliat  would  suffer  by  such  a 
change  :  ay,  our  religion,  my  laob.  May 
the  devil  sink  me  into  flames  (such  was 
the  polcmuity  of  his  adjuration)  if  the 
French  should  come  over,  but  our  religion 
would  be  utterly  undone.'  So  saying, 
instead  of  a  libation,  he  applied  the  gob- 
let to  his  lipF,  and  oonfirmed  his  senti- 
ments with  a  ceremony  of  the  most  pene- 
vering  devotion." 

There  are  some  works  so  simple  in 
their  structure,  and  so  highly  popular, 
that  on  both  grounds  they  defy  criti- 
ci:»m.  Their  fault  a  lie  so  open  and 
undisguised,  that  the  critic  who  would 
pertinaciously  insist  npon  them,  would 
get  neither  credit  nor  thanks  for  his 
pains.  In  this  category  is  The  Vicar 
of  WahifieUi.  To  expose  its  lmpit>« 
babilities  of  plot  or  character  would 
be  an  easy  and  most  ungracious  task. 
We  love  the  good  Vicar,  and  ho  shall 
be  allowed  to  tell  his  tale  to  the  end 
of  time  just  as  he  pleases.  To  be 
sure,  this  odd  notion  he  entertains, 
that  a  clergyman  ought  by  all  means 
to  marry  once,  and  ^  no  means  more 
than  once,  is  very  like  a  monomania, 
lie  is  so  staunch'  a  monogamist^  as  he 
calls  it,  as  to  be  resolved  on  conyin- 
cing  his  old  friend  and  fellow-clergy-* 
man,  Mr  Wilmot,  who  has  been  mar- 
ried three  times.  But  this,  and  all 
the  wonderful  things  which  the 
Thomhills,  nephew  and  uncle,  con- 
trive to  do,  who  cares  to  cavil  at? 
The  genuine  feelings  of  human  nature 
are  portrayed  in  the  novel, — kind, 
homely,  unpretending  feelings  which 
nil  can  sympathise  with — and  when 
the  attention  is  once  fixed  by  this 
species  of  truth,  a  thousand  improba- 
bilitics  may  pass  without  clndlense. 
It  is  always  thus.  The  writer  of  fic- 
tion, whether  it  be  fable  or  romance, 
and  whether  he  deal  with  man'  or 
monster,  or  spirit  of  the  air,  has 
always  found  that  if  he  can  present  a 
faithful  R'fiexion  of  the  human  heart, 
he  may  give  almost  any  conceivable 
license  to  the  imagination. 

What  most  struck  us  on  a  late 
perusal  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  was 
the  very  low  level,  in  point  of  refine- 
ment, on  which  all  the  female  charac- 
tci-s  arc  placed.  'J'he  luve  and  the 
courtship  arc  of  the  rudest  sort, 
without  the  least  trace  of  sentiment 
or  the  poetr>'  of  the  passion.     Mm 
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ono  I  shall  be  forced  to  accommodato 
you  mystify 

Charged  with  what  promised  to 
prove  an  awkward  negotiation,  I 
walked  off  to  find  my  friend.  No- 
thing of  the  kind.  He  took  it  all  with 
the  greatest  good-humour ;  consented 
•with  alacrity  to  throw  in  the  saddle 
and  bridle ;  and  as  to  the  money, 
why,  if  it  wasn't  forthcoming  at  once, 
he  coold  wait  till  it  was. 

Three  hands  of  ns,  counting  dollars 
till  dinner-time,  did  a  good  stroke  of 
work:— only    that    plaguy    *^ small 
mixed  "  was  a  serious  addition  to  our 
labours.    Fancy  a  bag  of  small  sUver, 
a  thousand  dollars  in  amount,  shot 
out  before  you  on  the  table ;  a  heap 
of  mingled  coin,  specimens  of  every 
fraction  of  a  dollar,  that  ever  issued 
in  silver  from  the  Spanish  mint ;  the 
whole  lot  to  bo  sorted,  counted,  and 
made  right.    A  single  bag  took  us 
often  two  or    three  hours.    As    to 
counting  a  bag  of  whole  dollars,  that 
was  a  far  easier  job.    Count  ten ;  set 
them  on  the  table  in  a  pile.     Ten 
such  piles  in  a  row  make  a  hundred ; 
ten  such  rows  in  a  square  make  one 
thousand : — the  bag  is  counted.    Un- 
luckily, though,  your  last  pile  is  some- 
times nine,  or  eleven,  instead  of  ten. 
Ah,  you're  a  greenhorn ;  youVe  count- 
ed wrong.     Then  down  goes  your 
nose  to  the  edge  of  the  table ;  your 
eye  glances  over  the  summit  of  the 
piles.     Discover,  if  you  can,  a  pile 
higher  or  lower  than  the  re^t :    the 
error  is  then  detected.    Should  you 
fail,  there's  no  remedy :  "  ]^Ir  Snooks, 
you    had   better    count    the  whole 
again."      Still  wrong?    then   some 
.older  hand  is  set  to  count.    Can't  he 
get  it  right?    Why,  then,  the  bag  is 
wrong.    Set  it  on  one  side  and  count 
another.     Fingers  sore,  about   the 
third  day.      With  the    first    day's 
counting  they  get  a  little  black ;  on 
the  second,  rough,  and  painful ;  third, 
cracked,  and  begin  to  bleed.    About 
'this  time  comes  a  thundering  letter, 
blowing  up  the  whole  department  sky 
high,  for  not  having  the  money  ready 
to   pay   the    troops.      What   your 
fingers  are,  if  the  counting  goes  on  a 
day  or  two  longer,  espCK^ially  with  the 
encouraging  accompaniment  of  a  rap 
on  the  knuckles,  I  leave  you  to  guess. 
We  had  a  military  guard  ;  four  Ger- 
mans,  one  of  tbem  a  corporal.    The 


man   on  duty  as   sentry  walked  np 
and  down  in  the  passage,  while  the 
other  three  sat  over  a  small  fire  in  an 
adjoining  room.    They  could  sing  in 
parts — sang    well.      One    of   them 
struck  up,  the  others  followed,  the 
sentry  joined  in  as  he  paced  the  lobby. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  national  song, 
sometimes  a  hymn.    Nothing,  in  sa- 
cred music,  like  those  German  hymns. 
But  then,  take  notice,  you  must  have 
German  voices  to  do  them  justioe. 
The  men  of  our  guard  were  quiet, 
sober,  well-conducted   fellows;    al« 
ways  willing  to    make   themselvea 
useful ;  rendered  us  great  assistance 
in  helping  the  carpenter  to  open  and 
close  the  boxes,  and  in  lifting  the 
bags  from  the  boxes  to  the  table,  and 
vice  vena.    Mr  Q — ^  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment, made  a  handsome  addi- 
tion to  their  supper. 

Our  dinner  was  strictly  depart- 
mental, veiy  much  to  my  taste ;  quite 
a  sort  of  family  party.  No  one  was 
present  save  the  gentlemen  of  oar 
own  <^ce  at  Passages.  Mr  Q— ,  I 
rather  suspect,  wanted  to  give  me 
some  idea  of  my  duties,  in  the  respon- 
sible charge  of  conducting  treasure  to 
headquarters  through  the  enemy's 
country.  Perhaps  he  thought  a  little 
chat  amongst  ourselves  would  be  the 
best  mode  of  instruction. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  evening, 
as  we  sat  talking  over  departmental 
matters,  each  with  his  tumbler  before 
him — hot,— our  conversation  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  tap  at  the  door. 
"  Come  in,"  said  Mr  Q — . 

The  door  opened;  and  in  the  door- 
way appeared  one  of  our  German 
guard.  With  an  earnest  but  some- 
what vacant  look,  and  his  hand  spread 
out  upon  his  breast,  he  stood  erect, 
his  appearance  that  of  a  man  who 
wants  words,  but  is  very  anxious  to 
speak.  At  length  he  began :  ^^Mme 
kaarrt  isi  folk,''''  Just  at  Siat  moment 
the  corporal  appeared  behind,  seic^ 
the  orator  by  the  shoulders,  and  out 
short  his  harangue  by  spinning  him 
round  into  the  passage,  and  closing 
the  door.  ^^Oh,  I  see  how  it  is," 
said  Mi  Q — ,  ^^  The  extra  ^owance 
has  got  into  his  head.  He  wants  to 
return  thanks  for  his  supper;  that's 
all." 

Presently  there  was  ascuffle  ontslde. 
Again  the  door  opened;  and  again  the 
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a  bit,  jest  to  choo  the  quid,  sir ;  and 
then  they  goes  back  again,  and  takes 
another  poll,  sir.  Tliat's  jest  how 
three  or  four  on  as  did  at  Vittoria, 
sir,  when  we  come  upon  the  Frinch 
Ginneral's  dinner,  sir,  which  he  hadn't 
time  to  stop  and  eat  su*.  Please 
air,  it's  not  correct,  what  the  men 
jeers  me  about  the  goats  where  I 
comes  from,  sir.  Niver  sce'd  nobody 
a-riding  of  a  goat  in  the  Principality, 
sur;  nayther  man,  nor  yet  woman, 
sir ;  no,  nor  a  babby  nayther,  sir ;  let 
alone  a  clargyman,  sir.'' 

Perhaps,  my  dear  reader,  as  this  is 
car  first  day  on  the  road,  I  may  as 
well  give  you  here  a  description  of  our 
regular  order  of  march ;  that  is,  so  far 
as  we  marched  in  any  order  at  all. 
We  had  eighty  mules,  then,  in  twenty 
strings,  of  four  mules  each.  The 
muzzle  of  the  second  mule  was  con- 
nected with  the  cdbcwda  (or  pack- 
saddle)  of  the  first,  by  a  thong  of 
leather.  The  third  mule  was  attached 
to  the  second  in  like  manner,  and  the 
fburth  to  the  third.  Each  of  these 
strings  of  mules  had  its  own  muleteer 
— twenty  muleteers  in  all.  The  twenty 
were  divided  into  two  parties  of  ten ; 
and  over  each  of  these  ten  was  a  sort 
of  master-muleteer,  called  a  Capataz. 
Of  the  four  mules  in  each  string,  three 
carried  money,  and  the  fourth  carried 
nothing  but  his  albcurda.  We  had 
thus  twenty  unloaded  mules,  and 
sixty  charged  with  treasure :  that  is, 
fifty-eight  with  dollars,  and  two  with 
doubloons.  Now,  as  each  mule  car- 
ried two  boxes,  and  each  box  con- 
tained two  bags  of  a  thousand,  I  think 
yon  will  find,  reckoning  the  dollar  at 
only  4s.  6d.  (the  value  at  which  it  was 
issued  to  the  troops,)  and  reckoning 
sixteen  dollars  to  the  doubloon,  that 
we  were  marching  to  headquarters 
to  the  tune  of  eighty- one  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  If,  however,  you 
prefer  calculating  the  dollar  at  what  it 
was  then  and  there  worth  in  buying 
bills  on  England — say  from  6s.  6d.  to 
78. 6d. — why  then,  of  course,  the  value 
of  our  load  comes  to  so  much  the 
more.  What  a  catch  for  a  French- 
man— one  of  our  mules ! 

Supposing  us,  then,  to  march  in 
due  order,  the  mules  proceed  in  single 
file,  each  string  of  four  attended  by 
its  own  muleteer.  Of  the  soldiers, 
some  precede  the  line  of  march,  others 


follow  it,  and  others,  again,  march  at 
intervals  on  the  flanks:  and  so  wo 
walk  on  at  mules'  pace,  which   is 
steady  and  uniform,  convenient  for 
marching,  and  gets  over  the  ground 
at  a  very  satisfactory  rate ;  so  that  wo 
cover  our  sixteen  or  twenty  miles  a- 
day  with    tolerable   facility,    gouig 
straight  on  from  end  to  end.    But  wo 
don't  always  get  on  so  pleasantly.  If, 
not  keeping  the  single  file,  one  string 
of  mules  comes  up  abreast  of  that 
next  in    advance,  then    there  is  a 
thronging,  which  soon  leads  to  con- 
fusion.   Or  if  the  load  of  one  of  your 
mules  gets  wrong,  then  there  is  a 
stoppage.    Those  in  the  rear  como 
crowding  up,  and  are  brought  to  a 
halt ;    those   in   advance  walk   on. 
Thus  a  division  takes  place,  your  line 
is  broken,  and  your  cavalcade  of  mules 
Q'  bad  English  I"— It's  good  Portu- 
guese,) no  longer  kept  well  together 
as  it  ought  to  be,  becomes  extended 
over  an  undue  length  of  road,  and 
cannot  be  looked  after  and  kept  regu- 
lar.  Should  you  ever  march  with  such 
a  convoy,  you  will  soon  make  the  dis- 
covery that  order,  though  excellent  in 
theory,  is  not   always  reducible  to 
practice.    It  won't  at  all  mend  the 
matter,  if  you  happen  to  have  such  a 
commander  as  ours  was :  a  battered 
dandy  of  forty,  a  military  rotU^  who 
carried  in  his  countenance  the  marks 
of  rough  weather  and  hard  drinking — 
for  his  face  was  not  only  bronzed  by 
the  elements,  but  pimpled  with  brandy 
— and  whose  continual  language,  all 
through  the  march  from  starting  to 
halting,  was  just  nothing  but  one 
stream  of  oaths,  vituperations,  and 
contradictoiy  orders.    And  yet  this 
same  officer,  I  make  no  doubt,  had  we 
been  placed  in  a  position  of  real 
danger,  would  have  conducted  himself 
with  coohiess,  energy,  and  judgment. 
As  it  was,  he  started  us  in  confusion^ 
and  kept  us  in  it  all  day.    The  mule- 
teers, who  set  out  in  ill-temper,  hadn't 
one  chance  given  them  of  recovering 
their  amiability.    The  soldiers  first 
walked  along  in  dogged  silence — then, 
finding  what  sort  of  a  gentleman  they 
had  to  deal  with,  began  to  take  things 
easy,  joked  among  themselves,  talked 
loud,  and,  when  he  commanded  them 
with  an  oath  to  hold  their  tongues, 
all  but  laughed  in  his  face.     Disci- 
pline was  gone.    One  fellow,  a  York- 
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*'  More  than  once  that  night/^  re- 
sumed Captain  GoUins,  ^'  I  woke  np 
with  a  start,  at  thought  of  our  late 
adventures  in  the  river  Nouries — ^fan- 
cjin^  I  was  still  waiting  for  the  turn 
of  tide  to  bring  down  the  boats  or  the 
schooner,  and  had  gone  to  sleep,  when 
that  horrible  sound  through  the  cabin 
skylight  seemed  full  in  my  ears  again. 
However,  the  weltering  wash  of  the 
water  under  the  ship's  timbers  below 
one's  head  was  proof  enough  we  were 
well  to  sea ;  and,  being  dog-tired,  I 
turned  over  each  time  wiUi  a  new 
gusto:— not  to  speak  of  the  happy  sort 
of  feeling  that  ran  all  through  me,  I 
scarce  knew  why ;  though  no  doubt 
one  might  have  dreamt  plenty  of  de- 
lightful dreams  without  remembering 
them,  more  especially  after  such  a  per- 
fect seventh  heaven  as  I  had  found 
myself  in  for  a  moment  or  two,  when 
Violet  Hyde's  hand  first  touched  mine, 
and  when  I  carried  her  in  idfter  she 
had   actually  saved  my  life.     The 
broad  daylight  through  our  quarter- 
gallery  window  roused  me  at  last  alto- 
gether;  and  on  startins^  up  I  saw  Tom 
Westwood  half  dressed,  shaving  him- 
self bv  an  inch  or  two  of  broken  look- 
ing-glass in  regular  nauticid  style — 
that's  to  say,  watching  for  tne  rise  of 
the  ship— as  she  had  the  wind  evi- 
dently on   her  opposite   beam,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  pretty  much  of 
a  long  swell  afloat,  with  a  breeze  brisk 
enough  to  make  her  heel  to  it ;  while 
the  clear  horizon,  seen  shining  through 
the  port  to  north-westward,  over  the 
dark  blue  heave  of  water,  showed  it 
was  far  on  in  the  morning.    '*  Well, 
Ned,"  said  Westwood,  turning  round, 
'^  you  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it,  in 
spite  of  the  warm  work  yon  must  have 
had  last  night  on  board  here  I    Why, 
I  thought  you  had  been  with  us  in  the 
boats,  after  all,  till  I  found,  by  the 
good  joke  the  cadets  made  of  it,  that 
that  puppy  of  a  mate  had  left  yon  still 
locked  up,  on  account  of  some  fancy 
he  had  got  into  his  head  of  your  being 
in  partnership  with   the  schooner  1 
For  heaven's  sake,  though,  my  dear 
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fellow,  wash  your  face  and  shave-^ 
you  look  fearfully  suspicious  joat 
now ! "  "No  wonder  I "  said  I :  and 
I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  matter, 
leaving  out  most  of  what  regarded 
the  young  lady ;  Westwood  telling  me, 
in  lus  turn,  so  much  about  theur  boat 
expedition  as  I  didn't  know  bdbre 
from  the  planter.  Everything  went 
to  certify  what  I  believed  all  along, 
'till  this  sudden  affair  in  the  river. 
The  schooner's  people  had  plainly  some 
cue  in  keeping  hold  of  our  passengers^ 
but  hadn't  expected  to  see  us  so  soon 
again,  or  perhaps  at  all— as  was  shown 
by  their  hailing  the  boats  at  once  in 
a  pretended  Mendly  way,  whenever 
they  came  in  sight  up  the  creek ;  while 
Ford  and  the  rest  shouted  with  de- 
light, off  her  bulwarks,  at  sound  of  the 
mate's  voice. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Collins,"  con- 
tinued Westwood,  "  Uiis  may  be  all 
very  well  foryoti,  who  are  continually 
getting  into  scrapes  and  out  of  them, 
and  don't  seem  to  care  much  whether 
you  ship  on  board  an  Indiaman  or  a 
com-bng — ^you  can  always  find  some- 
thing to  do — ^but  to  me  the  service  is 
everything r  "  Well,  weU,"  said  I- 
hastily,  "  I'm  much  mistaken  if  we 
don't  fiiid  something  to  do  in  India, 
Tom, — only  wait,  and  that  uncle  of 
yours  will  make  all  right ;  for  all  we 
know,  there  may  be  news  from  Europe 
to  meet  us,  and  I  must  say  I  don't 
like  the  notion  of  being  bom  too  late 
for  turning  out  an  admiral  I  I'm 
sure,  for  my  part,  I  wish  old  Nap  well 
out  of  that  stone  cage  of  his ! "  "  No, 
no,  Ned,"  said  Westwood,  '*  I  ought 
to  dear  myself  at  home  first,  and  sorry 
I  am  that  I  gave  in  to  you  by  leaving 
En^and,  when  I  should  have  faced 
the  consequences  whatever  they  were. 
Running  only  made  matters  worse, 
Collms!"  "  No  doubt,"  I  said;  "  and 
as  it  was  my  fault,  why,  deuce  take 
me,  Tom,  if  I  don't  manage  to  carry 
you  out  scot-firee!  Depend  on  it, 
Captain  Buncombe's  fnends  would 
have  you  strung  u^  UkA  ^  ^a%^^^S^ 
the  iuteioal  \ia  V^^  vdl^  ^vc^^&  ^^* 
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8iil)ject  of  comment,  save  for  one  pas- 
sage, which  may  be  said  to  contain 
its  kernel,  in  so  far  as  the  prospects 
of  the  home  population  are  con- 
cerned : — 

"  Her  Majesty  has  great  satisfaction  in 
eongratulating  you  on  the  improved  con- 
dition of  commerce  and  manufactures. 
It  is  with  regret  that  her  Majesty  has 
ohserred  the  complaints  which,  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  hare  proceeded 
from  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land. 
Her  Majesty  greatly  laments  that  any 
portion  of  her  subjects  should  be  suffering 
distress;  but  it  is  a  source  of  sincere 
gratification  to  her  Majesty  to  witness 
the  increased  enjoyment  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  which  cheapness  and 
plenty  have  bestowed  upon  the  great 
body  of  her  people." 

Here  there  is  no  distinct  admission 
of  agricaltnral  distress.  Such  distress 
maj  or  may  not  exist:  all  that  is 
known  on  the  subject  is,  that  com- 
plaints are  made.  But,  supposing 
these  complaints  to  bo  well  founded, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  is  reap- 
ing the  benefit  of  that  cheapness 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  distress  of 
others.  That  is  the  language  of  the 
speech. 

We  think  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that,  on  an  occasion  like  this.  Ministers 
should  have  avoided  the  open  and 
manly  course.    If  they  do  not  believe 
In  the  actual  existence  of  such  distress, 
but  are  of  opinion  that  the  great  agi- 
tation which  at  present  is  spread  over 
England,  is  either  an  unfounded  panic 
or  a  factious  clamour,  it  would  have 
been  well  to  have  met  the  statements 
of  their  adversaries  with  a  broad  and 
nneqnivocal  denial.     If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  convinced  that  distress 
actually  does  exist,  and  that  it  is 
likely  to  prove  permanent,  they  have 
placed  themselves  in  a  strange  and 
unprecedented  position  with  regard  to 
the  dass  so  complaining.   For,  in  that 
view,  the  terms  of  the  speech  will 
hardly  admit  of  any  other  interpreta- 
tion, than  that  it  is  matter  of  con- 
gratnlation  to  find,  that  one  section  of 
the  British  pnblic  is  prospering  upon 
the  ruin  of  another.    We  do  not,  of 
course,  believe  that  the  Ministry  in- 
tended to  lay  down  any  such  prin- 
ciple ;  for,  if  once  adopted  and  carried 
out,  it  must  lead  to  the  entire  dis- 
organisation of  society.     We  think 
that  their  peculiar  position  affords  us 
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the  true  key  to  their  language.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  cannot  deny  that 
distress  actually  does  exist:  on  the 
other,  they  cannot,  in  the  face  of  the 
commercial  principles  which  they  have 
adopted,  and  the  precarious  nature  of 
their  majority,  venture  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  Her  Majesty  is  not  even 
allowed  to  express  sympathy,  because 
sympathy  implies  suffering — and  that 
admission  Ministers  are  by  no  means, 
as  yet,  prepared  to  make. 

Turning  from  the  speech  itself  to 
the  addresses,  and  the  reported  subse- 
quent debates,  we  find  this  view  of  the 
matter  sufficiently  borne  out.  Tho 
Earl  of  Essex,  the  mover  of  the  address 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  expressed  him- 
self in  the  following  terms: — 

*'  Her  Majesty  had  also  expressed  her 
deep  sympathy  with  the  distress  itated  to 
exist  in  many  of  our  agricultural  districts. 
No  man  could  regret  the  existence  of  that 
distress  more  than  he  did ;  but,  in  ex- 

gressing  that  regret,  he  must  also  state 
is  conYiction— a  eonrietion  which  was 
shared  by  many  wealthy  merchants,  and 
by  many,  he  would  not  say  a  majority,  of 
landlords— that  that  distreas  was  not  of 
a  permanent,  but  of  a  temporary  charae- 
ter." 

Lord  Methnen,  the  seconder,  took 
nearly  the  same  view.  The  Earl  of 
Carlisle  said : — 

^  The  degree  of  his  alarm  wonld  be 
somewhat  proportioned  to  the  appre- 
hended nature  of  the  distress.  If  it  were 
temporary,  and  produced  by  special  and 
exceptional  causes,  not  liable  continually 
to  prevail  or  constantly  to  recur,  then  it 
would  be  plain  that  agriculture  was  only 
subject  to  that  variation  which  every 
other  pursuit,  every  other  profession  and 
branch  of  industry,  every  source  of  emolu^ 
ment,  seemed,  by  a  law  of  the  univeraey 
to  undergo  —  that  change  from  which 
agriculture,  in  a  marked  degree,  whether 
protected  or  unprotected,  bad  neipr  been 
exempt" 

And  again: — 

''What  he  contended  was,  that, with 
BO  very  circumscribed  limits  for  the  ex- 
periment, and  with  such  a  marked  inter- 
ference of  special  and  exceptional  causey 
during  the  progress  of  the  experiment,  it 
would  be  altogether  preposterous  to  as- 
sume that  the  experiment  had  been  tested^ 
that  it  was  exhausted,  and  that  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  country  onght  to  be 
consideredy  and  forthwith  entered  apoiu 
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He  Bpcaks  ont  load  and  bold,  and  tells 
the  farmers  that  no  amount  of  distress 
will  make  him  withdraw  one  inch 
from  his  original  position. 

**  He  did  not  deny  that  distress  cxinted 
among  the  occupiers  of  the  land,  and  he 
deeply  regretted  it ;  but  they  were  not 
precluded  from  retiring  from  that  pursuit 
with  which  they  were  not  patisficd.  He 
thought  it  wa:i  some  consolation  to  know 
that  land  now  fetched  as  high  a  vahic  in 
the  market  as  it  ever  had  brought  in  the 
history  of  this  country  ;  that  there  never 
was  a  farm  vacant  but  there  were  nume- 
rous candidates  for  the  tenancy  ;  and  that 
the  agricultural  labourers,  instead  of 
being  worse  off,  were  much  better  off 
than  usual.  If  '  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,'  and  the  landed  proprietor  and  the 
occupier  should  be  obliged  to  proceed  in 
the  same  business-like  way  in  conducting 
theirpursuitsaspcrsons  in  other  businesses 
in  this  country,  they  would  have  this 
consolation,  that  there  was  no  advantage 
possessed  over  them  by  other  countries  in 
the  raising  agricultural  produce.  The 
only  thing  that  he  (Mr  Villiers)  could 
discover,  distinguishing  the  agriculturist 
here  from  those  of  other  countries — and 
that  was  one  which  he  had  under  his  own 
control — was  the  price  of  land.  It  cer- 
tainly was  higher  here  than  on  the  Con- 
tinent. But  in  many  respects  his  advan- 
tages were  great ;  and  the  inferiority, 
where  it  existed, could  be  counteracted." 

Statements  of  this  kind  carry  with 
them  an  antidote  as  well  as  a  banc. 
We  are  not  sorry  to  find  the  foremost 
champion  of  the  League,  and  the 
mover  of  the  address,  thus  openly 
setting  at  defiance  physical  fact,  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  results  of  practical 
experience.  He  tells  the  British 
agriculturist  that  he  is  in  every  re- 
spect, except  in  the  price  of  land,  on 
an  equality  with  the  foreign  producer. 
So,  then,  his  climate  is  as  constant, 
his  soil  is  as  rich,  the  labour  he  employs 
is  as  cheap,  his  direct  burdens  are  as 
low,  his  luxuries  are  as  moderately 
taxed  !  He  is  exposed  to  no  restric- 
tions; there  is  no  malt-tax;  ho  may 
have  his  bricks  at  prime  cost ;  he  may 
grow  his  own  tobacco;  he  may  distil 
his  own  spirits ;  he  is  not  chargeable 
with  income-tax,  irrespective  of  his 
drawing  one  shilling  of  profit  from  his 
farm  !  So  says  Mr  Villiers  :  and,  if  this 
be  true,  not  one  of  us  has  a  right  to 
complain.  But  is  it  true?  We  shall 
not  insult  the  intelligence  of  our  readers 
by  entering  on  a  deliberate  refutation. 


Lot  us  next  bear  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer : — 

"  He  admitted  that  in  some  respectfy 
and  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  the 
agricultural  interest  had  suffered  ;  but  it 
was  all  a  question  of  degree.  He  did 
not  deny  that  the  degree  was  consider- 
able, but  he  did  not  think  it  existed  to 
anything  approaching  the  extent  that  had 
been  represented  ;  and  he  denied,  there- 
fore, that  they  ought  to  retrace  the  steps 
of  their  policy ;  for,  though  distress  existed, 
he  relied  on  the  industry  and  the  energy 
of  the  British  farmer." 

Then  come  general  opinions,  al- 
most amounting  to  assertions,  that 
the  present  low  price  of  com  cannot 
be  permanent ;  and  these  opinions 
are  fortified  by  a  comparison  of  the 
importations  in  January  1849  with 
those  in  January  1850,  no  notice  being 
taken  of  any  diflfercnce  between  the 
seasons !  Sir  Charles  Wood  next  put 
forth  an  authority,  to  whidi  we  craye 
attention : — 

<'  The  Mark  Lane  Exprtu  stated  that 
the  price  of  oom  in  the  Baltic  was  so 
high  that  it  would  not  pay  to  send  it  to 
this  country ;  and  the  only  country  from 
which  com  was  at  present  sent  to  us  wae 
France,  which,  in  ordinary  years,  was  not 
an  exporting  country.  There  was  good  rea- 
son to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  perma- 
nent price  of  wheat  in  this  country  would 
not  range  so  low  as  at  the  present  time. 
Prices  were  not  at  present  remunerative 
to  the  importer,  and  importation  had 
received  a  most  signal  check.  The  far- 
mer need  not,  therefore,  apprehend  that 
ruin  from  the  operation  of  free  trade 
which  he  at  present  anticipated  from 
prices  under  40s.  a  quarter.  What  the 
future  price  of  com  in  this  country  would 
be,  it  would  be  wrong  in  him  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  to  attempt  to 
state,  after  the  mistakes  that  the  most 
practical  and  wisest  men  had  fallen  into 
with  regard  to  the  importation  of  com. 
But  it  was  worth  observing,  that  at  pre- 
sent no  importation  could  take  place  from 
those  countries  from  which  importation 
had  been  most  feared,  and  that  the  great- 
est quantities  of  com  recently  received 
had  come  from  those  countries  from  which 
no  one  had  anticipated  any  importation 
whatever.  An  honourable  member  had 
expressed  an  opinion  that  448.  a  quarter 
was  the  average  price  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  prevail  for  wheat.  Now,  he 
could  not  agree  with  those  who  held  the 
opinion  that  the  agriculturist  would  be 
ruined  by  such  a  price." 

Here  there  are  two  distinct  propo- 
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sitions,  with  regard  to  which  we  have 
a  word  to  say.  1st,  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
on  the  anthority  of  the  Mark-Lane 
Express^  an  anthority  which  he  after- 
wards admits  will  not  be  disputed, 
says  that  the  importations  are  checked, 
and  will  be  checked,  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  com  in  the  Baltic,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  price  of  wheat  in 
this  country  will  rise.  2d,  He  thinks 
that  the  home  agriculturist  can  carry 
on  production  with  wheat  at  44s.  per 
quarter. 

Well,  then,  let  us  see  what  has  since 
been  told  us  on  the  authority  of  the 
Mark' Lane  Express ^  so  lately  as  11th 
February : — 

*'  The  TAlae  of  wheat  haying  receded, 
without  a  check,  from  week  to  week  since 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  has  fallen 
to  a  point  at  which  growers  are  very  un- 
willing to  sell ;  and  within  the  last  eight 
days  the  deliyeries  haye  fallen  off  more 
or  less,  which  circumstance,  and  the  pro- 
bability  of  short  supplies  during  the  time 
farmers  shall  be  engaged  preparing  the 
land  for  the  reception  of  the  spring  crops, 
appear  to  haye  led  to  the  belief  that 
quotations  will  not  for  the  present  under- 
go any  farther  reduction.  That  a  tempo- 
rary rally  may  take  place  is  not  impro- 
bable ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  sanguine 
on  the  subject,  and  regard  any  improye- 
ment  of  moment  as  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Whateyer  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary, we  maintain  tiiat  prices  of  wheat 
are  at  present  higher  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  than  is  warranted  by  the  resolt 
of  the  last  hanrest.  With  ayerage  crops, 
such  as  those  secured  in  1849  in  most  of 
the  large  grain-growing  countries  of 
Burope,  a  yery  considerable  surplus  must 
haye  been  produced  for  export ;  and  as 
there  appears  to  be  no  chance  of  France, 
Holland,  or  Belgium  requiring  supplies 
from  the  Baltic,  and  as  our  markets  hold 
out  little  encouragement  for  calculating 
on  higher  prices,  the  yalue  of  the  article 
must,  we  think,  ineyitably  come  down  in 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Grermany.  Any  ar- 
gument founded  on  what  has  occurred  in 
bygone  times  is  no  longer  applicable,  the 
alteration  in  our  com  laws  placing  the 
matter  in  an  entirely  new  position.  For 
the  past  to  be  seryiceable  in  affording 
materials  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  pro- 
bable future,  it  is  necessary  to  haye  a 
parallel  instance ;  and  all  calculations 
founded  on  what  prices  haye  been  in 
years  when  a  different  order  of  things 
existed,  are  more  likely  to  mislead  than 
instruct.  It  is  not  probable  that  prices 
will  fall  to  so  low  a  point  as  they  haye 
doneoiifozBero«cajdonf»w)i«i  F4igland 


has  required  comparatiyely  small  sup- 
plies, the  remoTal  of  our  import  dntie* 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Nayigation  Lawi 
being  greatly  in  fityour  of  the  foreign 
grower  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  easily  foreseen  that  with  wheat  at  35flr. 
per  quarter  in  many  of  our  home  markets, 
British  merchants  will  not  purchase 
abroad'  on  such  terms  as  haye  bees 
hitherto  asked  for  spring  deliyery.  Speca- 
lation  may  for  a  time  support  prices  at 
Dantzio,  Rostock,  &c.,  but  the  yalue  mut 
ultimately  be  regulated  by  prices  here; 
and  we  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  rap- 
plies  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  we  are 
likely  to  want  will  reach  us  tram  the 
Baltic,  Black  Sea,  &c.,  later  in  the  year.'' 

Nowhere  can  be  discerned  any  symp- 
tom which  might  justify  us  in  believ- 
ing that  prices  are  likely,  for  any 
length  of  time,  to  take  an  upward 
tendency.  The  importations  of  last 
year  principally  consisted  of  the  yield 
of  an  inferior  Continental  crop-— that 
of  1848.  The  large  crop  of  1849  is 
preparing  for  us  ;  and  how  is  it  po*- 
sible  to  suppose  that  this  will  be  kept 
back  unless  an  augmented  price  is 
given  for  it  ?  Even  the  frozen  state 
of  the  Baltic  ports  has  had  no  effeot 
in  raising  prices  at  home.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  still  declining.  The 
average  of  wheat  in  the  Haddington 
market  of  8th  February,  was  34s.  Id. 
The  Berks  correspondent  of  BeW» 
Weekly  Messenger  writes  thus  on  the 
4th: — ^^The  com  markets  are  gni« 
dually  getting  lower,  and,  taking  all 
the  sorts  of  grain  together,  they  are 
now  lower  than  they  have  been  since 
the  memorable  year  1822  ;  and  there 
is,  we  are  sure,  less  money  in  circula- 
tion in  the  country  than  there  has 
been  for  many  years.  The  occupiers 
of  the  soil  seem  to  be  the  first  class 
doomed  to  be  ruined ;  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  farmers  will  not 
be  the  only  class." 

But  it  is  of  little  use  for  us  at  present 
to  discuss  apoint  which  the  experience 
of  a  few  months  must  necessarily 
solve.  Sir  Charles  Wood's  statement, 
if  intended  to  influence  the  division, 
has  already  served  its  purpose.  Inas- 
much, therefore,  as  the  prospects  of 
importation  are  concerned,  we  need 
not  speculate  farther. 

But  when  Sir  Charles  assumes  ft 
price  of  44s.  as  remunerative  for  the 
grower  of  wheat,  he  takes  his  position 
on  oUier  ground.    We  &haJlL\L<Ax^i&atf> 
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rate  oar  own  opinions  on  this  subject, 
or  tho:»c  of  any  writer  wlio  may  be 
8appo£C(l  to  bo  favourable  U)  pruti**- 
tlon.  The  cvi(b*uce  of  adversaries 
may  be  more  valuable  ;  and  the  first 
whom  we  shall  cite  is  Sir  Uul)ert  Teol. 
In  1842,  the  late  Premier  iudicated 
hid    opinion  that    the    remunerative 

gricc  ranged  from  54s.  to  i')8s.,  and 
0  never  wished  to  see  it  lower  than 
the  former  sum.  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
however,  courafjeously  fixes  his  esti- 
mate 10s.  beneath  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  and  we  doubt  not  that,  if  the  fall 
should  still  continue,  we  shall  find 
him  averring  hereafter  that  34s.  per 
quarter  is  a  price  amply  remunerative 
to  the  British  ^ower. 

Our  next  witness  is  a  gentleman 
whoso  testimony  must  bo  valuable  in 
the  eyes  of  political  economists.  We 
qaoto  from  a  work  originally  published 
in  1889,  entitled,  Influences  of  the 
Com  Laws,  by  James  Wilson,  Esq. 
now  M.P.  for  Westbury,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Control.  It  is  a 
treatise  on  which  we  set  so  much 
store,  tliat  we  propose,  in  an  early 
number  of  Maga,  to  subject  it  to  a 
deliberate  review,  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  the  singularly  felicitous 
realisation  of  the  leading  prophecies 
therein  contained,  and  the  intimate 
knowledge  displayed  by  the  yvnter  of 
the  subject  with  which  he  was  deal- 
ing. At  present  wo  shall  confine  our- 
selves strictly  to  one  point. 

**  This  may  therefore  be  called  the  rate 
which  is  fixed  by  our  own  internal  com- 
petition and  resources;  52s.  2d. per  quar- 
ter may  be  called  the  prime  cost  of  wheat 
to  the  consumer,  and  that  sum,  reduced  by 
the  charges  enumerated,  may  be  called 
the  remunerating  price  to  the  landed 
interest  to  the  exact  extent  to  which 
they  have  been  remunerated." — p.  53. 

Again : — 

"  As  we  shall  afterwards  show,  we  take 
528.  2d.  to  bo  the  proper  price  for  wheat, 
at  which  an  exactly  sufficient  amount 
of  production  would  be  kept  up,  it  having 
been  the  ayeragc  price  for  the  last  seven 
years ;  we  therefore  take  it  as  the  stand- 
ard price  at  which  wheat  can  be  sold  to 
the  consumer.  It  must  be  clear  that 
whatever  average  annual  price  the  farmer 
receives  in  any  year  above  that  price,  he 
obtains  so  much  profit  beyond  the  average 
rate ;  and  that  tehaUver  attrage  annual 
price  he  receives  in  any  year  len  than  that 
standard  price,  he  makes  so  much  distinct 


hiss ;  and  therefore  the  diff^renee  between 
the  profit  derived  fn>m  the  higher  prices 
and  the  loss  fVoia  the  lower  prices  must 
show  the  balance  in  favour  or  against  the 
home  grower." — p.  41. 

Mr  Wilson's  argument  we  leave  for 
the  present  untouched;  we  merely 
found  upon  his  statement  that  52s.  2d. 
is  the  proper  standard  price  for  British 
wheat,  and  that  any  lower  rate  of 
price  must  entail  a  loss  on  the  grower. 
So  far,  therefore,  his  views  are  utteriy* 
in*cconcilabie  with  those  of  tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Lord  John  Russell,  who  addressed 
the  House  last,  on  the  Ministerial 
side,  was  not  very  distinct  in  his  ad- 
mission as  to  the  existence  of  distress. 
If  there  was  any,  he  seemed  to 
think  it  was  caused  by  com  specu- 
lation, and  he  rang  the  changes  on 
the  old  topic  of  periods  of  transition 
and  depression.  The  division  was  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  debate^ 
for  it  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  the 
amendment  on  the  address,  proposed 
in  tho  following  terms,  '^  But  humbly 
to  represent  to  her  Majesty  that,  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  especially  in  Ireland,  the  various 
classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
are  labouring  under  severe  distress^ 
mainly  attributable,  in  our  opinion,  to 
recent  legislative  enactments,  the  ope- 
ration of  which  is  aggravated  by  the 
severe  pressure  of  local  taxation.'' 

That  such  an  amendment  was 
called  for  on  the  part  of  those  who- 
are  opposed  to  the  free-trade  policy, 
we  think  will  be  generally  admitted. 
It  was  but  right  and  reasonable  that 
the  case  of  the  agriculturist  should 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  par- 
liament at  the  very  earliest  oppor- 
tunity ;  not  with  the  view  of  forcing 
on  an  immediate  reversal  of  tho 
national  policy,  but  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, a  distinct  acknowledgment  of 
tho  position  in  which  the  most  [im- 
portant section  of  the  community  is 
placed.  That  acknowledgment  has 
not  been  given.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  Free-traders,  in  the  in- 
toxication of  their  headlong  career^ 
already  considered  the  great  agricul- 
tural interest  as  completely  prostrated 
as  the  colonies,  with  regard  to  which 
no  notice  whatever  was  vouchsafed  in 
the  royal  speech.    Mr  Cobden  is  per- 
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fectly  farioas  that  the  point  should  be 
again  mooted.  He  considered  pro- 
tection as  defanct,  and  the  ghost  of  it 
laid  in  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  now,  when 
it  starts  up  before  him,  a  living, 
thriving,  and  withal  a  formidable 
reality,  he  has  recourse  to  language 
unmeet  for  the  mouth  of  any  respec- 
table conjuror.  Lord  John  Russell 
can  do  little  more  than  utter  a  feeble 
and  wholly  inapplicable  descant  upon 
the  advantages  of  the  station  of  an 
English  gentleman — forgetting  all  the 
while  that  such  a  station  implies  the 
performance  of  certain  duties,  of  which 
not  the  meanest  are  the  advocacy  of 
the  rights  of  the  British  labourer,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. The  amendment,  as  every  one 
anticipated,  was  rejected;  but,  not- 
withstanding, it  has  served  its  pur- 
pose. It  has  elicited  opinions,  a  com- 
mentary on  which  will  be  valuable 
before  the  present  session  is  over; 
it  has  shown  the  agricultural  interest 
how  little  they  have  to  expect  from 
the  present  Parliament;  it  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  distinct  propositions 
regarding  the  equalising  and  proper 
adjustment  of  taxation,  which  no  doubt 
will  be  brought  forward  seriatim^ 
and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Commons.  If  these  are  rejected, 
as  they  probably  will  be,  and  if  every 
measure  of  relief  is  met  by  a  direct 
or  a  virtual  negative,  it  will  then  be 
time  for  the  defenders  of  British  inte- 
rests to  lay  their  complaint  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  and  to  ask  for  a  disso- 
lution of  the  present  Parliament,  in 
order  that  the  constituencies  of  Great 
Britain  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
recording  their  votes  for  or  against 
the  continuance  of  the  present  policy. 
We  shall,  of  course,  be  told  that 
the  point  has  been  already  settled. 
What  is  settled?  Have  not  our 
fiscal  regulations  been  altered  year 
after  year ;  and  was  there  not  a  settle* 
ment  disturbed  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  at  least  as  deliberate  as 
that  which  is  now  assumed  to  be  in- 
violable ?  How  long  is  it  since  "  the 
experiment,"  to  which  we  were  en- 
treated to  give  a  fair  trial,  lost  ite  ex- 
perimental character,  and  became  a 
law,  fenced  against  repeal  as  closely 
as  a  statute  of  Darius?  Is  there  a 
single  free-trade  prophet  who  can 
hold  up  his  bead  and  say  that  his 


vaticinations  have  been  fulfilled?  Mr 
McGregor  prophesied  that  the  nation 
would  become  richer,  at  the  ratio  of 
two  millions  a-week.  Mr  Economist 
Wilson  prophesied  augmented  prices 
to  the  agriculturist,  adding  this  in- 
genuous commentary, — "  that  there  is 
no  better  evidence  of  a  prosperous 
community  or  country,  than  the  exist' 
ence  of  a  high  average  price  of  pro-' 
visions,  when  the  condition  of  the 
labourer,  as  is  the  case  in  this  coun- 
try, is  relatively  better  than  in  other 
countries  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  stronger  evidence  of  a 
miserable  and  impoverished  country, 
than  the  existence  of  low  prices  of 
provisions,  where  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  is  comparatively  and  infinitely 
worse  than  in  other  countries  where 
prices  are  higher."  Mr  Cobden  pro- 
phesied thus  in  1843  and  1844,  not 
once  but  many  times, — "The  land- 
lords will  (with  free  trade)  have 
better  rents."  "  Give  us  a  free  trade, 
and  land  will  be  as  valuable  as  it  is 
now."  "  I  believe  that  laud  would  be 
more  valuable  in  this  country  if  yon 
had  at  once  an  entire  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws."  We  could  cite  similar 
testimony,  uttered  by  a  host  of  pro- 
phets as  numerous  as  those  of  Baal, 
but  we  think  the  above  instances  may 
suffice ;  and  it  is  on  the  faith  of  such 
vaticinations  that  we  are  peremptorily 
desired  to  consider  the  late  ruinous 
measures  as  fixed  and  unalterable! 
The  railway  and  the  free-trade  de- 
lusion reached  their  highest  point  in 
one  and  the  self-same  year.  We  have 
seen  the  quacks.  Impostors,  and 
swindlers  of  the  one  system,  scouted 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  public  re- 
probation already  ;  the  leading  parti- 
sans of  the  other  cannot  long  hope  to 
escape  the  infliction  of  a  similas 
doom. 

It  has  been  said,  in  vai'ious  quar- 
ters, that  we  have  taken  too  gloomy 
a  view  of  the  future  agricultural  pros- 
pects of  Great  Britain.  It  may  be 
so ;  but,  at  all  events,  wo  are  borne 
out,  and  even  exceeded,  by  Mr 
Villiers.  If  any  man  has  doubts 
as  to  the  depression  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  let  him  peruse  carefully  the 
following  statement  of  the  mover  of 
the  address  :-- 

<<  He  (Mr  Villiers)  had  made  a  ealonla- 
tion  of  the  tnM!X%  ^ife^Nfe^  V|  "^^  -^w^^^ 
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about  men,  and  publishing  it  like 
accounts  from  a  house  proprietor  about 
his  houses,  or  from  a  farmer  about  his 
COW89  does  not  suit  those  workmen 
who  think,  and  feel,  and  wish  to  be 
treated  in  a  manner  due  to  their  posi- 
tion as  producers  of  articles  minister- 
ing to  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  mankind  at  large."  The  fourth 
proceeds  from  the  committee  of  the 
gun-trade,  stating  that  "the  year 
1849  has  perhaps  been  unparellcled 
in  the  history  of  om*  trade;  for  the 
general  depression  of  our  prices,  and 
the  suffering  of  the  working  men,  with 
the  shortness  of  work,  and  the  very 
low  price  at  which  that  work  has  been 
done,  have  redaced  us  to  the  most 
pitiable  condition  which  working  and 
indastrious  men  could  be  brought  to." 
Surely  these  letters  arc  inconsistent 
with  the  statement  of  Mr  Villiers, 
that  "  when  he  looked  to  the  working 
classes,  he  was  gratified  to  find  that 
both  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
labourers  were  either  receiving  a  liigher 
rate  of  wages,  or  were  able  to  com- 
mand a  better  supply  of  the  comforts 
of  life  with  their  former  wages." 
Within  ten  days  after  that  speech  was 
made,  an  operative  strike  began  at 
Nottingham.  The  following  letter, 
addressed  to,  but  not  published  in,  the 
Times^  appeared  lately  in  the  Morning 
Herald^  and  remains,  so  far  as  we 
know,  uncontradicted : — 

^  To  the  Editor  of  The  Times, 

**  Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  interest 
your  able  exposures  of  the  butchers  and 
other  tradesmen  of  the  metropolis.  Will 
you,  with  your  usual  impartiality,  giye 
the  following  facts  for  free-traders  a  cor- 
ner in  your  journal : — The  wages  paid  in 
the  factory  of  Messrs  Marshal,  at  Shrews- 
bury, before  and  after  A-ee  trade  came 
into  operation,  are  as  follows  : — 

1849.  1849. 

Protection.  Free  Trade. 

Hechanics,       .  £1     H    0  £0  18    0 

Overlookers,    .       10     0  0  14    0 

Thread-poli8her!«,    0  12    0  0    8     0 

Boy?,       .        .080  060 

Female  rcelers,      0    6    0  0    4    8 

*'  Messrs  Marshal  are  among  the  most 
extensive  manufacturers  in  the  kingdom, 
and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  what  has  been  generally  done.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  make  one  comment  on 
these  facts,  but  leave  it  to  the  judgment 
of  the  public  to  decide  whether  the  ope- 
Tatives  of  this  country,  or  the  manufac- 


turers who  employ  them,  have  reaped  the 
benefit  of  that  cheap  bread  which  they 
promised  to  the  labouring  popnlation  ; 
and  whether  what  they  gave  with  one 
hand  in  the  shape  of  breiul,  they  do  not 
more  than  take  with  the  other  by  so  large 
a  reduction  of  wages. — I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  Servant,  John  Philufs. 

"  Winsley,  near  Shrewsbury,  Jan  22.'» 
As  to  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers,  it  would  really  appear 
to  be  needless  to  enter  upon  that  point. 
The  cry  of  suffering  and  distress  is 
universal  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise,  when  every  cargo  of  fo- 
reign grain  sent  to  our  shores  is  in 
effect  so  much  untaxed  foreign  labour 
introduced  to  beat  down  the  wages  of 
the  working  man  ?  Mr  Bonnar  Mau- 
rice, at  a  late  meeting  at  Welshpool^ 
thus  described  the  present  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Eng- 
land : — 

**But  there  was  another  class — ttom 
their  numbers  a  very  important  class — 
and  if  they  took  (as  they  might  fiurly  do) 
the  well  or  ill  doing  of  that  class  as  an 
indication  of  the  prosperity  or  otherwise 
of  the  country  generally,  it  was  indeed  » 
most  important  class — ^he  meant  the  la- 
bouring class.  They  were  promised  that 
free  trade  was  to  bring  within  their  reach 
comforts  and  luxuries  which  they  had  not 
even  dreamt  of.  How  was  it  now  with 
them  I  Take  first  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer. A  short  time  ago  he  was  earning 
9s.  or  10s.,  or  in  some  counties  12s.  a- 
week  ;  his  wife  could  earn  5s.  or  6a.,  and 
his  boy  (if  he  had  one  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age)  about  the  same.  Now 
numbers  are  without  employment  at  all  ; 
numbers  can  obtain  only  occasional  em- 
ployment ;  and  those  who  are  in  constant 
work  must  be  satisfied  with  7s.  or  Ss., 
and  in  some  places  with  not  more  than  6s. 
a-week,  and  with  little  or  no  aid  Arom 
their  wives  and  families.  With  other 
labourers  the  case  is  no  better — ^their 
employment  is  becoming  more  and  more 
scarce  ;  the  effects  of  an  unfair  competi- 
tion are  reducing  the  means  of  giving 
employment ;  and  those  who  are  suffering 
from  such  effects  are  accordingly  lessen- 
ing the  number  of  their  labourers,  and 
reducing  their  establishments.  Thus» 
scarcity  of  employment,  combined  with 
reduction  of  wages,  is  the  blessing  which 
free  trade  brings  to  the  labourer.  And 
BO  it  must  be  ;  for  what  is  the  real  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade  but  the  unfkir  en- 
couragement of  the  foreigner  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  British  labourer,  the  taking 
away  employment  from  the  labourers  of 
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THE  MINISTERIAL  MEASURES. 


At  length  signal-guns  of  distress 
have  been  fired  from  the  Liberal  fleet. 
Albeit  stoutly  denying  the  existence 
of  any  extraordinary  suffering  in  Lre- 
land,  IViinisters  have  brought  forward 
ameasure,  based  upon  the  admission  of 
a  distress  there  much  exceeding  any- 
thing which  their  opponents  have 
alleged.  Concealing  or  evading  the 
loud  cries  of  Colonisd  discontent,  they 
have  announced  a  policy  implying 
a  total  revolution  in  Colonial  govern- 
ment, and  which  never  could  have 
been  conceded  but  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  vast  amount  of  former  msd- 
administration.  The  Irish  Reform 
Bill  and  the  New  System  of  Colonial 
Government  are,  par  ezceUence^  the 
measures  of  the  session.  We  are  not 
surprised  they  are  so.  They  are  the 
natural  complement  and  unavoidable 
consequence  of  three  preceding  years 
of  Free  Trade  and  a  fettered  Cur- 
rency. 

The  policy  of  Government  since 
1846  having  been  entirely  founded 
upon  the  interests  of  the  towns  against 
the  country,  of  the  consumers  against 
the  producers,  of  those  who  had  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
over  those  who  were  still  in  a  mino- 
rity, it  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  the  consequent  suffering  would 
bo  most  acutely  felt  in  the  producing 
parts  of  the  empire ;  in  those  places 
where  agriculture  was  the  staple 
of  life,  where  producers  were  many 
and  consumers  few,  and  where,  neces- 
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sarily,  the  measures  of  the  British 
urban  majority  acted  with  unmitigated 
severity.  Ireland  and  the  Colonies 
were  the  places  in  which  these  cir- 
cumstances combined,  because  they 
were  both  provinces  in^  which  rural 
districts  were  of  boundless  extent,  and 
towns  few  and  of  inconsiderable  im- 
portance; in  which  civilisation  was  as 
yet,  comparatively  speaking,  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  and  mankind,  yet  occupied  in 
the  labours  of  the  field,  in  fellhig  the 
forest  and  draining  the  morass,  were 
not  congregated  in  the  huge  Baby- 
Ions  or  Ninevehs,  which  are  at  once 
the  distinctive  mark  and  ineradicable 
curse  of  long-established  civilisation. 
Ireland  and  the  Colonies,  therefore, 
were  the  places  which  suffered  most, 
and  in  which  discontent  might  be 
expected  to  be  most  formidable  from 
the  new  system ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
first  announcements  of  the  Session  of 
1850  were  of  measures  calculated,  as 
Government  supposed,  to  assuage  the 
irritations  and  conciliate  the  affections 
of  these  important  and  avowedly  dis- 
contented or  suffering  parts  of  the 
empire. 

Ten  years  have  not  elapsed  since 
Lord  John  Russell  declared  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  have  a  Revolution 
every  year,  and  that  the  Reform  Bill 
had  fixed  the  Constitution  upon  a  basis 
which  must  not  again  be  shaken. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of 
the  observation ;  but  the  Liberals  have 
always  some  qualification  or  reserya- 
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tlie  poor  hannibal  in,  sir.  Conldn^t 
YOU  be  so  kind  and  speak  to  that  'ere 
hofficer,  sir?  Have'nt  had  no  time  to 
think  of  cooking  dinner,  sir.  Very 
long  march  weVe  had  to-day,  sir. 
Very  bad  thing  sitch  long  marches  for 
poor  soldiers,  sir.  Grot  a  ballot  in  my 
leg,  sir." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "youVe  no  oc- 
casion to  trouble  yourself  aboat  dinner, 
nor  yet  about  a  stable.  I  expect  we 
have  at  least  two  leagues  more  to 
cover,  before  we  halt  for  the  night" 

Jones  turned  as  black  as  thunder. 
His  look  was  perfectly  savage. 

"Well,  Jones,  it  can't  be  helped, 
man.  Yon  yourself  must  see  there's 
not  room  for  us  here." 

"Please,  sur,"  replied  Jones,  "I 
know  there  isn't,  sir.  Only  I  thought 
p'rhaps  you'd  speak  to  the  hofficer, 
su*.  And  in  course,  as  he's  a  friend,  I 
thought  he'd  see  to  it,  sir,  and  make 
room,  sir." 

"No,  no— I  tell  you  it  won't  do. 
As  soon  as  the  men  have  got  their 
rations,  we  must  move  on." 

The  word  "rations"  wrought  an 
immediate  change  in  Jones's  agonisinff 
visage.  "Oh,  very  well,  s&,"  said 
he — "  then  we  gits  our  rations  here, 
does  we,  sir?  Please,  sir,  if  I  mi^t 
make  bold  to  aast  the  question — 
which  is  it,  sur?" 

"  Which  is  it?  I  suppose  beef  as 
nsual;  bread  if  they've  got  any.  I 
don't  know  what  else  it's  likely  to  be." 

"Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied 
Jones;  "  but  I  did'nt  mean  about  the 
whittles,  sir.  What  I  means  is  the  li- 
quor, sir.  'Cause  p'rhaps  its  that  'ere 
poor,  nasty,  green,  hungry,  skinny 
wine  as  we  got  in  Spain,  sir; 
that  what  giz  the  men  the  hayger, 
sir.  Or  p'rhaps,  may  be,  its  sperrits, 
sir;  if  so  be  we've  come  into  the 
brandy,  what  the  men  gits  here  in 
France,  sir.  That's  the  liquor  to 
march  upon,  sir.  Fine  rations  thim 
is  for  poor  soldiers,  sir.  Oh,  be-yonti- 
fol,  sir!  Takes  the  skin  off  the  roof 
of  your  mouth,  sir." 

"  Well ;  we  shall  soon  see  which 
it  is," 

"  Yes,  sir,**  said  Jones  in  a  lower 
T^ce,  coming  nearer,  and  touching 
his  peak.  "  Bat  please,  shr,  that  isn't 
what  I  meant  to  hintimate,  sb*. 
Please,  sir,  wouldn't  yon  have  tbe 
JdneaesB,  air,  sod  jest  speak  «  word 


to  the  hofficer  for  the  fut-soldiers,  ahr. 
'Cause  p'rhaps  the  rations  is  only 
some  on  it  sperrits,  sir ;  not  enough 
for  all  on  us,  fat  and  horse,  sir. 
Please,  sir,  onl^  because  we  poor  fht- 
soldiers  wants  it  more,  sir ;  'cause,  ye 
see,  we  goes  on  fut,  sir ;  which  them 
fellers  doesn't  want  it  as  doesn't  go  on 
fut,  sir ;  'cause  they  rides,  sir." 

"  No,  no ;  I'm  not  going  to  inter- 
fere in  a  thing  of  that  sort ;  nor  is  it 
likely  the  Captain  would.  BeaideSy 
what  could  he  do  ?  " 

"YHiat  could  he  do,  sur?"  said 
Jones.  '^  Bless  your  heart,  sir,  if  he 
chose  to  speak  a  word  for  me,  sir,  he 
could  git  me  a  horder  to  ride  a  mule 
all  the  way  to  headquarters,  sir ;  oat 
of  the  spare  nns,  sir.  Got  a  bullet  la 
my  leg,  sir." 

"  Well,  Jones,  how  did  yon  get  it? 
You  haven't  told  me  that  yet." 

"  Oh,  nothing  portikler  more  than 
others,  sir.  Got  it  near  Pampelona, 
sur.  That  '^re  Ginneral  Sonlt  thought 
he  was  too  many  for  us,  shr ;  but  we 
soon  let  him  see  as  we  was  too  many 
for  him,  sir.  Please,  sir,  I  laid  eigh- 
teen hours  on  the  ground,  sir,  afore  I 
was  picked  up,  sur.  The  wolves  came 
down  in  tbe  night,  and  smelt  to  me, 

Sff." 

Our  disquisition  was  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  Captain  Gabion. 

"  I've  settled  it  for  you,"  said  the 
Captain.  "  Have  you  seen  the  Ge- 
neral?" 

"  I  wished  to  ask  yon  about  it  first 
Any  particular  etiquette  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  I 
forgot  to  tell  yon.  Please  mind. 
When  you've  reported  yourself,  if  his 
ExceUenc^  remains  silent,  and  takes 
no  notice,  bolt.  If  he  remains  silent, 
but  looks  up  at  you,  back  slowly  to- 
wards tihe  door,  looking  at  hhn.  If  he 
looks  np  at  his  aide-de-camp,  keep 
where  yon  are,  don't  stir.  Perhaps 
the  aide  will  take  yon  to  the  window, 
or  into  another  room,  and  ask  you  a 
question  or  two." 

The  actual  interview,  though,  did 
not  tenninate  precisely  as  the  Ci^ptain 
anticipated.  I  was  ushered  into  a 
amall  parlour,  and  there  fbund  two 
military  officers.  One  of  tiiem,  the 
General  in  command  of  the  British 
fbroes  befbre  Bayonne,  Sir  John  Hope, 
was  reclining  on  a  sofk.  He  had  not 
yet  leooveied  float  the  ierere  woasd 
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places,  80  JOQ  Tvill  find  it — the  white 
wine  at  a  given  price  is  decidedly 
better  than  the  red  at  the  same  price. 
Thus,  say  the  price  yon  choose  to  go 
to  for  a  bottle  of  wine  is  three  francs: 
and  I  call  that  quite  enough — for,  if 
you  say  six,  seven,  eight  francs, 
it  comes  from  the  same  bin.  Well, 
order  white;  and  you  probably  get^ 
for  your  three  francs,  a  bottle  of  good 
sound  wine.  Order  red  ;  and,  ten  to 
one,  it's  horrid.  Perhaps,  however, 
you  choose  to  pay  for  colour ;  you 
prefer  red.  Well,  as  you  please. 
Only  in  that  case,  remember:  you 
are  responsible  for  the  consequences, 
not  I. 

As  I  sat  on  three  chairs  after  din- 
ner in  dreamy  repose,  sipping  the  last 
of  my  bottle  of  bordeaux,  and  revolv- 
ing the  events  of  the  day,  Jones  en- 
tered, licking  his  lips.  Really  he 
looked,  already,  ten  per  cent  better 
than  when  we  crossed  the  Bidassoa — 
his  complexion  fresher  and  more 
wholesome,  his  aspect  decidedly  less 
misanthropic ; — I  began  to  imagine 
some  truth  in  his  theory,  that  English 
soldiers,  who  had  served  in  Spain, 
grew  fat  on  entering  France.  He  laid 
hands,  without  ceremony,  on  the 
garments  which  I  had  doffed  before 
dinner,  and  walked  away  with  them. 
Rain  and  mud,  indeed,  had  horribly 
maltreated  them  ;  and  Jones,  holding 
out  the  coat  at  arm's  length,  inspected 
it  in  silence,  as  he  moved  towards  the 
door. 

How  beguile  the  hours  till  bed- 
time ?  I  looked  out.  What  a  lovely 
night !  The  silent  moonbeams  fell  on 
the  paved  court  at  the  entrance  of  our 
inn.  Beyond,  all  was  luminous,  but 
indistinct.  Below,  there  was  an  open 
doorway,  with  a  scat — a  curious  old 
carved  concern, — the  very  place,  the 
very  hour,  for  a  cigar!  A  cigar? 
Why,  I've  a  box-full !  Come,  Mons. 
Thouvenot;  we'll  see  what  sort  of 
havannahs  you  smoke  there  in  Bay- 
onne. 

The  havannahs  were  prime — the 
forenoon  had  been  fatiguing — I  had 
dined.  A  pleasing  languor  repaid  the 
tolls  of  the  morning.  Soon,  though, 
it  was  broken,  by  the  sound  of  distant 
violins — not  badly  handled,  neither. 
This  part  of  France  is  the  land  of  the 
violin:  you  find  a  decent  performer 
in  every  village.  The  sound  proceeded 


from  the  premises  at  the  back  of  the 
auherge ;  and  I  had  previously  noticed 
some  of  the  villagers  gliding  into  the 
inn -yard  by  a  side  entrance.  Impelled 
by  curiosity,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
following  their  example ;  and  soon 
found  my  way,  amongst  stables  and 
out-houses,  to  a  small  gate  opening 
into  a  garden  or  shrubbery,  at  which 
gate  sat  my  jovial  friend  the  landlord, 
dispensing  tickets  of  admission,  re- 
freshments included,  at  six  sous  each. 
It  was  a  sort  of  rural  salon  de  darucj 
where  the  villagers  met  nightly,  to 
exhibit  and  cultivate  their  national 
nimbleness  of  toe.  Much  preferring 
these  rural  f^tes  to  a  regular  French 
ball,  I  have  attended  at  many  a  guin- 
guetle  since  ;  but  as  this  was  the  first, 
and  had  all  the  piquancy  of  a  surprise, 
I  beg  leave  to  give  you  a  short  de- 
scription. Passing  on  through  an  alley 
among  the  trees,  and  guided  by  the 
mellow  note  of  the  violin,  I  soon 
reached  the  ball-room,  which  was  sim- 
ply a  large  boarded  square,  with  a  roof 
above,  but  three  sides  open, — the 
fourth  was  the  orchestra.  There  I 
found  assembled  the  youth  of  the 
village,  and  not  only  the  youth,  but 
some  of  their  elders — three  violins  in 
full  operation — and  the  ball  at  its 
height.  Cotillons  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  much  like  those  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  aristocratic 
circles  of  England  two  or  three  years 
before,  say  1811,  or  1812,  under  the 
name  of  quadrilles.  The  dancing  was 
good,  really  good — time  admirable — 
no  mistakes — no  confusion — all  could 
dance.  The  deportment  of  the  dancers, 
too,  was  in  perfect  good  keeping. 
l^otfi  gaudier ie  did  I  witness,  through- 
out the  evening.  With  one  thing  I 
was  struck :  and  that  was,  the  atten- 
tion, the  seriousness,  the  almost  solem- 
nity, with  which  the  whole  party 
applied  themselves  to  the  important 
business  of  dancing.  Dancing,  if  it 
be,  among  the  higher  classes  of  France, 
an  amusement,  with  the  rural  popu- 
lation is  a  passion :  and,  in  a  nation 
so  volatile,  the  earnest  gravity  of  their 
village  assemblies  is  the  more  observ- 
able. Of  the  three  violins,  one,  I 
soon  perceived,  had  the  chief  autho- 
rity. With  a  voice  of  command,  he 
directed  the  various  movements,  indi- 
cated changes  of  figure,  regulated  the 
whole  proceedings.    In  fact,  he  was 
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tempted  to  defraud  Sancho  of  his 
com.  Jones,  it  was  too  evident,  was 
a  rogue  in  grain — detection  did  not 
reform  him.  As  we  issued  from  the 
town,  proceeding  on  our  day's  march, 
I  looked  out  for  Gingham,  right  and 
left.  At  length,  passmg  a  cross-road, 
I  heard  a  smart  slap  on  Jones's  mus- 
ket ;  and,  looking  down  the  turning, 
I  caught  Sight  of  Goosey  returning 
the  salute,  hand  to  forehead,  in  mili- 
tary style,  which  Joaquim  dittoed. 
What  Goosey  did,  Joaquim  did ;  that 
was  Joaquim's  moral  code.  A  little 
further  down  the  lane,  hurra!  my 
eyes  had  now  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
Gingham ;  and  not  Gingham  only,  but 
Mr  Staff-surgeon  Pledget.  Heartily 
should  I  have  hailed  the  sight  of 
either.  Whatthen  wasnowmyjoy,  in 
falling  in  both  with  Pledget,  the  so- 
lemn and  the  facetious,  and  with  Ging- 
ham, the  best  of  friends  I  Most  cor- 
dial was  the  greeting  on  my  side,  nor 
less  so  on  theirs.  Gingham  came 
forth  in  a  new  aspect.  He  turned  out 
in  a  substantial  great-coat,  which 
covered  everything  from  his  spurs  to 
his  nose.  This  coat  he  wore  upon 
the  march  in  all  weathers,  rain  or 
shine ;  but  peeled  at  the  end  of  the 
journey,  and  peeled  white— came  out 
clean  as  a  nut — in  proprid  persond 
— ipsissimus — Gingham.  The  junc- 
tion of  these  friends  was  a  real  acces- 
sion to  our  party.  Pledget  was 
mounted  on  a  good  sensible  mule. 
Gingham  rode  a  handsome  horse — 
Spanish — a  really  splendid  fellow — 
all  mettle  and  muscle — with  fiery 
nostrils,  flashing  eye,  delicate  little 
ears,  zebra  legs,  elastic  motion — in 
short,  a  horse  worthy  of  such  a  rider 
— a  perfect  gentleman.  Goosey,  also, 
was  mounted  on  a  showy  Spanish 
stallion,  whose  advance  was  sideways, 
a  perpetual  zigzag.  All  in  a  quiver, 
he  champed  the  bit,  and  came  sidling 
up  the  road  with  arched  neck,  and 
foam  churning  from  his  jaws.  The 
cart,  drawn  by  a  strong,  large-boned 
French  horse,  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  Joaquim,  with  the  option  of 
walking  or  riding.  After  our  first 
greetings,  the  cart,  being  a  novelty, 
became  the  subject  of  our  conversa- 
tion as  we  rode  along.  Gingham  had 
built  it  at  Passages.  Had  out  the 
wheels  from  England ;  a  pair,  with 
a  swivel  wheel  in  front.    The  cart 


had  for  its  covering  a  tarpaulin  sup- 
ported by  hoops,  closed  at  the  back, 
and  also  closing,  when  requisite,  in 
front — might  be  used,  on  an  occasion, 
to  sleep  in— was  so  built  that  Ging- 
ham's boxes  exactly  fitted  into  it,  mak- 
ing a  level  surface  with  their  lids.  In 
short  the  concern  was  well  arranged, 
unpretending,  and  complete — altoge- 
ther worthy  of  Gingham.  Jones 
conned  it  with  an  admiring,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  critical  eye ;  now  w^ing 
in  fix)nt  and  alongside,  now  dropping 
behind,  to  take  a  view  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  and,  Goosey  being  Gingham's 
right-hand  man,  and  Joaquim  his 
hdp,  would  have  tumbled  head  over 
heels  to  secure  the  favour  of  either. 

I  must  here  describe  a  little  affair 
in  which  we  were  involved  on  this 
day's  march ;  not  as  important  in 
itself,  but  as  standing  connected  with 
our  subsequent  adventures.  While 
Gingham  and  I  were  stni  discussing 
the  subject  of  the  cart,  we  reached 
the  river  which  we  had  passed  the 
day  before,  and  had  now  to  pass 
again.  A  large  and  commodious 
ferryboat,  which  was  to  take  us  over, 
was  lying  on  the  other  side ;  where 
we  also  saw  assembled  a  concourse  of 
people,  apparently  country-folks,  who 
had  come  there  with  the  intention  of 
crossing.  Expecting  that  a  boat-load 
of  them  would  soon  pass  to  us,  our 
party,  as  they  came  up,  halted  on  the 
bank,  waiting  their  arrival. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  delay. 
The  people  on  the  other  side  didn't 
get  in,  and  the  boat  didn't  come.  We 
shouted  across.  They  took  no  notice. 
Shouted  louder.  They  answered  with 
derisive  jeers.  Gorporal  Eraser  stood 
by  my  side.  *^  Some  of  the  individu- 
als have  firearms,"  said  he.  I  made 
a  closer  examination — saw  it  was  so 
— and  saw  Hookey.  Addressed  him 
personally:  '*Have  the  kindness  to 
get  them  to  bring  over  the  ferry- 
boat." "This  is  not  your  road," 
sung  out  Hookey,  with  much  gesticu- 
lation; "go  by  Hagetmau.  Press 
all  the  boats  on  the  Adour,  and  go  by 
water."  The  case  was  clear.  They 
did  not  intend  to  let  us  pass ;  and,  as 
they  had  got  the  boat  on  their  side,  we 
coidd  not  compel  them.  Mr  Ghester- 
field  and  I  held  a  council  of  war. 

"  We  can  easily  disperse  that  rab- 
ble by  a  few  shots,"  said  he ;  "  and 
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then  the  fenymen  will  no  donbt 
come  forward,  and  bring  the  boat 
over." 

I,  on  the  contrary,  was  for  avoiding 
collision,  if  possible.  A  war  with 
the  peasantry,  once  commenced, 
might  soon  become  serions;  and, 
should  they  retnm  onr  fire,  one  or 
two  wounded  men,  even  supposing 
nothing  worse,  would  prove  a  serious 
incumbrance  to  our  subsequent  pro- 
gress. ^^  Well,  then,"  said  Mr  Ches- 
terfield ;  "  what  are  we  to  do  ?  We 
can't  wait  here  all  day;  that's  evi- 
dent." 

The  river  was  low.  Could  we  find 
no  other  crossing?  Was  there  no 
ford?  I  looked  up  the  stream, 
Giogham  looked  down.  ^*  See  here," 
said  he,  with  his  usual  sagacity ;  ^*  the 
river  bends  below,  and  spreads  in  the 
bend.  Beyond,  I  see  it  again.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  considerable  sweep  ; 
and,  probably,  in  that  sweep  a  shal- 
low." 

^^  Suppose  we  go  and  examine," 
said  I.  Gingham  looked  earnestly  in 
the  direction. 

"Don't  see  any  way  of  getting 
there,"  said  he.  "There  must  be 
some  communication,  though,  between 
that  farmhouse  and  the  road.  No 
doubt  it  is  the  lane  we  passed  just 
now.    Suppose  we  go  and  see." 

Gingham  and  I  rode  off  up  the 
road,  to  find  the  lane.  Pledget  fol- 
lowed on  his  mule.  The  multitude 
on  the  other  side,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
we  were  off  to  the  town  for  assistance, 
again  raised  a  shout  of  derision.  We 
found  the  lane;  and  arrived  at  the 
farmhouse,  and  the  bend  in  the  river, 
without  being  noticed  by  the  enemy. 

The  character  of  the  ground  was 
here  pecuUar.  The  river  swept  round 
in  a  horse-shoe  curve,  as  the  Thames 
sweeps  round  the  Isle  of  Dogs ;  but 
so  that  the  convexity  was  towards  us, 
and  the  peninsula  on  the  other  side. 
Just  at  the  vortex  of  this  curve,  or  at 
what  maybe  called  the  toe  of  the 
horse-shoe,  the  stream  widened  out, 
andtoall  appearance  shoaled.  "Here's 
the  ford,"  said  Gingham,  and  rode  in. 
Pledget  and  I  followed.  We  crossed 
the  river  and  re-crossed  it — most  part 
of  the  way  not  knee-deep.  The  ford, 
though,  was  not  right  across ;  a  ledge 
of  rock  traversed  the  river  obliquely. 
Down  to  that  ridge  there  was  a  npple, 
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and  the  stream  gradually  shoaled. 
Below  it,  ail  was  dieep  water,  smooth, 
dark,  and  silent. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,  though,"  said 
Gingham,  awaking  from  a  fit  of  mus- 
ing, "  the  moment  we  withdraw  our 
party  firom  the  ferry  to  pass  them  over 
here,  the  fellows  on  the  other  side 
will  discover  our  design.  We  shall 
then  have  the  whole  peninsnla  covered 
with  them. 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  said  I.  "  Don't 
yon  see?  The  peninsula  is  our 
ground,  though  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  We  can  command  the 
whole  of  it  from  this  bank,  and  the 
approaches  too." 

"  Of  course  we  can,"  said  Pledget. 
"  Occupy  the  house  with  half-a- 
dozen  muskets,  and  that  knoll  with  as 
many  more,  and  not  a  man  of  them 
can  come  on  the  peninsula." 

In  fact,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
to  explain  the  full  amount  of  our  ad- 
vantages. The  whole  extent  of  the 
peninsula,  round  which  the  river 
swept,  was  not  above  two  or  three 
acres.  At  one  extremity  of  ^e 
curve,  or,  if  yon  like  to  call  it  so,  at 
one  heel  of  the  horse-shoe,  stood  the 
farmhouse,  at  the  other  stood  the 
knoll ;  so  that,  though  both  knoll  and 
house  were  on  our  side  of  the  stream, 
a  line  drawn  from  one  to  the  other 
would  cut  right  across  the  isthmns  ; 
and,  these  two  points  once  occupied, 
no  one  on  the  opposite  side  could 
come  on  the  peninsula,  and  approach 
the  ford,  without  passing  under  our 
guns,  and  exposing  himself  to  a  cross 
fire. 

We  returned  forthwith,  and  made 
our  report  to  Mr  Chesterfield,  who  at 
once  saw  the  expediency  of  promptly 
occupying  the  house  and  knoll.  Ac- 
cordingly, our  whole  party  withdrew 
up  the  road.  The  enemy,  thinking 
they  had  defeated  our  project,  and 
compelled  us  to  return  to  our  last 
night's  quarters,  now  shouted  with 
redoubled  energy,  "  The  other  road  I 
The  other  road !— To  Hagetmau  I  To 
Hagetmau!"  One  little  squeaking 
voice  I  distinguished  above  the  yells 
—not  Hockey's:  "So  sal  you  here 
ober  komm,  so  sal  I  gib  you  some- 
ting."  This  was  not  the  last  time  I 
heard  that  voice. 

Mr  Chesterfieldnow  pushed  fet^^s^ 
witb  a  party  Xx^  \)afc\Kaft  \fiw%x^^  '^^ 
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tation  it  will  firom  the  smitten  rock, 
bat  let  the  waters  subside  and  tran- 
qnUlise  a  little  before  the  prophet  in- 
vites OS  to  dip  our  thirsty  lips  into  the 
«tream.  Let  the  hour  of  reflection 
follow  at  dne  intervaL  Not  always  is 
the  poet  to  be  in  the  full  tempest  of 
originai  composition ;— as,  however, 
MrBailej  seems  to  think,  both  by 
Ills  practice  and  the  advice  he  gives 
in  bis  drama  to  the  Student — 

"Once 
Begun,  work  thou  all  things  into  thy  work, 
And  let  thyself  abont  it  as  the  sea 
About  the  evih,  UuhmgatUdmy  ami  ni^kt,'' 


Poets  who  give  and  follow  such  ad- 
vice as  this,  grow  to  have  a  horror  of 
diatinctne$9  of  thought.  They  shrink 
from  examining  theu:  own  ideas,  lest 
^ese  shonld  turn  out  to  be  no  ideas 
at  all ;  or  perhaps  very  good  and  sen- 
sible ideas,  but  shockingly  true  and 
commonplace.  They  leave  them, 
therefore,  wiA  the  bloom  of  obscurity 
upon  them,  and  lapse  into  the  convic- 
tion that  a  certain  degree  of  indis- 
tinctness is  inseparable  from  subtlety 
and  refinement  of  thought.  A  great 
mistake.  Your  subtle  and  refined 
thinking,  if  it  be  worth  anything,  if  it 
1)6  really  thinking,  must  be  distinct  to 
those  who  have  the  ability  to  perceive 
what  is  subtle  and  refined,  tiie  thin- 
nest gossamer  that  floats  upon  the  air, 
if  it  is  to  be  seen,  must  have  an  outline 
as  wdl  defined  as  if  it  were  part  of  a 
ahip's  cable.  But  it  is  in  vain  to 
preach  tins  doctrine  to  such  writers — 
Tain  to  argue  that  the  imagination,  in 
its  most  ethereal  exercise,  should  still 
have  an  alliance  with  sense — ^we  do 
Dot  say  with  common  sense,  but  with 
flome  intelligible  thought :  they  have 
«  direct  interest  in  believing  the  con- 
tnuy.  What !  sacrifice  this  image  I 
— rilence  all  this  thunder  I— throw 
away  this  new  word  we  have  Just 
4»hied  to  express  our  else  unutterable 
conceptions  I — impossible  I 

If  these  remarks  of  ours  appear  to 
be  of  a  very  elementary  character,  the 
■fsnlt  lies  with  those  who  render  their 
repetition  neeessaiy.  Mr  Bailey,  in 
his  composition,  has  contrived  to  com- 
mit all  the  oldest  sins  in  the  newest 
kind  of  way.  He  has  not  only,  by 
the  aid  of  German  metaphysics,  be- 
come transcendently  obscmre,  but  he 
also  emulates  Messn  Stemhold  and 
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Hoi^uns,  in  the  baldness  and  mgged- 
ness  of  his  verse. 

"  It  is  time  that  something  should  be  done  for 
the  poer.*^ 

• 

Who  would  imagine  that  this  was  a 
lino  of  poetry  ?  It  is,  however ;  and 
forms  the  commencement  of  a  speech 
of  Lucifer's.  The  whole  speech  fol- 
lows in  thesamestyle  of  composition: — 

**  Luet/er,—li  is  time  that  something  iboold 

be  done  for  tiie  poor. 
Ihe  sole  equality  on  earth  is  death  ; 
Now,  rich  and  poor  are  both  tiiwiHJaid 
I  am  for  jadgmeat :  that  will  settle  both. 
Nothinj^  u  to  be  done  without  destooetion. 
Death  is  the  nnirersal  salt  of  states  ; 
Blood  is  tiie  base  of  all  things,  law  and  war. 
I  coold  tame  this  lion  age  to  follow  me. 
I  dieold  like  to  maeadamise  thewoild; 
Ths  road  to  Hell  wants  mending.** 

We  give  another  specimen.  It  Is  a 
lyrical  effusion  delivered  by  the  Angei 
of  the  Earth.  We  must  give  a  lengtpy 
and  continuous  sample,  lest  it  shonld 
be  said  that  it  is  we  who,  by  omitting 
some  portions,  have  made  nonsense  of 
thereat. 


St<^  year  bright  ean  I 

Stint  jour  bieath — 

Repent  ere  worse — 

Think  of  the  death 

Of  the  miivene. 

Fear  doom,  and  foar 

The  €Ue  of  joar  kin-sdwn. 

As  a  eorse  in  the  tomb. 

Earth !  thou  art  laid  in  doom* 

The  worm  is  at  thy  heart. 

I  see  all  things  part : — 

Hie  bright  ur  thieken, 

Thnnder-itrieken : 

Birds  from  the  aky 

Shower  like  leaves : 

Stresmlets  stop, 

Like  ice  on  eares : 

The  son  go  blind: 

Swoon  the  wind 

On  the  hirii  hiU4op— 

Swoon  and  die : 

Earth  rear  off  her  cities 

As  a  hone  his  rider ; 

And  ttUI,  with  each  deatfa-strmn. 

Her  heart-woond  tear  wider: 

The  lion  roar  and  die, 

With  his  eyeball  on  tiie  aky: 

The  esgle  seream. 

And  drop  like  a  beam^: 

Men  crowd  and  eiy, 

« Oat  en  this  deathftd  draam  !* 

A  low  doU  sound— 

*T!8  the  march  of  many  boaat 

Under  groond: 

Upl  and tiwj flhig^ 

Like  a  fly^k  wing. 

Off  Itan  the  gmy  gwvv'ftOMi  ; 


tioQ  of  Festus  would  nnllify  the  p«F- 
ndttion  given  to  Satan  to  tempt  him, 
and  induce  that  spirit  to  relinquiflh  hia 
hopeless  scheme.  But  the  second  doc- 
trine of  philosophical  necessity  assists 
na  In  explaining  the  conduct  of  Luci- 
ftr.  He,  being  a  consistent  and  en- 
lightened Necessarian,  knows  that  he 
must  fail  in  his  attempt,  but  knows 
also  that  he  must  make  it — knows 
that  he  must  act  according  to  his  na- 
ture, and  incessantlj  strive  to  ruin, 
vitiate,  and  destroy. 

The  next  scene  brings  us  down  to 
earth,  and  introduces  us  to  Festus. 
And  here  the  reader  naturally  expects 
a  series  of  temptations  on  the  part  of 
tiie  Evil  Spirit,  of  struggles,  lapses, 
and  repentances  on  the  part  of  the 
mortal.  But  no  such  thing.  The 
strangest  relationship  imaginable  is 
estabushed  between  the  two.  The 
Spirit  of  Evil  reveals  to  Festus  fUl 
manner  of  profound  knowledge,  meta- 
phjraical  and  theological ;  carries  him 
up  into  heaven,  where  he  learns  that 
ms  own  name  is  written  in  the  Book 
of  Life;  conveys  him  through  all 
space,  into  the  sun,  the  planet^  hell. 
Hades,  and  even  invests  him  with  the 
privilege  of  ubiquity;  performs,  in 
short,  every  service  which  so  potent  a 
spirit  could  render  to  an  ambitious 
mortal  With  respect  to  moral  de- 
linquency, the  only  blemish  in  the 
character  of  Festus  is  a  certain  in- 


nimouily  pardoning  the  Evil  One  for 


having  tempted  him ;  but  it  appears 
to  us  that  Ludfer  had  more  reason  to 
complain  of  his  friend  Festus,  thui 
Festus  of  Ludfer.  At  the  very  close 
of  the  drama,  Festus  is  placed,  we 
know  not  how,  on  the  tloone  of  all 
the  world  I — an  elevation  dangerous 
enough.  But  he  holds  it  only  for  a 
single  day.  He  has  no  opportunity  for 
the  abuse  ci  power,  and  his  aspira- 
tions  for  possessing  it  have  been  oi 
the  purest  description.  Jnst  before 
his  devation,  he  has  most  devootl j 
exclaimed— 

<'  Lotd  I    Thoa  kaowMt  thut  tht  pomr  I 

Ib  bat  for  otlitn*  good,  and  TUiie  aim  glozy. 
And  the  desin  for  it  inspired  bj  Thee. 
80  nee  me  ae  I  nae  it,** 

The  Spirit  of  Evil  has  asked  per- 
mission  to  tempt  Festus,  but  he  oc« 
cupies  himself  with  tAorhmg  a  f^s* 
tern  of  divinity,  an  improved  imd 
transcendental  Christisni^.  He  does 
all  in  his  power  to  elevate  the  thoughts 
of  his  pupil,  and  to  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  his  knowledge— enaU^  him  to  ex- 
plore the  whoto  tmiverse,  and  solve 
the  most  profound  mysteries.  BUs 
talk  is  wild  at  times;  he  retains  a 
diabolic  taste  for  conflagnitions«  snd 
the  burning  up  of  worlds,  whidi, 
in  this  dvilised  epoch,  he  mi^t  have 
laid  aside,  with  his  horns  and  tail; 


constancy  in  love.    His  passion  is  of    but,  upon  the  whole,  be  appears  in  the 


a  tender,  imaginative,  and  ennobling 
character;  but  he  transfers  it  from 
one  beauty  to  another  with  unpardon* 
able  levity.  He  is  a  sort  of  poetical 
or  sentunental  Don  Juan  :  Angela, 
Clara,  Hden,  Elissa,  by  turns  kindle 
his  amorous  devotion.  But  this  faith- 


light  of  a  most  edifying  companion, 
and  a  most  serviceable  spirit  Any 
young  gentleman  who,  not  satisfied 
with  seeing  the  worid,  should  be 
desbrous  of  travelling  through  the 
imiverse  as  wdl,  might  reasonably 
congratulate  himself  on  sndi  a  guide 


gbrious    revelations    await    those 
favoured  mortals  whom  the  DevU 
thinks  proper  to  tempt.    We  have 
Scene,  the  Surface;  scene^  the  Cenire 
scene,  Spaee;  scene,  Heaoen;  seene^HeB 
scene^  the  SUee;   ecene^   Ekewhere 


less  and  too  redundant  worship  of  and  companion.    The  title  of  some  of 

woman's  beauty,  is  not  brought  about  the  ^  SeaSee  will   alone  diow  what 

in  any  manner,  by  the  instigation  or  '"^"""' —     ^^''' —     ^''    ^^ — 

the  aid  of  Lucifer.  This  inconstant 
temper  he  had  already  manifested, 
and  given  the  worst  example  of,  be- 
fore his  acquaintance  with  the  great 
tempter.      The  saddest  fault  he  is  . 

diargeable  with,  his  abandonment  of  scene,  Everywhere  I  These  localities,  if 
Angda,  has  been  already  committed,  such  thc^  are,  could  not  posdbly  be 
Nay,  this  inconstant  in  love  is  describe  wiUi  a  more  sublime  con- 
manifested  on  the  last  occadon  much  tempt  for  detaiL 
to  the  annoyance  of  Lucifer,  who  is  Oneoftiie  earliest  scenes,  however, 
driven,  by  de  superior  attractions  of  of  the  drama,  takes  plaoe  in  the 
his  pupu,  from  the  aff(9Ctions  of  hnmblerprednctsofa  OmiilSry  STotMi, 
Ellssa.  We  hear  Festus  very  magna-  and  strange  enough  is  the  part  whidi 
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God  Math  noaUributei,  unUu  To  Be 

Be  OM :  Hwould  mix  him  with  the  thing$  He 

hathmade. 
Fettue,    Can  imperfeetion  from  perfection 

come? 
Can  God  make  aught  defective  ? 
Lueifer,  How  ao^ht  else  ? 

There  are  but  three  proportions  m  all  thingt — 
The  neater — equal — ^lew.  God  could  not  make 
A  (£d  above  himself,  nor  eoual  with— 
By  nature  and  necessitv  the  highest ; 
So  if  he  make  it  must  be  lesser  minds — 
Little  and  less  from  angels  down  to  men, 
Whose  natures  are  imperfect,  as  his  own 
Must  be  all-perfect.'^ 

Here  we  have  it  stated  that  evil 
results  from,  or  is  synonymous  with, 
imperfection ;  and  all  creatore-minds 
are  necessarily  imperfect,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  i^erior  to  God.  Bat  in  the 
lines  printed  in  italics,  God  is  repre- 
sented as  having  **  no  attribates  ;  " 
for  that  would  mix  or  liken  Him  with 
what  He  creates.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  room  for  comparison  between  the 
creature  and  the  Creator,  there  can  as 
little  be  inferiority  as  equality.  He 
first  finds  an  argument,  such  as  it  is, 
in  the  inalienable  perfection  of  God's 
attributes,  and  then — embracing  tbe 
Absolute  of  Hegel,  (to  us  a  mere  sha- 
dow^—ndenies  that  God  has  attributes. 

The  contradictory  doctrines  taught 
in  this  poem,  by  different  speakers,  or 
the  same  speidker  at  different  times, 
are  to  be  explained,  we  presume,  by 
the  dramatic  exigencies  of  the  piece. 
We  throw  out  this  supposition,  as  a 
possible  ground  of  defence  or  explana- 
tion ;  but  to  us  it  seems  that  we  are 
taught  the  most  contradictory  dogmas 
by  speakers  of  equal  authority.  The 
generally  received  doctrine  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments  is  asserted 
at  one  time,  and  exploded,  very  posi- 
tively, and  with  very  little  reverence, 
at  another.  The  Scriptural  tenet  of 
redemption  is  generalised  into  a  law 
of  the  universe,  and  the  Son  of  Grod 
is  always  suffering  to  redeem  guilty 
planets.  Nay,  as  he  bore  suffering 
for  man,  we  are  told  that  he  bears  sin 
for  the  salvation  of  fiends : — 

**  Son  o/Ood.  For  men 

1  bore  with  death — for  fiends  I  bear  with 

sin  ; 
And  death  and  sin  are  each  the  pain  I  pay 
For  the  love  which  brought  me  down  from 

Heaven  to  sare 
Both  men  and  derils.** 

Yet,  if  all  creature-nUnds  are  neces- 
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sarily  imperfect,  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily evil,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
in  what  the  action  of  redemption  can 
consist ;  or  how  any  creature  can  be 
redeemed  from  evil,  since  evU  belongs 
essentially  to  it,  as  a  creature. 

Though  regretting  what  to  us  must 
seem  the  errors  of  Mr  Bailey,  we  have 
no  disposition  to  censure  him  very 
severely  for  any  heterodox  opinion 
he  may  have  ventured  to  express. 
As  times  go,  and  as  poets  write,  Mr 
Bailey  is  remaikable  for  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  faith,  and  the  piety  of  his 
verse.  We  would  only,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, take  from  his  hands  certain  edged 
tools  which  he  is  playing  with  too 
fantastically,  and  the  due  command  of 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  ac- 
quired. We  would  merely  express 
our  regret  that  views  which  have  been 
dictated  by,  or  are  in  accordance  wiUi, 
the  highest  sentiments  and  aspirations 
of  the  human  mind,  should  not  have 
been  rendered  more  harmonious  with 
themselves — more  distinct,  consistent^ 
and  intelligible. 

We  extricate  ourselves  as  soon  as 
possible  from  these  thorny  discussionSt 
and  turn  from  the  philosophy,  to  some 
concluding  remarks  on  the  poetry,  of 
Festus,  And  here  we  can  now  vary 
our  task,  and  relieve  our  page,  by 
selecting  some  of  those  brilliant  firae- 
ments  and  admirable  passages  which, 
as  we  have  said,  abundantly  prove  the 
genius  of  Mr  Bailey,  and  which  make 
us  regret  that  an  imagination  so  bold 
and  original  has  not  been  allied  to  a 
more  d^ciplined  intellect.  Nor  is  it 
only  in  the  more  daring  efforts  of  ima- 
gination that  he  displays  his  power ; 
occasionally  there  are  touches  of  true 
pathos ;  and  from  time  to  time  a 
charming  picture,  the  product  of  a 
playful  and  tender  fancy,  will  flit  past 
us  m  the  dreary  mist  which  too  often 
hangs  over  the  scene. 

There  is  much  beauty  and  passion 
scattered  through  the  love  passages 
of  the  drama.    Clara  says — 

'*  I  wish  we  had  a  little  world  to  ourselves, 
With  none  but  we  two  in  it. 
Festue,  And  if  God 

Gave  us  a  star,  wluit  could  we  do  with  it 
But  what  we  could  without  it  ?    Wish  it 

not! 
dara.  111  not  wish  then  for  stars :   but  I 

could  love 
Some  peaeefnl  spot,  where  we  might  dwell 
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our  ImmU 
Aj  iwallowB  round  our  roofs,  and  blend  tbeir 

sweeti 

Like  dewT  tangled  floweretf  in  one  bed. 
Fuhu,  Tim  iwoetost   '}ojt  the  wildeat  woe 

is  loTO  ; 
Tbe  taint  of  earth,  tbo  odour  of  tbe  skiei 
Is  in  it.    Would  that  I  were  augbt  but  man ! 
Tbe  death  of  brutes,  the  immorUlitj 
Of  fiend  or  angel,  better  seems  than  all 
The  doubtful  pro^>ects  of  our  painted  dust. 
And  ail  Morality  ean  teach  ia — Bear ! 
And  all  Raligion  ean  inspire  ia — Hope !  ^* 

Then  changing  his  mood,  with  a 
rery  natoral  versatility,  Festufl  says — 

^*  Here  havo  I  lain  all  day  in  this  green  nook. 
Shaded  by  larch  and  hornbeam,  a«i and  yew; 
A  li^inff  well  and  runnel  at  my  feet. 
And  wud-flowers  dancing  to  some  delicate 

air; 
An  nm-toppod  column  and  its  iry  wreath 
Skirting  my  sight,  as  thus  I  lie  and  look 
Upon  the  blue,  unchanging,  sacred  skies : 
And  thou,  too,  gentle  Clara,  by  my  side. 
With  lightsome  brow  and  beaming  eye,  and 

bright 
Long  glorions  locks,  which  drop  upon  thy 

fheek 
Like  gold-hued  cloud-flakes  on  the  rosy  mom. 
Oh !  when  the  heart  is  full  of  sweets  to  o*er- 

flowiDg, 
And  ringing  to  the  music  of  its  lore, 
Who  but  an  angel  or  a  hypocrite 
Could  speak  or  think  of  happier  states  ?  ^^ 

The  name  of  the  fair  one'changes— 
it  is  Helen  instead  of  Clara  that  he 
now  idolises ;  bat  the  passion  is  the 
same — the  intense  love  of  beauty. 
There  is  a  festival ;  he  crowns  Helen 
qaeen  of  the  festive  scene,  with  these 
gay  and  joyous  lines : — 

*^  Festm.  Here — ^wear  this  wreath !  no  ruder 

crown 
Should  deck  that  dazzling  brow. 
I  crown  thee,  love  ;  I  crown  thee,  love ; 
I  crown  thee  Queen  of  me : 
And  oh !  but  I  am  a  hiHPP7  huid, 
And  a  loyal  land  to  thee. 
I  crown  thee,  love  ;  I  crown  thoe,  love  ; 
Thou  art  Queen  in  thine  own  right ! 
Feel !  my  heart  is  as  full  as  a  town  of  joy  ; 
Look  !  IVe  crowded  mine  eyes  with  light. 
I  crown  thee,  love  ;  I  crown  thee,  love  ; 
Thou  art  Queen  by  right  divine  I 
And  th^  love  shall  set  neither  night  nor  day 
O^er  this  subject  heart  of  mine. 
I  crown  thee,  love  ;  I  crown  thee,  love  ; 
Thou  art  Queen  by  the  right  of  the  strong ! 
And  thou  did^st  but  win  where  thou  might*Bt 

have  slain. 
Or  have  bounden  in  thraldom  long. 
I  crown  thee,  love  ;  I  crown  thee,  love  ; 
Queen  of  tbe  brave  and  free  ; 
For  I*m  bravo  to  all  beauty  but  thine,  my 

love; 
And  fr99  Uf  aJJ  hcftuty  by  thee/* 


Fcttef.  [April, 

As  this  displays  the  bounding  gaiety 
of  love,  so  the  following  extract  re- 
veals some  of  the  delirium  of  the  pas- 
sion:— 


«  I,  too,  could  look  on  thee  until  I  wept.— 
Blind  me  with  kioes!     Let  me  look  ao 

longer; 
Or  change  the  action  of  thy  lovelineu. 
Lest  lone  same-seemingness  should  sand  ma 

maa! — 
Blind  me  with  kisses !  ^ 

There  are  many  songs  introdnoed  in 
this,  which  may  be  described  as  the 
more  terrestrial  portion  of  the  drama. 
They  are  not,  in  general,  eommend- 
able.  The  subetance  of  them  is  no 
better  nor  higher  than  love  songs  aiul 
drinking  songs  are  very  property  com- 
posed of,  whilst  the  verse  is  destitute 
of  that  polish,  grace,  and  harmonT, 
which  trifles  of  this  description  ougnt 
to  possess.  We  select  one  stanza,  as 
the  happiest  specimen  which  occurs  to 
us  of  this  kind  of  composition.  Helem 
is  singing : — 

<*  Like  an  island  in  a  river, 

Art  thou,  my  love,  to  am  ; 
And  I  journey  by  thee  tw 

With  a  ffentle  ectasia. 
I  arise  to  uill  before  thee ; 

I  come  to  kiss  thy  feet : 
To  adorn  thee  and  adore  tliee, 

liine  only  one  I  my  sweet!** 

In  his  description  of  nature,  and 
especially  of  night,  the  stars,  the 
moon,  the  heavens,  our  poet  often 
breaks  upon  us  with  a  truly  noble  and 
poetic  imitation : — 

'*  How  stranjg^ely  iSsir, 
Yon  round    still   star,   which    looks  half- 
suffering  from, 
And  half-rejoicing  in  its  own  strong  fire  ; 
Making  itw)lf  a  lonelihood  of  light.^ 

Of  the  moon  he  is  a  most  permis- 
sible idolater  :— 

**See, 
The  moon  is  up,  it  is  the  dawn  of  night. 
Stands  by  her  side  one  bold,  bright,  steady 

star — 

Star  of  her  heart — 

Mother  of  stars!    the  HeaveoB  look  up  to 

thee: 
They  shine  the  brighter  but  to   hide   thy 

waning  ; 
They  wait  and  wane  for  thee  to  enlarge  thy 

beauty ; 
The^  give  thee  all  their  glory  night  by  night ; 
Their  number  makes  not  less  thy  lonelineea 
Nor  loveliness.^^ 

This  is  of  the  full  moon :  what  fol- 
lows is  addressed  to  her  when  she 
passes  as  the  young  moon,  and  brings 
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It  win  hardly  be  dLspnted  that  if 
the  French  are  more  subject  than  any 
other  nation  to  fits  of  political  lanacy, 
upon  the  other  hand  no  people  in  the 
woiid  are  prompter  to  recognise  and 
deride  their  own  temporary  folly ;  al- 
though, unfortunately,  neither  recog- 
nition nor  derision  have  hitherto  sitf- 
fioed  to  prevent  recorrence  of  the 
paroxysms.  The  echoes  (^Februaiy's 
fusillade  and  of  Proyisional  revelnes 
still  filled  the  air,  when  satire  and 
caricature  began  their  work,  assailing 
the  new  order  of  things  with  those 
shafts  of  ridicule  which  in  France,  if 
skilfully  directed,  rarely  fail  to  be 
fataL  It  was  no  fleeting  shower  of 
squibs  by  which  the  follies  of  1848 
were  assailed,  but  a  steady,  well- 
sustained  discharge  of  missiles  much 
more  formidable  M.  Louis  Reybaud 
is  a  pyrotechnist  of  no  ordinary  power, 
and  his  paper  projectiles  had  the  de- 
structive effect  of  a  flight  of  congreve 
rockets.  We  believe  that  the  home- 
truths,  pungent  wit,  and  fearless  sar- 
casm of  Jerome  Paturot  had  no  small 
share  in  convincing  the  new  republi- 
cans how  monstrous  was  the  folly  they 
had  so  hastily  perpetrated,  and  which 
they  since  have  had  such  abundant 
reason  and  leisure  to  repent.  Bloodier 
pages  there  have  been  in  the  history 
of  France,  but  scarcely  one  more  piti- 
able than  that  on  which  the  events  of 
the  last  two  years  are  inscribed,  and 
posterity  will  gaze  in  amazement,  al- 
most with  incredulity,  on  the  record 
of  vanity  and  mischief.  Tht  French 
have  not  waited  till  now  to  discover 
how  completely  they  have  stultified 
themselves,  and  to  regret  the  head- 
long precipitation  that  bid  a  ruinous 
price  for  a  questionable  reform,  a  re- 
lorm  far  more  effectually  obtainable 
by  less  violent  means.  In  short,  the 
February  Revolution  has  long  been 
held  as  legitimate  game  for  ridicule  in 
France  as  in  any  other  European 
country.  Numerous  as  are  the  jests 
of  which  it  has  been  the  object,  the 
satirists  have  not  yet  exhausted  them- 
selves, and  the  year  1850  finds  them 
still  improving  the  text. 


M.  Jules  Sandean  b  not  usually  s 
favourite  of  ours.  Those  of  his  works 
that  have  come  under  our  notice  are 
for  the  most  part  tame  and  insipid. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  agreeable  smr* 
prise  that  we  read  the  very  smart  and 
lively  opening  of  his  last  novel,  in 
whidi  he  has  abandoned  sentiment  for 
satire,  and  risen  above  his  usual  mo- 
notonous level.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  book  is  altogether  an  agreeable 
one,  as  most  persons  understand  the 
woi^.  Similar,  in  this  respect,  to  a 
recent  well-known  satirical  novel  of 
English  society,  it  contains  no  charac- 
ters with  which  the  reader  can  heartily 
sympathise.  The  motives  of  all  the 
characters  are  more  or  less  sordid  and 
selfish,  at  least  till  quite  the  close  of 
the  talc,  when  two  of  them  exhibit 
more  generous  impulses.  The  book 
has  a  double  aim :  to  satirise  French 
society  generally,  and  to  ridicule  the 
February  Revolution.  As  far  as  w« 
can  discover,  M.  Sandeau*s  leanings 
are  Orleanidi ;  but  he  does  not  intrude 
his  friends  upon  us,  contenting  him- 
self with  ridiculing  their  enemies.  A 
certain  epigrammatic  vivacity  of  style 
and  expression,  occasionally  amount- 
ing to  wit,  and  an  ingenious  plot, 
fully  sustain  the  readers  attention. 
The  types  presented  of  certain  import- 
ant classes  of  Frenchmen  are  cer- 
tainly not  flattered,  but  neither  most 
they  be  looked  upon  as  mere  carica- 
tures. Legitimacy  finds  little  favour 
with  M.  Sandeau,  or  at  least  he  presses 
hard  upon  its  partisans,  those  deni- 
zens of  the  noble  faubourg  who  to  the 
last  hdd  aloof  from  the  monarchy  of 
July.  The  republicans,  whether  of  the 
eve  or  of  the  morrow,  are  painted  in  no 
very  attractive  colours.  The  pivot  of 
the  tale  is  the  misplaced  ambition  of  a 
wealthy  Parisian  bui^gess,  whose  heavy 
puree  and  huge  vanity  render  him  tho 
target  of  a  host  of  intriguers,  and 
espedally  of  a  dowager  marchioness, 
more  proud  of  her  pedigree  than  scm- 
pulous  in  her  manoeuvres.  The  first 
four  pages  of  the  book  are  perlu^ifl 
as  good  a  specimen  as  it  affords  of  the 
au&or's  piquoMi  and  animated  style. 
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They  iDtrodace  and  describe  four  of 
the  principal  actors  in  the  comedy  ; 
a  purse-proud  citizen  and  his  daughter, 
a  democratic  notary  and  an  impove- 
rished nobleman,  a  compound  of  the 
fortune-hunter  and  the  chevalier  (Tin- 
duitrie.  The  chapter  is  too  long  to 
extract  unabridged,  but  wc  will  en- 
deavour so  to  condense  it  as  to  give  a 
faithful  idea  of  its  style,  premising 
that  we  aim  at  rendering  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  the  original. 
Monsieur  Levrault  was  an  honest 
citizen  who  had  grown  rich  by  selling 
cloth  near  the  Market  of  the  Innocents. 
When  he  retired  from  trade,  the  va- 
pours of  pride  and  ambition  rose  sud- 
denly to  his  brain.  Wealth,  like 
wine,  has  intoxicating  fumes.  On 
beholding  himself  the  possessor  of 
three  millions  of  francs,  honestly  and 
laboriously  amassed  in  the  shop  hand- 
ed down  to  him  by  his  father,  the 
worthy  man,  seized  with  a  vertigo, 
discovered  that  money,  which  he  had 
lon^  looked  upon  as  the  goal  of  his 
desures,  was  in  fact  but  the  starting- 
post ;  he  experienced  a  vehement 
longing  to  cast  his  slough,  quit  the 
obscure  regions  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  dwelt,  and  soar,  like  a  butter- 
fly escaped  from  its  chrysalis,  toward 
the  brilliant  spheres  for  which  he  felt 
himself  bom.  Vague  at  first,  timid 
and  unavowed  even  to  himself,  these 
ideas  slid  furtively  into  his  mind  ;  and 
once  there,  quickly  assumed  formidable 
proportions.  We  were  then  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  democratic 
ci-avings  of  July,  and  although  the 
-aristocracy  of  finance  generally  show- 
-ed  itself  rather  disdainful  towards  its 
elder  sister,  there  yet  were  a  tolerable 
number  of  persons  for  whom  titles  of 
nobility  still  had  a  charm.  M.  Lev- 
rault aspired,  moreover,  to  the  dig- 
nity of  statesmanship.  Elevations  of 
all  kinds  had  peculiar  attractions  for 
him.  To  encourage  himself,  he  com- 
placently reverted  to  recent  citizen 
records.  Provoking  phantoms  every- 
where pursued  him,  even  in  his  sleep 
— ^ministers,  peers  of  France,  newly- 
made  nobles,  some  of  whom  he  recog- 
nised as  having  discounted  his  bills, 
imd  others  as  having  sold  him  the 
Kerseymeres  of  Elbeuf  and  Lonvi^rs. 
By  dint  of  using  such  expressions  as 
these  :— -"  We  great  manufacturers, 
we  great  capitalists,"  he  came  at  last 


to  forget  that  he  had  made  his  fortune, 
penny  by  penny,  in  a  retail  trade.  He 
loved  to  call  to  mind  the  lists  formed 
for  the  recruiting  of  the  peerage.  One 
night  he  dreamed  that  his  porter 
brought  him  a  large  letter  with  this 
address:— "M.  le  Baron  Levrault." 
With  tremblinghand  he  broke  theseal, 
and  found  in  the  envelope  his  nomi- 
nation as  peer.  The  next  morning, 
still  quite  excited,  he  gave  a  five-franc 
piece  to  the  porter,  who  never  knew  to 
what  to  attribute  this  munificent  act. 
At  a  time  when  money  might  aspire 
to  everything,  the  millionaire's  dreams 
had  nothing  very  exorbitant.  Never- 
theless, there  is  no  doubt  that  his  wife 
would  have  taken  him  severely  to  task 
with  all  the  frank  unceremoniousness 
of  Madame  Jourdain.  *^  Levrault,  you 
are  but  a  fool,"  would  she  have  said, 
without  mincing  the  matter.  *^  Do  me 
the  favour  to  keep  quiet.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  honours  and  digni- 
ties. Wealth  is  no  bad  prize  in  the 
lottery  of  life ;  let  us  enjoy  it  modest- 
ly. Money  is  not  everything,  what- 
ever people  may  say ;  and  we  have 
found  means  to  earn  three  millions 
without  adding  an  iota  to  ourperscmtd 
value.  Let  us  keep  in  our  own  trade, 
and  remember  what  we  were.  Let  us 
continue  to  live  amongst  people  who 
esteem  us,  and  not  thrust  ourselves 
into  society  that  would  laugh  at  us. 
The  more  I  look  at  you,  the  more  cer- 
tain am  I  that  you  would  impose  upon 
nobody.  For  my  part,  the  more  I 
examine  myself,  the  less  do  I  discover 
materials  for  a  woman  of  quality. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  retired  shop- 
keepers, we  pass  muster  very  well, 
and  may  present  ourselves  with  ad- 
vantage in  all  the  drawing-rooms  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Put  aside  those 
follies.  Buy  a  good  estate,  and  look 
after  it.  Since  you  are  ambitious,  get 
yourself  chosen  mayor  and  churchwar- 
den. Go  a- fishing:  it  was  formerly 
your  ruling  passion.  You  like  dahlias : 
grow  them.  Give  dinners  to  your 
friends  and  alms  to  the  poor.  And 
finally,  marry  your  daughter  to  some 
honest  fellow  who  will  not  be  ashamed 
of  his  wife's  children,  or  blush  to  say 
some  day  to  his  family :  '  Tour  grand- 
father was  a  worthy  man  who  sold 
cloth  in  the  Rue  des  Bonrdonnais; 
if  you  are  comfortably  ofif  in  the 
world.  It  19  to  him  especially  that  yon 
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eje  to  her  wealth,  she  decided,  for 
her  part,  to  be  guided  in  her  choice  by 
her  ambition,  and  resolately  declared 
to  her  father  that  she  woold  marry 
none  but  a  man  of  title.  M.  Levranlt 
pressed  her  to  his  heart:  he  recog- 
nised his  blood.  Besides,  for  him  it 
was  the  sorest  and  most  rapid  means 
of  access  to  that  society  into  which  he 
ardently  longed  to  penetrate,  bat  from 
which  he  well  knew  that  he  was  sepa- 
rated by  an  abyss.  He  resolved  to 
cross  the  chasm  upon  the  shoulders  of 
his  son-in-law. 

All  that  remained  to  be  done  was 
to  seek  this  son-in-law,  who  assuredly 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  market  of  the  Innocents. 
M.  Levranlt  had  heard  say  that  of  all 
the  provinces  of  France,  Brittany  was 
the  richest  in  old  and  noble  families, 
and  that  castles  were  there  as  plenti- 
ful as  cottages.  lie  would  willingly 
have  believed  that  in  Brittany  loop- 
holed  towers  shot  up  like  mushrooms. 
It  was  in  Brittany,  then,  that  he  would 
establish  himself;  there  he  would 
lead  an  opulent  existence,  and  spread 
the  golden  nets  destined  to  capture 
the  phosnix  of  sons-in-law.  This  plan 
decided  upon,  M.  Levrault  wrote  to  a 
notary  at  Nantes,  whom  he  had 
known  as  head  clerk  in  a  Paris  office. 

"My  dear  Mr  Jolibois, — The 
time  has  at  last  anlvod  for  me  to  re- 
pose myself  amongst  a  class  of  persons 
whose  tone  and  habits  agree  with  my 
tastes.  Amidst  the  cares  of  business 
I  have  often  dreamed,  for  my  ripening 
years,  of  an  asylum  hallowed  by  the 
great  names  of  ourhistor>'.  Brittany 
has  always  attracted  me  by  its  heroic 
associations.  Laura,  to  whom  I  have 
given,  as  was  my  duty,  tlie  most 
brilliant  education,  an  education 
worthy  of  her  rank,  has  more  than 
once  spoken  to  me  of  that  [chivab'ons 
land.  You  will  learn,  then,  without 
astonishment,  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  acquire  a  rich  domain  in  Brittany. 
Only,  to  use  an  expression  borrowed 
iit)m  the  vocabulary  of  the  lower 
classes,  I  would  not  buy  a  pig  in  a 
pock.  Before  deciding,  I  must  visit 
all  parts  of  that  beautiful  country ; 
become  acquainted  with  its  sites,  and 
study  its  manners.  Well,  my  dear 
Mr  Jolibois,  I  address  myself  to  yon 
with  perfect  confidence.  Hire  in  my 
luuae,  for  one  year,  in  the  environs  of 


Nantes,  a  chatean  whose  position  may 
permit  me  to  become  famitiar  with  the 
nobility  of  the  district.  When  I  have 
explored  the  neighbourhood  for  a  year, 
it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  make  a  choice* 
It  iB  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  that  I 
intend  to  live  in  great  style,  and  to- 
keep  my  house  on  a  lordly  footing. 
You  will  be  good  enough  to  organise 
everything,  accordingly, — from  the 
ante- chamber  to  the  kennel,  from  the 
cellar  to  the  stable,  from  the  ponltry-* 
yard  to  the  drawing-room.  Except* 
ing  my  daughter's  maid,  I  shall  take 
no  servants  from  Paris.  It  would  be 
agreeable  to  me,  I  confess,  to  see 
around  me  some  of  those  old  domestics, 
models  of  devotion  and  fidelity,  who 
live  and  die  where  they  were  bom : 
try  to  recruit  four  or  five  such.  Let 
everything  be  ready  to  receive  ns: 
spare  no  expense ;  I  have  three 
millions.  The  new  life  that  I  intend 
to  lead  will  be  a  life  of  festivity  and 
princely  hospitality.  Let  the  country 
know  beforehand  who  I  am.  TcU 
of  my  labours,  of  my  wealth — ^in  a 
word,  let  me  be  expected.  Although 
I  am  quite  decided  to  mix  only  with 
people  of  the  first  quality,  you  will 
nevertheless  be  welcome,  my  dear  M. 
Jolibois,  and  from  time  to  time  yon 
shall  come  and  hunt  a  stag  with  me. 
I  rejoice  beforehand  at  the  idea  of 
ending  my  days  in  the  county  of  Clis- 
son  and  Duguesclin.  Laura  has  so 
often  spoken  to  me  of  those  graitlemen, 
and  of  their  great  feats  of  arms,  that 
I  shall  be  happy  to  know  their  de- 
scendants, and  to  receive  them  at  my 
table.  Above  all,  forget  not  that  I 
wish  to  be  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  flower  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  to  behold  from  my  windows 
a  dozen  loop-holed  castles,  with  tower, 
ditch,  and  drawbridge. 

^*  Adieu,  my  dear  M.  Jolibois.  I 
reckon  on  your  punctuality,  as  jovl 
may  reckon  on  my  patronage. 

Levrault." 

It  so  happened  that  Jolibois  the 
notary  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  with  a 
turn  for  humour.  Head  clerk  at  Pa- 
ris, and  on  the  point  of  purchasing  a 
provincial  practice,  he  had  prowled 
round  M.  I^vrault^s  millions,  and  had 
one  day  ventured  to  ask  the  hand  of 
Laura.  He  said  to  himself,  that,  after 
all,  if  the  Duke  of  Lauznn  had  been 
on  the  point  of  wedding  with  Henry 
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approaching  the  group  with  oonsnm- 
mate  assurance. 

^^  What  is  your  pleasure,  my  man? 
I  am  M.  Levrault." 

Galaor  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  presented  it  to  M.  Levranlt, 
whose  gaze  was  instantly  arrested  by 
the  armorial  bearings  on  the  seal. 
It  was  the  first  of  the  kind  he  had 
over  received.  After  examining  the 
arms  as  if  to  recognise  them,  he  broke 
the  wax  and  read  as  follows  in  a  loud 
voice,  whilst  the  young  slave  pre- 
sented an  enormous  nosegay  of  roses 
and  jessamine  to  Laura,  who  blushed 
with  pleasure. 

"Viscount  Gaspard  de  Montflan- 
qnin  is  impatient  to  learn  how  M. 
Levranlt  and  his  daughter  have  got 
through  their  journey.  He  solicits 
permission  to  present  himself  to-mor- 
row, at  two  o^clock  precisely,  at  the 
chateau  of  La  Tr^lade,  and  takes  the 
liberty  to  place  a  few  roses  from  his 
garden  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Levranlt." 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  Jolibois,  "you 
have  but  just  arrived,  and  already  the 
greatest  names  in  the  country  throng 
aronnd  you." 

"  I  am  touched  by  the  attention,  I 
do  not  deny  it.  Galaor,  present  our 
thanks  to  your  master,  the  Viscount 
Gaspard  de  Montflanquin.  Tell  him 
wc  got  through  the  journey  in  a  car- 
riage-and-four,  and  that  to-morrow, 
at  whatever  hour  he  likes,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  him." 

Galaor  bowed  respectfhlly ;  his 
cloth  gaiters^  laced  hat,  and  coroneted 
buttons,  presently  disappeared  round 
the  curve  of  the  avenue. 

To  pave  the  Viscount's  way  to  the 
good  graces  of  father  and  daughter, 
both  already  well  disposed  in  his 
favour,  the  generous  Jolibois  began 
to  chant  his  praises,  and  to  explain 
how  it  was  that,  from  the  most  disin- 
terested motives,  the  influential  re- 
presentative of  the  house  of  Mont- 
flanquin had  recognised,  a  few  years 
previously,  the  monarchy  of  Louis 
Philippe.  His  first  appearance  at  the 
conrt  of  the  Citizen-King,  so  thenotary 
assured  M.  Levranlt,  was  an  inci- 
dent that  would  be  read  of  in  history. 

"  The  presentation,"  continued 
Jolibois,  "  took  place  in  the  throne- 
saloon,  in  presence  of  the  queen,  the 
princes,  the  princesses,  and  all  the 
great  dignitaries  of  state.    *6ire,' 


said  the  Viscount,  without  arrogaoce 
and  without  humility,  ^I  adhero 
frankly  to  your  dynasty.  Let  your 
majesty  deign  to  permit  me,  how- 
ever, to  stipulate  one  condition.*  At 
these  last  words  the  king  frowned* 
and  the  faces  of  all  present  assumed  in 
an  instant  a  stupified  expression. 
'  Viscount  Gaspard  de  Montflanquin,* 
said  the  king  in  his  turn,  *  we  impose 
conditions,  but  accept  them  not. 
Nevertheless,  speak  I  to  set  so  bright 
a  gem  in  our  crown,  there  is  nothinff 
we  would  not  do.'  ^Sire,'  replied 
the  Viscount,  ^I  adhere  to  your 
dynasty  on  condition  that  your  ma- 
jesty will  do  nothing  for  me,  and  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  remain  poor  as 
heretofore.' " 

"  How  noble ! "  cried  Laura. 

"  Too  noble ! "  added  M.  Levranlt. 
"What  said  the  kine?" 

"  The  king  opened  his  arms  to  the 
Viscount  de  Montflanquin,  and  held 
him  long  to  his  heart.  I  need  not 
add  that  his  eyes  were  su£fnsed  with 
tears.  *  We  will  do  nothing. for  you,' 
he  at  last  kindly  said ;  *  since  yon 
desire  it,  you  shall  be  nothing,  not 
even  peer  of  France.  But  bear  in 
mind  that,  whatever  you  ask,  whether 
for  your  relations  or  your  friends, 
you  shall  obtain  it,  noble  young  man, 
from  our  royal  gratitude.' " 

Great  was  the  admiration  of  M. 
Levranlt,  when  Jolibois  proceeded  to 
inform  him  that  more  than  one  high- 
placed  personage  owed  his  position  to 
a  word  of  the  influential  Viscount,  by 
whom  he,  Jolibois,  had  himself  been 
offered  a  prefecture,  which  his  repub- 
lican principles  prevented  his  accept- 
ing. And  when,  in  addition  to  this 
interesting  information,  the  ex- 
clothier  learned  that  Montflanquin 
was  unmarried,  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  this  was  the  son-in-law  who 
should  help  him  to  a  peerage.  Nor 
was  he  shaken  in  this  resolution  by  a 
romantic  story  told  by  the  astute 
man  of  parchments,  flrom  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Viscount  had  made 
a  vow  of  celibacy  over  the  corpse  of 
his  first  and  only  love.  Miss  Fernanda 
£dmy  de  Chanteplure^  drowned  some 
years  previously,  on  the  eve  of  tier 
wedding-day,  before  her  bridegroom's 
eyes,  and  in  spite  of  his  heroic  efforts 
to  save  her. 

We  must  pass  ra\kldb}  ^^^^^  ^&!^ 
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earlier  portion  of  the  book,  which  ia 
not  Altogether  essential  to  the  priDci> 
pal  plot,  but  is  in  some  degree  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  has  a  dsnauement 
80  far  as  the  viscount  is  concerned. 
That  worthy  duly  makes  his  appear- 
ance at  La  Tr<^lade,  and,  as  duly, 
starts,  trembles,  and  is  violently 
agitated  on  beholding  and  hearing 
Miss  Levrault,  between  whom  and 
his  lost  love,  the  very  noble  and  eter- 
nally regretted  Mademoiselle  de 
Chantcplnre,  a  most  extraordinary 
resemblance  exists.  lie  succeeds  in 
ingratiating  himself  with  both  father 
and  daughter ;  undertakes  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  province,  and  to  in- 
troduce them  to  its  most  illustrious 
inhabitants.  Notwithstanding  this 
assurance,  after  three  months*  resi- 
dence the  visitors  at  La  Trdlade  arc 
limited  to  a  gouty  old  count,  a  credi- 
tor of  Montflanquin's — on  whose  mar- 
riage he,  like  Jolibois,  reckons  for 
reimbursement,  and  who,  in  the 
meantime,  condescends  to  take  the 
air  in  M.  Levrault's  carriage — and  to 
a  greedy  chevalier  and  self-styled 
descendant  from  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
who  would  give  his  entire  genealogi- 
cal tree  for  a  good  dinner,  and  whose 
gratitude  for  the  succulent  repasts  to 
which  the  viscount  is  the  means  of 
his  admission,  precludes  his  own 
speaking  of  that  adventurous  indivi- 
dual, otherwise  than  in  terms  of  the 
very  highest  eulogiuni.  As  to  Gas- 
pard  himself,  he  lives  at  La  Trdlade, 
leaving  it  only  at  night  for  his  ruinous 
chateau,  where  the  faithful  Galaor 
keeps  watch — that  youthful  and  de- 
praved Balderstone  being  compelled, 
owing  to  the  extreme  penury  of  his 
noble  master's  exchequer,  to  subsist 
himself  on  the  plunder  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hen-roosts  and  rabbit-war- 
rens. All  things  progress  favourably 
for  the  Viscount's  schemes.  The  ex- 
clothier,  convinced  of  liis  unbounded 
influence  at  court,  is  impatient  at  his 
not  proposing,  and  ready  to  throw  his 
daughter  into  his  arms.  Laura  her- 
self, although  but  moderately  fasci- 
nated by  the  very  ordinary  frontis- 
piece of  the  last  Montflanqnin,  and 
somewhat  surprised  that  Brittany  can 

Eroduce  no  better  specimen  of  its 
ereditary  nobility,  yet,  seeing  no 
choice,  and  burning  with  impatience 
to  Addicnte  ber  pleheim  patronymic, 


has  made  np  her  mind  to  ace^  the 
viscount,  when  one  morning,  m  the 
course  of  a  long  and  solitary  ride,  she 
stumbles  upon  the  castle  of  La  Bodie- 
landier,  from  which  GasiMurd  has 
hitherto  carefully  kept  her  by  the 
interposition  of  imaginary  morasses, 
and  other  dangers  equally  unreal. 
Her  suspicions  already  ronsed  bj 
finding  that  an  easy  canter  along  a 
pleasant  valley  leads  her  to  the  dila- 
pidated but  still  stately  edifice  wlddi 
had  been  depicted  to  her  as  of  snch 
perilous  approach,  a  single  interview 
with  the  adroit  dowager  opens  her 
cjaa  to  the  viscount's  mancsuvres,  and 
when  she  again  reaches  home,  escort- 
ed by  the  handsome  Marquis  de  la 
Rochelandier,  it  is  with  the  full  deter- 
mination to  discard  the  aspirant,  whinn 
a  few  hours  previously  she  had  been 
resolute  to  accept.  Discarded  the 
unlucky  Montflanquin  accordingly  is, 
the  downfall  of  his  hopes  being  accel- 
erated by  the  treacherous  iTolibdSf 
who,  finding  his  debtoi^s  chance  gone, 
gives  him  the  last  Idda  by  arresting 
him,  and  the  viscount  is  trotted  off 
to  Nantes  in  a  taxed  cart,  in  charge 
of  a  leash  of  bailiffs,  whilst  the  devoted 
and  disconsolate  Galaor  remains  on 
the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tower, 
wringing  his  hands  and  monming  for 
his  wages. 

From  the  incarceration  of  Gaspard 
de  Montflanquin  dates  a  new  epoch 
in  the  chronicle  of  the  Levrault  funily. 
The  gouty  count  and  the  gownumd 
chevalier  having  shared  his  disgrace, 
La  Trdlade  is  for  a  while  desolate, 
and  the  man  of  millions  moodily 
paces  its  solitary  halls.  Jolibois, 
whilst  declaring  himself  the  dupe  of 
the  Viscount,  whom  he  now  loudly 
proclaims  an  adventurer,  has  thought 
proper,  for  puiposes  of  his  own,  to 
speak  disparagmgly  of  the  Boche- 
landiers.  He  has  a  notion  that  by 
persuading  M.  Levrault  that  France 
is  on  the  eve  of  a  republic,  he  may 
still  obtain  the  hand  of  Lanra.  Idl 
this  he  is  totally  mistaken.  He  cer- 
tainly succeeds  in  making  the  man  <^ 
doth  miserably  uneasy  and  unde- 
cided, but  not  in  persoading  him  of 
the  approaching  doi^mfall  of  that 
privileged  order  of  which  he  so 
ardently  desired  to  become  a  member. 
Neverthdess,  M.  Levranlt*s  recent 
eKpoienoe  has  considerably  lessened 
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would  have  gone !  In  the  palace  of 
onr  young  king  you  will  not  be  ex- 
posed to  meet  intruders,  people 
sprung  none  know  whence.  Do 
those  who  now  depart  merit  a  regret  ? 
What  was  that  court  ?  a  mob.  Only 
yesterday,  the  Tuileries  was  but  an 
inn.  A  fine  honour,  truly,  to  frequent 
sidoons  through  which  everybody 
passes !  To-morrow,  Henry  V.  will 
clear  the  house  and  choose  his  own 
guests.  Console  yourself,  my  dear 
child ;  the  young  king  has  nothing  to 
refuse  to  the  La  Rochelandiers." 

Gaston  entered  the  room.  "  Well ! 
my  son,  we  triumph !"  proudly  ex- 
claimed the  Marchioness. 

"  What  do  you  hope  then,  ma- 
dame?"    Gaston  gravely  asked. 

"  We  shall  behold  the  child  of  our 
hopes;  our  dear  Henry  will  ascend 
the  throne  of  the  B<^arnais." 

"  But,  mother,  you  know  not  then 
what  is  passing  ?" 

**  France  utters  a  cry  of  deliverance, 
and  extends  its  arms  to  its  legitimate 
sovereign," continued  the  Marchioness 
with  enthusiasm.  "Why  do  you 
delay,  my  son  ?  Is  it  not  your  duty 
to  go  and  meet  him  ?  Depart ;  oh ! 
that  I  could  give  you  wings !" 

"  You  are  strangely  mistaken," 
replied  Gaston,  shaking  his  head. 
*'  This  is  not  the  resurrection  of  the 
monarchy  of  St  Louis,  but  the  instal- 
lation of  the  republic." 

"The  republic !"  cried  the  Marchio- 
ness. "  What  an  insane  dream !  It 
is  impossible !" 

"  The  republic !"  exclaimed  Laura  ; 
"  then  there  will  be  no  court  ?" 

"  Impossible  1"  repeated  the  Mar- 
chioness. "Reassure  yourself,  my 
daughter.  You  are  mad,  Gaston. 
The  republic !  How  can  you  think  of 
such  a  thing?  France  has  tried  it 
already,  and  knows  too  well  what  it 
is  worth." 

As  she  spoke  the  word,  the  door 
opened,  and  M.  Levrault  appeared, 
sustaining  with  his  arm  the  faltering 
steps  of  the  wounded  workman,  and 
followed  by  a  dozen  armed  men  who 
bad  escorted  him  to  his  hotel.  Gas- 
ton, Laura,  and  the  Marchioness 
beheld  this  strange  scene  with  the 
utmost  astonishment.  The  wounded 
man  was  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
Hurt  in  the  shoulder  with  a  mnsket- 


ball,  his  face,  encircled  with  brown 
hair  and  a  reddish  beard,  was  still 
animated,  in  spite  of  pain,  with  all 
the  ardour  of  the  combat.  It  was 
one  of  those  countenapces  character- 
ised by  a  savage  energy,  which  seem 
to  rise  out  of  the  earth  on  the  occa- 
sion of  any  popular  movement. 

"  Bow  your  heads  1"  cried  M. 
Levrault  on  entering — "salute  with 
respect  this  hero  who  has  given  bis 
blood  to  protect  us  from  tyranny." 
Then,  addressing  himself  to  the 
wounded  man ;  "  My  friend,  you  are 
at  home,  and  your  brave  comrades 
shall  not  leave  you.  My  friends,  this 
house  is  yours.  All  that  you  here 
see  I  have  earned  with  the  sweat  of 
my  brow.  I  am  too  happy  to  share 
with  you  my  little  fortune,  the  modest 
fruit  of  my  humble  labours.  Here  is 
my  son-in-law,  a  workman  in  the 
fields  of  thought,  a  republican  like 
me,  like  yourselves. 

"Say  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche- 
landier,"  sternly  interrupted  Gaston. 
"Yesterday  I  held  my  title  cheap; 
to-day  that  it  is  proscribed,  I  insist 
upon  my  right  to  it." 

In  vain  did  M.  Levrault  make 
signs  to  Gaston  to  hold  his  tongue ; 
in  a  firm  voice  Gaston  finished  what 
he  had  to  say,  and  left  the  room  with 
haughty  step,  casting  a  look  of  pity 
on  his  father-in-law.  The  Marchio- 
ness, indignant,  followed  her  son,  and 
Laura  was  about  to  follow  her  when 
she  was  detained  by  a  supplicatory 
gesture  of  her  father^s. 

"  A  marquis  1"  said  the  wounded 
man,  with  a  mistrustful  glance  round 
the  room.  "  Comrades,  I  cannot  stop 
here — take  me*  to  the  hospital." 

"  My  friends,  you  are  in  the  house 
of  WiUiam  Levrault,  formerly  a 
weaver  at  Elbeuf.  Do  you  know 
Jolibois  ?  he  is  my  dearest  friend.  ^  I 
was  on  my  way  to  the  Chamber  with 
him,  when  I  met  you.  Here  is  my 
daughter,  one  of  the  people,  a  heart  of 
gold.  Here  everything  belongs  to 
you.  You  have  fought  like  lions ;  we 
must  drink  together." 

Just  then,  the  wounded  man  was 
seized  with  sudden  faintness,  and 
repeated,  in  a  feeble  voice — "Take 
me  to  the  hospital  1" 

M.  Levrault  pulled  the  bell,  a 
servant  appeared,  and  soon  afterwards 
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a  bamper  of  wine.  M.  Leyranlt 
filled  glasses  round  to  his  new  friends, 
gave  a  fall  one  to  the  wonnded  man, 
and  exddmed,  in  an  agitated  voice : 

^*  Let  ns  drink,  my  friends,  to  the 
strength  and  grandenr  of  our  young 
republic.  No  more  kings,  no  more 
nobility,  no  more  middle  classes  I 
Let  us  drink  to  the  levelling  of  all 
classes,  that  we  may  form  but  one 
family,  a  family  of  workmen.  Each 
for  all,  and  all  for  each  1"  And  the 
glasses  clashed  together  to  cries  of 
**  Long  live  William  Levrault  I" 

"  Long  live  the  people  of  Paris ! " 
cried  William  Levrault,  raising  his 
glass. 

^^  Friends,"  said  the  wounded  man 
in  a  gloomy  voice,  after  licking  his 
mustaches,  ** beware!  This  is  rich 
man*s  wine." 

Notwithstanding  this  sinister  warn- 
ing, the  democrats  again  filled  their 
glasses,  emptied  them  at  a  draught, 
and  looked  at  each  other  with  an  air 
of  incredulity.  The  wounded  man 
fainted  away.  M.  Levrault  had  him 
carried  into  a  comfortable  room, 
warmed  his  bed,  and  put  him  into  it 
himself,  sent  for  a  surgeon  to  dress 
his  wound,  and  put  a  wing  of  the 
hotel  at  the  disposal  of  his  new 
brothers,  who  needed  little  entreaty 
to  install  themselves  there.  On  re- 
turning to  the  drawing-room,  he  found 
Laura  pale  and  terrified. 

•'  Wretched  girl !  "  he  cried,  "  see 
what  your  silly  vanity  has  done !  I 
wanted  to  marry  you  to  Joiibois. 
You  would  be  a  Marchioness.  And 
now  God  only  knows  what  will  be- 
come of  us ! " 

Having  said  this,  he  crept  stealthily 
down  stairs,  ran  to  the  coach-house, 
painted  over  with  his  own  hand  the 
arms  upon  the  carriages,  stole  up 
stairs  again,  took  the  plate  boxes 
from  the  sideboard,  hurried  to  the 
cellar,  concealed  his  treasure  in  a 
cask,  and  went  out  to  buy  a  few 
dozen  forks  and  spoons  of  the  best 
electro-plate. 

We  must  hurry  to  a  conclusion. 
Solon  Marche-toujours  (the  name  of 
the  wounded  man)  is  recognised, 
during  his  convalescence,  as  a  son  of 
M.  I^evrault,  lost  in  his  infancy,  and 
to  whom  occasional  reference  has 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  novel. 


On  discovering  a  rich  father,  he  ab- 
jures communism,  turns  his  comrades 
out  of  doors,  and  demands  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  to  found  a  news- 
paper; but  before  he  can  extract  them 
from  the  paternal  purse,  M.  Lev- 
ranlt's  entire  fortune  and  Laura*a 
dowry  are  swallowed  up  in  one  of  the 
failures  consequent  on  the  revolution. 
Whereupon  Solon  reverts  to  his  old 
principles,  and  finsdly  emigrates  to 
Icaria.  The  incident  of  the  loss  of 
the  fortune,  which,  under  ordinanr 
circumstances,  might  seem  forcedi 
is  rendered  naturtd  enough  by  the 
revolution,  of  which  M.  Sandeau  has 
so  ably  availed  himself.  The  moral 
of  the  tale  is  evident  and  good.  All 
parties  are  punished  where  they  have 
sinned.  The  political  convulsion 
that  abolishes  the  titles  for  which 
Levrault  bartered  his  daughter,  and 
Laura  sold  herself,  sweeps  away  the 
money  which  the  Marchioness  lied  and 
flattered,  and  Gaston  misallied  him- 
self, to  obtain.  These  four  persons 
return  to  Brittany,  the  intriguing 
dowager  being  fain  to  accept  M. 
Levrault^s  hospitality  in  what  was 
once  her  own  castle,  but  which  she 
transferred  to  him  in  full  expectation 
of  appropriating  in  exchange  his 
Parisian  mansion.  The  doth-mer- 
chant's  tribulations  are  not  yet  at  an 
end.  He  is  arrested  by  Joiibois,  who 
has  been  appointed  commissioner  of 
the  Republic  in  Brittany.  The  Radi- 
cal ex- notary,  who  has  moro  mischief 
than  malignity  in  his  composition, 
relents  and  releases  him,  abandoning 
him  on  a  desolate  road  in  the  middle 
of  a  stormy  night,  and  at  several  miles 
distance  from  Chateau  Levrault. 
Tliere  are  some  humorous  scenes 
towards  the  end  of  the  book;  and 
hard  knocks,  richly  deserved,  are 
administered  to  the  democrats.  The 
most  pleasing  feature  at  the  close  of 
the  narrative  is  the  change  that  takes 
place  in  Gaston  and  his  young  wife, 
whose  better  qualities,  dormant  in 
their  more  prosperous  days,  are 
brought  out  by  adversity,  and  who 
find  compensation  in  mutual  affection 
for  loss  of  rank  and  wealth.  The 
novel  closes  with  their  departure  for 
Paris,  where  Gaston  is  resolved  to 
work  out,  by  toil  and  the  exercise  of 
his  talents,  the  means  of  an  honour- 
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Cato  tbe  Censor,  aathor  of  De  Re  RusticcL,  &c.,  who  has  kindly  come  forward 
to  protect  ns.  We  recently  had  one  of  the  Censor's  family,  "  Porcius," 
analysing  with  playfal  irony  the  pigs  and  ammonia  of  the  amiable  Rector  of 
Saffron-Waldon,  Mr  Ilnxtable.  Those  acquainted  with  the  treatise  De  Re 
Rusticd  will  be  delighted  to  see  that  the  aged  head  of  the  Gens  Porcia  is  still 
writing  with  undiminished  vigour.] 

Cato  the  Censor  to  Mr  James  Caird. 

Columella  Lodge,  March  1850. 

You  are  scarcely  the  kind  of  Dalgetty 
whom  he  would  take  the  trouble  of 
engaging  either  as  an  opponent  or  a 
retainer;  and  it  is  this  conviction 
which  moves  me,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  address  you.  You  re- 
quire advice ;  and  although  it  is  very 
much  against  the  grain  with  me  te 
take  up  the  pen,  yet,  out  of  my  regard 
for  you,  and  for  those  that  went  before 
you,  I  am  constrained  to  address  yon 
on  the  topics  touched  upon  in  your 
High  Farming  Vindicated,  and  further 
Ulustrated.  Be  thankful,  my  dear 
sir,  that  the  operator  is  not  the  Editor 
of  Blackwood,  I  will  handle  yon 
tenderly,  and,  if  the  cautery  is  indis- 
pensable, will  remember  the  quaint 
and  gentle  old  Izaak's  mstrnctioii  to 
the  angler,  when  directing  him  how  to 
fix  the  frog  on  the  hook — *^In  so  doings 
use  him  as  though  you  loved  him." 

There  are  some  delusions  under 
which  yon  are  labouring,  that  I  mnst^ 
in  the  first  instance,  set  myself  to 
remove.  In  your  introductory  para- 
graph, you  express  your  astonishment 
that  your  first  pamphlet,  of  some 
thirty  pages,  should  have  formed  the 
subject  of  so  much  discussion,  and 
have  originated  violent  controveraies, 
and  been  productive,  to  use  your  own 
awkwardly-rustic  metaphor,  of  "a 
whole  sheaf  of  pamphlets,"  (p.  3-4.) 

Well,  I  wonder  too :  but  it  is  not 
the  first  time  that  dire  events  have 
sprung  from  trivial  causes;  and  yon 
seem  strangely  blind  to  the  real  origin 
of  the  popularity  that  attended  your 
first  essay.  In  your  High  Fai-ming 
Vindicated,  you  describe  its  pre- 
decessor as  ^^  chiefly  a  narrative  of  the 
system  pursued  by  a  practical  farmer 
in  your  neighbourhood,  which  that 
gentleman  had  found  highly  remune- 
rative." Had  this  been  all,  the 
brodmre  would  have  attracted  little 
notice,  and  caused  no  discussion.  But 
this  is  not  a  correct  account  of  its 
object  and  scope.  The  titlepage — 
High  Farming  under  Liberal  Cove* 


Sir, — I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
havie  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
your  prosperity  and  welfare,  and  have 
watched  your  progress  onwards  to 
your  present  elevation.  Not  without 
trembling  anxiety  did  I  hear  of  the 

Snblication  of  your  first  pamphlet, 
lany  a  man  has  been  spoiled  by 
attempting  literature;  and  I  have 
known  one  or  two  whose  whole  future 
lives  were  rendered  useless  by  the 
mere  fact  of  their  having  indited  a 
pamphlet.  However,  the  perusal  of 
your  High  Farming  under  Liberal 
Covenants,  the  Best  Substitute  for  Pro- 
tection^ somewhat  quieted  my  fears. 
The  thing  was  plausibly  done  ;  and  I 
had  a  hope  that  nothing  very  calami- 
tous would  come  out  of  it.  I  supposed 
it  possible,  oven,  that  the  pawky  com- 
pliment so  adroitly  ministered  to  Sir 
R.  Peel  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 
your  essay,  and  repeated  yet  more 
adroitly  in  the  peroration,  might  not 
be  without  its  fruits.  If  the  doctor, 
in  this  age  of  political  quackery,  ever 
recovered  the  premiership,  I  was  hope- 
ful that  he  would  remember  you. 
This  was  no  doubt  what  you  intended, 
and  it  was  praiseworthy.  But  oh, 
my  dear  sir,  what  poignant  and  un- 
feigned pain  have  I  experienced  in 
perusing  your  second  agricultural 
essay,  which  you  entitle  High  Farm- 
ing Vindicated,  and  further  Illustrated  ! 
The  tone  and  execution  of  this  per- 
formance is  all  bad.  It  is  written  in 
bad  temper.  It  is  brimful  of  an  over- 
weening vanity.  After  an  exordium 
suflSciently  egotistical,  it  afi'ects  to  be 
a  reply  to  "  the  Editor  of  Blackwood. ^^ 
You  fly  at  high  game.  Your  vanity 
surely  cannot  go  the  length  of  fancy- 
ing that  the  veiled  Editor  of  Ebony 
will  step  out  of  Buchanan  I^dge  to 
answer  your  summons  in  person.  It 
is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  he 
may  devote  a  little  bit  of  margin  to 
you,  and  enshrine  you  in  a  foot-note, 
like  a  fly  in  amber.  Such  immortality 
jaajr  be  year  inheritance — I  hope  not. 
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take  this  as  a  proof  of  decaying  has- 
bandrj?  As  an  avera)?e  produce  for 
a  series  of  years,  on  a  farm  of  500 
acres  "of  useful  land,"  would  Mr 
Uuxtable  himself  think  this  evidence 
of  an  apfricultural  decline  ?  But  how 
are  the  Aachness  statistics  to  dispel 
the  gloomy  Impression  regarding  the 
moribund  state  of  agriculture  in  Xorth 
Britain,  which,  you  say,  has  been 
created  by  lilackwooiVfi  statistics? 
On  comparing  the  detailed  account 
of  annual  produce  of  Auchness,  in  the 
fifth  edition  of  your  first  pamphlet, 
with  the  number  of  acres  under  crop, 
as  given  in  p.  15,  we  fiud  that  Mr 
M^Onlloch  grows  36  bushels  wheat 
per  acre,  and  45  bushels  oats  :  that  is, 
the  Auchness  factor  grows  W  bushels 
wheat  more  per  acre  than  Mr  Dud- 
geon, and  Mr  Dudgeon  grows  3 
bushels  oats  more  per  acre  than  the 
factor.  This  is  the  mighty  ditlerence. 
How  is  it  possible,  then,  that  the 
Auchness  statistics  can  counteract  the 
'evil  impression  made  on  John  Ball's 
mind  hy  Blackwood's  statistics?  At 
Aachness,  indeed,  you  can  present 
John  with  a  watery  potato  ;  but  to  a 
man  in  low  spirits,  as  John  is  about 
Scotland,  that  would  only  increase 
his  flatulence.  As  for  a  drop  of  malt, 
the  thing  is  unknown  at  Aachness, 
barley  being  an  extinct  cereal  there ; 
and  if  a  horn  of  wholesome  home- 
brewed can  clear  off  from  John's 
mind  the  ngly  impression,  and  give 
him  brighter  views  of  Scottish  agri- 
culture, he  must  go  to  Mr  Dudgeon 
for  that. 

And  yet  you  are  the  man  who 
arc  to  ^^  vindicate  the  credit  of 
your  country !"  When  I  read  this,  I 
laughed  aloud.  Poor  old  Scotland ! 
I  saw  her  reviled  and  misrepresented 
by  Blackwood's  troop  of  statists, 
and  her  agriculture  exhibited  as  in 
a  dwining  condition.  And  I  saw  you, 
fire  in  your  eye,  and  in  "  your  nostril 
beautiful  disdain,''  sallying  forth, 
armed  cap-h-pie^  a  devoted  and  gal- 
lant chevalier,  to  do  vengeance  on 
the  enemies  of  your  native  land. 
And  methought  I  heard  yon  exclaim 
in  a  heroical  ecstasy — "  I  will  vindi- 
cate the  credit  of  my  country  1"  My 
dear  sir,  you  may  be  ambitious  to 
live  in  Caledonian  story  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Scotland ;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
hMhie  thatjoa  maj  be  only  recollected 


as  the  Don  Quixotte  of  Baldoon.  Dr 
Johnson  tells  us  of  a  patriotic  batcher, 
who  was  haanted  with  the  idea  that 
his  country  was  on  its  last  legs,  and 
whose  continual  exclamation  was — 
**  My  heart  bleeds  for  my  country !" 
'Tis  said  that  the  batcher  grew  fiit, 
and  the  country  yet  exists. 

Blackwoods  statistics  were  expressly 
put  foi-ward  as  embodying  the  average 
produce  for  a  term  of  years  of  the 
average  soil  in  the  different  districts 
selected  for  illastration,  and  fanned 
according  to  the  best  modes.    Extra- 
ordinary and  exceptional  produce  and 
protits  were  properly  avoided,  as  well 
as  extraordinary  failores  or  losses  ia 
crops ;  and  surely  the  average  was 
high  enongh,  if  we  may  infer  any- 
thing from  the  reports  of  the  TimeM^ 
own  commissioner,  to  convince  onr 
friends  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  Border 
that  our  agriculture  was  not  absolntely 
in  a  decaying  condition ;  and  therefore 
I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  you 
are  misinformed  regarding  this  *'  im- 
pression."   And  even  if  it  were  other- 
wise, and  supposing  that  Blackwood 
had  injured  your  country,  should  you 
not  have  modestly  asked  wliether  you 
were   the  man  fit  to  avenge   your 
country's  wrongs  ?    There  is  another 
most  singular  delasion  in  which  you 
seem  to  be  immersed.     Yon  fancy 
that  the  surpassingly  able  and  strik- 
ing article  in  Bkbchvood,  which  has 
excited  a  deeper  and  more  general 
sensation  in  the  kingdom  than  per- 
haps any  article  that  ever  appeared  iu 
any  British  periodical,  has  been  got 
up  solely  and  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refuting  and    overthrowing 
your  pamphlet  1    ^^And  finally,  the 
Editor     of    Blackwoods   Magazine, 
backed  by  the  whole  influence  of  the 
Protectionist  party  in  Scotland,  has 
brought  up  a  heavy  troop  of  yeo- 
manry to  extinguish  the  opinions  I 
advanced,  by  an  overwhelming  exhi- 
bition of  authority.    Acknowledging 
the  compliment  implied  in  the  neces- 
sity for  this  array,  I  think  my  readers 
will  now  feel  that  it  is  not  the  advo- 
cate, but  the  cause,  which  is  inextin- 
guishable," (p.  30.)    The  whole  Pro- 
tectionist party,  yon  fancy,  have  en- 
tered into  a  wicked  league  to  expose 
you!    Nor  is  this  alL    Plainly,  yonr 
idea  is  that  the  Editor  of  Blackwood^ 
and  his  learned  ally,  the  anthorof 
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newspapers,  ^^  the  interested  portionof 
the  press,**  made  this  very  use  of  your 
arguments,  and  arc  not  Free- trade 
proprietors  acting  upon  it?  On  this 
ground  have  yon  not  proved  an 
enemy  to  the  farmer,  and  are  those 
greatly  to  blame  who  think  so  ? 

But,  indeed,  although  it  be,  I  would 
not  have  you  too  deeply  to  distress 
yourself;  although  you  have  proved, 
unwittingly  perhaps,  an  enemy  to  the 
farmer,  it  is  not  certain  that  your 
brother  tenants  will  suffer  irreme- 
diable ruin  from  the  productions  of 
your  pen.  Consider  that  the  assaults 
of  such  an  enemy  British  farmers  may 
possibly  withstand.  To  have  forfeited 
the  good  opinion  of  your  brother 
farmers  is  very  unfortunate,  but  to 
have  lost  the  approving  smiles  of  men 
of  rank  is  a  sorer  evil  still.  ,  You 
seem  utterly  destitute  and  forsaken, 
and  my  sympathetic  nature  prompts 
me,  therefore,  to  suggest  to  you  an- 
other source  of  comfort,  llemember 
that  all  really  great  men  have  been 
persecuted.  Such  is  the  way  of  this 
wicked  world.  Milton  fell  '*on  evil 
days  and  evil  tongues,"  and  yet  his 
Totrachordon  "  walked  the  town 
awhile  numbering  good  intellects;" 
and  most  heartily  did  the  *^old  man 
eloquent "  denounce  "  the  asses,  apes, 
and  dogs,"  that  with  barbarous  noise 
environed  him.  This  is  your  veiy 
case.  The  parallel  is  complete.  Gali- 
leo, a  great  discoverer,  although  in  a 
different  department  from  yours,  had 
his  arguments  distorted  by  an  inte- 
rested priest,  and  twice  suffered  the 
tortures  of  the  Inquisition.  You  may 
be  the  agricultural  Galileo  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  may  be  that,  like 
all  men  of  genius,  you  are  only  before 
the  age.  In  your  present  persecutions 
you  may  be  only  paying  the  penalty 
of  your  genius,  and  what  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  human  race  have 
ever  had  to  endure.  Posterity  will 
be  more  just,  and  give  you  your 
award  when  the  ephemeral  Blackwood 
shall  have  perished  and  been  forgot- 
ten. In  the  distant  future  you  will 
be  famous :  consider  this,  and  be  no 
longer  inconsolable. 

What  reason  have  you  for  saying, 
(p.  4,)  that  the  Protectionists  em- 
ployed the  leading  organ  of  their  party 
in  North  Britain  to  write  down  this 
Bvstem?    Daea  not  the  Insinuation 


indicate  a  pitiful  miarepresentation  on 
your  part,  or  an  extraordinary  igno- 
rance ?    Has  Blackwood  proved  him- 
self venal  ?  have  the  writers  o^hai 
periodical  indicated  mercenary  ten- 
dencies?    At  the  era   of  the  late 
memorable  tergiversation,  which  in- 
flicted such  a  disgraceful  wound  on 
the  political  morality  of  our  nation, 
did  Blackwood  trim  and  temporise  ? 
On  the  contrary,  did  he  not  maintain 
his  integrity,  and  nail  his  colours  to 
the  mast,  and  fight  the  battle  which 
he  had  always  fought  ?    Are  not  the 
views  and  opinions  advocated  in  the 
article  to  which  you  refer,  the  very 
views  and  opinions  which  Blackwood^ 
with    unswerving    consistency,    has 
always  maintained?    All  the  world 
knew  this  to  be  the  fact,  and  whal 
necessity  was  there  for  the  Protec- 
tionists ^^  employiuff  "  the  leading  or- 
gan to  do  what  it  had  always  donef 
and  would  infallibly  continue  to  do  ? 
But  worse,  and  more  nnwarrantable, 
if  possible,  are  your  reflections  on  the 
character  of  the  gentlemen  who  furn- 
ished  Blackwood  with  his    agricul- 
tural statistics.      ^^The   farmers   of 
Blackwood  are  content  to  be  held  up^ 
for  a  political  purpose,  in  an  aspect 
discreditable  to  the  national  character 
as  Scottish  agriculturists,"  (p.  21.)- 
You  describe  these  gentlemen  as  ve- 
nal subservient  tools,  ready  to  do  a 
discreditable  job  for  a  political  pur- 
pose.   I  must  be  permitted  to  tell 
you  that  this  is  a  false  and  childisb 
calumny.    Many  of  these  parties  I 
know,  and  they  are  incapable  of  such 
baseness.    More  honourable  or  inde- 
pendent men  are  not  in  the  kingdom, 
and  that  they  should  sell  themselvee 
to  serve  a  purpose  is  a  charge  suffi- 
ciently malignant,  but  too  al^urd  to 
meet  with  credence.    What  unprin- 
cipled purpose  could  their  statistics 
serve?     Their  statistics  seemed  to 
class  them  with  the  political  minority 
in  Parliament  at  least.    This  did  not 
indicate   selfishness :    commissioner- 
ships  they  were  not  courting.    Some 
of  them  might  be  opposing  the  Free- 
trade  theories  of  their  proprietors  r 
this  does  not  look  like  servile  mean- 
ness.   You  must  have  known  that, 
on  the  question  of  politics  generally,, 
these  farmers  did  not  all  agree  with 
Blackwood;  that  on  many  points  they 
differ  with  one  another,  and  that  yet 
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to  be  sown  almost  at  any  time  during 
the  winter  months:  these  advmntages, 
not  one  of  which  is  enjoyed  by  Messrs 
Watson  and  Dudgeon,  and  which,  in 
combination,  I  venture  to  affirm,  do 
not  exist  on  any  other  farm  in  the 
kingdom,  must  entirely  prevent  the 
general  adoption  of  the  Auchness 
model.  The  whole  of  yonr  specnla- 
lion  on  this  subject  is  visionary,  nnd 
the  slightest  reflection  should  have 
convinced  you  of  this,  as  it  has  con- 
vinced every  one  else. 

Let  us,  however,  now  look  at  your 
▼indication  of  Hif/h  Farmimj.    **  Any 
one,"  you  say,  **  who  has  read  my 
pamphlet  without  prejudice  will  have 
aeen  that  mutual  co-operation  between 
landlord  and  tenant^    with    sujfficient 
capital  oMd  skill,  encouraged  in  their 
application    by    moderate    rents    and 
Uberal  covenants,  are  the  points  urged 
by  me  as  indispensably  requisite  to  in- 
sure success  under  reduced  prices.    I 
illustrated  these  positions  by  the  admir- 
able practice  of  my  friend  Mr  M*Cul- 
loch,"  (p.  6.)  Now  the  truth  is,  that,  in 
your  first  pamphlet,  you  said  very 
little  about  the  liberal  covenant.  The 
"  liberal  covenant "  was  a  subsidiary 
part  of  your  titlepagc ;   and  to  this 
branch  of  your  subject  you  only  de- 
voted a  very  few  unsatisfactory  sen- 
tences in  your  pamphlet.    You  illus- 
trated the  successful  application  of 
sufficient  capital    and    skill  by  the 
practice  of  Mr  M'Culloch— but  not 
certainly  the  liberal  covenant  and  the 
moderate  rent,  which  were  the  boons 
of  the  proprietor.    For  the  benefit  of 
the  tenant-farmers,  you  have  more 
fully  illustrated  the  subject  of  the 
liberal  covenant  in  your  High  Farm- 
ing Vindicated,     On  this  subject  you 
now  deliver  yourself  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. Tlie  following  *' impediments" 
to  the  more  general  adoption  of  libe- 
ral covenants  you  require  to  be  re- 
moved,—(1)  The  law  of  entail  must 
be  abrogated  or  altered.     (2)   The 
tenant  must  have  a  legal  right,  at  the 
close  of  his  lease,  to  repayment  for 
unexhausted    manures.       (3)    The 
tenant  must  be  released  from  paying 
a  full  rent,  in  a  season  where  his 
potatoes    are    tainted,  or  his  stock 
decimated.   (4)  The  law  of  hypothec, 
which  promotes  a  fictitious  competi- 
tion for  land,  must  be  repealed,  (p.  22.) 
And  vott  proceed  to  write  as  foUows— 
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"  Some  of  these  have  been  pointed  at 
by  a  body  of  intelligent  farmers  who 
met  sometime  ago  at  Glasgow,  and 
who  farther  suggest  that  every  tenant 
should  be  entitled  to  have  hia  rent 
commuted  into  grain,  (5)  ai  the  average 
prices  whicli  prevailed  when  he  enter- 
ed on  his  farm ;  giving  the  landlord  a 
right  (if  the  tenant  claims  commuta* 
tion)  to  take  up  the  farm  if  he  pleases^ 
on  paying  the  tenant  for  his  actnal 
improvements."  Here,  then,  five 
acts  of  Parliament,  or  one  very  com- 
prehensive measure,  seems  indispen- 
sable to  facilitate  the  adoption  of 
liberal  covenants,  and  to  render  jus- 
tice to  the  fanner  under  the  reduced 
prices.  A  code  of  new  legislation  is 
called  for,  whereby  the  present  rights 
of  landowners  are  to  be  subverted 
and  altered,  and  whereby  important 
advantages  are  to  be  communicated 
to  tenants — ^and  who,  besidea,  must 
have  unlimited  powers  to  crop  or 
miscrop  their  farms  as  they  see  fit — 
and  all  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the 
adoption  of  the  Auchness  liberal  cove- 
nant I  Of  course,  the  new  agricultn- 
ral  code  must  have  a  retrMpective 
effect,  not  only  by  nullifying  all  exist- 
ing leases,  but  by  granting  compensa- 
tion for  unexhausted  improvements — 
not  at  their  present  deteriorated  valnc^ 
but  at  the  value  which  they  would 
have  been  worth  had  the  measures  of 
the  Legislature  not  diminished  the 
profits  of  agricultural  investment.  A 
more  revolutionary  change,  a  more 
sweeping  reform  of  the  law  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  I  do  not  think  was 
ever  mooted. 

The  measures  proposed  I  do  not 
at  present  mean  to  consider ;  I  notice 
just  now  the  immensity  of  the 
change  —  "These,  I  would  say  to 
my  brother  farmers,  these  are  practi- 
cal questions,  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  condition  of  tenants^ 
and  are  worthy  of  our  attentive  con- 
sideration. Ilappily,  they  have  not 
yet  been  appropriated  by  any  political 
party."  These  questions  certainly 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  condition 
of  tenants ;  but  it  humbly  appears  to 
me  that  they  have  a  more  direct  beard- 
ing on  landlords,  and  are  weU  worthy 
of  their  very  fittentive  consideration. 
These  questions  have  not  been  appro- 
priated by  any  political  party,  and  I 
fear  will  not  soon  be.    It  is  an  appro- 
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less  this  doctrine  is  meant  to  be  incol- 
cated,  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  hold  up 
the  high  farming  of  Auchness  as  a 
model,  and  it  is  ridiculous  in  the  last 
degree  to  speak  of  it  as  a  substitute 
for  Protection.  ReUnquish  the  pota- 
toes, as  other  farmers  have  been 
obliged  to  do,  and  the  Auchness 
profits  are  obliterated. 

Blackwood^  in  his  January  number, 
(p.  106,)  says  that  he  had  "'  been  in- 
formed, on  the  best  authority,  that 
disease  has  attacked  the  potatoes  at 
Auchness  this  very  year."  You  stout- 
ly deny  the  statement,  and  reply, 
you  have  been  imposed  upon.  Mr 
M'Culloch  has  at  this  moment  400 
tons  of  perfectly  sound  potatoes,  the 
produce  of  his  own  farm,  for  which  he 
would  not  accept  £1200;  and  seed 
besides,  to  plant  his  next  year's  crop. 
^Yell,  he  has  on  92  acres  400  tons, 
and  enough  for  seed  according  to  your 
own  allowance.  He  ought,  with  an 
average  good  ^op,  to  have  had  800 
tons.  Competent  judges,  who  saw 
these  potatoes  when  growing,  esti- 
mated them  at  12  tons  per  acre ;  and, 
in  this  view,  it  would  appear  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  them  have  disap- 
peared. As  far,  then,  as  the  potato 
crop  at  Auchness  is  concerned,  there 
has,  in  1849,  been  either  miserable 
farming,  or  there  has  been  something 
else.  Your  own  figures  prove  this. 
You  speak  of  400  tons  sound  potatoes. 
Were  there  any  unsound  ?  Why  not 
have  stated  that  Mr  M^Culloch  had 
lost  about  half  of  his  potatoes  this 
season,  by  the  taint  ?  This  would  have 
homologated  Blackwood's  statement 
that  disease  had  attacked  the  Auch- 
ness potatoes.     But  surely  the  cause 
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to  the  purchaser's  estimate,  but  to  the 
seller's,  they  stand  for  £  1200  on  the  re- 
ceipt side  of  the  Balance-sheet.  This 
is,  upon  the  whole,  the  simplest,  most 
convenient,  and  felicitous  mode  of 
keeping  up  the  profits  that  we  remem- 
ber of;  and  proves,  incontestibly,how 
sensible  Mr  M'Culloch  is  that  every- 
thing at  Auchness  turns  upon  the  po- 
tato speculation.  And  yet,  with  400 
tons  only  on  92  acres,  let  us  inquire  if 
this  was  really  a  profitable  crop.  Let 
us  see  what  was  the  expense  of  grow- 
ing them.  In  your  first  pamphlet  yon 
state  that  50  carts  of  dung  and  4  cwt» 
guano  are  idlowed  per  acre,  (p.  18.) 
Let  us  say  that  the  dung  is  worth  58. 
per  load,  and  the  guano  9s.  6d.  per 
cwt ;  there  will  then  be — 


For  dung  to  the  92  acres,  £1150 
For  guano,  to  the  92  acres,  174 
For  seed  at  7  cwt.>  (p.  33,) 

at  £2  per  ton, 
Rent, 


Cost  of  production, 
Produce  raised. 

Loss, 


0 
16 


0 
0 


64 
92 

8 

0 

0 
0 

£1481 
1200 

4 

0 

0 
0 

£281     4     Q 


I  do  not  calculate  the  value  of  the 
horse  and  manual  labour,  which  iir 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes  is  by  no 
means  trifling.  Let  that  go  to  meet 
the  seed  potatoes  reserved,  and  the 
unexhausted  manure  in  the  soil :  and 
yet  the  factor  at  Auchness  seems  a 
loser  in  1849,  by  his  potato  crop. 
And  yet  it  is  undeniable,  neverthe> 
less,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely 
depreciated  price  of  grain,  that  the 
sale  even  of  this  potato  crop  does  add 


a  larger  present  return  in  money  to 
of  high  farming,  and  the  interests  of  the  profit  side  of  the  Balance-sheet 
agriculture,  cannot  be  promoted  by  a    than  a  crop  of  wheat  would  have 


suppression  of  the  truth,  and  by  such 
a  lack  of  controversial  candour.  How- 
ever, the  scanty  crop  of  potatoes,  or 
the  loss  by  disease,  curtails  mate- 
rially the  huge  profits  at  Auchness. 
In  1848,  when  potatoes  were  much 
higher  priced  than  now,  Mr  M^Culloch 
was  content  to  take  £2  per  ton  ;  and 
although  he  marks  them  down  in  his 
Balance-sheet  for  1849  at  £8  per  ton, 
you  tell  us  that  he  would  not  accept 
that  for  them.  Not,  indeed,  that  he 
has  got  the  £3  per  ton,  or  been  offered 
it.  But  he  thinks  that  they  are 
worth  that  money ;  and  according,  not 
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done.  But  as  the  potato,  when  sold 
off  the  farm,  leaves  no  pabulum  for 
future  manure,  the  prosperity  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  Unless  a  much 
larger  quantity  than  400  tons,  even  at 
£3  per  ton,  can  be  raised  on  92  acres, 
the  crop  must  ultimately  entail  loss, 
which  the  Balance-sheet  will  not  be 
able  to  conceal. 

You  sneer  at  Mr  Gibson  of  Wool- 
met^s  potato  cultivation.  Why  he,  as 
you  yourself  stated  the  case,  after 
allowmg  for  manures,  seed,  and  rent, 
left  himself  a  profit  of  £15  on  50  acres 
of  potatoes ;  whUe  at  Asi^^Vxi^^j^^^^^'^ 
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acres,  as  abore  shown,  the  profit,  after 
allowing  for  manures,  seed,  and  rent, 
Is  £281,  4s.  Ui$  than  nothing!  More- 
orer,  yon  keep  out  of  sight  that,  on  the 
fonr-conrse  rotation  of  fanning,  which 
Mr  Gibson  must  follow  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  a  large  town,  it  is  not 
alone  to  the  profit  firom  the  veiy  ex- 

Ssnsively  manured  green  crop  of  the 
rst  year  that  the  fanner  looks  alone 
for  a  retom  of  his  outlay,  but  chiefly 
to  that  from  the  produce  of  the  three 
succeeding  years,  which  can  be  raised 
after  the  pr^sration  the  land  has  un- 
dersone  for  the  green  crop,  without 
forther  manuring.  You  are  v^y  yio- 
lent  abont  Mr  Gibson's  growing  beans. 
Had  you  euunined  Mr  Gibson's 
statements  careftiUy,  you  would  have 
perceived  that  the  difference  in  the  re- 
sult, consequent  on  his  substituting 
26  acres  of  beans  and  turnips  for  the 
same  quantity  of  land  in  potatoes,  is 
only  £31,  178.  6d.,  instead  of  the 
much  larger  sum  which  you  mention. 
Did  you  ever  see  Mr  Gibson's  farm  of 
Woolmet  ?  I  have,  and  beg  to  inform 
you  that  I  know  no  better  specimen 
of  well  manured  and  highly  cidtivated 
land  in  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian. 
There  is  no  fanner  in  Scotland  who 
has  received  so  many  prizes  for  the 
finest  specimens  of  seed-com  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  Highland  and  other 
agricultural  societies,  as  Mx  Gibson. 
^Ous  is  the  gentleman  whose  forming 
you  ignorantly  sneer  at. 

But  you  are  ready  to  abandon  the 
peculiar  position  that  you  had  taken 
up  in  reference  to  the  exorbitant  cul- 
tivation of  the  potato,  and  to  meet 
your  opponents  upon  their  ownground, 
as  you  believe.  *^  Suppose,  however," 
you  say,  "that  nature  had,  (as  you 
asserted,)  annihilated  the  potato, 
would  Mr  M^Culloch  not  be  able  to 
draw  any  other  kind  of  produce  from 
his  90  acres  of  highly  manured  land?" 
(p.  7.)  Why,  certainly  not,  in  the 
same  year.  Had  nature  annihilated 
the  potato  at  Auchness  in  1849,  Mr 
M^Oulloch  would  have  lost,  by  his  own 
ealculation,  £1200,  and  coidd  have  had 
no  other  crop— unless,  indeed,  there  be 
two  summers  at  Auchness  within  the 
year.  "  Had  these  90  acres  been 
sown  with  wheat,  they  would,  at  Mr 
Stephens'  own  estimate,  have  pro- 
duced no  less  than  £810."  Mr  Ste- 
phdDM  (Ud  not  mediMe  gtomoig  wheat 


onthemoss.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
yon  can  grow  whMt  on  the  moss,  and 
profitably,  yearafteryear  insuooesaion, 
as  wss  done  with  the  potatoes?  Bnfc 
suppose  the  90  acres  in  wheat— tiiatt 
added  to  the  55  acres  already  in  wheat, 
would  make  145  acres  in  wheat*  on  s 
farm  of  260  acres;  and  this  must  con- 
tinue, if  there  is  anything  in  yoor 
theory,  and  if  your  ammal  profits  are 
to  be  maintained.  If  these  portions 
you  do  not  mean  to  maintMn,  yoor 
case  foils  to  pieces.  In  tiie  mean 
time  it  is  a  mere  hypothec  untried 
and  unproved :  and  all  agricoltnral 
experience  and  science,  as  for  as 
known,  compels  us  to  believe  that  it 
would  turn  out  a  total  foihiro.  Bnt, 
admitting  the  hypothesis,  still  the 
tenant's  profits  (seed  dedncted)  wonld 
be  rednoed  firom  £718,  da.,  to  £898, 
6s.  Yon  pnqiose  another  sugges- 
tion, however-40  alloeate  the  90 
acres  partly  to  an  extension  ofgrsen 
crop,  and  partly  to  an  ineraaaed 
breadth  of  wheat.  Will  turnips  and 
clover  grow,  year  after  year  anooea- 
slvely,  ontiiemosa?  Thia  la  another 
hypotheeis  about  as  visionaiy  aa  the 
preceding.  But  allow  45  aerea  of  the 
90  on  tomips  and  grass  for  hooae- 
foadtng,  at  yournett  nrofit  of  £6,  lis. 
6d.  per  acre,  (p.  13,}  thia  will  give 
£295,  17s.  6d.;  and  the  otiier  45 
acres  in  whei^  at  88  bushels  per  aera, 
and  at  56.  per  bushel,  (yimr  own^mm* 
tU^  and  price^)  and,  seed  dedncted, 
they  give  £893, 15s.,  being,  m  emnmhf 
£689,  12s.  6d.-~i.e.  less  thaa  the 
profit  of  the  poUtoea  by  £510, 7a.  6d^ 
and  bringing  down  tiie  tenant^s  lemn- 
neration  firom  £718,  6s.  to  £207, 18a» 
6d.  But  this  is  veiy  far  firom  ^exhi- 
biting the  realities  of  the  position 
whi^  yon  have  ventured  to  take  m. 
You  assume  te.  per  bushel  m  the 
price  of  the  wheat.  The  WSgtonshire 
fiars,  as  lately  struck,  ma£s  wheat 
only  4s.  4d.  per  bushel  To  that  price 
you  cannot  object.  Ton  court  a  oom- 
parison  with  Messrs  Watson  and 
Dudgeon,  and  in  tiiat  case  you  will 
allow  us  to  raise  the  rent  of  Auchness 
to  32s.  per  acre,  (the  rent  given  in 
their  statistics,)  more  eepeSaJHy  as 
you  contend  that  it  is  now  worth  £S 
per  acre,  (p.  41, 4th  edit)  Upon  these 
equitable  premises,  let  us  see  how  tiie 
Auchness  bidance-she^  for  crop  184d 
wifl 
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grand  ftnniiAl  result  of  £26,000.  There 
IB  a  balaDce-sheot  for  you !— there  is 
brave  specalation.     Try  it,  and 


never  fear  the  worm. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  i^  only 
the  one  solitary  case  of  Auchness 
which  you  have  exhibited,  and  on 
this  narrow  basis  you  build  your 
theory,  and  denounce  all  who  ques- 
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examined  by  others  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts. The  examinatora — gentlemen 
of  known  capacity  and  nndonbted 
honour — having  tested  the  reports  by 
their  own  knowledge  and  experience, 
certify  them  as  correct.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  at  the  vast  import- 
ance whicli  has  been  attached  to 
BlackwoocTs   statistics,    and    at  the 


tion  its    authenticity,  and    who,    if    countless  and  futile  attempts  which 


accepted  as  given,  deny  its  fitness 
for  universal  adoption.  You  have 
**  plenty  more,"  you  say,  but,  with 
ft  relentless  taciturnity,  you  de- 
cline to  tell  us  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  And  thus  you  fancy  that  yon 
have  met  and  overthrown  the  agricul- 
tural statistics  published  by  Black' 
wood  in  January  last.    You  misun- 


havo  been  made,  by  those  hostile  to 
the  interests  of  British  agricolturey 
to  contradict  and  deny  their  accuracy. 
How  very  different  is  your  case  I 
You  give  a  solitary  instance  of  a  farm 
farm^  by  the  factor  of  the  estate,, 
under  a  covenant  so  unboondedly 
liberal  that  it  leaves  the  tenant  to  do 
anything  he  pleases,  if  he  pays  a 


derstand  or  misrepresent  the  value  of  moderate,  in  fact,  a  low  rent  for  the 
these  statistics.  Blackwood's  statis-  ground.  The  lease  was  probably 
tics  are  applicable  to  the  fanning  of    drawn  by  the  factor  himself;  and,  if 


the  districts  to  which  they  severally 
refer,  and  not  for  one,  but  for  the 
average  of  years  of  an  ordinary  lease, 
and  under  existing  covenants.  If  they 
had  been  the  literal  results  and  ex- 
perience of  the  reporters  on  their 
own  farms,  as  you,  with  reckless 
inattention,  persist  iu  representing 
them  all  to  be,  they  would  have 
been  of  little  value,  and  they  never 
could  have  been  attested  as  they 
have  been  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  would  have  possessed  as  little 
value  had  they  not  been  drawn 
up  from  the  results  of  their  own  expe- 
rience and  practical  knowledge.  They 
have  all  the  force  of  those  tabular 
accounts  of  sales  which  mercantile 
men  are  in  the  habit  of  transmitting 
to  their  correspondents  —  containing 
not  the  exact  dealings  of  any  one 
merchant,  which  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  useless,  but  communicating 
the  actual  state  of  the  existing  mar- 
ket. The  tables  in  B/ackwood  were 
not  intended  to  exhibit  generally  the 
highest  ascertained  capabilities  of  the 
best  qualities  of  the  soil,  not  to  depict 
*'  the  possible  of  agncultural  develop- 
ment;" but  to  show  how  much  agricul- 
tural knowledge,  capital,  and  skill  had 
actually  accomplished  on  average  soils, 
in  an  average  of  years.  In  this  very 
fieu^t  consisted  the  value  of  their  results : 
otherwise,  theynever  could  have  proved 
the  effects  of  Free  Trade  on  Scottish 
agriculture  generally.  And  then,  the 
respective  reports  in  Blackwood  are 


it  were  not,  the  farmer  could  not 
wish  it  more  liberal  and  indulgent. 
The  relative  position  of  the  parties 
throws  suspicion  and  doubt  upon  the 
whole  case.  Every  one  feels  this* 
When  the  proprietor  expended  so 
large  a  sum  of  money  in  improving  the 
farm  of  Auchness — receiving  no  rise 
of  rent,  but  bare  interest  for  his  out- 
lay— did  he  not  mean  to  make  it  a 
suitable  residence  for  his  factor,  and 
to  constitute  it  a  kind  of  experimental 
farm  in  the  district?  In  the  liberal 
covenant,  is  the  factor^s  remuneratioD 
in  part  not  included  ?  Is  the  Auch- 
ness liberal  covenant  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule,  amongst  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Wigtonshire  ?  And  then, 
while  many  have  borne  their  testi- 
mony to  the  excellence  of  the  crops, 
and  to  the  management  of  the  stock, 
not  one  has  certiorated  the  Auclmess^ 
balance-sheet,  but  yourself.  In  this* 
branch  of  the  case  you  are  a  testis 
singularis.  You  seem  to  hint  that 
Mr  Stephens  might  certify  to  yonr 
competency  as  a  witness.  Bnt 
that  gentleman  maintains  an  ominons 
silence.  The  whole  rests  upon  your 
ipse  dixit.  And  when  the  inquirer 
drops  a  gentle  surmise,  you  turn 
round  in  a  rage,  and  storm  and  stamp, 
proclaiming,  at  the  top  of  your  voice, 
^*  I  am  Sir  Oracle,  and  when  I  ope 
my  lips  let  no  dog  bark." 

With  regard  to  Blackwoodi  sta- 
tistics, you  again  and  again  ad- 
mit  then*   undiallengeable    correct- 
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Bat  in  tbe  prodaction  of  grain  yon 
try  to  demonstrate  that  Messrs  Wat- 
son, Dadgeon,  and  Gibson  have  sadly 
degenerated  from  their  predecessors. 
In  proof  of  this,  you  addnce  the  evi- 
dence of  Messrs  Brodie,  East-Lothian, 
and  Tomball,  South  Bclton,  Dunbar, 
as  given  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  quoted  in  the 
Farmer's  Magazine  for  1814.  You 
have  given,  however,  a  partial  and 
one-sided  sample  of  the  evidence  taken 
by  this  Parliamentary  Committee. 
There  are  five  gentlemen  who  gave 
evidence  regarding  the  average  pro- 
duce of  wheat  per  acre,  two  of  whom 
only  depone  to  the  quantities  of  oats 
and  barley  grown  per  acre.  It  is  in 
the  article  of  wheat  alone  that  the  evi- 
dence can  enable  us  satisfactorily  to 
ascertain  whether,  since  1814,  there 
has  been  an  agricultural  progress  or 
an  agricultural  declension.  Five  of 
the  agricultural  tables  in  Blackwood 
state  the  average  produce  of  wheat. 
Wheat  is  the  great  staple  article  of 
the  nation's  farinaceous  food — that 
grain  upon  which  the  Free- traders 
repose  all  their  calculations,  and  to 
the  selection  of  which  you  cannot 
object,  as  it  is  the  only  grain  you 
grow  at  Auchness  for  the  people. 
Well,  let  us  put  the  five  agriculturists 
quoted  by  Blackwood  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  five  agriculturists  whose  evi- 
dence appears  in  the  Parliamentary 
Report  of  26th  July  1814. 

1814. 

Biuliek  'Wheat 
per  Acre. 
Mr  E.  Wakefield,  Devonshire, 

improved  husbandry,  .        24 

Mr  J.  Bennet,  Wiltshire,  do.,        24 
Mr.  J.  Bailey,  Northumberland, 

rent  £2  per  acre,  .  .  80 
Mr  Brodie,  East- Lothian,  .  32 
Mr  Tnmbull,     do.        .        .        30 


Produce  of  fire  acres,  .  140 

On  an  average  of  years  previous  to  1848. 

Ml  Watson,  Forfanhire,       ,  82 

Mr  Dudgeon,  Roxburghthire,  88 

Mr  Roberton,         do.,  33 

Mr  Sadler,  Mid- Lothian,       .  82 

Mr  Gibson,  do.,  .  82 


162 
140 

22 


That  is,  the  farmers  quoted  by  Bfadl* 
wood  have  on  an  average  of  good  and 
bad  years,  on  average  land,  b^ngrow • 
ing  nearly  4^  bushels  wheat  more  per 
aci*e,  than  the  fanners,  on  the  most 
fertile  soils  in  the  country,  quoted  in 
the  Parliamentary  Report  of  1814. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Messrs  Brodie 
and  TurnbuU  grow  more  oats  and 
barley  per  acre  than  Messrs  Watson 
and  Dudgeon,  on  their  average  of 
years;  and,  you  might  have  added, 
more  than  Mr  M^Culloch  did  with  his 
boasted  high  farming  in  the  abundant 
crop  of  1849.  Ton  say  that  the  figures 
of  Messrs  Brodie  and  TurnbuU  give 
*^  their  average  produce  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  elaborate  extracts  from 
their  books  are  adduced  to  corrobo- 
rate them,"  (p.  14.)  Now,  in  giving 
his  evidence,  Mr  Brodie  pointedly 
states  that  he  had  taken  his  farm 
"  two  years  ago ;"  and  therefore  It 
could  not  be  **  for  a  series  of  years" 
that  he  gave  the  average  produce  of 
his  farms.  Mr  Brodie  produced  no 
extracts  from  his  books^  and  altogether 
you  misstate  his  case.  Mr  TumbuU^s 
evidence  is  more  copious.  To  the 
question — "What  is  your  course  of 
cropping  ?  "  his  answer  is  —  **  My 
heavy  land  in  a  rotation  of  six — 
remainder,  of  about  80  acres,  is  in  a 
rotation  of  four ;  334  acres  are  under 
the  plough ;  the  remainder  (20  acres) 
always  in  grass."  And  he  describes 
his  six-shift  course,  which  applies  to 
250  acres  of  the  whole  arable  land,  to 
be  —  "  Fallow,  wheat,  grass,  oats, 
beans,  and  wheat."  Mr  Tnmbull  did 
grow  more  corn  crops  than  Messrs 
Watson  and  Dudgeon ;  but  you  forget 
to  tell  your  reader  that,  during  your 
"  cycle  of  thirty  years,"  he  had  three- 
fourths  of  his  farm,  for  five  several 
years,  in  fallow,  absolutely  barren,  and 
not  producing  a  mouthful  of  bread 
or  anything  else,  for  the  people.  If  the 
loss  incurred  during  these  five  years 
of  bare  fallow  is  considered,  and  if 
regard  is  had  not  only  to  cereal  pro- 
duce, but  to  the  cattle  grown  and  fed 
on  their  pasturage,  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  Messrs  Watson  and  Dud- 
geon are  at  least  as  large  benefactors, 
in  supplying  food  to  the  people  from 
inferior  soils,  as  Messrs  Brodie  and 
TurnbuU  were,  on  the  very  best  lands 
in  Scotland.  Yon  seem  to  fancy,  be- 
canse  Mr  Brodie  valued  his  clover  at 
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\n  %  Gothic  ignoraaoe  of  the  put 
luitorf  of  Sootch  hnsbuidry.  loar 
poor  tannt  reooUa  upon  yonraelf. 

In  Bommiog  np  resalts,  ]roa  tell  ns 
**  that  Mr  Watson,  at  present  prioes, 
dniyes  a  groas  retom  of  £920  from 
840  acres  under  wheat,  grass,  and 
tnmipe.  Mr  Dndgeon  has  £1087,  lOs. 
finom  360  acres  under  the  same  crops. 
And  Mr  M'Cnlloch  has  £1369,  16s. 
from  146  acres,  (p.  VI )  Now,  sup- 
posing the  hypothetical  balance-sheet 
IS  to  be  received  into  court,  there  yet 
lurks  under  this  summary  a  gross 
misstatement.  MrM^Culloch  had  no 
Boch  return  from  his  wheat,  grass, 
and  turnips  on  the  146  acres :  £284 
was  expended  for  purchased  food  for 
the  stock,  and  this  contributed  largely 
to  the  result,  but  reduces  the  return 
from  the  146  acres  to  £1066,  16s.  As 
well  might  the  distiller  who  rents  40 
acres,  but  who  annually  fattens  hun- 
dreds of  cattle  upon  the  feeding  stuffs 
furnished  by  his  distillery,  put  down 
tiie  immense  sum  of  profit  received 
from  his  cattle,  as  the  rotnm  from  the 
portion  of  the  40  acres  under  wheat, 
grass,  and  turnips.  The  error  may 
be  unintentional,  but  a  moro  loose 
or  fallacious  statement  of  the  fact  is 
icarcely  conceivable.  You  are  guilty 
of  a  similar  dereliction  in  p.  43,  where 
you  say  that  Mr  Christopher,  ^^  from 
270  acres  under  grass  and  green  crops, 
derived  under  Protection  a  return  in 
money  of  £710,  much  less  than  Mr 
M^CuUoch^s  return  under  Free  Trade 
from  91  acres  of  grass  and  green  crop." 
In  fact,  Mr  M^Calloch^s  return  from 
the  91  acres  may  be,  (for  it  is  not  re- 
alised,) £600. 

In  this  veracious  fashion  you  illus- 
trate the  ^^resaltsof  high  farming  under 
Free  Trade,  and  ordinary  farming 
under  Protection."  '  A  most  extraor- 
dinary simpleton  will  he  be  who  re- 
ceives without  hesitation  the  Auchness 
balance-sheet,  and  your  rose-coloured 
illustrations  of  high  farming.  ^^  What 
would  have  been  the  position,"  you 
ask,  **  of  the  country,  if  the  food  of 
the  people  had  depended  exclusively 
on  such  exertions  as  those  of  Messrs 
Dudgeon,  Watson,  and  Low?  By 
Aeir  rules^  the  half  of  the  population 
ought  to  have  been  starved  long  ago; 
snd  if  the  produce  of  the  country  has 
In  any  degree  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
^*4af0  o[  ita  populBiion^  we  are  not 


indebted  for  it  to  them,"  Qi.  16.)  1\> 
whom,  then,  are  yoaliideotedT  Kot 
to  the  Auchness  hmbaodry,  whieli  i» 
a  prodigy  of  yesterday's  growth— not 
to  Mr  MKillailoch  and  luii  atteodant 
satellite ;  lor  it  is  oaly  liz  moatlis 
since  these  Inminariei  appeared  it  the 
western  hemisphere.  You  are  in- 
debted, and  couhi  be  indebted,  for  tto 
result,  to  no  other  parties  but  Bhd^ 
wood's  formers  and  thenr  contempor- 
aries.  The  pe<^  ought  to  have  been 
starved,  you  say ;  yes,  but  tlMy  have 
not  be€»i  starved,  and  that  fiict  de- 
monstrates the  falsehood  of  yoar  pre- 
mises, and  renders  their  refotaiioB 
unneoessary. 

But,  not  content  with  tim  Btdti- 
fying  your  own  allegation,  yon  de- 
liver yourself  a  few  pages  after,  ii» 
a  happy  forgetfolness  cf  wliat  yon 
had  just  written,  in  the  foUowin^^ 
terms, — ^^Here,  then,  were  some  re- 
mariuble  i^enomena.  A  popnlatioB 
doubled,  the  demand  for  food  vastly 
increased,  the  foreigner  practically 
^udndcd,  and  yet  a  stea^  foil  in  the 
price  of  our  produce.  How  is  tliifr 
expUdned?"  6-  ^0  Most  inexpU- 
cable  phenomena,  indeed!  Scottiab 
fanners  of  the  present  generatioQ 
growing  a  third  less  food  than  their 
grandfathers,  (p.  15 ;)  and  yet,  witii 
a  douUed  population,  there  is  aft 
abundance  of  home-grown  food,  and  a. 
^^  steady  fall  in  the  price  of  our  agii- 
cultural  produce,"  (p.  23.)  Yon  pnK 
ceed  then  manfully  to  refute  yoonel^ 
to  demolish  your  own  theory,  and  t» 
rebut  and  expose  what  yen  had  writ- 
ten a  few  pages  before ;  and  all  thia 
you  accompli^  with  a  very  creditable- 
success.  This  proceeding  on  yoor 
part  was  in  the  highest  degree  kind, 
clever,  and  consid^te.  There  cut 
be  no  doubt,  as  you  show,  (p.  S4,> 
that  it  has  been  in  consequence  of  tlie 
progressive  improvement  in  domeatae 
agriculture,  that  the  supply  of  food 
has  kept  pace  with  the  increashig  po^ 
pulation  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  would  have  contmued  to  be 
the  case,  without  making  us  dependent 
on  foreigners  for  our  duly  l>reiad,  had 
not  Free-trade  legislation  laid  a  fotal 
arrestment  on  the  progress  of  Britiflh 
agricnlture. 

You   talk  wisely  on  the  advaoi- 
tages  attending  the  introduction  of 
bcmes  and  guano,  and  contemptn-^ 
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hmidiB  the  root  of  the  parent  stem. 
The  lidlfvl  gudawr  Uys  none  of  hie 
Uuid  to  rest  in  grtas,"  (p.  17.)  This 
mMj  be  fine  writing,  but  it  is  anmiti- 
girfied  nonsense.  Nature  has  a  rota- 
tion of  crops;  and  from  nature  the 
aorienltarist  to<^  the  hint,  and  got 
htt  teaching.  The  distribntion  of  that 
part  ctf  the  indigenoos  flora  of  a 
eonntry  which  constitntes  its  annuals, 
Is  ever  liabto  to  yary.  Nature's  an- 
nul weeds  flourish  for  a  while  in  the 
flame  spot;  but,  having  exhausted 
the  peoiliar  nutriment  in  the  soil 
whida  sustained  them,  they  degenerate 
wad  migrate  to  a  fresh  locality.  The 
plants  which  the  fanners  grow  are 
chiefly  annuals.  But,  in  fact,  two 
crops  of  tiie  same  kind  of  wood  on  the 
same  soQ  is  not  according  to  the  ar- 
boriculture which  nature  teaches. 
^^The  plant  bursts  from  the  earth, 
grows,  bears  its  produce,  and  drops 
the  matured  seed  to  reproduce  itself." 
Well,  and  what  then?  Can  the  far- 
mer take  the  lesson?  Is  it  not  with 
this  Tery  habit  of  nature  that  his  art 
mnst  wage  an  incessant  warfare? 
The  skilfid  gardener  has  a  rotation  of 
crops,  although  he  grows  none  of  the 
cereal  tribes,  which  especially  rejdce 
in  the  altematiye  system  of  hus- 
bandry ;  and  if  the  skilful  (^ener 
does  not  lay  down  ^^  his  land  to  rest 
in  grass,"  his  costly  substitute  is  to 
trench  his  plot  every  fourth  or  flfbh 
year  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  foet, 
and  thus  to  mvigorate  the  weuied 
soil,  by  amalgamating  it  with  fresh 
mould.  The  exhausted  surfhce,  the 
Auchness  experimenter  is  compelled 
to  remove.  It  is  not  very  accurate 
to  speak  of  the  flEurmer  ^'  laying  his 
land  to  rest  in  grass."  He  puts  it 
under  grass  as  an  improving  crop,  and 
one  which  a  system  of  agriculture  can- 
not dispense  with — a  crop,  too,  which 
in  many  situations  yields  a  larger  free 
profit  than  he  could  otherwise  raise 
from  the  land. 

I  do  not  remember  of  ever  meet- 
ing with  more  ignorance  of  botany, 
vegetable  physiology,  and  hordcul- 
tnre,  condensed  into  a  shorter  space 
than  you  have  succeeded  in  cram- 
ming into  the  few  sentences  just 
quoted.  But,  in  a  brave  contempt  of 
what  you  had  written,  yon  tell  us,  on 
the  vvrynext  page,  that  you  ^*  do  not 
oimatoaMff  that  the  i^ystem  of  rota- 


tions has  been  without  its  use."  And 
yon  add,  that  '*  tlM  avwage  agricul- 
ture of  Scotland  has  uidonbtedly  bees 
improved  by  il"  And  it  is  with  svdi 
absurd  and  sotsmn  see-saw  that  yoa 
enlighten  the  agricoltnral  world,  if  a 
rotation  of  crops  has  iiqmywd  tha 
average  agricnltore  of  Seotlandi  that 
demonstrates  the  exceUence  aod 
necessity  of  the  ^jBtem*  It  is  average 
results  that  anything  deserving  ua 
name  of  a  system  can  alone  aeeuze. 
Agricultural  relbmer  as  yon  are,  I 
would  respectfhlly  sugnst  that  yon 
must,  if  yon  wish  to  enct  any  good, 
legislate  for  aa  average  measare  of 
agricaltural  diaracter  ud  skilL  The 
farmers  of  the  kingdom  are  an  im- 
menselynnmeronsbo^,  and  yon  can* 
not  expect  them  to  be  all  men  eifgeniua. 
Let  your  philanthropy  prompt  yon  to 
stoop  for  a  time  fron  yoar  traasceB^ 
dental  height,  that  yon  may  miidster 
to  the  wants  of  average  hnmani^. 
I  am  not  surprised  tihat  yon  are 
angry  with  Peter  Plongfa.  This  !a 
very  excosabla.  Yon  had  said  in 
your  fiiBt  pamphlet,  (p.  S8,)  that  it 
was  deuKmstrable  that,  tf  all  the 
arable  land  in  the  same  parish  were 
cultivated  as  the  Anchnese  fhrm  wa8| 
immense  benefits  wonld  aecme  to 
the  people.  Bfr  Flonsdi*s  ezpaasife 
patriotism  was  not  to  be  limited  by 
the  parochial  boundaries,  and  he  d^ 
temuned,  if  possible,  to  c^ve  the  bene* 
fits  of  the  mtem  to  the  whole  tg  the 
kingdom.  With  tiiis  view,  he  inati« 
tuted  an  inqnhy,  fbr  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  tiie  AraneaB 

rm  was  eapaUe  of  general  adop- 
Nothing  could  be  more  fiur. 
You  had,  in  fSct,  challenged  the  in- 
quiry, by  representing  hig^  fiurming 
as  the  snbfltitntefbr  Protection.  Peter 
Plough,  by  a  cogent  and  cmsUng 
demonstration,  proved  the  utter  ioap« 
plicability  of  the  Auchness  system  for 
general  adoption.  He  has  impaled 
you  on  the^homs  of  a  dilemma,  and 
no  wonder'that  yon  are  writhing  in 
anffuish.  Yon  tfy  to  smile,  but,  das  I 
it  is  too  evident  that  your  laugh  is 
like  that  of  the  thud  mfllan  in  the 
metodrama,  i^ien  tiie  skeleton  is  dia- 
covered  in  the  doeet,  and  smpliea 
the  hut  Unk  hi  the  chahi  of  dr- 
cnmstantial  evidence.  Maaifbatly  tiis 
salt  tears  are  seen  to  trieide  over 
your  abashod  oouMtenanoo 
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V. 

**  We  sowed  the  seed,  and  reaped  the  grain, 

With  thankful  hearts  and  kind ; 
Our  cattle  grazed  upon  the  hill 

That  rose  our  homes  behind. 
Each  Sabbath-day  we  worshipped  God 

Within  the  homely  fane, 
All  circled  by  the  blessed  graves 

I  ne^er  shall  see  again. 

VI. 

"  Our  chief— ah,  me !  how  proud  were  we 

That  honoured  name  to  hail, 
Was,  like  his  fathers,  true  and  just — 

In  heart  and  soul,  a  Gael. 
His  lands  were  narrowed  in  their  range 

Since  dark  Culloden*s  day. 
But  o^er  our  hearts  the  ancient  name 

Still  bore  its  ancient  sway. 

VII. 

"  He  loved  ns :  Ay  I  he  did  not  leave 

His  old  ancestral  home, 
As  many  did,  with  stranger  friends 

In  foreign  lands  to  roam. 
God's  blessing  rest  upon  his  head, 

Alive  or  dead,  say  I ; 
For  'midst  his  clan,  though  dwindled  sore, 

He  looked  to  live  and  die ! 

VIII. 

"  And  so  we  dwelt,  in  peace  and  rest. 

For  many  a  changing  year : 
Not  rich ;  but  riches  never  made 

A  home  so  doubly  dear. 
From  kindly  earth,  from  verdant  hill, 

From  river,  loch,  and  wood. 
We  drew  the  stores  that  kept  us  still 

In  raiment  and  in  food. 

IX. 

"One  year — I  know  not  which  it  was, 

For  it  was  long  ago, — 
The  summer  had  been  cold  and  wet. 

And  early  fell  the  snow ; 
A  heavy  blight  came  down  from  heaven 

On  plant,  and  root,  and  grain, 
And  what  the  pestilence  had  touched, 

Ne'er  rose  to  life  again. 

X. 

"  It  was  an  awful  winter.    Want 

And  famine  raged  around ; 
Yet  little  felt  we  of  their  power, 

Within  our  master's  ground. 
Our  debts  were  few,  our  rents  were  small. 

And  these  were  all  forgiven — 
No  heavier  burden  did  we  bear 

Than  that  which  hH  from  heaven  I 
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^  Ibese  were  sore  days.    Within  tte  towns 

Was  naught  but  fimreign  bread ; 
Bj  foreign  serft  bejond  the  seas 

The  people  now  were  f&L 
No  work  was  there  for  ns  to  do, 

No  labour  far  or  near ; 
We  dared  not  render  thanics  to  Him 

Who  sent  a  fraitful  year. 


**  The  plough  lay  rusting  in  the  field: 

We  drove  our  cattle  down. 
We  sold  them— 'twas  our  last  lesovee, 

Within  a  distant  town. 
The  poor  domb  creatm-es  1  when  they  went 

I  knew  the  lumr  must  cone 
For  the  like  woefinl  joamey  next, 

To  those  that  wane  iK>t  dnnb. 


'<  And  so  it  felL    One  weary  day 

The  bitter  news  was  told. 
That  the  fair  land  we  loved  so  well 

Was  to  a  stranger  sold. 
The  race  that  for  a  thousand  years 

Had  dwelt  within  the  ffleo, 
Were  rudely  summoned  from  their  homes, 

To  beg  as  broken  men. 


(C 


Some  would  not  leave— the  rufltos  tore 

The  crumbling  thatch  away ; 
They  plucked  the  raftors  from  the  wall, 

And  bade  them  starve  and  stay  I 
The  old,  the  bedrid,  and  the  sick, 

The  wife  and  new-bom  child — 
I  thank  my  Grod  I  did  not  strike, 

Although  my  heart  was  wild ! 


'^  We  parted— kinsfolk,  clansmen,  friends. 

With  heavy  hearts  and  sore ; 
We  parted  by  tliB  water-side, 

To  meet  on  earth  no  more. 
The  sun  was  sinking  to  his  rest 

Amidst  a  lurid  sky, 
And  from,  the  darkening  hill  above 

We  heard  the  falcon's  cry." 


^*  O  wicked  deed,  O  cruel  men  I 
O  sad  and  woeM  day  \ 
But,  grandsire,  tell  us  of  your  friends 
And  kinsfolk,  where  are  they?" 
'^  They  lie  within  the  fostering  heaps. 
Among  the  dty  dead- 
Scant  burial  had  they  fortheir  bones. 
No  gravestone  marks  their  head ; 
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*^  We  sang  the  old  familiar  songs — 
AVe  sang  them  at  the  loom ; 
Wo  sang  of  light,  and  love,  and  joy. 

When  all  aroond  was  gloom. 
O  then,  O  then— the  bitter  tears 
Rose  to  each  aching  eye — 

0  were  we  bat  once  more  at  home, 
Thoagh  only  there  to  die  I 

XXX. 

^^  Death  came,  but  came  not  quickly.    Pale 

And  weak  my  sister  grew ; 
With  sharpened  pain  and  wasting  sobs 

Her  heavy  breath  she  drew. 
At  last  I  laid  her  in  her  bed 

When  she  oonld  work  no  more. 

1  kissed  her  poor,  thin,  wasted  cheek — 
I  prayed— and  all  was  o*er  1 

XXXI. 

*^  I  laid  her  in  a  strancer^s  grave. 

And  then  I  tamed  and  fled, 
I  cared  not  whither — anywhore — 

To  earn  my  honest  bread ; 
In  any  land  where  flesh  and  blood 

Were  reckoned  more  than  gain — 
Where  tyrant  masters  did  not  wring 

Their  wealth  from  woe  and  pain.^ 

XXXII. 

O  England — ^England !  many  a  heart 

Is  sad  and  sore  for  thee, 
Thoagh  basely,  meanly,  falsely  driven 

To  dwell  bevond  the  sea. 
O  England  I  if  the  bonny  Rose 

Was  drooping  on  year  crown. 
Why  did  yon  stretch  a  crael  hand 

To  plack  the  Thistle  down  ? 

xxxui. 

• 

There's  many  a  name  of  noble  fame 

Writ  in  year  ancient  roll ; 
There's  many  an  honest  statesman  yet 

Of  free  and  generoos  soul : 
Why  stoop  to  those  who  cannot  walk 

With  high  and  npright  head, 
Whose  living  souls  no  kindred  own 

With  thy  time-honoured  dead? 

XXXIV. 

The  worst  of  all — ^the  thrice-forsworn — 

The  gamester  of  thy  fame — 
How  dares  he  deem  that  aftertimes 

Will  give  him  anght  but  shame? 
Let  monuments  be  reared  above — 

Of  marble  heap  a  hill — 
The  peasant's  curse  upon  his  head 

Shall  weigh  the  heavier  still  I 
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TAIAOTS. 

Every  man  has  motiTes  fit  for  a  fiend  I    I  beg  you  to  speak  for  yonnelf^ 
my  dear  sir. 

NORTH. 

I  speak  of  myself,  of  yoa,  and  of  lago.  What  is  the  popular  apprehen^on 
or  theory  of  the  malice  disclosed  in  "  mine  Ancient" — not  the  Old  One,  bat 
the  Standard-bearer? 

TALBOTS. 

Why,  the  prompt,  apt,  and  natural  answer  will  be,  he  is  a  DevlL 

IfOSTH. 


And  pray  what  is  a  Devil  ? 

lago. 

Don't  reason  in  %  circle,  sir. 


TALBOYS. 
NOKTn. 


TALBOYS. 

rd  rather  reason  in  a  circle,  sir,  than  not  reason  at  all.  I  like  reasoning  In 
«  circle — it  is  pleasant  pastime  in  a  cold,  raw  morning — ^far  pr^^rable  to 
ascending  Cmachan ;  for  yoa  are  never  far  from  home,  and  when  tirod  can 
leap  out  at  your  own  pleasure,  and  take  some  reasoning  in  a  straight  line. 

NORTH. 

You  are  always  so  pleasant,  Talboys,  circular  or  ziz-zag.  Whence  is  the 
malice  in  the  heart  of  a  Devil? 

TALBOYS. 

I  want  data,  sir.  Milton  has  given  some  historical  elucidation  of  it; 
but  the  People  reason  less,  and  are  no  philosophers. 

NORTH. 

Hate  in  a  devil  is  like  Love  in  an  Angel — ^uncaused,  or  self-candng;  it  is 
his  natural  function — his  Essence,  his  Being.  Herein  tihe  aer^plk  k  a 
eeraph — the  fiend  is  a  fiend. 

TALBOYS. 

^^EtIII  beThonmyg^od!  ByTheeatleMt 
Diyided  Empire  with  UmiftJk*»  Kinc  I  hold| 
By  Thee,  and  moM  peifaftps  thaa  htSt  will  zeSga." 

Season— Motive--Cause. 

N0BTH. 

Prospero  calls  Caliban  a  devil— a  bom  DeviL 

TALBOYS. 

Also,  a  demi-Devil— as  Othello  calls  lago. 

NORTH. 

The  Philosopher  knows— «•  Aionan^— of  no  bom  devIL  He  ftQaws,  or 
tries  to  follow,  the  causes  which  have  turned  the  imperfect  natnve  Into  tibe 
worst.  The  popular  sense  takes  things  as  it  finds  themf  and  aoknowiedges 
^'  bom  devils,"  lago  being  one,  and  ^^  of  the  prime."  The  iataHty  of  mon- 
ster in  the  moral  world  seems  to  that  miphilosophical,  mDom^  and  mneli- 
to-the-purpose  intuition,  expressed  under  the  image  of  a  natwity.  The  popa- 
lar  sense  recognises  a  temper  of  man  whidi  elects  evil  for  evii^s  sake— rwUch 
Inflicts  pain,  because  it  likes  to  see  pain  sofEored— irhich  destroySi  beoaase  it 
revels  in  misery. 

TALBOYB. 

Ck>leridge  calls  lago's  ^^  a  motiveless  malignity.^*  He  hated  Othello  ftr  not 
promoting  him,  but  Cassio.  That  seems  to  me  the  real,  tangible  modTe— « 
haunting,  goading,  fretting  preference — an  affiront — an  Insolt— a  cmUag  of 
power — woundinghim  where  alone  he  is  sensitive — ^in  self-esteem  and  pride.  See 
his  contempt  for  Cassio  as  a  book- warrior—and  '^  for  a  fiiir  life"  —simply  like 
our  notion  of  a  "  milksop."  Why  Othello,  who  so  prises  him  te  his  naaesiy 
ns  to  call  him  ever  "  honest  lago,"  keeps  him  down,  I  have  not  a  guess— 

NORTH. 

Haven't  you?    And  pray  what  light  have  yon  to  interfbre  witk  the  pra^ 

iice  of  promotion  in  the  army  of  the  Venetian  State  ? 
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TALBOYS. 

I  cannot  approve  of  this  particniar  instance— it  looks  like  faroaritism. 
Othello  fancied  Cassio— Cassio  was  the  genteelcr  jonng  fellow  of  the  two — 
the  better-bom— lago  had  risen  from  the  ranks — and  was  a  stout  soldier — 

NORTH. 

Yoit  donH  take  your  character  of  Cassio  from  lago  ? 

TALBOYSL 

I  do.  lago  was  a  liar— but  here  I  think  be  spoke  tmth — there  is  nothing 
in  the  Play  indicating  that  Cassio  had  seen  mnch  service — he  had  never  been 
at  Cjpnis— nor  anywhere  else — he  had  never  seen  a  Tnrk— he  had  never — 

KORTH. 


Hold  your  tongue. 

A  more  disgraceM  Brawl — 

Hold  your  tongue,  I  say. 


TALBOYS. 
NORTH. 


TALBOYS. 

Don^t  keep  pouring  out  your  excuses  for  him,  sir,  with  such  overwhelming 
volubility — it  won't  do.  He  knew  his  own  wretched  head.  "  I  have  verr 
poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drilling,'*  yet  drink  he  would, — ^*I  have  drunk 
but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was  craftily  qualified  too" — ^worse  than  shirk- 
ing— "  behold  what  innovation  it  makes  here," — and  yet^he  would  not  join 
the  Teetotallers.    Out  on  such  a  Lieutenant !    lago  y>a$  an  ill-used  man. 

NORTH. 

Talboys — 

TALBOYS. 

O  that  ceaseless  volubility!  Shakspeare  afterwards  makes  lago  say  that 
Cassio  "  has  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life."  Where  do  we  see  it  ?  In  his  Uaisati 
with  that  *^  fitchew  ?  "  From  ideading  with  the  Divine  Deedemona  on  a  quea- 
tion  to  him  of  life  or  death,  to  go  straight  to  sup — and  sleep  with  Biancal 

NORTH. 

Othello's  **  Now  thou  art  my  Lieutenant,"  shows  the  importance  meant  br 
Shakspeare  to  be  attached  to  the  previous  expression— or  ^*  holding  down" 
of  lago.  Alas  I  how  that  allocution  instigating  lago  to  murder  by  more  than 
a  promise  of  promotion,  sadly  lowers  Othello  to  me — ^I  hardly  know  why.  I 
feel  a  descent  from  his  own  passion  to  a  sympathy  with  lago's  desire  to  step 
into  his  superior  ofiicer's  shoes.  I  can  figmcy  that  Shakspeare  meant  this.  Ay, 
that  he  did ;  for  I  believe  that  turbulent  passion,  in  some  of  its  moods,  lowers — 
degrades — debases  a  great  and  generous  nature. 

TALBOYS. 

lago  was  jealous  of  Othello.  He  says  he  was,  and  either  believes  it,  or 
tries  to  believe  it.  His  own  words  intimate  the  doubt,  and  the  determination 
to  believe.  Malignity  and  hate  indulge  in  giving  acceptance  to  slight  grounds 
—such  he  says,  in  his  own  coarse  way,  was  the  rumour— -and  perhaps  it  was 
true — 

NORTH. 

Certainly  it  was  fidse.  High  characters,  as  Corioianus,  Hotspur,  Othello, 
are,  by  a  native  miyeety  of  qdrit,  saiFed  and  exaked  from  the  pursuit  of  illicit 
pleasure. 

TALBOYS. 

They  are.  But  let  his  jealousy  of  Othello — sincere  or  assumed— or  mixed 
or  alternating— enter  as  an  element  into  the  hatred. 

NORTH. 

Let  it.  lago  was,  you  said  truly,  a  stout  Soldier— and  I  add,  a  hard,  un- 
feeling, unprmcipled  Soldier.  Of  all  trades  in  the  world,  that  of  a  Soldier  is 
the  worst  and  the  best — witness  an  lago — an  Othello.  The  same  trade 
helped  to  make  both.  In  Othello  we  almost  see  Wordsworth's  H<q>py  Wat- 
riorum  lago  one— 

**  Yet  ill  he  lived,  mnch  evil  saw, 
'Mongit  men  to  whoM  no  better  law 
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Nor  better  life  was  known  ; 
Deliberately  and  undeceired. 
Those  bad  men's  vices  he  received 
And  gave  them  back  his  own  ! " 

Yon  are  conyinced,  without  a  bint,  that  he  is  infidel — atheist :  eveiTthiDg 
shaped  like  religion,  like  moral  conscience — his  mind  shakes  off  and  rejects 
with  scorn.  He  does  not,  however,  as  I  said,  disbelieve  in  Yirtnea.  He 
believes  in  them,  and  nses  them  to  the  destruction  of  the  havers.  What  he 
disbelieves  is  the  worth  of  Virtues.  To  that  savage  Idol,  Self,  the  moro 
bleeding  and  noble  victims,  the  more  grateful  the  sacrifice. 

TALBOYS. 

A  singular  combination  in  him,  sir,  is  his  wily  Italian  wit — like  lachimo^s— 
and  his  rough — soldierlike — plain,  blunt,  jovial  manners — the  tone  of  the 
Camp,  and  of  the  wild- living,  reckless  Camp — plenty  of  hardihood — fit  for  toil, 
peril,  privation.  You  never  for  a  moment  doubt  his  courage — his  presence 
of  mind — his  resources — he  does  not  once  quail  in  presence  of  Othello  at  his 
utmost  fury.  He  does  not  stir  up  the  Lion  from  without,  through  the  bars  of 
his  cage,  with  an  invisible  rod  of  iron — that  is,  a  whip  of  scorpions ;  he  lashes 
np  the  Wild  Beast,  and  flinches  not  an  inch  from  paw  that  would  smite,  or 
task  that  would  tear — a  veritable  Lion  Queller  and  King. 

NORTH. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  Othello  of  Shakspeare  is  black,  and  all  black. 
I  cannot  conceive  the  ethnography  of  that  age  drawing— on  the  stage 
especially — the  finer  distinction  which  we  know  between  a  Moor  and  a 
Blackamoor  or  Negro.  The  opposition,  entertained  by  nature,  is  between 
White  and  Black — not  between  White  and  Brown.  Yon  want  the  opposition 
to  tell  with  all  its  power.  *^  I  saw  Othello^s  visage  in  his  mind"  is  no- 
thing, unless  the  visible  visage  is  one  to  be  conquered — to  be  accepted  by 
losing  sight  of  it.  I  say  again,  that  I  cannot  myself  imagine  the  contemporary 
audience  of  Shakspeare  deciding  colour  between  a  Moor  and  a  Negro.  The 
tradition  of  the  Stage,  too,  seems  to  have  made  Othello  jet  black.  Sach,  I 
opine,  was  the  notion  of  the  Moor,  then^  to  the  People,  to  the  Court,  to  the 
Stage,  to  Shakspeare. 

TALB0Y8. 

Woolly -headed  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  yes — if  you  choose — in  opposition  to  the  "  curled  darlings." 

TALBOYS. 

Yet  Coleridge  has  said  it  would  be  "  something  monstrous  to  conceive  this 
beautiful  Venetian  girl  falling  in  love  with  a  veritable  Negro." 

NORTH. 

Coleridge  almost  always  thought,  felt,  wrote,  and  spoke  finely,  as  a  Critic 
— ^but  may  I  venture,  in  all  love  and  admiration  of  that  name,  to  suggest  that 
the  removal  which  the  stage  makes  of  a  subject  from  reality  must  never  be 
forgotten.  In  life  you  cannot  bear  that  the  White  Woman  shall  marry  the 
Black  Man.  You  could  not  bear  that  an  English  Lady  Desdemona — Lady 
Blanche  Howard — should — under  any  imaginable  greatness— marry  General 
Toussaint  or  the  Duke  of  Marmalade.  Your  senses  revolt  with  offence  and 
loathing.  But  on  the  Stage  some  consciousness  that  everything  is  not  as 
literally  meant  as  it  seems — that  symbols  of  humanity,  and  not  actual  men 
and  women,  are  before  you — saves  the  Play. 

TALBOYS. 

I  believe  that  Wordsworth's  line — 

*'  The  gentle  Lady  married  to  the  Moor/' 

expresses  explicitly  the  feeling  of  the  generat  English  heart — pity  for  the 
contrast,  and  a  thought  of  the  immense  love  which  has  overcome  it. 

NORTH. 

White  and  Black  is  the  utter  antithesis — as,  at  intensity,  Night  and  Day. 
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NORTH. 

I  did,  and  yon  think  so  too. 

TAXJBOY8. 

I  do.  Othello  and  Iap;o  are  joint  conspirators  to  two  double  murders.  Can 
yon  conspire  to  a  murder — a  private  assassination — ^withont  lowering  yourself 
— even  on  the  Stage  V  Otliello  takes  on  himself  the  murder  of  Desdemona — 
act,  responsibility,  consequences ;  but  does  he  not  seem  to  hire  lago  to  assas- 
sinate Cassio  ? 

NOBTH. 

What  did  Othello  intend  to  do— after  all  was  accomplished?  Consequences 
indeed!  lie  was  stone-blind  to  the  future.  What  does  he  expect  ?  that  when  he 
has  killed  his  wife,  everything  is  to  go  on  as  smoothly  as  before ?  That  no 
notice  will  be  taken  of  it  ?  or  that  he  will  have  to  make  another  speech  to  the 
Senate?  lie  has  told  them  how  he  married  her — the  counterpart  will  be  to 
relate  "  a  plain  nnvamislied  tale  of  my  whole  course"  of  smothering  and 
stabbing  her  with  bolster  and  dagger.  "  Now  thou  art  my  Uentenant" — shows 
— if  not  stone-blindness — a  singular  confidence  in  the  futnrc. 

TALBOYS. 

The  Personages  who  come  in  at  the  End  look  at  the  matter  contrariwise. 
Othello  exalts  the  killing  of  his  wife  into  a  sacrifice  to  Justice.  But  Cassio? 
That  is  mere — pnre  Kevenge.  ^^  O  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives,— 
one  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge." 

NORTH. 

Upon  what  pedestal  does  Othello  stand  tiow — engaging  another  to  kill 
Cassio  in  the  dark,  for  his  own  revenge  ?  I  repeat  it,  surely  the  Noble  Moor 
is  now  very  much  disenuobled. 

TALBOT6. 

I  rejoice,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  have  so  completely  got  rid  of  that  nasty 
cough — your  voice  is  as  clear  as  a  bell.    Lungs  sound — 

NORTH. 

As  those  of  a  prize  bagpiper.  Talboys,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Shak- 
speare  shows  up  in  Othello  foul  passions — that  you  see  in  him  two  natures 
conjoined — the  moral  Caucasian  White,  and  the  animal  tropical  Black.  In 
the  Caucasian,  the  spuritual  or  angelical  in  us  attains  its  manifestation. 
In  the  offspring  of  the  tropics,  amongst  the  sands,  and  under  the  suns  (tf  AMca, 
the  animal  nature  takes  domination.  The  sands  and  suns  that-  breed  IdonB, 
breed  Men  with  Lion's  hearts  hi  them.  The  Lion  is  for  himself  noble,  but 
blood  of  the  Irrational  in  the  veins  of  the  Rational  is  a  contradiction.  The 
noblest  moral  nature  and  the  hot  blind  rage  of  animal  blood ! 

TALBOYS. 

Ay,  the  noblest  moral  nature,  and  high  above  every  other  evidence  of  it,  his 
love  of  Her — which,  what  it  was,  and  what  it  would  have  remained,  or  be- 
come— and  what  he  was  and  would  have  been,  had  lago  not  been  there— we 
may  imagine !  With  all  the  power  of  a  warrior,  and  a  ruler,  he  has  the 
sensibility  of  a  Lover — ^with  all  spontaneous  dignity  and  nobility,  he  has  the 
self-mastery  of  reason— before  his  overthrow. 

NORTH. 

Wherefore,  my  dear  Sheriff,  I  prefer  Othello  as  a  specimen  of  the  Eihioal 
Marvellous,  Like,  as  in  another  kingdom,  a  Winged  Horse  or  a  Centanr — 
the  meeting  of  two  natures  which  readily  hold  asunder.  All  tins  has  under 
the  ^thiop  complexion  its  full  force— less  if  you  mitigate — 1£  not  mitigate 

merely,  but  take  away,  where  are  we  all  ?  The  innate  repugnance  of  the 
White  Christian  to  the  Black  Moorish  blood,  is  the  nltunate  tragic  substra- 
tum—the "  must''  of  all  that  follows.  Else— mo^  Othello  White--4Uid,  I  say 
again,  see  where  we  are  ! 

TALBOT6. 

Shakspeare,  sir,  is  not  one  to  flinch  from  ^t  utmost  asTeoly  of  a 
Case. 

NORTH. 

Kot  he,  indeed— therefore  I  swear  Othello  is  4  Blackamoor. 
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TALB0T8. 

Nay— nay— my  dear  sir.  Compare  the  gross  Hamlet  of  Saxo  Gramma&us 
with  Oars. 

NORTH. 

Well,  do— bat  Othello — ^yon  doii*t  know  whence  he  is  deriyed.  He  is  a  tro- 
pical animal — kindred  to  the  lion — ^the  tiger — the  dragon — and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  the  rational  equipoise  of  the  facnlties  iw  stamp  the  Philosopher 
— and  he  is  everything  between  the  two. 

TALBOTS. 

An  Eloge,  indeed— perhaps  a  leetle  too  eulogistic. 

NORTH. 

No.  What  a  simple  sincerity  colours  the  narrative  of  his  love-making  I 
Is  yonr  imagination  bewitched  by  the  wild  storv  of  his  adventnroiis  life  ? 
Hers,  doubtless,  was  fascinated.  But  your  Mm/,  methinks,  is  won  to  ap- 
proving the  Venetian  Maiden*s  choice  by  a  profounder,  a  more  legitimate 
oiarm.  Wlio  ever  heard  Othello  relate,  and  hunff  back  firom  believing  him  ? 
He  is  honest,  and  she  is  honest.  That  is  the  bond  who^by  the  Parcn  united 
their  souls  and  their  threads.  Why  they  disunited  both— how  that  inllBmal 
intervention  of  Lachesis  and  Atropos  crossed  their  pure  souls  in  their  pare 
coiyunction,  let  Clotho — if  she  can— tell. 

TALBOYS. 

Let^s  be  more  cheerful. 

NORTH. 

Ay— let's. 

TALBOYS. 

Othello  shows  that  our  Good — our  excellence— our  capacity  of  happiness 
— ^lies  all  in  Lore.  That  our  light  in  which  we  walk— our  liffht  which  we  give 
forth — ^is  Love.  He  declares  this,  by  cleaving  to  this  Good — ^by  having  it — 
by  losing  it — by  recovering  it.  The  sdf-conscionsness  of  Othello  returns  to  its 
unison  with  universal  being — ^with  heaven^s  harmony  of  the  worlds.  lago 
denies  this  (rood — never  acknowledges  it — although  he  serves  involuntarily 
to  demonstrate  the  truth— of  which  Othello  perishes  the  self-sacrificed  witness. 
It  is  great,  sir,  in  the  Tragedy,  but  in  him  the  House  of  Love  is  divided  against 
itself.  His  jealousy,  child  of  his  love,  lifts  up  a  parriddal  hand,  wounds  and  is 
wounded— but  only  unto  its  own  death.  And  what  is  the  feeUng  left  by  the 
catastrophe? 

NORTH. 

Say,  my  friend,  say. 

TALBOYS. 

Peace— rest— repose— depth  of  tranquillity— like  the  sea  stilled  firom  storms. 

NORTH. 

The  charmed  calm  that  reflects  heaven. 

TALBOYS. 

Peace  grounded  in  this  proved  thought— that  Love  is  Best.  Of  all  the 
Persons,  whose  stars  will  you  accept  to  be  your  own?  If  you  are  a  man, 
Othello's ;  if  woman,  the  wronged  and  murdered  Doiidemona*s.  Stady  for 
ever  the  two  closing  and  summing  up  verses — '^  I  Idued  thee  ere  I  kiUed  thee; 
no  way  but  this— Killing  ^myself  to  die  upon  a  kiss !"  To  gather  up  all  the 
terror  that  is  past,  as  if  not  only  the  winds  were  upgathered  like  sleepinff 
flowers,  but  upgathered  into  the  sleeping  flowers.  I  don't  know  how  to  avoid 
oompariuff- all  unlike  as  the  characters  are— the  end  of  Romeo  and  Juliet — 
Lear  and  Cordelia— Othello  and  Desdemona.  I  never  can  separate  them. 
Love  the  mightiest  torn  asunder  in  lifl»— reunited  in  death.  Love— the  solace 
of  lapsed  and  mortal  humanity. 

NORTH. 

Lend  the  Old  Hobbler  your  arm. 
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Scene  n. — Pavilion, 

TiME'-Afier  Breakfout. 

North — ^Talboys — Seward -buller. 

NORTH. 
NOW  FO^  THE  GRAND  INQUIRY. 

How  loDg,  think  you,  was  OtocUo  Governor  of  Cyprus,  and  Desdemona  the 
Gencrars  wife  ? 

TALBOYS. 

How  long?  Why,  some  weeks,  or  some  months ;  quarter  of  a  year,  half  a 
year,  a  year. 

NORTH. 

A  most  satisfactory  answer  indeed  to  a  simple  question.  How  long  have  I 
been  Commander  of  the  Forces  at  Cladich  ? 

TALBOYS. 

Tents  pitched  on  the  14th  May  1849— This  is  the  24th  of  June  Ditto. 
You,  like  Michael  Cassio,  are  *^  a  great  arithmetician  "—and  can  calculate 
the  Days. 

NORTH. 

That^s  precise.  Lef  s  have  some  small  attempt  at  precision  with  respect  to 
the  time  at  Cyprus. 

TALBOYS. 

Well  then — a  Month— Two  Months. 

NORTH. 

And  you  are  a  Student — a  Scholar — in  Shakspeare  I 

TALBOYS. 

What  the  ace  do  you  mean  ? 

NORTH. 

Just  Two  Days. 

TALBOYS. 

What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?    The  Man  has  lost  his  Senses. 

NORTH. 

Who  ?    Shakspeare  ? 

TALBOYS. 

Really,  sir,  you  are  getting  daily  more  and  more  paradoxical — and  I  begin 
to  tremble  for  your  wits. 

NORTH. 

See  that  your  own  have  not  gone  a  wool-gathering,  Talboys.  Two  Months  f 
For  two  Months  read  two  Days— I  insist  on  it. 

TALBOYS. 

Gentlemen,  the  case  seems  serious.   What  would  you  propose? 

8EWARD. 

Let^s  hear  the  Sage. 

NORTH. 

Open  Shakspeares.    Act  11. — Scene  I. 

BULLER. 

All  ready,  sir. 

NORTH. 

A  Sea-port  Town  in  Cyprus — not  Nicosia,  the  capital  of  the  Island,  which  1$^ 
inland— thirty  miles  from  the  Sea— but  Famagusta. 

TALBOYS. 

So  says  in  a  note  Malone— what's  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

NORTH. 

I  wish  to  be  precise.    Ship  ahoy ! 

TALBOYS. 

**  The  ship  is  here  pat  in, 
A  Veronese;  Michael  CmsIo, 
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Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor^  Othelloi 
Is  come  on  shore  ^ — 

NORTH. 

'^  A  sail — a  sail — a  saill 
Mj  hopes  do  shape  him  for  the  GoTemor.** 

BUIXER. 

^  'Tis  one  lago,  Ancient  to  the  Qeneral." 

TALBOYS. 

^'  The  riches  of  the  ship  is  eome  on  shore!" 

BULLEB. 

'^  Ye  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees. 

NORTIi« 

The  Moor!    I  know  his  trumpet." 

There's  the  power  of  poetry  for  you~I  do  pity  poor  prose.  The  8e«- 
beach — town — ^fortifications — all  crowded  with  people  on  the  gase-oat— ^^ 
Aourt.  For  ships  on  the  stormy  sea.  Bat  not  a  ship  to  be  seen.  Obedient  to 
the  passion  of  the  people,  one  ship  after  another  appears  in  the  ofling'— ealntes 
and  is  sainted — is  within  the  Bay — inside  the  Breakwater-^drops  anchor — 
the  divine  Deademona  has  landed!-— Otheiio  has  her  in  his 


*0  my  soul's  joy! 
If  after  erery  tempest  comes  such  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  haye  waken'd  death! 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas 
Olympus-high;  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  heirs  from  heavenl" 

all  in  Jive  minutes — ^in  three  minntes — in  one  minnte — ^in  no  time— In  lesi  than 
no  time. 

TALBOYS. 

What's  yonr  drift? 

NORTH. 

Handle  Shakspeares !  Scene  U.— A  Street— On  the  day  of  OtheUo^a 
arrival— the  Proclamation  is  issued  "  that  there  is  fall  liberty  of  fbastibig  for 
this  present  honr  of  Five^  till  the  bell  has  told  Eleven" — for  besides  tiie  mere 
perdition  of  the  Torkish  Fleet,  it  is  the  ^  celebration  ofhi»  1119KM&." 

TALBorrs. 

We  all  know  that — go  on. 

SEWABD. 

His  nnptials !    Why,  I  thought  he  had  been  maxried  at  Venice ! 

NORTH. 

Who  cares  what  you  think?  Scene  ni.'—a  Hall  in  the  Castle— and  enter 
Othello,  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  attendants.    Othello  says — 

''Good  Michael,  look  yoo  to  the  guard  to-night: 
Let's  teach  ourselres  that  honourable  stop, 
Not  to  outsport  discretion." 

And  before  retiring  for  the  night  with  Desdemona,  he  says — 

"  Michael,  good  bight:  To-nwrro^iftiih  our  earlieH,' 
Lei  me  have  tpeech  wi^  youJ* 

TALBOTS. 

Why  lay  you  such  emphasis  on  these  unimportant  words  ? 

NORTH. 

They  are  not  unimportant.  Then  comes  the  Night  Brawl — as  schemed  by 
lago.  Othello,  on  the  spot,  cashiers  Gassio-^and  at  that  veiy  moment,  Des- 
demona entering  disturbed,  with  attendants,  he  says^ 

"  Look  if  my  gentle  love  is  not  rais*d  up.— 
Come,  Desdemona;  tis  the  soldiers'  lifb, 
To  hare  their  bahny  slumbers  wak'd  with  strife." 

lago  advises  the  unfortunate  Cassio  to  "  conflBSS  himself  freely'^  to  Desde- 
mona—who  will  help  to  put  him  in  his  place  again— and  Cassio  repliea — 
^^iaimes  in  the  maminff  I  will  beseech  Ae  wrtmom  jMsdmmia  to  wdsrUAe  far 
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me:  I  am  desperate  of  my  fortunes,  if  thetf  check  me  Aere/^—and  the  Scene 
concludes  with  these  words  of  lago's— 

'^  Two  things  are  to  be  done^^ 

My  wife  must  moTe  fbr  Casfdo  to  her  mistmsB; 

I'll  set  her  on; 

Myself,  the  while,  to  draw  ike  Moor  apart, 

And  bring  kim  futnp  when  he  may  Ccmio  find 

Solieiting  hit  wife ;  Ay,  that^t  the  way ; 

Dull  not  device  oy  ooldneee  and  delay,* 

^^  By  the  mass,  'tis  morning,'*  qnoth  lago^and  Act  n.  closes  with  the  dawn 
of  the  Second  Day  at  Cypms.    Yon  don't  deny  that  ? 

TALBOYS. 

Nobody  denies  it— nobody  ever  denied  it — ^nobody  ever  will  deny  it. 

KOBTH. 

Act  Third.    Now  fbr  Act  III. 

TALBOYS. 

Our  SIX  eyes— and  our  six  ears  are  all  wide  awake,  sir. 

NORTH. 

It  opens  before  the  Castle — as  the  «(wne  morning  is  pretty  well  advanced— 
and  Cassio  is  ordering  some  Musicians  to  play  "  Grood-morrow,  GreneraL" 

TALBOYS. 

On  the  same  morning  ?    I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Nobody  denies  it — nobody  ever  did  deny  it— nobody  ever  will  deny  it. 

TALBOYS. 

Not  so  fast,  sir. 

NORTH. 

^Vliy,  you  slow  Coach!  Cassio  says  to  the  Clown,  who  is  with  the  Musi- 
cians,  '*  There's  a  poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee:  if  the  Gentlewoman  that 
attends  the  General's  wife  be  stirring,  tell  her,  there's  one  Cassio  entreats 
her  a  little  favour  of  speech ;"— and  as  the  Clown  goes  off,  lago  enters — ^and 
says  to  Cassio^ 

'^  Yon  hate  not  been  a-hed,  then  ? 

And  Cassio  answers — 

Why,  no;  the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.    I  have  made  bold,  lago, 
To  send  in  to  your  wife.    My  suit  to  her 
Is,  that  she  will  to  Tirtaoos  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access. 

lago,  I'll  send  her  to  yon  presently; 

And  I'll  deyise  a  mean  to  draw  the  l^oor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  conyerse  and  business 
May  be  more  free." 

Emilia  then  enters,  and  tells  Cassio  that  all  will  soon  be  well— <^  the  Creneral 
and  his  AVife  are  talking  of  it — and  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly." — 

TALBOYS. 

All  this  does  not  positively  imply  that  the  preceding  night  was  the  night  of 
the  Brawl.  Cassio,  though  origmally  intending  it,  on  reflection  may  have 
thought  it  too  precipitate  to  apply  to  Desdemona  the  very  next  day ;  and 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  his  having  been  with  lago  till  daybreak  on 
some  subsequent  uight.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  Third  Act  com- 
mences on  the  morning  after  Cassio's  dismissal. 

NORTH. 

O  rash  and  inconsiderate  man  I 

TALBOYS. 

Who  is? 

NORTH. 

You.  It  is  not  quite  clear!  I  say  'tis  dear  as  mud  or  amber.  lago 
lias  with  such  hellish  haste  conceived  and  executed  his  machinations,  that 
Cassio  has  been  cai^ered  some  fbw  hours  after  luiding  in  Cyprus,    ik  thA 
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pride  of  success,  he  urges  on  Ctssio  to  apply  without  delay  to  Desdemoiui 
in  the  morning.  We  see  the  demi- devil  determined  to  destroy — ^*  By  the 
mass,  *tis  morning  —  pleasure  and  action  make  the  hours  seem  short." 
lago  may  have  gone  to  bed  for  a  few  hours — Cassio  had  not — '^Yoa 
hare  not  been  a-bed,  then." — "  Why,  no;  the  day  had  broke  before  we 
parted."  The  Time  of  the  end  of  Second  Act,  and  of  the  beginning  of  Third 
Act,  are  thus  connected  as  firmly  as  words  and  deeds  can  connect.  You  say 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  Cassio^s  having  been  with  lago  till  daybreak 
on  some  subsequent  night  I  Why,  who  the  devil  cares  to  know  that  Cassio 
had  not  been  to  bed  on  some  other  night  ?  His  not  having  been  to  bed  on  Me 
night  is  an  indication  of  his  anxiety,  and  lago^s  question  h  a  manifestation  of 
Ms  malevolence  cloaked  with  an  appearance  of  concern.  In  each  case  an  ap- 
propriate trait  of  character  is  brought  before  us ;  but  the  main  purpose  of  toe 
words  is  to  fix  the  time,  which  they  do  without  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 
They  demonstrate  that  the  Third  Act  opens  on  the  morning  immediately  sub- 
sequent  to  the  night  on  which  Act  Second  closes.  This  morning  dovetails 
into  that  night  with  an  exactness  which  nothing  could  improve. 

TALBOTS. 

Why  so  fierce,  my  good  sir? 

NORTH. 

Fierce !  I  may  well  be  fierce.  What  1  Cassio^s  desire  to  see  Desdemona 
cool  before  morning — lago^s  desire  to  drive  him  on  to  his  destruction  cool 
too — and  both  walk  away  without  further  heed — and  when  next  seen,  idter 
an  interval  of  some  weeks  or  months,  talking  about  not  having  been  in  bed 
during  some  other  night  on  which  nothing  particular  has  happened  I    Bah  1 

TALBOYS. 

Sir,  I  do  not  like  to  see  you  so  much  excited.  You  mistake  me— I  was 
merely,  at  your  bidding,  assisting  yon  in  your  expiscation  of  the  Time — ^we 
are  at  one  about  it — 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Talboys,  forgive  me— my  irascibility  is  a  disease — 

TALBOTS. 

Health— health— exuberant  health  of  mind  and  body— May  you  live  a 
thousand  years. 

NORTH. 

The  Third  Act,  then,  you  allow,  opens  on  the  morning  of  the  day  following 
the  night  on  which  the  Second  Act  closes  ? 

TALBOTS. 

I  not  only  allow,  my  dear  Sir,  I  insist  on  it.  Let  me  hear  any  man  deny 
It,  and  I  will  knock  the  breath  out  of  his  body !    Proceed,  Sir. 

NORTH. 

Obstinate  ?  I  never  called  you  obstinate,  my  dear  Talboys.  Well — let 
me  proceed,  with  you  for  an  ally.  In  this  same  scene,  First  of  Act  Thirds 
Cassio  says  to  Emilia, 

"  Yet,  I  beseech  you, 
If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done, 
Giye  me  advantage  of  eome  brief  discourse 
With  Desdemona  alone." 

And  Emilia  says  to  him, 

^  Pray  yon,  come  in  ; 
/  trt^^  baiow  you  ftkers  y<m  shall  hate  tisM 
To  speak  your  hosomfrtely, 
Ousio,  I  am  much  bound  to  you." 

And  off  they  go  to  sue  to  the  gentle  Desdemona. 

TALBOTS. 

Alas  I  somewhat  too  gentle. 

NORTH. 

Them  follows  Scene  n.  of  Act  m.— a  very  short  one— let  me  read  it  alond. 
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""  A  Eo<m  in  tlu  CoiUe. 
Enter  Othello,  Iaoo,  and  Gentlemen, 

Othello.    These  letters  giTe,  lago,  to  the  pilot ; 
And,  by  him,  do  my  datiea  to  the  State  ; 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works  ; 
Hepair  there  to  me. 

I<Mo,  Well,  my  good  Lord,  I'll  do*t. 

Othello,    This  fortification,  gentlemen,— shall  we  see't  t 

Gent,    We'll  wait  upon  your  lordship.  \,Exeunt,** 

Til  at  this  Scene  is  on  the  same  day  as  Scene  Second — and  with  little 
intermission  of  time — ^is  too  plain  to  require  proof.  Othello  here  sends 
olT  his  first  dispatches  to  Venice  by  the  pilot  who  had  bronght  him  safely  to 
Cyprns,  and  then  goes  ont  to  inspect  the  fortification.  That  is  in  the  nataral 
coarse  of  things — such  a  scene  at  any  subsequent  time  would  be  altogether 
without  meaning. 

TALBOYS. 

I  cannot  see  that,  sir. 

NORTH. 

None  so  blind  as  they  who  will  not  see. 

TALBOYS. 

There  again. 

NORTH. 

WTiat  do  you  want,  Talboys  ?        » 

TALBOYS. 

Have  the  goodness,  my  dear  sir,  to  pause  a  moment— and  go  back  to  the 
close  of  the  Scene  preceding  this  short  one.  Then  and  there,  Cassio,  as  we 
saw,  goes  into  the  Castle  with  Emilia,  *^  to  he  bestowed''^  that  he  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  asking  Desdemona  to  intercede  for  him  with  Othello.  But 
^^  to  be  bestowed"  may  mean  to  have  apartments  there — and  be  may  have 
been  living  in  the  Castle  for  several  days,  with  or  without  Othello's  know- 
ledge, before  that  short  Scene  which  you  have  just  now  quoted. 

NORTH. 

Living  in  the  Castle  for  several  days  !  With  or  without  Othello's  know- 
ledge !  Prodigious !  All  that  Cassio  asked  was,  **  the  advantage  of  some 
brief  discourse  ;^^  and,  that  he  might  have  that  advantage,  Emilia  gave  him 
apartments  in  the  Castle  I  And  there  we  may  suppose  him  living  at  rack 
and  manger,  lying  perdu  in  the  Governor's  House  I  Emilia  was  a  queer 
customer  enough,  but  she  could  hardly  have  taken  upon  herself  the  responsi- 
bility of  secreting  a  man  under  the  same  roof  with  Desdemona,  without  the 
sanction  of  her  Mistress — and  if  with  her  sanction,  what  must  we  think  of  the 
**  gentle  Lady  taarried  to  the  Moor  ?"  Talboys,  you  are  quizzing  the  old 
Gentleman. 

TALBOYS. 

I  give  it  up. 

NORTH. 

The  short  Scene  I  quoted,  then,  immediately  follows  the  preceding — ^in  time ; 
and  that  short  Scene  is  manifestly  introduced  by  Shakspeare,  merely  to  get 
Othello  out  on  the  ramparts  with  lago,  that  lago  may  brins  the  Moor 
"  plump  on  Cassio  soliciting  his  wife."    Scene  Third  op  Act  III. !    UnftirL 

TALBOYS. 

Ay,  ay,  sir.    Scene  Third  of  Act  III.    That  Is  the  Scene  of  Scenes. 

NORTH. 

Scene  Third  of  Act  III.,  accordingly,  shows  us  Desdemona,  Cassio,  aad 
Emilia  before  the  Castle— and  while  Cassio  is  "  soliciting  his  wife"—"  enter 
Othello  and  lago  at  a  distance." 

"  Emilia.  Madam,  here  comes 

My  Lord. 
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Ca9$io»  Madam,  111  take  my  leare. 

D€»d€wt<ma,  Why  stay. 

And  hear  me  speak. 

Camo,    Maoam,  not  now';  I  am  wry  ill  «U  ea$i — 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purposes. 

Diidemona,    Well — well — 
Do  yonr  discretion.  [JSrtt  Camio.*' 

Down  to  this  exit  of  Cassio,  we  arc  on  the  morning  or  foreiioon  of  the  Second 
DajatCjpras.  Everyjword  said  proves  we  are.  Cassio^s  parting  word» 
prove  it.  "  Madam,  not  now— Tm  very  ill  at  ease — ^nnflt  for  my  own  pnr- 
poses.*'  He  had  been  up  all  night — had  been  dnmk— cashiered.  He  sees 
Othello  condng  —  his  heart  sinks  —  and  he  retreats  in  shame  and  fear — 
•«  unfit  for  his  own  purposes." 

TALBOTS. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

la  Scene  First  of  Act  HI.,  Emilia  tells  Cassio  that  she  will  do  a  particnUr 
ildng^do  it  of  course — gvam  primum — as  a  thing  that  requires  no  delay,  and 
demands  haste— and  in  Scene  UI.  she  appears  having  done  it.  In  Scene  ilrst 
die  tells  Cassio  that  she  will  brin^  him  to  speak  with  Desdemona  about 
his  replacement — and  in  Scene  Third,  before  the  Castle,  we  find  that  she 
has  done  this.  The  opportunity  came  immediately — it  was  made  to  her  hand 
—Hall  that  was  necessary  was  that  Othello  should  not  be  present— and  he  was 
not  present.  He  had  gone  out  on  business.  Now  was  just  the  nick  of  time 
for  Cassio  to  bespeak  Dcsdemona^s  Intefcession,  and  now  was  just  the  nick  of 
time  on  which  that  intercession  was  by  him  bespoken.  Nothmg  could  be  more 
nioelly  critical  or  opportune. 

TALBOTS. 

Between  us,  sir,  we  have  tied  down  Scene  m.  of  Act  Third  to  the  Fore- 
noon of  the  Second  Day  at  Cyprus. 

XORTB. 

We  have  Ued  down  Shakspeare  thus  fiur  to  Short  Tqie  as  Cmnia— and 
to  Short  Time  we  shall  tie  him  down  till  the  Catastrophe.  Osbslm  mur* 
2>snED  Desdemona  that  vert  night. 

TALBOTS. 

Ko— no— no.    Impossible. 

N<»KTH. 

Inevitably— and  of  a  dead  certainty. 

TALBOTB. 

How— how,  sir? 

NORTH. 

Why  will  an  Eagle  be  an  Owl? 

TALBOTS. 

A  compliment  and  a  banter — 

NORTH. 

^^Ji  you  Owl  I  we  have  just  seen  Cassio  slink  away — all  is  plain  sailing- 
now— Talboys— for  lago  by  four  words  seals  her  doom. 

"*  Ha!  IlihenoiAatl 

Othello.    What  dost  thou  aay  ! 

lago.    Nothing,  my  lord  :  or  if— I  know  not  what. 

Othello.    Was  not  that  Caaeio  parted  from  my  wife  t 

lago.    Cassio,  my  Lord !    No,  sore ;  I  cannot  think  it. 
That  he  would  steal  away  to  guilty-like 
Seeing  you  coming," 

Mark  what  follows— there  is  not  a  moment  of  Intermission  in  the  Aetion 
down  to  end  of  this  Scene  Third  of  Act  Third,  which  yon  well  call  the  Scene 
of  Scenes,  by  which  time  Othello  has  been  convinced  of  Desdemona's  goUt^ 
and  has  resolved  on  her  Death  and  Cassio's. 

TALBOTS. 

2^0^  A  moment  of  Intermission  I    Let's  look  to  it— if  it  indeed  be 
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TALBOT8. 

I  ait  oorreeted.    Go  on. 

NORTH. 

Othello  and  Deademona  have  jnat  gone  ont — to  do  the  hononn  at  the  Din- 
ner Table  to  the  generous  Islanders.  He  most  hare  been  a  strange  Chairman 
— ^for  though  not  yet  absolntely  mad,  his  sonl  was  aorelj  changcSU  Perhaps 
he  made  some  apology,  and  was  not  at  that  Dinner  at  all— perhaps  it  waa 
never  eaten — but  we  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  little  while ;  and  Endlia,  who 
remains  behind,  picks  up  the  fatal  handkerchief,  and,  with  a  strange  wilftilneaa, 
or  worse,  says — 

'III  have  the  work  ta'en  out. 
And  gire't  lago." 

lago  snatches  it  from  her— and  in  soliloqny  says^ 

"  I  will  in  Cassio's  lodgings  lose  this  napkin, 
And  let  him  find  it." 

^  This  may  do  something, — 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  the  poison  : 
Dangerous  oonceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poiaonsi, 
Which  at  the  first,  are  scarce  found  to  distaste  ; 
But,  with  a  little,  act  upon  the  blood. 
Bum  like  the  mines  of  sulphur. — I  did  say  so : — 

Enter  Othkllo. 
Look  !  where  he  comes  !  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  tiie  worid. 
Shall  cTor  medicine  thee  to  that  nteet  derp 
Which  thou  ow'dtt  yesUrday.** 

Then  follows,  withont  break,  all  the  rest  of  this  dreadful  Third  Scene.  The 
first  dose  of  the  poison — the  second,  and  third,  and  fourth — are  idi  given  on 
one  and  the  same  day.  The  mineral  has  gnawed  through  all  the  coats  of  the 
stomach — and  He  has  sworn  to  murder  Her—uH  in  one  day.  We  have  Iago*a 
word  for  it.  Yesterday  his  sleep  was  sweet — how  happy  he  was  then  we  can 
imagine— how  miserable  he  is  now  we  see — *' what  a  difference  to  him^"  and 
ill  him,  between  Saturday  and  Sunday ! 

^'O,  blood!  lago,  blood  I 

Now  by  yond'  marble  heayen, 

In  the  doe  rcTcrence  of  a  sacred  tow, 

I  here  engage  my  words. 

lago.    Do  not  rise  yet  {Knedi. 

Witness,  yon  erer-buming  lights  aboTe  ! 
You  elements,  that  clip  us  round  about ! 
Witness,  that  here  lago  doth  giro  up. 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart. 
To  wronged  Othello's  service  !    Let  him  oommand, 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse. 
What  bloody  work  soeyer.** 

TALBOYS. 

Thou  Great  origmal  Short-Timeist !  Unanswerable  art  Thou.  Bat  let  m 
look  at  the  close  of  this  dreadful  Third  Act. 

Othello,    I  greet  thy  Ioto, 
Not  with  Tain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  bonnteons. 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to't : 
Within  then  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  say, 
That  Cassio's  not  aliTe. 

IcMo.    My  friend  is  dead ;  'tia  done  at  your  reqne&i : 
But  let  her  liTe. 

Othdlo.    Damn  her,  lewd  minx  !  O,  damn  her ! 
Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw. 
To  fdrnJsh  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 
To  the  fkir  doTil.    Now  art  thon  my  lieutenant. 

Jago,    I  am  your  own  for  OTer. 
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OOeUo,    OpudonflM; 'twill  do  Bf  food  to  nalk. 
OBeadeaonal 
J}t$d€wu)9M»  My  liQXd  1 

OOeOo.  6fet  jk>m  to  bed  ob  the  iuiatU,  lwiUh$  rtimrmidfor^kwiik.** 

Desdemona  obeys — the  bed-scene  folkmv — and  she  i$  murdered.    What  say 
jon,  Seward? 

BEWABD* 

"  I  say  ditto  to  Mr  Barke." 

KORTH. 

BoUer? 

BVLUCB. 

•  I  say  ditto  to  Mr  North. 

KOVTB. 

Why  have  both  of  yon  been  so  silent? 

BEWARD. 

I  knew  it  all  before. 

TALBOTe. 

What  a  bouncer  1 

BUIXEB* 

I  never  speak  when  I  am  bnskuig  Flies.  Tfaere\s  a  Profeasor  forymi— faix 
red  and  six  black)~pretty  fall  in  the  body— long- winged— liker  eagle  than 
insect — sharper  than  needle — and  with  barb  "  inextricable  as  the  gored  Uon'a 
bite.'*    Lnnch-gong.    To  the  Deeside. 

NORTH. 

Verdict :  Dksdkmoina  Murdered  bt  Qmux)  on  the  6eoorx>  Kigbt 
IN  Cyprus. 


Time — At  tmd  t^tr  Lunch^ 
North — ^Talboys — Seward — ^Buller. 

NOBXH. 

Haying  demonstrated  Short  Time  at  Ctfbub,  let  as  now,  if  it 

gentlemen,  show  forth  Long  Time  at  Cyprus. 

TALBOYB. 

With  all  our  heart.  We  have  demontiraiediht  one,  let  ns  sh&wftM  the 
other. 

NORTH. 

And  as,  in  onr  Demonstration  of  Short  Tnne,  we  kept  Lcmg  Time  out  of 
B^ght^-excUided  him  from  the  Tent— 

BULLER. 

Pardon  me,  air.    I  for  one  was  beginning  to  fisel  hia  inflaeaoe. 

NORTH. 

How? 

BmXEB. 

In  thai  contraction  and  expansion  of  tJie  jaws  denoted  by  that  anoat 
expressive  and  characteristic  word  Yawn  ;  for  Seward  and  I  wen  bni 
Ustenera. 

NOBISL 

I  donH  believe  yon  heard  one  word. 

BULLER. 

I  did— aeyeral ;  and  spoiled  a  promising  Palmer  in  idly  trying  to  andit 
your  discourse  at  the  interesting  point  of  qnarrdi— joat  aa  yon,  shr,  tfaansw^ 
yonrself  back  on  yonr  Swing,  with  an  angiy  jeik,  and  Talbm  started  iip» 
«( like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas  remoyed,"  endangering  the  atability  of  the  Tent. 
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I  cannot  listen  to  thtt  line,  even  now,  without  a  feeUng  of  the  heart-dekoeM 
of  protracted  time—*'  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  twk" — Umffuukei  !  even 
onto  death.    I  think  of  that  fine  lino  in  Wordsworth— 

^  So  fades— to  languitkei — growi  dim,  and  dies." 

SEWARD. 

Pool 

NORTH. 

Seward,  the  remark  is  a  fine  one. 

TALBOTS. 

Far  on  in  this  Scene,  Othello  sajs  to  lago — 

^  If  more  thoa  dost  perceiye,  let  me  know  more  : 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  ohserye." 

lago  has  not  siud  that  he  had  perceived  anything,  bnt  Othello,  greatly  dis* 
tnrbed,  speaks  as  if  lago  had  said  that  he  had  perceired  a  good  deal ;  and  we 
might  believe  that  they  had  been  a  long  time  at  Cyprus.  Otiiello  thein  aaya — 

^  This  honest  creature,  donhtlees, 
Sees  and  knows  more,  mnch  more,  than  he  unfolds." 

In  all  this,  sir,  we  surely  have  a  feeling  of  longish  time.     ^ 

SBWABD. 

Poo! 

NORTH. 

Heed  him  not — English  manners.    We  have — 

TALBOTS. 

"  0  curse  of  marriage  ! 
That  we  can  call  those  delicate  creatures  oun — 
And  not  their  appetites." 

This  is  the  language  of  a  some  time  married  man— not  of  a  man  the  morning 
after  his  nuptials. 

NORTH. 

Tlie  Handkerchief. 

TALBOTS. 

Ay — ^Emilia's  words. 

*'  I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin ; 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor-^ 
My  wayward  husband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Woo*d  me  to  steal  it ;  but  she  so  loves  the  token, 
(For  he  coignr'd  her,  she  would  ever  keep  it,) 
That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her. 
To  kiss,  and  talk  to." 

Here  we  have  long  time,  and  no  mistake.  lago  has  wooed  her  to  steal  it  a 
hundred  times !    When  and  where  ?    Since  their  arrival  at  Cyprus. 

8BWARD. 

I  donH  know  that. 

TALBOTS. 

Nor  do  I.  But  I  say  the  words  naturally  give  us  the  impression  of  long 
time.  In  none  of  his  soliloquies  at  Venice,  or  at  Cyprus  on  their  first  anivtl, 
has  lago  once  mentioned  that  Handkerdiief  as  the  chief  instrument  of  his 
wicked  design— and  therefore  £milia*s  words  imply  weeks  at  Cyprus, — 

^  What  will  you  give  me  now 
'  For  that  same  handkerchief  I 

logo.  What  handkerchief  t 

Emilia.    Why,  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desdemona ; 
That  which  so  often  you  did  bid  me  steal** 


Go  on. 


NORTH. 
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Bianea,    And  I  wbi  geing  to  your  lodging,  Caisio. 
What  I  keep  a  week  airay  t  aeTen  dava  and  si^ilat 
Eight  acne  eight  hoaza  t    And  lofenr  abaani  hom^ 
More  tedioua  than  the  dial  eight  aeon  tiaui  t 

0  weary  reckoaing  I 

Coiiio.  Pardon  me,  Bianea ; 

1  haTe  this  while  with  leaden  thonghta  been  prefli'd ; 
But  I  shall,  in  a  more  continuate  time. 

Strike  off  the  score  of  abeenoe." 

Here  the  reproaches  of  Bianea  to  Cassio  develop  long  time.  For,  besides  his 
week*8  absence  from  her  house,  there  is  implied  the  preceding  time  neoesMrj 
foiT  contracting  and  habitnally  carrying  on  the  illicit  attachment.  Bianea  is  a 
Cjpma  householder;  Cassio  sups  at  her  house;  his  intimacy,  whicli  hag 
Tarious  expressions  of  continuance,  has  been  formed  with  her  tiiere ;  he  has 
found  her,  and  grown  acquainted  with  her  there,  not  at  Yenice.  I  know  it 
has  been  suggested  that  she  was  his  mistress  at  Venice — ^that  she  came  with 
the  squadron  from  Venice ;  and  that  her  last  cohabitation  with  CUssio  had 
taken  place  in  Venice  about  a  week  ago — but  for  belieying  this  there  is  here 
not  the  slightest  ground.  *^  What  I  keep  a  week  away?"  would  be  a 
strange  exclamation,  indeed,  from  one  who  knew  that  he  had  been  bnt  a  day 
on  shore— had  landed  along  with  herself  yestorday  ftt>m  the  same  ship— end 
had  been  a  week  cooped  up  from  her  in  a  separate  berth.  And  Bianea,  seeing 
the  handkerchief,  and  being  told  to  **  take  me  this  work  out,^  cries— 
''  0  Cassio  !  whence  came  this ! 
This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  fHend. 
To  the  felt  absence  now  I  fed  a  ccraie:'* 

^'To  the  felt  absence,"  Eight  score  eight  hours!  the  canse?  Some  new 
mistress  at  Cyprus— not  fon^  separation  at  sea. 

NOBTH. 

Then,  Talboys,  in  Act  IV.,  Scene  I.,  Othello  is  listening  to  the  conversatlioa 
of  lago  and  Cassio,  which  he  believes  relates  to  his  wife.    lago  says — 

^'  She  giyes  it  oat  that  you  ahall  mairy  har ; 
Do  you  intend  it  t 
Catsio.    Ha  !  ha !  ha ! 

Otktllo.  Do  yon  triomph,  Eoman !    Do  yoa  triumph  f 
lago.    Faith !  the  cry  goes,  thca  jfoii  tktul  marry  her. 
Castio.    Pr*ythee,  say  true. 
IfMo.    I  am  a  rery  ^lain  else. 
Othello,    Have  you  scored  me  f    WelL" 

That  is,  have  you  marked  me  for  destruction,  in  order  tiiat  you  may  many 
my  wife?  Othello  believes  that  Cassio  is  said  to  entertain  an  intention  of 
marrying  Dcsdemona,  and  infers  that,  as  a  prdimlnaiy^  he  must  be  pnt  ont 
of  the  way.  This  on  the  first  day  after  marriage?  No,  surely— long  time 
at  Cyprus. 

TALBOTS. 

lago  says  to  Cassio, 

^'  My  Lord  is  fallen  into  an  epilepsy : 
This  is  his  second  fit :  he  had  one  ynUrday, 

Ocano.    Rah  hini  abont  the  templaa. 

I<»go,  No,  fttbear ; 

The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  ooana : 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth ;  aadj  by-and-by^ 
Breaks  ont  to  savage  madness." 

This  is  a  lie— bnt  Cassio  believes  it.  Cassio  could  not  have  believed  it«  and 
therefore  lago  would  not  have  told  it,  had  '*  yesterday"  been  tiie  dar  of  ttie 
triumphant,  joyful,  and  happy  airival  at  Cypms.  Assondly,  Caaato  knew 
that  Othello  had  had  no  fit  thai  day ;  that  day  he  was  Othello's  lieutenant — 
lago  but  his  Ancient— and  lago  could  know  notUng  of  aiif  fits  that  Cassio 
knew  not  of— therefbre— Long  Time. 
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EmUia,  But  then  I  saw  no  harm  ;  and  then  I  heard 
Each  syllable,  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 

(Hheiio,  What,  did  they  never  whisper  ! 
EmU'xa,  Never,  my  Lord. 

(nhello.  Nor  send  you  out  o*  the  way ! 
Emilia.  Never. 

(Hki!llo.  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mask,  nor  nothing  { 

KmUui.  Never,  my  Lord. 
Othello,  Tliat's  strange." 

If  all  this  relates  to  their  residence  at  Cyprus,  it  indicates  many  weeks. 

SEWARD. 

Ay — If. 

NORTH. 

What  wicked  whisper  was  that  ?    Did  you  whisper,  Duller  ? 

DULLER. 

No.  I  have  not  once  whispered  for  a  quarter  of  a  century — My  whispering 
days  have  long  been  over. 

NORTH. 

Then  a  word  about  Emilia.  "  I  pry  thee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her,"  say* 
Othello,  going  on  board  at  Venice,  to  lago.  In  the  slight  way  in  which  sach 
arrangements  can  be  touched,  this  request  is  conclusive  evidence  to  £milia*B 
being  then^r^^  placed  about  Desdemona*s  person.  It  has  no  sense  else ;  nor 
is  there  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  a  prior  acquaintance,  at  least  inti- 
macy. What  had  an  Ensign's  wife  to  do  with  a  Nobleman^s  daughter  ?  and 
now  she  is  attached  as  an  Attendant.  Now,  consider,  first,  Emilia's  character. 
She  seems  not  very  principled,  not  very  chaste.  She  gives  you  the  notion  of  a 
tolerably  well- practised  Venetian  Wife.  Hear  Iago*s  opinion, who  suspects  her 
with  two  persons,  and  one  on  general  rumour.  Yet  how  strong  her  affection 
for  Desdemona,  and  her  faith  in  her  purity !  She  witnesses  for  her,  and  she 
dies  for  her !  I  ask,  how  long  did  that  affection  and  that  opinion  take  to  grow  ? 
ft  few  days  at  Venice,  and  a  week  while  they  were  sea-sick  aboard  ship  ? 
No.  Weeks — months.  A  gentle  lady  once  made  to  me  that  fine  remark, — 
"  Emilia  has  not  much  worth  in  herself,  but  is  raised  into  worth  by  her  contact 
with  Desdemona — into  heroic  worth !"  "  I  care  not  for  thy  sword — I'll  make 
thee  known,  though  I  lost  twenty  lives."  And  that  bodeful  '*  Perchance,  lago, 
I  will  ne'er  go  home"  1  what  does  it  mean?  but  a  dim  surmise,  or  a  clear, 
that  what  she  will  disclose  will  bring  the  death  upon  her  from  his  dagger,  which 
it  brings.  The  impure  dying  a  voluntary  martyr  for  the  pure  is  to  the  highest 
degree  affecting — is  the  very  manner  of  Shakspeare,  to  express  a  principal 
character  by  its  influence  on  subordinate  ones — has  its  ot^h  moral  sublimity ; 
but  moi*e  than  all,  for  our  purpose,  it  witnesses  time.  Love,  and  Faith,  and 
Fidelity,  won  from  her  in  whom  these  virtues  are  to  be  first  created  I 

SEWARD. 

Very  fine.    My  deai*  sir,  you  are  not  angry  with  me  ? 

TALB0Y8. 

Angry  ?  Not  he.    Look  on  his  face — how  mild ! 

NORTH.  •: 

Othello,  in  liis  wrath,  calls  Emilia  ^^a  closet-lock-and-key  of  villanous  seerets : 
and  yet  she'll  kneel  and  pray ;  I  have  seen  her  do't."  Where  and  wlien  ?  It' 
could  only  have  been  at  Cyprus ;  and  such  language  denotes  a  somewhat  long 
attendance  there  on  Desdemona. 

SEWARD. 

Ingenious — and  better  than  so. 

NORTH. 

"  Some  of  your  function,  mistress,"  renewed  to  Emilia — when,  after  con- 
versing with  Desdemona,  Othello  is  going  out — is  his  treatment  of  one  whom  he 
supposes  to  have  been  serviceable  to  bis  wife^s  and  Cassio^s  amour.  Where  ?. 
There,  only  there,  in  Cyprus,  by  all  witnessing,  palpably.  She  could  not 
before.  He  speaks  to  her  as  professional  in  snch  services,  therefore  long  deal* 
Ing  in  them ;  but  this  all  respects  this  one  intrigne,  not  her  previous  life.  The 
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KORTII. 

Speak  with  yoar  natural  tone  as  if  yon  were  sitting,  Seward,  and  not  with 
that  Parliamentary  sing-song  in  which  Statesmen,  with  their  coat-tails  periled 
np  behind,  declaim  on  the  State  of  Europe — 

SEWAKI). 
I  IMAOINR,    81R,   THAT  SllAKSPEAHE  ASSUMED   THE    MARRIAGE  TO  HAVE 
TAKEN  PLACE  SOME  TIME  BEFORE  THE  COMMEKCEMBNT  OF  THE  PlAT — SUFFI- 
CIENTLY LONG   TO   ADMIT   THE    FOSSlBILrTY  OF  A  COURSE  OF  GUILT  BEFORE 

THE  Play  opens.  I  imagine  that,  with  this  general  idea  in  his  mind,  he  gave 
his  full  and  unfettered  attention  to  the  working  out  of  the  Plot,  which  has 
no  reference  to  tlie  time,  circa mstances,  or  history  of  the  Marriage,  bnt 
relates  exclasively  to  the  Moor's  Jealousy.  Therefore  the  indications  of  past 
time  at  Venice  are  vague,  and  rarely  scattered  through  the  Dialogue. 

talboys. 

A  more  astounding  discover^'  indeed,  Seward,  than  any  yet  announced  by 
that  Stunner,  Christopher  North.    Pardon  me,  sir. 

north. 

We  have  said  our  say,  Shirra ;  let  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  his  County  say 
his — 

TALBOYS. 

And  the  Chairman  of  the  Quarter-Sessions,  and  President  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  the  Land's  End  say  his. 

buller. 
I  can  beat  you  at  Chess. 

TALBOYS. 

You  I !  I 

NORTH. 

Gentlemen,  let  there  be  no  bad  blood. 

SEWARD. 

Supposing  that  this  was  Shakspeare's  general  idea  of  the  Plot,  I  would  first 
beg  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  marriage  has  taken  place — none  of  os 
know  how  long — before  the  beginning  of  the  PSty. 

TALBOYS. 

The  same  night — the  same  night. 

SEWARD. 

I  said — ^none  of  us  know  how  long ;  and  as  you  are  a  Lawyer,  Mr  Tal- 
boys— 

TALBOYS. 

For  goodness*  sake,  my  dear  Seward,  don^t  mister  me — 

SEWARD. 

The  only  evidence,  my  dear  Talboys,  as  to  the  history  of  the  marriage  is 
that  given  by  Koderigo  in  the  First  Scene.  He,  with  the  most  manifest 
anxiety  to  prove  himself  an  honest  witness,  declares  that  now,  at  midnight, 
Desdemona  had  eloped  —  not  with  the  Moor,  but  with  no  *^  worse  nor 
better  guard,  bnt  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier,  to,^*  &c.,  &c. 
She  has  fled  alone  from  her  father's  house ;  and  Roderigo,  being  interrogated, 
"  Are  they  married,  think  ye  ?  "  answers,  **  Truly  I  think  they  are." 

TALBOYS. 

What  do  you  say  to  lago's  saying  to  Cassio — 

*'  Faith  he  to-night  has  boarded  a  land  Carrack  : 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he's  made  for  erer. 
Camo.  I  do  not  understand. 
lago.  lie's  married." 

SEWARD. 

It  cannot  be  inferred,  from  these  words,  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  Desdemona  and  Othello  had  come  together  as  roan  and  wife.  The 
words  are  quite  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  their  marriage  had  taken 
place  some  time  before ;  also  quite  consistent  with  Iago*s  knowledge  of  that 
event.  It  was  not  his  cue  or  his  humour  to  say  more  than  he  did.  Why 
ebould  he  ? 
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was  to  accompany  licr  husband  to  Cyprus.    And  tbe  elopement  from  her 
father  to  her  husband  did  take  place  just  in  time. 

TALBOYS. 

Is  that  i^hat  people  call  plausible ? 

*  8EWA11D. 

All  the  difficulties  of  Time  arc  thus  removed  in  a  moment.  In  a  blaze  of 
light  wo  see  Lon(*  Timk  at  A'kmce — Short  Time  at  Cyprus. 

11ULT.ER. 

Long  Time  at  Venice— Shout  Time  at  Cyprus.  That's  the  Ticket. 
Yon  Scotsmen  are  not  wholly  without  Tusight ;  but  for  seeing  into  the  heart 
of  the  bole — or  of  the  stone— 

TALB0Y8. 

Give  me  a  Devonshire  Cidcr-swillor  or  a  Cornish  Miner. 

NORTH. 

What  1  Can't  we  discuss  a  Groat  Question  in  the  Drama  without  these 
unseemly  personal  and  national  broils.     For  shame,  Talboys. 

TALIIOYS. 

Yon  Scotsmen  indeed ! 

*'  Nay,  but  he  prated, 
And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Agaiitst  Yorn  lloxoiR." 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Seward,  let's  hear  how  you  support  your  Theory. 

reward. 

A  great  deal  of  weight,  my  dear  Mr  North,  is  to  be  attached  to  the  calm 
tone — the  husbnudlike  and  matronlike  demeanour  of  Othello  and  Desdemona 
when  confronted  with  the  Senate.  That  scene  certainly  impresses  one  with 
the  conviction  that  they  had  been  man  and  wife  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

NORTH. 

Very  good,  Seward — very  good. 

SEWARD. 

I  do  indeed  think,  sir,  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  show  much  more 
composure  throughout  the  whole  of  that  Scene,  than  is  very  reconcileable  with 
the  idea  that  this  was  their  nuptial  night.  Othello's  ^'  natural  and  prompt 
alacrity"  in  undertaking  the  wars*  was  scarcely  complimentary  to  his  virgin 
Spouse  upon  this  supposition  ;  and  Desdemona's  cool  distingnishings  between 
the  paternal  and  marital  claims  on  her  duty  seem  also  somewhat  too  matronly 
for  the  occasion. 

NORTH. 

Very  good — very  good— my  dear  Seward,  I  like  your  obscr\'ation  much, 
that  the  demeanour  of  the  married  pair  before  the  Senate  has  a  stamp  of 
composure.  That  is  finely  felt ;  but  I  venture  to  aver,  my  dear  friend,  that 
we  must  otherwise  understand  it.  The  dignity  of  their  spirits  it  is  that 
holds  them  both  composed.  Invincible  self-coUectedness  is  by  more  than 
one  person  in  the  Play  held  up  for  a  characteristic  quality  of  Othello.  To  a 
mind  high  and  strong,  which  Desdemona's  is,  the  exigency  of  a  grand  crisis, 
which  overthrows  weaker  and  lower  minds,  proiluces  composure;  from  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  for  self-possession  ;  and  involuntarily  from  the  tension 
of  the  powers — their  sole  direction  to  the  business  that  passes — which  leaves 
no  thought  free  to  stray  into  disorder,  and  the  inquietude  of  personal  regards. 
Add,  on  the  part  of  Othello,  the  gravity,  and  on  that  of  Desdemona  the 
awe  of  the  Presence  in  which  they  stand,  speak,  and  act ;  and  yon  have 
ennobling  and  sufficing  tragical,  that  is  loftily  and  pathetically  poetical, 
motives  for  that  elate  presence  of  mind  which  both  show.  Now  all  the  great- 
ness and  grace  vanish,  if  you  suppose  them  calm  simply  because  they  have 
been  married  these  two  months.  That  is  a  reason  fit  for  Thalia,  not  for 
Melpomene. 

TALBOYS. 

Let  any  one  English  among  all  the  two  of  you  answer  that. 
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temptation  with  a  circumstantial  necessity— a  gallant  adventure  in  usual 
estimatioD. 

NORTH. 

The  thiDg  most  prep<^terous  to  me  in  a  long  marriage  at  Venice,  is  the 
continued  lying  position  in  which  it  places  Othello  and  Desdemona  towards 
her  father.  Two  months — say — or  three  or  four — of  difficult  deception  I 
when  the  uppermost  characteristic  of  both  is  dear-sonledness — the  most  mag- 
nanimous sincerity.  By  that,  before  anything  else,  are  they  kindred  and  fit 
for  one  another.  On  that,  before  anything  else,  is  the  Tragedy  grounded — 
on  his  unsuspicious  openness  which  is  drawn,  against  its  own  nature,  to  sus- 
pect her  purity  that  lies  open  as  earth's  bosom  to  the  sun.  And  she  is  to  bo 
killed  for  a  dissembler!  In  either,  immense  contrast  between  the  person 
and  fate.    That  These  Two  should  truckle  to  a  domestic  lie ! 

TALB0Y8. 

No.  The  Abduction  and  Marriage  were  Of  one  stroke— one  effort — one 
plot.  When  Othello  says,  *^  That  I  have  ta*en  away — that  I  have  married 
ner  " — ^he  tells  literally  and  simply  that  which  has  happened  as  it  happened, 
in  the  order  of  events. 

SEWARD. 

Why  should  not  Othello  marry  Desdemona,  and  keep  her  at  her  father's, 
as  theorised  ? 

NORTH. 

It  is  out  of  his  character.  He  has  the  spirit  of  command,  of  lordship, 
of  dominion — an  animus  impertosus.  This  element  must  be  granted  to  fit 
him  for  his  place ;  and  it  is  intimated,  and  is  consistent  with  and  essential 
to  his  whole  fabric  of  mind.  Then,  he  would  not  put  that  which  belonged 
to  him  out  of  his  power^  in  hostile  keeping — his  wife  and  not  his  wife.  It  is 
contrary  to  his  great  love,  which  desires  and  would  feed  upon  her  continual 
presence.  And  against  his  discretion,  prudence,  or  common  sense,  to  risk 
that  Brabantlo,  discovering,  might  in  fury  take  sudden  violent  measures — 
shut  her  up  in  a  convent,  or  turn  her  into  the  streets,  or  who  knows  what — 
kill  her. 

TALBOYS. 

Then  the  insupportable  consideration  and  question,  how  do  they  come 
together  as  man  and  wife  ?  Does  she  come  to  his  bedroom  at  his  pri- 
vate Lodgings,  or  his  quarters  at  the  Sagittary  ?  Or  docs  he  go  to  hers  at 
her  father's,  climbing  a  garden  wall  every  night  like  Romeo,  bribing  the 
porter,  or  trusting  Ancilla  ?  Ton  cannot  figure  it  out  any  way  without  degru' 
datkm^  and  something  ludicrous ;  and  a  sense  of  being  entangled  in  the 
iippractlcable. 

NORTH. 

The  least  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  invests  the  sanctimony  of  marriage 
with  the  air  of  an  illicit  ambur. 

TALBOYS. 

Then  the  high-minded  Othello  running  the  perpetual  and  imminent  risk  of 
being  caught  thieving — slipping  through  loop-holes — mouse-holes — key-holes. 
What  in  Komco  and  Juliet  is  romance,  between  Othello  and  Desdemona  is 
almost  pollution. 

NORTH. 

What  a  desolating  of  the  Manners  of  the  Flay  I  Will  you  then,  in  order  to 
evade  a  difficulty  of  the  mechanical  construction,  clog  and  whelm  the  poetry, 
and  moral  greatness  of  the  Play,  with  a  preliminary  debasement?  Introduce 
your  Hero  and  Heroine  under  a  cloud  ? 

TALBOYS. 

And  how  can  you  show  that  Othello  could  not  at  any  moment  have  taken 
her  away,  as  at  last  yon  suppose  him  to  do,  having  a  motive  ?  Mind — ^he 
knows  that  the  wars  are  on — he  does  not  know  he  shall  be  sent  for  that 
night.  He  does  not  know  that  he  may  not  have  to  keep  her  a  week  at  his 
quartere. 
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NORTH. 

Yonr  hand.  Bat  if,  my  dear  Seward,  Shakspeare  electa  time  at  Yenioe,  he 
wilfally  clouds  his  two  excellent  Persons  with  many  shadows  of  indecomm, 
and  clogs  his  Action  with  a  procedure  and  a  state  of  affairs,  which  your  Ima- 
gination loses  itself  in  attempting  to  define — with  improbabilities — ^with  im- 
practicabilities—with impossibilities.  If  he  was  resolute  to  have  a  well-sos- 
tained  logic  of  Time,  I  say  it  was  better  for  him  to  have  his  Two  Months 
distinct  at  Cyprus.  I  say  that,  with  his  creative  powers,  if  he  was  deter- 
mined to  have  Two  Calendar  Months,  from  the  First  of  May  to  the  First  of 
July,  and  then  in  One  Day  distinctly  the  first  suspicion  sown  and  the  murder 
done,  nothing  could  have  been  easier  to  him  than  to  have  imagined,  and 
indicated,  and  hurried  over  the  required  gap  of  time ;  and  that  he  would  have 
been  bound  to  prefer  this  course  to  that  inexplicable  marriage  and  no  mar- 
riage at  Venice. 

DULLER. 

How  ho  clears  his  way ! 

NORTH. 

But  Shakspeare,  my  dear  Boys,  had  a  better  escape.  Wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, he  exempted  himself  from  the  obligation  of  walking  by  the  Calendar. 
He  knew— or  he  felt  that  the  fair  proportionate  structure  of  the  Action 
required  liberal  time  at  Cyprus.  He  took  it ;  for  there  it  is,  recognised  in 
the  consciousness  of  every  sitting  or  standing  spectator.  He  knew,  or  he 
felt,  that  the  passionate  expectation  to  be  sustained  in  the  bosoms  of  his 
audience  required  a  rapidity  of  movement  in  his  Mnrder-Flot,  and  it  moves 
on  feet  of  fire. 

SEWARD. 

Venice  is  beginning  to  fade  from  my  ken. 

NORTH. 

The  first  of  all  necessities  towards  the  Criticism  of  the  Play,  Seward, 
is  to  convince  yourself  that  there  was  not — could  not  be  a  time  of  concealed 
marriage  at  Venice — that  it  is  not  hinted,  and  is  not  inferable. 

BULLER. 

Shall  we  give  in,  Seward  V 

SEWARD. 

Yes. 

NORTH. 

You  must  go  to  the  Tremendous  Dol^le  Time  at  Cyprus,  knowing 
that  the  solution  is  to  be  had  there,  or  nowhere.  If  you  cast  back  a  longing 
lingering  look  towards  Venice,  yon  are  lost.  Put  mountains  and  waves 
between  you  and  the  Queen  of  the  Sea.  Help  yourself  through  at  Cyprus, 
or  perish  in  the  adventure. 

TALB0Y8. 

Through  that  Mystery,  you  alone,  sir,  are  the  Man  to  help  us  through — and 
you  must. 

NORTH. 

Not  now— to-morrow.  Till  then  be  revolving  the  subject  occasionally  in 
your  minds. 

TALB0Y8. 

Let's  off  to  the  Pike-ground  at  Kiichum. 


Primied  by  WiUiam  Blackwood  and  Sohs,  Edinburgh. 
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upon  the  agricnltaral  interest,  whom 
the  mcasores  pnrsned  for  behoof  of 
towns  have  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
depression  ?  Not  at  all.  It  is  to  be 
applied  to  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
stamps  and  bricks.  The  first  may  be 
admitted  to  be  desirable,  because,  as  so 
large  part  of  the  landed  property  in 
the  kin(i:dom  will  soon,  to  all  appear- 
ance, change  hands,  it  is  an  object  to 
render  the  transfer  as  little  costly  as 
possible.  Bnt  of  what  use  is  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  bricks  to  the 
fluffering  cnltivators?  That  it  is  a 
l)Oon  to  the  master-builders  in  towns, 
may  be  conceded ;  though  it  may  well 
be  donbted  whether  it  will  ever  cause 
a  reduction  of  price  to  the  purchasers 
from  them.  But  what  the  better  will 
the  farmers  and  ploughmen,  the  land- 
lords and  yeomen,  be  of  the  change  ? 
Additional  houses  are  not  wanted  in 
ike  country;  on  the  contrary,  there 
will  in  all  probability  not  be  inmates 
for  those  that  abready  are  there*  from 
the  certain  and  experienced  effect  of 
Free  Trade  in  diminishing  the  demand 
for  rural  labour.  It  is  in  the  towns 
and  villages  that  the  building  is  going 
on;  because  Free  Trade  policy  is 
dally  more  and  more  f(xrcing  the  mral 
inliabitants  into  the  towns  in  quest  of 
employment  or  relief.  In  London, 
:iOO  miles  of  new  streets,  and  66,000 
booses,  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
atmcted,  or  to  be  in  oonise  of  con- 
Btmction,  daring  the  last  two  years. 
Is  there  any  increase  of  houses  in  the 
rani  districts?  Herein,  then,  lies 
the  injustice  of  the  present  measures 
of  Government,  that,  though  prefaced 
with  professions  of  a  desire  to  relieve 
all  parties,  they  in  reality  benefit  one 
class  only ;  and  that,  introduced  at  a 
time  when  it  is  admitted  the  agricul- 
tarists  are  in  a  state  of  extreme 
depression,  and  the  mannfacturens  are 
asserted  to  be  in  a  state  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  they  are  mainly  calcn- 
lated  to  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
latter,  and  take  nothing  from  the  snf- 
fierings  of  the  former.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  where  the  Beform  BiUbas 
practically  lodged  the  power  of 
Government  in  the  British  Empire. 

In  the  third  place,  and  what  is 
most  material  of  all,  the  speech  of 
the  Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
tains an  admiaion  In  r^giurd  to  the 
jDoiasent  state  and  past  mrectlon  of 


our  finances,  since  wo  have  lUkn  VBder 
Liberal  direction,  of  8nchnuniient,that 
we  regard  it  as  the  most  importaat 
statement  that  has  ever  vet  been  given 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  new  mea- 
sures on  the  national  fortunes.  It  most 
be  given  in  his  own  words,  as  reported 
in  Uie  Timee  of  March  16:— 

''  If  honoarable  gentlemen  will  refer  ta 
what  has  taken  place  daring  the  last 
twenty  yean — the  niaui  whieh  have  been 
borrowed  on  the  ene  hand,  and  the 
amounts  which  have  been  applied  to  the 
redaction  of  the  debt  on  tiie  othw — I 
think  they  will  see  that  there  ii  good  rea- 
son for  not  being  indifferent  on  this  sabject. 
In  1835  and  1836,  a  sam  of  LiM/MNMKK^ 
was  borrowed  for  the  emancipati<m  of  the 
West  Indian  slave  popalation ;  to  ddRray 
the  deficiency,  in  the  year  1841^ 
L.5,000,000  were  borrowed ;  I  wa» 
obliged  to  borrow  L.8,000,000  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  sister  oountry  in 
1847 ;  and  when  the  House  lift— d  to> 
inoiease  the  ineome4ax  in  18469 1  was 
obliged  to  borrow  a  ftirter  sun  of 
L.2,00<M)00^  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
expenditore.  Since  the  period  I  have 
mentioned,  then,  a  sum  or  L.85,0(KU)0O 
has  been  added  to  the  national  debt. 
When  I  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
aecoant,  I  find  that  all  the  money  whieb 
has  been  applied  from  enrplvs  fneome  te 
the  redaction  of  debt,  in  the  eome  of  the 
last  twenty  yean,  amomiti  to  only 
L.8,000,000;  so  that,  in  apsrM  ^pro- 
found peace,  €m  inenase  of  ddi  of  mo  lem 
tkanlj^t^OmfiWikaa taken flmee.  (Hear, 
hear.)  When,  in  1848,  the  Hoaae  re- 
fused to  aoeede  to  the  propoMl  I  made 
for  an  increased  tax  apon  income,  I  cer- 
tainly did  hope  that,  when  a  turn  look 
place  in  onr  flnaneial  sffkin,  they  wonid 
not,  the  moment  there  was  a  sorphu  of 
income,  instantly  press  that  the  ^fi^le  of 
that  sorphu  should  be  devoted  to  the  re- 
dootion  of  taxation.  What  skenld  we 
think  of  a  private  iadividiial  who  aeled 
m  such  a  manner  (hear,  hear)— «  aam 
who,  whenever  he  foond  liis  laaoae  feB 
short  of  Ids  expenditore,  bonowed  the 
money  neeessary  to  meet  his  liabilities^ 
but  who  never  fiionght  of  paying  off  that 
debt  when,  by  a  fertnnate  turn  m  aflhin, 
he  happened  to  be  in  receipt  of  an  exoesa 
of  income  f  (Hear,  hear. )  I  mat  say 
that  it  win  be  hopeless  fer  ns  io  maintain 
that  eharaeter  as  a  nation  whMi  we 
think  Indispensable  In  an  indfvkhud,ii; 
in  a  time  of  profeond  peaoe,  iBSlsad  of 
redudag  onr  pnblie^ebt,  we  fo  ea  adA* 
ing  to  it  flMm  yea^t^jrav^" 

Hese  It  is  admffiScC  1^  iha  WUg 
COiaBceUor  of  the  £sohoiiaar,  thai 
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Repealed. 

Imposed. 

Year. 

Direct. 

Indiract. 

Direct. 

Indirect 

Yw, 

1822, 

•                           t                           • 

i:2,130.10l 

.             • 

1822 

1823, 

1,«60,000 

2,10O,(Jo0 

£18,506 

1823 

1824, 

1.704,724 

45,605 

1 824 

182,5, 

3,630,551 

43,000 

1825 

1826, 

1,073,812 

188,000 

1826 

1827, 

4,038 

21,402 

1827 

1828, 

51,008 

1,066 

1828 

1820, 

120,406 

•                         • 

1829 

1830, 

4,003.055 

696,004 

1830 

1831, 

1,598,53() 

627,586 

1831 

1832, 

747,204 

44,526 

1832 

1833, 

1,520,014 

.            • 

1833 

1834, 

1,200,000 

S01,510 

198,394 

1S34 

1835, 

105,017 

75 

1835 

183d, 

•                          • 

089,786 

.            • 

1836 

1837, 

234 

3,991 

1837 

1838, 

280 

100 

IS3S 

1839, 

•                          • 

66,258 

1,783 

1839 

1840, 

18,059 

2,155,673 

1840 

1841, 

27,176 

•            • 

1841 

1842, 

1,506,366            i 

S:5,529,989 

•            • 

1842 

1843, 

•                           •                           • 

.            • 

1843 

1844, 

•                           •                           • 

•            • 

1844 

1845, 

4,535,561 

23,720 

1845 

1846, 

•                          «                           • 

•                        • 

1846 

1847, 

•                          •                           • 

»                        • 

1847 

£18,060,000 

£33,.W3,623            £ 

5,529,989 

£7,743,962 

Imposed, 

5,520,080 

e- 

£12,431,011 

7,743,062 

Taxation  i 
duced. 

£25,779,601 

Thus  the  balance  of  indii*ect  taxa- 
tion, reduced  since  the  Peace,  has  been 
above  £25,000,000— of  direct,  above 
£12,000,000  annually ;  and  till  1842, 
it  was  £15,000,000  yearly.    Had  the 
sinking-fund  been  kept    up    at   its 
amount  as  it  was  in  1815 — that  is, 
at  £15,000,000  sterling  out  of  the 
indirect    taxes,    there     might    have 
been  repealed  £15,000,000  of  dh-ect, 
and  £14,000,000  of  indu-ect  taxes,  and 
still  every  shilling  of  the  public  debt 
would  have  been  paid  off  by  1846. 
Why  has  this  most  desirable,  most 
vital  object  for  the  national  safety  in 
future  times,  not  been  gained  ?  Simply 
because    the    mania    of   cheapening 
ever>^thing  has  ruled  the  State.    Suc- 
cessive Administrations,  which  have 
succeeded  to  the  helm  of  affairs,  have 
endeavoured  to  gain  a  fleeting  popu- 
larity, by  bidding  against  each  other 
in  the  race  for  popularity,  by  the  sacri- 
fice  of   the  best    interests  of   their 
country;   and  because  Parliament — 
composed,  so  far  as  its  majority  goes 
Bince   1832,    of    the    members    for 


boroughs — have  shut  their  eyes  en- 
tirely to  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
their  actions,  and  looked  only  to  the 
gratifying  their  buying  and  selling 
constituents  by  the  incessuit  reduc- 
tion of  the  indirect  taxes,  and  lower- 
ing the  remuneration  of  industry  of 
every  kind  throughout  the  country. 

In  truth,  the  chasm  made  in  the' 
finances  of  the  country  by  this  incess- 
ant, uncalled-for,  and  ruinous  reduc- 
tion of  the  indirect  taxes,  in  pursnance 
of  the  mania  to  cheapen  everything, 
under  which  the  nation  has  been  la- 
bouring during  the  last  thirty  years,  has 
been  far  greater  and  more  disastrous 
than  the  preceding  figures,  formidable 
as  they  are,  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
The  taxes  repealed  are  of  course  set 
down  at  the  amount  they  were  at  the 
time  of  their  repeal.  But  that  is  very 
far  from  what  they  would  have  pro- 
duced if  they  had  been  kept  up ;  be- 
cause, in  that  case,  of  course  they 
would  have  shared  in  the  vast  increase 
of  wealth  and  population  which  has 
since  taken  place.    At  the  time  when 
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oppressed  them  taken  off  the  spring 
of  industry.  We  utterly  deny  this 
advantage.  What  is  the  good  of  this 
constant  cheapening,  when  confessedly 
yon  cannot  cheapen  our  debts  and 
obligations  ?  Is  it  anything  else  but 
diminishing  the  funds  from  which  the 
interest  of  these  debts  and  obligations 
is  to  be  discharged,  and  running  the 
nation  into  the  most  Imminent  hazard 
of  incurring  a  general  bankruptcy, 
public  and  private  ?  Do  not  salaries 
and  incomes  fall,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  in  consequence ;  and  if  so, 
what  good  does  the  fall  of  prices  doj 
even  to  the  individuals  who  appar- 
ently profit  by  it?  Suppose  we  gamed 
onr  object,  and  rendered  everything 
as  cheap  here  as  it  is  in  Poland  or 
Norway — what  should  we  gain  by  it, 
but  that  we  should  speedily  become 
08  poor  as  them^  and  that  the  realised 
wealth  of  this  nation,  now  for  the 
most  part  invested  in  situations  where 
its  interest  is  paid  by  the  industry  of 
the  people,  would  be  lost  by  that 
industry  having  ceased  to  receive  a 
sufficient  remuneration  ?  And  is  that 
an  object  for  which  the  national  secu- 
rity should  be  endangered,  and  the 
means  of  maintaining  our  indepen- 
dence destroyed  ? 

In  truth, — with  the  exception  of 
some  manufactured  articles,  such  as 
cotton  and  calicoes,  in  whicli  the  fall 
of  prices  has  been  prodigious,  owing 
to  the  successive  improvement  of  the 
machinery  employed  in  their  forma- 
tion,— we  are  at  a  loss  to  sec  that  this 
immense  remission  of  indirect  taxes, 
which  has  evidently  been  fatal  to  the 
national  finances,  has  been  attended 
with  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  conn- 
try  generally.  We  say  the  country 
generally — because  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  been  a  very  great 
advantage  to  the  master-manujacturers 
engctged  in  the  trades  affected  by  the 
taxes^  who  have,  in  most  cases,  con- 
trived to  put  the  whole  tax  lost  to  the 
public  into  their  own  pockets.  That 
is  the  real  secret  of  the  remission. 
Individual  selfishness,  the  thirst  for 
gain,  was  in  most  closes  the  moving 
spring.  The  parties  interested  be- 
sieged the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer with  memorials,  setting  forth 
the  hardships  they  sustained  from  the 
tax  affecting  their  branch  of  indnstiy, 
and  the  immense  benefit  the  public 


would  derive  from  its  abolition ;  but 
the  public  was  the  very  last  thing 
they  were  really  thinking  of.  It  was 
their  own  profits  to  which  they  were 
looking ;  and  but  for  that,  they  never 
would  have  stirred  in  the  matter. 
The  immense  fortunes  made  in  many 
branches  of  manufactures,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  beei» 
in  great  part  owing  to  the  tax  remit- 
ted having  been  wholly  gained  to  the 
master  -  manufacturers  engaged  in 
them.  We  pay  the  same  now  for  our 
shoes  and  beer  as  we  did  thirty  years 
ago,  though,  since  its  termination,  the 
whole  tax  on  leather  and  the  war  tax 
on  malt  have  been  repealed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  prices  have 
declined  in  most  articles  of  consump- 
tion to  a  great  degree  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  in  some  to  a 
most  extraordinary  extent.  But 
where  the  decline  has  been  great — as, 
for  example,  in  cottons  or  calicoes, 
which  are  now  selling  for  a  fifth  of 
what  they  cost  during  the  war — it  is 
not  owing  to  the  remission  of  taxa- 
tion, so  much  as  to  the  extraordinary 
perfection  to  which  machinery  and  the 
division  of  labour  have  been  brought. 
The  proof  of  this  is  decisive.  The  fall 
of  price  has  been  fully  as  great  in 
branches  of  manufactures  in  regard  to 
which  no  remission  has  taken  place, 
or  in  a  very  slight  degree,  as  in  those 
in  which  it  has  been  most  consider- 
able. And  in  regard  to  all  commodi- 
ties, the  effect  of  the  monetary  biUs 
of  1819,  1826,  and  1844,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Those  bills, 
by  contracting  the  currency  to  one 
half  of  v^hat  it  previously  had  been  in 
proportion  to  the  industry  and  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  have  effected  a 
revolution  of  prices  so  great,  that 
nearly  the  whole  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  articles  prior  to  the  last  year  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  it.  The  great  organ 
of  the  money  interest,  the  Timesj 
boasts  that  recent  legislation  has 
doubled  the  value  of  the  sovereign. 
Unquestionably  it  has ;  and  of  course 
it  has  also  doubled  the  whole  debt  of 
the  country,  public  and  private.  It 
has  turned  the  national  debt  of 
£800,000,000  into  £1,600,000,000  ; 
it  has  made  the  annual  taxation  of 
£52,000,000  as  burdensome  as 
£100,000,000  would  have  been  during 
the  war.  Prices  have  generally  fallen ;. 
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■EOBtendiniistioiiilbnikriiptGy;  and 
the  iMder  of  the  Free-tradeFB  him- 
jeU;  Ifr  Cobden,  his  pnUidjsaid  that 
tbere  is  no*  resource  but  to  disband 
our  troops,  sell  our  ships  of  war,  and 
tenst  the  national  secoritj  to  the  jus- 
tice and  moderation  of  oar  enenoles, 
■and  the  total  absence  of  envy  in  onr 
rivals.  Sach,  and  not  public  and 
passing  felicity,  is  the  price  which  the 
nation  has  paid  for  the  min  of  its 
finances,  the  abandonment  of  the  sinlc- 
ing  ftmd,  and  the  imposing  of  the 

elio  debt  ^br  ever^  as  a  bnrden, 
eloss  of  redemption,  on  the  coon- 
tiy. 

The  destmction  of  property  which 
lus  taken  place  in  t^e  British  Empire 
daring  the  thirty  yeara  that  this 
^eapening  process  was  going  on, 
'exceeds  probably  anything  recorded 
dnring  a  similar  period  in  the  annals 
<»f  mankind.  It  has  much  exceeded 
all  that  was  prodaced  by  the  confis- 
cations of  the  Convention,  or  the 
devastation  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon. 
Bach  of  the  three  great  monetary 
•crises  of  1825,  1889,  and  1847,  oc- 
casioned the  destruction  at  once  of 
two  or  three  hundred  millions  wor^ 
^mercantile  property,  and  halved  the 
Ibrtanes  of  persons  to  double  that 
extent.  The  intervals  between  them 
were,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
brief  gieams  of  perilous  prosperity, 
periods  of  anxiety,  gloom,  and  depres- 
sion, daring  which  all  persons  engaged 
In  business,  with  the  exoeptfon  of  the 
great  capitalists,  who  were  daily 
getting  richer,  found  their  property 
melting  away  under  the  ceaseless 
and  progressive  fall  of  prices.  It 
was  exactly  the  obverse  of  the  vast 
impulse  given  to  industry  over  the 
whole  world  by  the  discovery  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Pern,  and  the 
•oonsequent  rise  of  prices  which  every- 
where ensued.  One  class,  and  one 
only,  flourished  amidst  the  general 
distress ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  that 
dass  the  government  of  the  nation 
for  the  time  was  vested,  viz.,  the 
MOfMtyed  interest.  So  immensely  had 
this  interest  grown  under  the  pro- 
tective policy  of  the  preceding  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  that  it  was  able  to  set 
all  otiier  interests  in  the  State  at  de- 
fiance, and  to  paisue  tiie  system  of 
making  the  sovereign  worth  two 
sovereigns,  deqiite  the  evidoit  ruin 


wliidi  that  j^ystnm  was  bringing  on 
all  die  indnstrious  classes  in  the  state. 
Future  ages  will  a^  wiiat  were  the 
devastating  wars,  the  stunning  cala- 
mitiest  the  loss  of  provinces,  the 
severance  of  colonies,  wiiich  inflicted 
sach  deep  and  inemediable  wounds 
on  the  British  nation  during  these 
menuMrable  periods?  and  they  wUl  be 
answered,  it  was  thurty  years  of  un- 
broken peace  at  home,  a  series  of 
brilliant  colonial  conquests  abroad, 
and  <HnB  stbtem. 

But  that  one  system  was  amply 
sufficient  to  break  down  the  most 
wisely-ccmoeived  system  of  finance, 
to  ndn  the  most  flourishing  revenue, 
to  render  beggariy  the  richest  nation, 
to  destroy  tiie  greatest  empire.  It 
is  the  system,  originating  with  the 
Roman  empire,  as  a  necessary  and  just 
consequence  of  its  universal  conquest, 
of  mdversal  firee  trade — a  system 
which  ruined  the  empure.  It  is  the  more 
dangerous  that  it  recommends  itself  to 
the  pe(^le  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
alluring  prospect  of  cheapening  every- 
thing,(^makmg  moneydaily  go  farther, 
rendering  every  one  apparentiy  richer 
and  more  comfortable  than  he  was 
before.  It  is  readily  adopted  by  the 
shop-keeping  and  trading  dass,  be- 
cause it  enables  them,  m  the  first 
instance,  to  purchase  the  goods  at  a 
less  cost ;  foi%etting  that  if  they  buy 
cheap  they  must  idso  sell  cliem,  and 
that  their  customers'  means  of  pay- 
ment are  melting  away  from  tiie  effi^cts 
of  that  very  cheapness.  It  is  long, 
however,  before  this  truth,  howobvious 
soever,  is  generally  understood.  It  is 
by  slow  degrees,  and  after  much 
suffering  only,  that  it  is  discovered 
that  this  system  of  general  cheapening 
does  not  stop  short  witii  people's  «r- 
penditure;  that  it  i^eedily  comes  to 
affect  their  mcames  also,  and  that  in 
a  still  greater  degree ;  that,  if  shop- 
keepers buy  cheap,  they  must  sell 
little  or  sell  cheap  also;  that  wa^ 
must  ftJl  with  the  decline  in  the  pnce 
of  commodities;  andthatthelastcondi- 
tionof  the  people  is  worse  than  the  first. 
But  while  this  great  and  eternal  truth 
is  in  the  course  of  being  brought  home 
to  the  nation  by  soflbring,  the  national 
pre-eminence  is  loet^  the,  national 
securitv  is  endangered,  the  national 
spirit  Is  weakened.  BfnititadeB  be- 
come deq^erate  la  regard  to  tbehr  o  wa 
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and  their  coimtry*s  fortunes,  from  the 
scenee  of  saffering  and  distress  which 
they  perpetaaliy  see  around  them; 
the  selfish  feelings  acquire  a  fatal  pre- 
ponderance, from  the  general  experi- 
enced impossibility  of  indulging  in 
the  generous.  Meanwhile  the  national 
income  melts  away  under  the  effects 
of  the  general  cheapening  of  the  re- 
muneration of  industry — ail  steady  or 
foreseeing  system  of  finance  is  aban- 
doned, and  every  successive  Goyem- 
mcnt,  like  a  needy  spendthrift,  deems 
itself  happy  if  it  can  get  through  the 
year  without  a  financial  crisis,  never 
bestowing  a  thought  on  the  future, 
either  as  regards  the  national  security, 
its  finances,  or  its  means  of  defence. 

One  memorable  instance  of  the  way 
in  which,  under  the  cheapening  sys- 
tem, the  public  revenue  bus  been  reck- 
lessly and  needlessly  thrown  away,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Penny  Postage.   It 
is  well  known  that,  prior  to  the  change, 
the  Post-office  income,  after  paying 
the  whole  charges  of  the  Packet  Service^ 
yielded  a  clear  surplus  revenue  to  the 
nation  of  £1,500,000  or  £1,600,000 
a-year.    The  postage  of  letters,  how- 
ever, was  decidedly  too  high ;  a  reduc- 
tion was   loudly  called  for  by  the 
public;  and,  if  cautiously  and  judi- 
ciously applied,  the  increase  of  letters 
might  have  compensated  the  reduction 
of  rates  of  postage,  and  a  boon  have 
been  conceded  to  the  community,  with- 
out any  detriment  to  the  public  service. 
A  uniform  2d.  or  3d.,  or  even  4d.,  post- 
age ^onld   have  been   hailed  with 
unmixed  satisfiaction  by  the  people, 
who  had  been  paying  lOd.  or  Is.  for 
their  letters,  and  no  material  diminu- 
tion of  that  important  branch  of  the 
revenue  experienced.   Instead  of  tliis, 
what  did  the  Government,  urged  on 
by  the  cheapening  party,  actually  do? 
Why,  they  reduced  the  postage  at  once 
to  a  penny  for  all  letters,  from  all  dis- 
tances within  the  two  islands.    We 
were  told,  that  not  only  would  there 
be  no  loss,  but  a  certain  gain,  after  a 
few  years  had  elapsed,  from  the  vast 
and  certain  increase  in  the  number  of 
letters    that  would  be  transmitted. 
How  have  these  expectations  been 
realised  ?    The  revenue  set  down  as 
coming  from  the  Post-office,  imme- 
diately after  the  change,  was  only 
£500,000  or  £600,000  a-year;  and, 
after  having  been  nine  yean  in  opera- 


tion, it  has  only  risen,  in  the  year 
ending  5th  April  1850,  to  £803,000 ; 
much  less  than  half  of  what  it  would 
have  been  under  the  forAier  system, 
when  the  increased  population  and 
transactions  of  the  country  ore  taken 
into  consideration,  if  either  the  old 
rates  had  been  continued,  or  a  reason- 
able reduction  to  2d.  or  3d.  had  taken 
place.  It  is  to  the  embarrassment 
produced  by  this  great  defalcation  that 
we  are  mainly  indebtedfor  the  renewal 
of  the  income-tax. 

But  this  defalcation,  great  and  se- 
rious as  it  thus  appears  on  the  face  of 
the  public  accounts,  was  little  moro 
than  a  half  of  what  really  occur- 
red in  consequence  of  the  change. 
To  conceal  the  effecte  of  this  great 
innovation,  the  Free-trading  party, 
who  had  now  got  entire  possession  of 
the  Government,  had  the  address  both 
to  get  the  expense  of  the  Packet  Ser- 
vice, previously  borne  by  the  Post-office^ 
throum  upon  the  Navy,  and  to  keep 
that  important  change  a  secret  among 
the  Government  officials.  In  this  way 
a  double  object  was  gained.     The 
disastrous  effiict  of  the  reduction  was 
kept  out  of  view,  and  the  increased 
chargea   of    the   Navy    afibrded    a 
plausible  ground  for  demagogues  to 
assail  the  Government  for  aUeged  ex- 
travagance in  that  department    But 
that  which  one  demagogue  had  done, 
another  demagogue  brought  to  light. 
Mr  Cobden  made  so  violent  a  clamour 
about  the  increase  of  expenditure  in 
the  Navy  since  1835,  when  it  had 
been  reduced,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  Reform  mania,  to  its  lowest  point, 
that  the  Admiralty,  in  their  own  de- 
fence, let  out  the  important  fact,  that, 
since  the  penny-postage  system  be- 
gan, they  had  been  saddled  with  the 
whole  cost  of  the  Packet  Service, 
which  they  never  had  been  before ; 
and,  in  the  debate  on  the  Estimates, 
Lord  John  Russell  stated  that  this 
cost    now    amounted    to    £737,000 
a-ycar.     llius   the  real  Post-office 
accounts  stand  thus : — 

Apparent  sni^lns  for  year 
ending  5th  April  1S50,    £803,000 

Deduct  cost  of  Packet  Ser- 
vice, thrown  on  Navy,       737,000 


Real  Post-ofBce  revenue,      i;66,000 

And  it  has  been  raised  to  this  level 
only  during  a  year  of  extrsAcdis^Bs:^ 
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oppressed  them  taken  off  the  spring 
of  indnstry.  We  utterly  deny  this 
ftdvantage.  What  is  the  good  of  this 
constant  cheapening,  when  confessedly 
yon  cannot  cheapen  onr  debts  and 
obligations?  Is  it  anything  else  but 
diminishing  the  funds  from  which  the 
interest  of  these  debts  and  obligations 
is  to  be  discharged,  and  running  the 
nation  into  the  most  imminent  hazard 
of  incurring  a  general  bankruptcy, 
public  and  private  ?  Do  not  salaries 
and  incomes  fall,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  in  consequence ;  and  if  so, 
what  good  does  the  fall  of  prices  do, 
even  to  the  individuals  who  appar- 
ently profit  by  it?  Suppose  we  gamed 
onr  object,  and  rendered  everything 
as  cheap  liere  as  it  is  in  Poland  or 
Norway — what  should  we  gain  by  it, 
but  that  we  should  speedily  become 
cu  poor  <u  tkem^  and  that  the  realised 
wealth  of  this  nation,  now  for  the 
most  part  invested  in  situations  where 
its  interest  is  paid  by  the  industry  of 
the  people,  would  be  lost  by  that 
industry  having  ceased  to  receive  a 
sufficient  remuneration  ?  And  is  that 
an  object  for  which  the  national  secu- 
rity should  be  endangered,  and  the 
means  of  maintaining  our  indepen- 
dence destroyed? 

In  truth, — with  the  exception  of 
some  manufactured  articles,  such  as 
cotton  and  calicoes,  in  which  the  fall 
of  prices  has  been  prodigious,  owing 
to  the  successive  improvement  of  the 
machinery  employed  in  their  forma- 
tion,— we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  that  this 
immense  remission  of  indirect  taxes, 
which  has  evidently  been  fatal  to  the 
national  finances,  has  been  attended 
with  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try generally.  We  say  the  country 
generally — because  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  been  a  very  great 
advantage  to  iYi^mcttter^manvfacturera 
engaged  in  Hie  trades  affected  by  the 
taxes ^  who  have,  in  most  cases,  con- 
trived to  put  the  whole  tax  lost  to  the 
public  into  their  own  pockets*  That 
is  the  real  secret  of  the  remission. 
Individual  selfishness,  the  thirst  for 
gain,  was  in  most  cases  the  moving 
spring.  The  parties  interested  be- 
sieged the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer with  memorials,  setting  forth 
the  hardships  they  sustained  from  the 
tax  affecting  their  branch  of  industry, 
and  the  immen$o  benefit  the  public 


would  derive  from  its  abditioii ;  bat 
the  public  was  the  very  last  thing 
they  were  really  thinking  (rf*.  It  was 
their  own  profits  to  whidi  they  were 
looking ;  and  but  for  that,  th^  never 
would  have  stirred  in  the  matter. 
The  immense  fortunes  made  in  many" 
branches  of  manufactures,  dnring  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  l)eei» 
in  great  part  owing  to  the  tax  remit- 
ted having  been  vmolly  gained  to  the 
master  -  mannfiu^tnrers  engaged  in 
them.  We  pay  the  same  now  for  onr 
shoes  and  beer  as  we  did  thirty  years 
ago,  though,  since  its  termination,  the 
whole  tax  on  leather  and  the  war  tax 
on  malt  have  been  repealed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  prices  have 
declined  in  most  articles  of  consnmp- 
Uon  to  a  great  degree  during  the  Uuit 
twenty-five  years,  and  in  some  to  a 
most  extraordinary  extMit.  Bat 
where  the  decline  has  been  great — as, 
for  example,  in  cottons  or  caliooeSf 
which  are  now  sellmg  for  a  fifth  of 
what  they  cost  during  the  war — ^it  is 
not  owing  to  the  remission  of  taxa- 
tion, so  much  as  to  the  extraordinary 
perfection  to  which  machinery  and  tho 
division  of  labour  have  bem  bronght. 
The  proof  of  this  is  decisive.  Hiefkll 
of  price  has  been  fully  as  great  in 
branches  of  manufactures  in  regard  U> 
which  no  remission  has  taken  place, 
or  in  a  very  slight  degree,  as  in  those 
in  which  it  has  been  most  consider- 
able. And  in  regard  to  all  commodi- 
ties, the  effect  of  the  monetary  bills 
of  1819,  1826,  and  1844,  must  bo 
taken  into  consideration.  Those  bills, 
by  contracting  the  curren<gr  to  one 
half  of  what  it  previously  had  been  in 
proportion  to  the  industry  and  popa- 
lation  of  the  country,  have  effected  a 
revolution  of  prices  so  great,  that 
nearly  the  whole  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  articles  prior  to  the  last  year  is  to 
bo  ascribed  to  it.  The  great  orgaa 
of  the  money  interest,  the  Ttme^^ 
boasts  that  recent  legislation  has 
doubled  the  vtdue  of  the  sovereign. 
Unquestionably  it  has ;  and  of  course' 
it  has  also  doubled  the  whole  debt  of 
the  country,  public  and  private.  It 
has  turned  the  national  debt  of 
£800,000,000  into  £1,600,000,000; 
it  has  made  the  annual  taxation  of 
£52,000,000  as  burdensome  aa 
£100,000,000  would  have  been  dnring 
the  war.  Prices  have  generally  fAlien  ^ 
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bat  it  is  the  contraction  of  the  currency 
which  has  done  that.  As  to  the  remis- 
sion of  taxation,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  articles,  snch  as  salt  and  spirits, 
in  which  the  remission,  being  yery 
large,  was  immediately  felt  by  the 
consumer,  the  reduction  of  prices  has 
not  been  greater  than  necessarily 
flowed  from  the  artificial  scarcity  of 
money,  and  would  have  been  the  same 
though  no  reduction  of  public  duties 
had  taken  place.  Genersdly  speaking, 
the  tax,  lost  to  the  public,  has  been 
entirely  gained  by  the  master-manu- 
facturer. 

Had  the  system  of  cheapening,  car- 
I'ied  into  efifect  by  the  contraction  of 
the  currency  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
extensive  remission  of  duties  on  the 
other,  been  attended  by  beneficial  con- 
sequences to  the  people,  and  resulted 
in  general  happiness  and  prosperity, 
there  would  at  least  have  been  some 
set-ofi"  against  the  ruin  of  our  financial 
prospects  which  it  has  occasioned; 
and  we  might  have  consoled  ourselves 
for  the  evident  imposition  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  as  a  hopeless  burden  upon 
the  nation,  by  the  reflection  that  at 
least  temporary  wcUbeing  had  resulted 
from  the  change.  Has  this  been  the 
case?  Alas  I  the  fact  is  just  the  re- 
verse ;  and  among  the  many  mournful 
reflections  which  the  present  hopeless 
condition  of  our  finances  awakens,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  mournful,  that  the 
price  paid  for  it  has  been,  not  public 
happiness,  but  general  and  unprece- 
dented misery.  In  the  long  and  varied 
annals  of  English  history,  there  is 
beyond  all  question  no  period  which 
has  been  marked  by  such  repeated  and 
widespread  sufi'ering  as  the  thirty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
cheapening  system  was  begun,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  in  1819, 
and  the  present  time,  whenlt  has  been 
carried  into  full  effect  by  Sir  R.  Peel's 
Free-trade  policy  in  1846.  The  three 
dreadful  monetary  crises  of  1825, 
1889,  and  1847,  followed,  as  each  of 
them  was,  by  several  years  of  devas- 
tation and  ruin  to  the  trading  classes; 
the  repeated  recurrence  of  agricultural 
distress,  especially  from  1832  to  1836, 
and  in  1849 ;  the  unheard-of  agonies 
of  the  Irish  famine  of  1846,  perpe- 
tuated by  the  fall  of  prices,  which 
rendered  agriculture  unremunerative 
over  great  part  of  that  country, — are 


some  of  the  leading  features  of  an 
epoch  which  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
at  once  the  most  momentous  and  the 
most  disastrous  which  the  British  Em- 
pire has  ever  known. 

It  has  left  its  traces  deeply  fur- 
rowed and  for  ever  marked  in  English 
annals.  It  has  produced  consequences 
which  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  to 
which  the  historians  of  future  times 
will  point  as  the  turning-point  of 
British  story,  an  eternal  warning  to 
future  ages.  It  has  produced  the  Re- 
volution of  1832;  disfranchised  our 
whole  Colonies;  displaced  the  govern- 
ment of  property,  talent,  and  intelli- 
gence in  the  ruling  island,  and  in- 
stalled that  of  buying  and  selling  Id 
its  stead.  It  has  severed  the  public 
policy  from  the  protection  of  the  Land 
and  Native  Industry,  the  real  inheri- 
tance and  only  sure  patrimony  of  the 
nation,  and  anchored  it  instead  on  the 
shifting  quicksands  of  Commercial 
Prospenty.  It  has  destroyed  the 
West  Indies  beyond  the  possibility  of 
redemption,  and  spread  discontent  so 
widely  through  our  other  Colonies,  that 
it  is  universally  known  they  are  all 
only  waiting  for  some  serious  disaster 
to  the  parent  state,  or  the  advent  of 
a  protracted  and  hazardous  war,  to 
declare  themselves  independent.  It 
has  rendered  every  seventh  man  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  taken  to- 
gether, a  pauper.  It  has  driven  from 
250,000  to  800,000  industrious  citi- 
zens, for  the  last  three  years,  annually 
into  exile  from  their  native  land.  It 
has  raised  the  poor-rate  in  botii 
islands  to  an  unprecedented  height, 
and,  when  measured  by  its  true  stan- 
dard, the  price  of  subsistence  to  double 
what  it  ever  was  before.  It  has  im- 
planted the  seeds  of  ruin  in  our  Mer- 
cantile Navy,  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
foreign  shipping  as  compared  with 
British  in  carrying  on  our  own  trade. 
It  has  rendered  our  shores  defenceless 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy ;  and  made  one  of  our 
first  admirals.  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
thankful  when  the  winter  frosts  closed 
the  Baltic  harbours,  and  secured  our 
capital  from  the  insulting  visits  of  the 
successors  of  the  sea-kings  of  the 
north.  It  has  rendered  our  means  of 
raising  a  revenue  so  hopeless,  that  the 
"  greatest  bill-broker  in  the  world," 
Mr  Gumey,  has  declared  ^.V^aX.  -^^ 
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GREECE  AGAIN. 

*'  ir.  CMamdift-lfke,  amMit  Vtm  dhi 
or  wmlliet  none  will  l>«tr,  or,  bMriiif , 

TtiU  voicv  from  out  tlio  vildcnuM.  th»  tin 
Tte  tlietr*,  mid  mj  own  fetlhigi  be  wj 


GuEBOi  is  a  most  unfortanatc  oonn- 
tiy.  She  has  only  escaped  the  Tarks 
to  be  plundered  by  her  rolore  and 
nfaied  by  her  protectors.  Seventeen 
jean  ago»  LOTd  Palmeraton  placed 
KtogOtho on  his  throne;  hehassinoe 
bera  occnpicd  in  making  that  tlirone 
an  nneasy  seat.  King  Otho  refiises 
to  SBSwer  Lord  Palmerston^s  letters ; 
in  levenge,  Great  Britain  rains  a 
nnmber  of  Greek  shipowners,  and 
lesves  the  Ghreek  ministers  nnpnnished. 
The  Doke  of  Wellington  has  said  that 
be  ne:vcr  bombarded  a  town,  and  never 
saw  the  necessity  for  committing  snch 
an  act  of  cmelty ;  and  the  saying  does 
him  even  more  honour  than  his  long 
career  of  victory.  We  had  hoped  that 
no  Englishman  wonld  ever  have  for- 
gotten this  saying ;  yet  LKnrd  Pabner- 
Bton  bombards  the  merchants  of  Greece 
for  the  &nlts  of  Kmg  Otho*s  mmisters. 
We  are  uresistibly  reminded,  by  this 
last  display  of  onr  Foreign  Secretary's 
warlike  propensities,  of  Mr  Winkle's 
fight  with  the  small  boy. 

Though  much  has  been  written  on 
the  Bulject  of  this  quarrel,  both  at 
borne  and  on  the  Continent,  no  dear 
statement  of  the  exact  relations  be« 
tween  England  and  Greece  has  been 
pnblished;  nor  can  it  be  gathered 
even  firom  the  papers  recently  laid  be- 
fore Pariiament.*  We  belicvB,  there- 
fore, that  our  readers  idll  thank  us 
for  devoting  a  fow  pages  to  a  serious 
examination  of  the  political  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  which  will 
tend  to  place  the  recent  coercive  mea- 
anres  in  their  true  light.  This  is  the 
mo^  necessary,  because  Ministers, 
both  in  debates  and  Parliamentary 
papeiB,  have  it  in  their  power  to  con- 
ceal everything  relating  to  the  past ; 
and  the  Oppoiition  must  hunt  long 
before  they  can  spring  a  single  truth 
in  the  thickets  of  official  deception. 


A  view  of  the  snbftct,  under  the|;itfd- 
anoe  of  troth  and  oomnoa  aeuti,  free 
both  from  par^  viewa  and  nationii 
prejudices,  has  been  midered  Boeea- 
sary  by  the  speech  of  Mr  PiseitoiTv 
the  late  Freiicfa  Minister  in  Greeoe. 
The  spoken  pampMetofMrPlscatcry 
was  prepared  with  oouidAraUe  skill ; 
but  it  oomiBvnicates  hardly  a  sin^ 
ikct  that  has  not  been  pervortad  faj 
being  removed  firom  its  true  emtsxt., 
or  by  having  only  half  its  conconkaat 
oircmnstanoes  narrated.  Indeed^  Mr 
Piscatory  having  been  beOows-blower 
in  the  dupntes  between  Shr£.  Lyons* 
the  Engilah  envoy  at  Athens,  and 
Kbig  Otho's  mmisters,  for  four  yoaia^ 
is  not  a  flunons  witiiess ;  he  has  bis 
own  secrets  to  oonoeal.  Hisoralanoal 
display  did  not  impose  on  the  good 
sense  of  Creneral  Cavaignae,  wbo  pa* 
rodied  ^ylla*s  snseoh  to  a  wofdy  Athe- 
nian smbassador,  by  biofting  to  the 
French  ex-miniBter  ptodptfentianr, 
^*  that  it  seemed  FraBce  had  sent  hln 
to  AthflOB  to  study  rlietaiiG,  not  to 
colleet  haformation." 

The  papers  laid  before  Fariiameot 
prove  rae  worthleuness  of  Mr  Plsca- 
tory*s  diplomacy;  but  the  oondoot  of 
Lord  Paimerstoin  camot  be  flooeofly 
appreciated,  unless  we  iraoe  thcoon- 
nexion  of  England  and  Greece  since 
the  convention  of  18diSt  appointiiiff 
Prbuse  Otho  of  Bavaria  &ing  Of 
Greece,  mider  the  protection  land  jna-, 
rantee  of  England,  Fnmoe,  and  Bos-' 
sia.  That  treaty,  it  must  be  raod- 
leoted,  was  the  work  of  Lord  PalsMr^ 
ston.  King  Otho  was  sdsctod  by 
Lord  Pahnerston ;  he  was  ooDveiyed 
to  Greeee  \sf  Lord  PafaBentoa^ 
fiivonrile  diplmnatiBt,  Sh:  £.  I<yoiis; 
and  It  was  nnte  Lord  FalourBton^ 
spedal  protectton  that  Hie  Aagle- 
Bavarian  Regency  was  fomishedwitb 
£2,400,000,  and  allowed  to  destroy 


*  Corre$pondenee  respecting  (he  demanUe  made  upon  ^  Greek  GaverfumeiU*  and 
tetpeeting  the  Idands  of  Cerri  and  Sapienza.  Preflented  to  both  Houses  of  rarlia- 
joenij  bjr  command  of  Her  Majesty.    JPebnuury  1 850. 
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on  the  rojalty  of  Greece,  from  which 
it  can  never  recover;  bnt  Lord 
Falmerston  is  accused  of  tolerating 
the  use  of  forbiddcp  weapons  by  some 
of  his  adherents,  in  his  eagerness  to 
make  the  Greek  monarch  sensible  of 
the  impolicy  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Hellenic  court.  Attacks  on  the  per- 
son of  Kinff  Otho,  more  bold  and 
unsparing  than  the  most  malignant 
vituperation  of  Junius,  appeared  in 
a  London  morning  paper,  then  sup- 
posed to  be  allowed  to  imbibe  some  of 
its  inspiration  from  Uwning  Street. 
These  communications  pretended  to 
come  from  an  anonymous  corres- 
pondent in  Athens,  but  it  was  evident 
the  unknown  writer  was  aware  of 
many  things  that  could  hardly  be 
known  beyond  the  Bavarian  court  and 
the  sanctuaries  of  Downing  Street. 
'  At  least,  King  Otho  drew  this  con- 
clnsion,  and  apparently  on  good 
grounds.  This  correspondent  in- 
formed the  world,  that  his  Hellenic 
Majesty,  who  had  been  selected  by 
Lord  Falmerston,  and  supported  with 
a  loan  of  £2,400,000,  was  neverthe- 
less unfit  to  govern  his  kingdom; 
and  that  a  certificate  to  this  effect 
had  been  signed  by  several  ofiicers, 
civil,  military,  and  medical,  who  were 
then  at  Athens  in  the  servibe  of  Eling 
Otho,  and  that  this  certificate  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  King 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  This  strange  com- 
munication would  have  passed  un- 
noticed in  Greece,  had  it  not  been 
made  the  subject  of  conversation  by 
all  the  English  officials,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  Greek  statesmen  called  to  it 
by  the  British  legation  and  con- 
sulates. At  last,  it  was  publicly 
noticed  by  the  Greek  press,  and  an 
outcry  produced.  Three  of  the  Bava- 
rians named  as  having  signed  the 
certificate,  published  a  declaration 
eontradictmg  the  statement,  in  a 
document  bearing  date  the  llth-23d 
Jnne  1839,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Greek  newspapers.  The  medical 
and  military  officers  who  signed  this 
counter- certificate  were  dismissed 
from  all  their  places,  and  imme- 
diately quitted  Greece.  Very  little 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  since. 
All  parties  seem  heartily  ashamed  of 
their  share  in  the  transaction,  and 
the  public  never  discovered  the  key 
of  the  mystery.    It  is  certain,  how- 


ever, that  Kinff  Otho  has  giTSn  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Shr  £.  Lyons  good 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  certifloatet 
if  they  were  ever  led  into  tiie  belief 
that  such  a  document  really  existed ; 
for,  during  ten  years,  he  bmed  tliem 
both  in  every  diplomatic  move,  and 
made  theur  vaunted  constitutional 
policy  tend  more  to  the  injuiy  of 
their  own  reputation  than  to  tlie 
diminution  of  his  power. 

This  episode  of  the  oertifleate, 
whether  its  existence  be  a  ftct  or  a 
fable,  placed  an  impassable  barrier  be- 
tweeuLordPalmerstonandKinffOtho. 
Right  or  wrong,  his  Hellenic  Mi||esty 
held  the  En^^h  foreign  secretaiy 
responsible  for  the  publication^  fbr  lie 
believed  that  the  English  QoTerament 
possessed  the  power  d  dragging  the 
calumniator  to  light,  and  that  it 
would  have  used  the  power  had  tlie 
anon3rmous  correspondent  not  lieen 
protected  by  a  poweifhl  patron.  Be- 
sides, the  King  of  Greece  might  wdi 
ask,  who  in  Eng^d  could  liaYe  ae^ 
quired  the  knowledge  whidi  enabled 
this  correspondent  to  atta<dE  tiie  per- 
son of  a  monarch  under  the  special 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  without 
fear  of  investigation  or  reply,  unless 
the  information  came  diroctly  fkom 
some  high  diplomatic  authority.  We 
need  not  wonder,  therefore,  when  we 
find  that,  from  Juno  1839,  hatred  to 
England  was  the  prominent  iMing 
displayed  by  the  Greek  court  in  all 
its  relations  with  the  British  cabinet. 
Lord  Palmerston,  finding  all  hope  of 
acquiring  influence  in  the  Greek  court 
vain,  changed  his  policy,  and  became 
the  advocate  of  constitutional  gqyem* 
ment. 

The  revolution  in  1848  afforded  the 
British  cabinet  an  opportunity  of 
putting  our  relations  with  Greece  on 
a  proper  footing ;  but  the  opportunity 
was  lost.  Instead  of  English  influence 
being  employed  to  restore  tJie  nati<mal 
institutions  destroyed  by  the  Bava* 
rians,  it  supported  the  establishment 
of  what  is  called  the  eonstitntional 
form  of  government.  One  of  those 
compilations  of  political  common-* 
place  which  the  lawgivers  of  our  age 
are  ready,  at  a  week's  notice,  to  pre- 
pare either  for  Greeidand  or  China^ 
was  translated  from  French  pamph- 
lets, and  entitled  the  CoiutihUum  qf 
Oreeee,    Lord  Aberdeen,  who  ww 
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then  foreign  secretary,  committed  as 
great  a  blander  in  engaging  Great 
Britain  to  stand  godfather  to  this 
constitution,  as  Lo^  Palmerston  had 
done  in  making  Old  England  gnardian 
to  King  Otho.  The  following  are 
the  words  in  which  the  British 
Government  thought  fit  to  record  its 
approbation  of  this  inane  waste  of 
time  and  paper, — "  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  viewed  with  no 
less  satisfaction  the  admirable  temper 
which  appears  to  have  generally  pre- 
vailed in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
throughout  the  whole  of  her  delibera- 
tions on  the  deeply  interesting  and 
important  act  on  which  they  have 
been  engaged.  Sach  self-command 
in  a  popular  Assemblv,  convoked 
under  very  exciting  and  critical  cir- 
cumstances, is  highly  creditable  to 
the  Greek  nation.  Nor  is  the  result 
of  their  labours,  as  a  whole,  less 
entitled  to  credit  for  the  general 
soundness  of  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciples therein  established." 

This,  being  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  a  British  statesman  of  high  cha- 
racter, not  supposed  to  be  Infatuated 
by  a  blind  love  of  revolutionary  doc- 
trines, demands  serious  examination. 
Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  are  the 
principles  which  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  British  Government  on 
this  occasion.  In  our  opinion,  they 
are  precisely  those  principles  that 
lead  with  certainty  to  political 
anarchy  and  national  demoralisation. 
This  vaunted  constitution  revived  no 
local  habits  of  business,  re-established 
no  parochial  usages,  improved  no 
provincial  institutions,  corrected  no 
political  immoralities,  restored  no 
religious  authority,  and  insured  no 
education  to  the  clergy.  It  proclaimed 
universal  suffrage  to  an  armed  people, 
and  vote  by  ballot  to  a  mob  that  can- 
not write ;  and  these  are  the  prin- 
ciples held  up  to  public  approbation 
for  their  general  soundness!  While, 
as  to  the  proofs  of  admirable  temper 
and  self-command  displayed  by  this 
assembly,  these  feelings  were  surely 
not  expressed  in  the  decree  by  which 
this  good-tempered  assembly  ex- 
cluded all  their  countrymen,  who  had 
immigrated  to  the  Greek  territory 
since  the  year  1828,  from  official 
employments.  There  are,  perhaps, 
some  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ob- 
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serve  to  us,  as  Rob  Roy  did  to  his 
kinsman,  Bailie  Nicol  cfarvie,  when 
they  met  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Glasgow, 
*^  Hout,  tout  I  man,  let  that  flee  stick 
in  the  wa' ;  when  the  dirt's  dry  it  will 
rub  out."  Be  it  so ;  but  there  are 
political  blunders  that  leave  a  stain, 
which  neither  time  nor  repentance 
can  efface. 

We  believe  that  the  source  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  error  arose  from  his  wish 
to  treat  Greece  as  an  independent 
state.  But  Greece  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  three  powers,  and  loaded 
with  debt,  could  not  be  an  indepen- 
dent power.  False  appearances 
always  produce  evil  consequences. 
Lord  Palmerston  had  been  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  make  the  bantling 
monarchy  of  the  treaty  of  1832  walk 
without  a  baby -jumper,  and  his 
rivalry  with  Warwick  the  king-maker 
was  not  more  glorious  than  his  emu- 
lation of  Mr  Winkle.  He  ought  to 
have  perceived  that  sundry  Klephto- 
piratic  excrescences,  like  the  pro- 
tuberances on  the  body  of  a  young 
bear,  required  to  be  carefully  licked 
into  shape.  Our  Foreign  Secretary 
delayed  the  operatien  too  long ;  and, 
when  he  perceived  the  dangers  that 
had  resulted  from  his  negligence,  he 
erroneously  fancied  that  a  licking 
of  a  different  kind,  applied  by  Ad- 
miral Parker  to  King  Otho's  Go  vera - 
mcnt,  would  set  all  right. 

When  the  Greek  monarchy  was 
founded  in  1832,  it  was  the  duty  of 
Lord  Palmerston  to  have  laid  before 
Parliament  detailed  answers  to  the 
following  questions,  as  a  justification 
of  the  course  he  had  pursued  in 
engaging  Great  Britain  to  protect 
the  new  state,  and  furnish  it  with  a 
loan  of  £2,400,000.  The  questions,  in 
perfect  ignorance  of  which  the  charac- 
ter of  England  was  compromised,  and 
the  money  wasted,  were : — 

1.  What  were  the  actual  means  of 
government  in  the  country,  and  the 
nature  of  the  parochial,  communal, 
borough,  provincial  and  central  ad- 
ministrative institutions,  which  had 
enabled  the  Greeks  to  maintain  a 
war  against  Sultaun  Mahmoud  and 
Mahommed  Ali  for  seven  years? 
Enthusiasm  and  patriotism  are  good 
words  in  a  debate,  and  may  explain 
the  events  of  a  single  campaign ;  but 
common  sense  tells  every  one  that  a 
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people  mast  possess  some  admiuistra- 
live  iustitutions,  in  order  to  persUt  ia 
a  desperate  struggle  for  many  suc- 
cessive years.  &  Greece  had  no 
institutions  in  1832,  she  was  clearly 
unfit  to  receive  a  king ;  and  the  duty 
of  the  Three  Protecting  Powers  was 
to  frame  a  system  of  administration, 
not  to  choose  a  monarch.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  foundations  of 
political  government  already  existed, 
it  was  especially  the  duty  of  Great 
Britain  to  see  that  these  foundations 
or  local  institutions  were  improved, 
and  not  destroyed,  by  the  new  Gov- 
ernment. 

2.  What  were  the  land  and  sea 
forces  necessary  to  maintain  order  on 
shore,  and  guard  the  Grecian  seas 
from  piracy;  and  how  could  these 
forces  be  immediately  subjected  to 
the  system  of  discipline,  which  the 
protecting  powers  might  consider  in- 
dispensable? 

3.  What  measures  were  requisite, 
in  order  to  enable  the  mass  of  the 
population  to  turn  their  attention  to 
profitable  branches  of  industry  with- 
out loss  of  time  ? 

And  4.  What  were  the  financial 
resources  of  the  country?  What  was 
the  amount  of  the  debts  contracted 
by  the  Government  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war?  What  sum  would  be 
required  to  supply  the  deficit  in  the 
annual  expenditure  for  the  first  year 
of  the  new  monarches  reign;  and  what 
sum  would  be  required  to  be  set 
apart  annually  for  paying  the  inter- 
est of  the  debts  of  the  Greek  state, 
now  converted  into  a  European  king- 
dom? 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  information  on  these 
important  questions  in  the  papers  laid 
before  Parliament  in  1832 ;  and  we 
believe  that,  had  Lord  Palmerston 
taken  the  trouble  to  collect  even  the 
limited  information  wo  have  specified, 
before  he  involved  Great  Britain  in  a 
guarantee  of  King  Otho's  throne,  he 
would  have  perceived  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  burden  Greece  either 
with  a  new  debt  or  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  army.  Great  Britain  would 
then  have  prevented  the  regency 
frt>m  destroying  the  existing  institu- 
tions, and  saved  the  country  from  the 
administrative  corruption  that  ruined 
the  despotic  royalty  of  King  Otho, 


and  promises  venr  soon  to  aawihilata 
his  constitntional  monardnr. 

One  advantage  might  hive  been 
obtained  for  Greece  by  the  oonstita* 
tion  of  1844,  If  either  the  Greeks  or 
theur  sovereign  had  known  how  to 
profit  by  it.  The  direct  InflneBoe  of 
the  protectmg  powers  In  tlie  internal 
afiaurs  of  the  country  was  greatly  di- 
mmished.  Unfortunately,  Mr  Gotetti 
did  not  avul  himself  of  Uils  drcom- 
stance  to  lead  the  Greeks  to  make  ono 
single  improvement  in  the  interior. 
Not  a  road  was  made,  or  a  packet 
established.  ColettI  waa,  nerarthe- 
less,  a  favourite  minister  with  King 
Otho,  for  he  fomented  the  E^ing'a  wear- 
sion  to  England,  and  carried  on  an 
active  warfare  with  Sir  £.  Lyons. 

When  Mr  Wyse  arrived  at  Athens 
last  year,  as  British  minister,  he  found 
the  train  laid  to  the  mine  Lord  Pahner- 
stonwas  about  to  spring.  He  tried 
in  vain  to  persuade  the  Greek  minis- 
ters  to  make  snch  concessions  as  would 
prevent  an  open  rupture.  Hia  cond« 
liatoiy  conduct  misled  the  Greek  comt 
into  a  belief  that  Lord  Palmerston 
was  afraid  to  come  to  Uowa,  and,  in 
an  evil  hour,  it  deemed  itself  aecnre  of 
victory.  The  only  alternative  left  to 
Great  Britain,  in  King  Otho*8  opinion^ 
was  to  withdraw  the  English  ndnlstec 
from  Athens.  Bnt,  even  if  Lord 
Palmerston*s  disposition  liad  made 
him  inclined  to  take  tlds  coorae,  King 
Otho  ought  to  have  remembered  that 
the  convention  of  1832,  which  created 
the  Greek  kingdom,  bound  Eng^d  to 
watch  over  it.  So  infatuated  waa  the 
court  of  Athens  at  tins  time,  tliat  tlie 
modifications  which  it  wonld  be  poa- 
sible  to  make  in  the  Greek  constita- 
tion,  after  the  departure  of  the  English 
minister,  became  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation. Yet  when  the  hour  anived, 
and  Lord  Palmerston's  demands  wero 
communicated,  the  Greek  mfnisten 
felt  the  folly  of  resistance ;  and  thej 
would  have  capitulated,  had  the  mt» 
nister  of  the  French  RepnUie  not 
availed  himself  of  the  conjonctnre  to 
flatter  King  Otho's  private  pr^adices, 
and  assumed  the  direction  of  aflkim. 
The  Greek  minister  of  foreign  afiUra^ 
Mr  Londos,  was  a  man  nttei^  nnflt 
'for  the  place.  His  commnnlcattnna  to 
the  Chambers,  on  the  subject  of  tho 
quarrel,  are  a  tissue  of  emmeoui 
statements.  M.  ThouTcnel  penoaded 
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the  means  or  the  time  to  cnltivate 
more  land  than  its  predecessors  have 
cultivated,  or  that  will  make  the  same 
extent  of  land  to  yield  any  additional 
produce. 

Here,  then,  we  find  precisely  the 
state  of  things  which  produced  the 
stationary  condition  of  European  so- 
ciety during  the  middle  ages,  and 
which  still  keeps  the  greater  part  of 
the  East  in  its  immutable  condition. 
The  land  under  the  windows  of  King 
Otho's  palace,  and  the  fields  around 
the  university  of  Athens,  are  more 
rudely  cultivated  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  soil  of  Europe ;  yet  neither 
king,  senators,  deputies,  nor  profes- 
sors, appear  to  have  perceived  that 
the  turning  point  of  national  civilisa- 
tion Is  not  marked  by  the  splendour 
of  court  balls,  the  regularity  of  the 
payment  of  official  salaries,  or  the 
number  and  quality  of  scholastic  lec- 
tures, but  by  the  creation  of  a  state  of 
things  in  which  capital  is  advanta- 
geously employed  in  augmenting  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  When  this  is 
not  the  case,  generations  of  agricultu- 
rists succeed  one  another  for  ages, 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  same  numbers,  and 
in  the  same  state  of  barbarism. 

Coexistent  with  this  rude  pea- 
santry, there  is  an  educated  class 
whose  numbers  are  also  limited  by 
the  fixed  amount  of  rent  and  taxes, 
on  which  they  depend  for  their  sup- 
port, and  by  means  of  which  they 
perpetuate  themselves  by  the  side  of 
the  rude  agriculturists,  giving  the 
towns  all  the  appearanpe  of  civilisa- 
tion. This  unfortunate  state  of  so- 
ciety is  not  new  in  the  history  of  the 
<jreek  nation :  it  has  now  existed  for 
more  than  KXK)  years,  and  it  forms 
the  prominent  feature  in  the  internal 
organisation  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Judging  firom  the  records  of  that 
government,  it  is  a  state  of  society 
that  presents  greater  obstacles  to 
change  than  any  social  combinations 
which  the  history  of  the  human  race 
reveals  to  the  west  of  China.  The 
cultivators  of  the  soil  cannot  improve 
their  condition  or  increase  in  number ; 
the  educated  classes  are  interested  in 
opposing  change,  and  have  influence 
enough  to  prevent  it :  poverty  in  the 
country,  and  meanness  in  the  towns, 
render  the  universal  moral  degrada- 


tion an  element  of  stability  in  the  po« 
litical  condition  of  a  nation  whose  so- 
cial state  is  such  as  we  have  described. 

There  remains  an  important  class 
of  society  in  Greece,  which  we  have 
not  yet  mentioned,  because  it  has  been 
excluded  from  all  political  influence 
since  the  formation  of  the  Hellenic 
monarchy.  This  is  the  mercantile 
class.  Before  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  during  the  contest  with  the 
Turks,  it  was  the  Greek  merchants 
and  shipowners  who  formed  the 
aristocracy  of  the  nation;  but  this 
class  is  now  almost  null  in  the  move- 
ment of  political  affairs  at  Athens. 
The  greater  part  of  the  able,  respect- 
able, and  wealthy  merchants  have 
quitted  the  country,  and  are  to  be 
found  at  Odessa,  Trieste,  Marseilles, 
London,  and  Manchester,  not  in  King 
Others  dominions.  A  small  fraction 
of  shipowners  remain,  but  the  small 
schooners  that  now  compose  the 
mercan^le  navy  of  Greece  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  fine  ships  that 
Hydra,  Spetzia,  and  Psara  formerly 
sent  out  to  engage  the  Turkish  fleet ; 
and  the  comparative  increase  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  trading  vessels  of  large 
size  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  since  1810, 
shows  that  the  trade  of  the  Levant  is 
extending  more  rapidly  under  the 
Turkish  than  under  the  Greek  flag. 

We  have  now  described  the  state  of 
society  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
enable  us  to  examine  the  value  of  the 
measures  adopted  for  founding  a  mo- 
narchy in  Greece.  From  what  we 
have  said,  it  must  be  evident  that 
constitutional  government,  as  the 
Continental  liberals  and  English  poli- 
tical lecturers  understand  the  t^rm, 
could  not  be  an  object  of  much  interest 
to  those  classes  that  were  called  upon 
to  exercise  universal  sufirage.  It  pro- 
bably never  engaged  their  attention 
more  seriously  than  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation or  the  number  of  the  fixed 
stars.  They  felt  that  they  wanted 
permanent  and  systematic  adminis- 
tration, in  place  of  the  inconstant  and 
arbitrary  measures  from  which  they 
suffered;  they  demanded  security  of 
property,  liquidation  of  the  public 
debt,  and  employment  for  labour,  but 
they  knew  not  how  to  arrive  at  the 
consummation  of  their  wishes.  In- 
stead of  attending  to  these  common- 
place mattersi  the  British  GovenuBftn.^ 
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and  its  allies  give  tbe  Greeks  a  king, 
a  conrt,  a  regency  less  united  than 
tbcir  own  Gapitani,  civil  wars,  addi- 
tional debts,  and  an  order  of  knight- 
hood to  cormpt  foreign  diplomatists ; 
but  not  a  road,  a  bridge,  or  a  ferry- 
boat, was  introduood  into  a  country 
full  of  mountains  and  dangerous  tor- 
xent-beds,  and  consisting,  in  great 
part,  of  peninsulas  and  islands.  King 
Otho,  who  has  spent  £3,000,000  ster- 
ling on  civil  wars,  and  £1,000,000  on 
palaces,  does  not  possess  fifty  miles 
of  road  practicable  for  a  donkey -cart, 
in  his  whole  dominions.  There  is  not 
a  carriage-road  from  Athens  to  Co- 
rinth, nor  a  ferry-boat  to  the  islands 
of  the  Ajrchipelago.  Need  we  wonder, 
toen,  if  the  Greeks  despise  their  own 
Gov^ment,  and  suspect  the  inten- 
tions of  the  three  protecting  powers 
that  support  it  in  its  evil  conduct? 
The  consequence  is,  that  fifteen  thou- 
sand nulitary  and  police  officials  fail 
to  preserve  order  in  a  popc^ation  of 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
souls.  The  result  of  this  political 
experiment,  in  the  foundation  of  mo- 
narchies, certainly  reflects  little  credit 
on  the  statesmen  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia. 

We  must  examine  the  error  that 
was  committed,  in  giving  the  counte- 
nance of  Grreat  Britain,  as  a  protecting 
power,  to  the  absurd  constitution 
established  in  1844;  and  while  we 
blame  what  was  then  badly  done,  we 
shall  point  out  what  common  sense, 
when  not  warped  by  party  interests, 
dictated  ought  to  have  been  done. 
Of  course,  we  can  only  offer  the  sug- 
gestions ui^ged  by  a  wise  minority  at 
Athens.  IDie  nation,  in  making  the 
revolution  in  1843,  did  not  want  a 
constitution,  for  they  possmsed  insti- 
tutions which  a  written  constitution  is 
only  valuable  as  a  means  of  attaining. 
The  Greeks,  as  wo  have  said  before, 
sought  to  reform  the  system  of  admi- 
nistration. The  method  of  carrying 
on  the  executive  government,  under 
the  hourly  control  of  an  elective 
chamber,  called  constitutional  govern- 
ment, was  forced  upon  them  by  acci- 
dent, as  France  lately  became  a 
republic.  Without  the  assistance  of 
this  pon»  asinorum  of  French  poli- 
iicians,  the  Greeks  had  saved  the 
liberty  of  the  press  fix)m  the  attacks 
ofCkmDtAimBUBperg,  and  established 


trial  by  jury  in  spite  of  Aaatria  and 
Russia. 

Tbe  coastitnttonal  system  of  fo- 
vcmment,  as  it  has  laid  bold  ^  the 
public  mind  on  the  Continent,  is  a 
very  imperfect  political  contriTaace: 
practically,  it  has  proved  a  delnsion — 
a  mere  form,  figured  in  empty  spaoe 
by  a  mass  of  thick  clouds,  uapdled 
hither  and  thither  by  oaseen  caneBta 
of  wind,  the  precorsor  of  aa  apptoaoli- 
ing  storm,  not  the  source  of  ben^cial 
showers.    When  examined  in  detafl, 
with  its  tribunes;  its  orators,  pam- 
phlet in  hand ;  its  galleries,  and  ils 
ministers  playing  at  see-saw  between 
social  democracy  and  conrt  cormp- 
tion,  what  hope  does  it  hold  oat  of 
establishing  a  sense  of  moral  respon- 
sibility and  firmness  of  purpose  in 
individual   statesmen,  or  the   desp 
conviction  that  creates  patriotae  leel- 
ing,  and  the  power  of  self-sscrifioe,  la 
a  whole  people?    What  collection  of 
men,  dioeen  by  a  mob  which  can 
never  bear  the  names  of  the  wisest 
and  best  in  their  immediate  TkaaHj, 
can,  in  the  actual  state  of  edocatioii, 
morality,  and  religion,  either  poasem 
the  qnslifications  necessaiy  to  make 
laws,  or  the  experience  reqaired  to 
control  and  direct  the  executive  gor- 
emment?     English   instttations,  or 
what  we  call,  in  conversation,  ^k» 
English   constitution,  is   even   now 
something  totally  difierent  fiom  this- 
spawn  of  modem  political  qmekerj^ 
Yet  even  among  men  of  edaeation»  at 
home  as  well  as  among  demsgogaen 
and  itinerant  oratcms,  we  now  find 
some  who  pretend  that  our  poUticsl 
system  would  be  improved  by  allowing- 
Gregory  the  poachor,  and  Herman  tha 
tinker,  to  take  an  active  shsrs  la 
legislation,  by  the  adoption  of  nnlTer- 
sid  suffrage,  annual  Parliaments,  and 
tbe  Tote  by  ballot.  We  doabt  whedMr 
a  British  Codex  Orefforiama  or  JlSr- 
moffmumuiy  so  framed,  would  do  oar 
country  much  honour.     Things  are 
bad  enough  as  they  are.    We  ureadly 
make  laws  fiister  than  lawyers  can 
read  them;    and  the   eleoton  care- 
very  little  about  the  legislative  labooia 
of  the  elected.    They  seem  contented 
to  know  that  the  work  has  been  done 
in  such  a  harry,  that  half  of  it  mast 
be  done  over  again  next  yesr.    The^ 
people  of  England,  like  the  Conti- 
nental constitationaUsts,  are  begin-- 
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naming  the  third  candidate  mayor,  he 
being  generally  some  insignificant 
person,  whom  both  the  leading  parties 
agree  to  admit  on  the  list.  This  indi- 
vidual, when  appointed,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  croatare  of  the  prefect  or 
of  the  court,  which  alone  possesses  the 
power  of  protecting  him  in  office,  and 
tn  the  receipt  of  a  good  salary  for 
three  years.  The  duty  of  the  mayor 
is  to  bribe  the  aldermen,  by  allowing 
them  to  arrange  with  the  municipal 
councillors  how  to  divert  the  revenues 
of  the  city  into  their  own  pockets,  or 
that  of  their  relations,  by  the  creation 
of  places.  The  extent  to  which  the 
court  have  brought  jobbing,  is  testi- 
fied by  the  shifts  and  tergiversation 
employed  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  any  regular  accounts  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  municipalities ; 
and  the  municipal  revenues  exceed  the 
fium  of  two  millions  of  drachmas. 
Athens,  with  a  revenue  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  drachmas  a-year, 
would  be  the  filthiest  town  in  Europe, 
were  natui-e  not  kinder  to  it  than  its 
magistrates. 

A  single  instance  of  how  matters 
are  carried  on  in  the  provinces,  is  suf- 
ficient to  describe  the  whole  system. 
A  rural  commune,  placed  on  an  im- 
portant line  of  communication,  wished 
to  make  a  good  mule  road  over  a 
mountain  pass.  It  voted  the  sum  of 
six  hundred  drachmas  in  its  budget, 
hoping,  by  its  example,  to  produce 
similar  votes  in  the  neighbouring 
ooromunes.  The  central  government 
was  then  invited  to  send  an  engineer, 
to  trace  the  best  line  of  road.  The 
deputy  of  the  province  was  a  creature 
of  the  court ;  he  and  the  minister  of 
the  interior  put  their  heads  together, 
and  sent  down  an  inspector  of  the 
road,  before  it  was  surveyed  or  com- 
menced, with  an  order  on  the  com- 
mune which  had  put  six  hundred 
drachmas  in  its  budget,  to  pay  him  a 
salary  of  fifly  drachmas  monthly  for 
a  year.  This  ministerial  exploit  put 
an  end  to  all  projects  of  road-making 
on  the  part  of  the  municipalities. 

The  vote  by  ballot  is  converted  into 
a  constitutional  method  of  counteract- 
ing any  evil  effects  that  might  other- 
wise arise  to  ministerial  candidates 
from  the  use  of  universal  suffrage ;  for 
man  is  fallible^  and  the  Greeks  felt 
inclined,  in  some  places,  to  oppose  the 


system  of  Ck>lettL  We  recommend 
the  plan  adopted  to  the  attention  of 
an  eminent  historian  of  ancient  Greece, 
who  has  more  faith  in  the  wood  of  the 
ballot-box  than  in  the  moral  respon* 
sibility  of  the  elector.  When  the 
number  of  electors  in  a  district  was 
about  five  thousand,  and  it  was  feared 
that  three  thousand  might  vote  against 
the  government  candidates,  and  only 
two  thousand  in  their  favour,  the 
ballot-boxes  were  doctored  before- 
hand, by  having  one  thousand  votes 
placed  in  them  before  the  process  of 
the  public  ballot  commenced.  Inti- 
midation was  resorted  to,  to  prevent 
at  least  one  thousand  of  the  real 
voters  from  attending,  and  it  was 
generally  successful  with  the  middle 
classes ;  bnt,  in  one  nnlncky  district, 
which  contained  only  about  four  tbon- 
sand  voters,  six  thousand  tickets  were 
found  in  the  ballot-box.  At  times, 
the  success  of  the  opposition  was  so 
great,  that  nothing  could  be  done  at 
the  time  of  voting.  The  persons 
charged  to  convey  the  ballot-box  to 
the  place  appointed  for  the  scrutiny, 
were,  in  such  cases,  waylaid  by  armed 
bands,  and  the  ballot-boxes  were  de- 
stroyed. These  scenes  were  enacted 
even  in  Attica.  We  believe  that,  in 
order  to  secure  free  institutions  to  any 
people,  it  is  more  necessary  to  create 
a  feeling  of  moral  responsibility,  than 
to  protect  the  electors  from  the  efiects 
of  intimidation  and  fraud  merely  when 
they  exercise  the  franchise.  National 
liberty  cannot  be  protected  by  a 
wooden  box ;.  it  must  be  fought  for 
boldly  before  the  face  of  ail  mankind. 
The  vote  by  ballot  injures  the  nation 
more  than  it  protects  the  individual ; 
and  it  can  only  cease  to  do  harm  in  a 
state  of  society  where  perfect  equality 
reigns  among  the  electors  themselves, 
and  between  the  electors  and  tiie 
elected. 

With  regard  to  the  Greek  Senate, 
we  have  little  to  say.  In  a  country 
where  not  one  single  element  of  an 
aristocracy  exists,  and  where  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  superior  educa- 
tion in  the  members  of  a  chamber 
appointed  for  life,  it  was  evident  that 
one  chamber  would  afford  a  better 
guarantee  against  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion than  two.  No  nobles,  no  inde- 
pendentgentlemen,nodignified  dei^gy, 
no  learned  lawyers,  can  enter  the 
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by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1832,  and 
Greece  will  separate  into  a  number  of 
small  cantons,  like  ancient  Hellas  and 
modem  Switzerland,  or  fall  under  the 
domination,  direct  or  indirect,  of  some 
foreign  power.  The  reputation  of 
Great  Britain  for  political  wisdom  is, 
throughout  the  East,  counectcd  with 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
monarcliy  she  founded :  hitherto  she  has 
gained  very  little  honour  by  the  share 
Bhe  has  taken  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  mak- 
ing a  few  observations  on  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  attempt  to  conquer  the 
iedets  of  Cervi  and  Sapieuaa  for  the 
Ionian  republic.  We  never  knew 
Ix>rd  Palmerston  undertake  a  worse 
case,  nor  conduct  one  in  a  worse 
manner.  Whether  the  islands  in 
question  belong  to  King  Otho  or  Sir 
H.  Ward,  is  a  matter  about  which 
neither  can  feel  very  positive,  as  it 
turns  on  the  interpretation  of  obscure 
treaties  that  make  no  mention  of  the 
thing  in  dispute;  and  these  treaties 
were  in  pait  framed  before  either  of 
the  states  now  appearing  as  claimants 
had  an  existence. 

The  facts  arc,  Greece  is  in  posses- 
sion of  two  islands.  The  Ionian  re- 
public advances  a  claim  to  them. 
Greece  takes  no  notice  of  this  claim, 
even  when  backed  by  the  powerful 
intervention  of  England.  Lord  Pal- 
merston, considering  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  not  treated  with  proper 
courtesy  by  King  Otho,  gives  orders 
to  seize  the  islands  and  deliver  them 
to  Sir  H.  Ward;  but,  before  these 
orders  are  executed,  he  receives  an 
answer  from  the  Greek  Grovemment, 
and  recalls  his  orders.  Still  he  boldly 
tells  the  world  that  he  had  given  these 
orders,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  last 
despatch  printed  in  the  Parliamentary 
papers.  Now  this  announcement  was 
quite  uncalled  for,  and  has  very  natu- 
rally given  great  offence  to  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  for  it  was  a  gra- 
tuitous violation  of  the  diplomatic 
courtesy  due  to  our  allies,  the  joint 

1>rotectors  of  Greece.  When  Eng- 
and  found  that  Greece  was  withhold- 
ing property  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  Ionian  republic,  it  was  clearly  her 
duty,  as  protector  of  the  Ionian  repub- 
lic, to  lay  the  case  before  Bussia, 
Prance,  and  England,  the  three  pro- 
tectors of  Greece.    No  want  of  cour- 


tesy on  the  part  of  Greece,  in  lesrlng 
the  communications  of  England  un- 
answered, coold  ever  warrant  England 
forgetting  what  was  doe  to  Russia 
and  France,  and  even  to  lierself. 
England  alone  could  not  pretend  to- 
decide  whether  Cervi  and  Sapienxa 
belong  to  Greece  or  to  the  Ionian 
republic.  Russia,  from  her  eailier 
connexion  with  the  Ionian  islands,  and 
her  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Turkish  affaurs,  was  the  power 
best  qualified  to  decide  the  question  f 
and  both  Russia  and  France  had  a 
right  to  take  part  in  deciding  it.  Had 
the  imprudent  order  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston been  unfortunately  carried  into 
execution,  it  might  have  seriously 
troubled  our  relations  witii  Russia; 
even  as  it  is,  the  unnecessary  publicity 
given  to  the  fact  that  such  an  order 
had  been  issued,  has  been  viewed  as 
an  intentional  slight. 

These  two  islands,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, have  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Greek  Goyemment  ever 
since  its  formation.  King  Otho  fiwuid 
them  a  part  of  the  Gre^  territory 
when  it  was  delivered  over  to  him  l^ 
the  protecting  powers  in  1833 ;  and  aa 
they  are  within  cannon-shot  of  the 
shores  of  Greece,  he  could  hardly  doubt 
that  he  was  their  lawful  soverdgn. 
But,  at  all  events,  we  cannot  under- 
stand what  object  could  be  gained  by 
Great  Britain  taking  forcible  posses- 
sion of  these  paltry  little  islands,  when 
it  was  evident  that  the  final  decision 
concerning  their  property  could  only 
be  given  by  Russia  and  France. 

We  hope  Lord  Palmerston  has  some 
better  argument  to  plead  befiore  these 
two  powers  than  he  has  communicated 
to  Greece  in  his  despatch  of  the  9th. 
February  last,  as  given  in  the  corre- 
spondence presented  to  Fariiameot. 
If  not,  his  case  is  lost.  The  geography 
and  the  logic  of  this  document  are 
equally  defective.  As  a  proof  that 
these  islands  belong  to  the  Ionian  state^ 
he  cites  an  act  of  the  Ionian  legislature 
dated  in  the  year  1804,  in  wldeh  they 
are  enumerated  as  portions  of  tJie  ter- 
ritory of  the  republic.  This  act,  how- 
ever, does  not  even  prove  that  they 
were  ever  occupied  by  the  Ionian 
government.  The  legislature  of  Great 
Britain,  when  LordPaUnerston  was  a 
young  man,  was  in  the  habit  of  enu- 
merating France  as  an  appendage  of 


MO  The  Modem  ArgonauU,  XJtS%j\ 

Like  Satnrnius  triamphant, 

In  his  high  Olympian  haJI, 

Unregarded  by  the  mighty, 

But  detested  by  the  small ; 

Oveitarniug  constitations — setting  nations  hj  the  cars, 

With  divers  sapient  plenipos,  like  Miuto  and  his  peers. 

IV. 

With  his  fist  the  proud  dictator 
Smote  the  table  that  it  ran^ — 
From  the  crystal  vase  before  him 
The  blood-red  wine  upsprang ! 
*^  Is  my  sword  a  wreath  of  rushes, 
Or  an  idle  plume  my  pen, 
That  they  dare  to  lay  a  finger 
On  the  meanest  oi  my  men? 
No  amount  of  circumcision  can  annul  the  Brlton^s  right — 
Are  they  mad,  these  lords  of  Athens,  for  I  know  they  cannot  fight  ? 

V. 

**  Had  the  wrong  been  done  by  others. 
By  the  cold  and  haughty  Czar, 
I  had  trembled  ere  I  opened 

All  the  thundere  of  my  war. 
But  I  care  not  for  the  yelping 

Of  these  fangless  curs  of  Greece — 
Soon  and  sorely  will  I  tax  them 
For  the  merchant*s  plundered  Fleece. 
From  the  earth  his  furniture  for  wrath  and  vengeance  cries — 
Ho,  Eddisbury !  take  thy  pen,  and  straightway  write  to  Wyse  I" 

Joyfully  the  bells  are  ringing 

In  the  old  Athenian  town, 
Gaily  to  Piraeus  harbour 

Stream  the  merry  people  down ; 
For  they  see  the  fleet  of  Britain 

Proudly  steering  to  their  shore, 
Underneath  the  Christian  banner 

That  they  knew  so  weU  of  yore, 
When  the  guns  at  Navarino  thundered  o*er  the  sea, 
And  the  Angel  of  the  North  proclidmed  that  Greece  agahi  was  free. 

VII. 

Hark! — a  signal  gun — another! 

On  the  deck  a  man  appears 
Stately  as  the  Ocean-shidLer — 

^^  Ye  Athenians,  lend  your  ears ! 
Thomas  Wyse  am  I,  a  herald 

Come  to  parley  with  the  Greek ; 
Palmerston  hath  sent  me  hither, 

In  his  awful  name  L  speak — 
Ye  have  done  a  deed  of  folly— one  that  ye  shall  sorely  rue  I 
Wherefore  did  ye  lay  a  finger  on  the  carpets  of  the  Jew? 

viir. 

"  Don  Pacifico  of  Malta! 

Dull,  indeed,  were  Britain's  ear. 
If  the  wrongs  of  such  a  hero 
Tamely  she  could  choose  to  hearl 
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PART  VI. — CBArTER  XV. 


Early  in  the  moruing  I  was  sur- 
prised ])y  a  visit  from  Mr  Cliesterfield. 
lie  had  received  information,  which 
he  wished  to  communicate.  From 
other  British  officers,  then  in  the 
to^-n,  he  had  learned  that  the  state 
of  the  country  through  which  we  had 
to  pass  was  far  from  satisfactory; 
and  one  or  two  had  even  told  him  that, 
in  the  course  of  this  day's  march, 
we  should  certainly  be  attacked. 
Mr  Chesterfield  added  that  he  had 
attempted,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  obtain  an  addition  to  our  escort, 
but  without  success ;  there  were  but 
few  troops  in  the  place,  and  none 
could  be  spared.  lie  wished,  there- 
fore, to  know  what  course  I  thought 
preferable ;  whether  to  wait  till  fresh 
parties  bound  to  headquarters  came 
up,  or  to  proceed  at  once. 

I  was  quite  for  proceeding.  Begged 
to  ask,  Did  ho  know  what  was  the 
character  of  the  road  we  should  have 
to  travel  ? 

Mr  Chesterfield  had  inquired.  It 
was  for  the  most  part  through  an  open 
country.  *  *  Any  villages  ?  " — ^If  there 
were,  no  doubt  parties  of  troops  were 
stationed  in  them,  and  their  presence 
would  be  a  check  on  the  population. 

These  replies  confirmed  my  previous 
views;  and,  as  my  orders  were  to 
conform  to  the  written  route,  not  only 
with  regard  to  places,  but  with  regard 
to  time,  I  gave  my  voice  decidedly 
in  favour  of  going  on.  If  plans  against 
us  were  in  process  of  concoction, 
delay  on  our  part  would  both  give 
encouragement,  and  afibrd  time  for 
the  mischief  to  come  to  a  head.  With 
a  convoy  like  ours,  holding  out  so 
many  temptations  to  irregular  enter- 
prise, it  seemed  far  better  to  pass 
quickly  on,  ere  reports  could  spread, 
and  an  attack  be  organised.  Admit- 
ting that  there  was  danger  if  we  pro- 
ceeded, there  was  also  danger  if  wo 
remained  stationary.  If  we  incurred 
any  disaster  by  remaining,  we  incurred 
it  by  a  breach  of  orders ;  if  by  pro- 


ceeding, we  met  it  in  the  path  of 
duty. 

Folly  coneaning  in  these  viewB, 
and  agreeing  that  we  shoold  proceed, 
Mr  Chestenield  then  snggested — 
might  it  not  be  proper  to  adopt  some 
precautions  ?  He  toonght,  as  soon  as 
we  were  out  of  the  town,  the  men 
shonld  load. 

This  I  fully  concurred  in,  not  only 
as  a  defence,  but  as  likely  to  keep  the 
men  steadier,  by  letting  them  see  that 
we  were  preparing  for  business  in 
earnest.  Here  were  two  inexperienced 
youths,  the  one  raw  from  college,  the 
other  from  school,  thrown  on  tiieir 
own  resources,  and  laying  their  heads 
together  to  meet  an  emergency,  b^ 
the  most  prudent  measures  their 
united  stock  of  wisdom  conld  suggest. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  we  both  spoke  with 
oracular  gravity ;  and  gave  dignified 
evidence  of  our  perfect  self-possession, 
by  blowing  copious  pnfb  of  fragrant 
smoke. 

The  conference  between  our  two 
high  mightinesses,  though,  was  sud- 
denly interrupted.  Enter  GoriK>raI 
Fraser,  evidently  in  a  little  bit  of  a 
flurry.  The  sight  of  Mr  Chesterfield 
brought  him  at  once  to  a  halt.  He 
saluted,  and  seemed  to  check  himself 
in  something  that  he  was  going  to  say. 
In  short,  he  looked  flushed  and 
anxious  —  not  altogether  himself— 
breathed  hard  between  his  clenched 
teeth — stood  silent.  The  visit  being 
to  me,  Mr  Chesterfield  gave  me  a 
look;  so  I  asked  the  corporal  what 
he  wanted. 

*^  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  he,  "  to  be 
the  bearer  of  disagreeable  intelli- 
gence." 

"  Wen,  corporal,  out  with  it" 

^*The  men,  sir,  I  regret  to  saj, 
are  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication.'* 

The  corporal,  it  was  dear,  wishing 
to  shield  the  men,  had  come  to  my 
billet,  intending  the  information  ror 
my  ears  only.  But  finding  Mr  Ches* 
terfield  with  me,  and  not  being  at  the 
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git  a  sight  on  him,  sir.    Only  wish  I 
bad,  sir." 

*'  Well,  bat  how  comes  it  some  of 
the  other  men  didn*t  know  bim  again? 
They  most  have  seen  him  yesterday, 
if  yon  didn't." 

"Please,  sir,  I  s'pose  ifs  'cause 
this  morning  he  was  dressed  difTercnt, 
sir.  Had  a  large  hat  pulled  over  his 
eyes,  sir;  and  muffled  up  in  a  lon^ 
cloak,  sir.  Shouldn't  not  have  knowed 
him  myself,  sir,  only  if  it  hadn't  not 
a- been  for  his  nose,  sir." 

"  Stood  treat,  though  ?  How  ?— did 
be  treat  the  whole  party  ?" 

"  Please,  sir,  I  won't  tell  you  no  lie, 
sir.  Jest  after  the  fellers  turned  out 
in  the  morning,  sir— jest  as  I  was  a- 
washing  my  face  in  this  'ere  horse 
trough,  sir — there  come  along  a  man 
with  a  couple  of  barrils,  sir ;  which 
the  barrils  was  slung  on  a-top  of  a 
donkey,  sir.  So  he  took  and  stopped 
the  donkey  close  to  that  'ere  gateway, 
sir,  which  some  of  the  fellers  was 
standing  at  it,  sir.  So  they  knowed 
at  once  it  was  wine,  sir — in  course 
they  did,  by  the  look  on  it,  sir — so 
they  got  a-bargaining  with  him  for  a 
drink,  sir.  So,  jest  as  they  was  a- 
bargaining  come  along  that  'ere  Nosey, 
sir;  which,  as  soon  as  he  see  the 
fellers  a- talking  to  the  man  what  be- 
longed to  the  donkey,  sir,  he  looked 
very  pleasant,  and  stopped  and  spoke 
to  him,  sir.  Then  ho  spoke  to  the 
fellers,  sir,  and  told  'em  they  might 
dnnk  as  much  as  they  pleased,  sir; 
might  drink  it  all,  if  they  liked,  sir ; 
and  he'd  stand  it,  sir." 

"  Did  he  speak  English,  then?" 

*^  Yes,  he  did,  sir ;  sitch  Hinglish  as 
they  speaks  here,  sir ;  not  sitch  as  you 
and  I  speaks,  sir.  I  won't  tell  yon  no 
lie,  sir." 

The  case  was  too  clear.  Hookey 
was  still  on  our  traces.  Disappointed 
in  his  two  previous  attempts  to  turn 
ns  from  our  route,  he  meant  to  keep 
near  ns,  watch  his  opportunity,  and 
act  accordingly.  Making  the  men 
drunk  just  when  we  were  about  to 
start  on  a  dangerous  part  of  the  road, 
was  as  unquestionably  part  of  some 
more  extensive  plot  as  it  was  pal- 
pably Hookey's  doing.  I  briefly 
stated  the  matter  to  Mr  Chesterfield, 
adding,  "  We  shall  see  that  fellow 
again  to-day." 

*^  If  he  comes  once  more  within  the 


range  of  a  firelock,**  taid  Mr  Chestar- 
field,  "  we  mnat  not  let  him  get  off  fl» 
easily." 

Meanwhile,  the  immediate  qaestioiK 
was  a  practical  one :  What  course  wae 
best,  under  existing  drcametaoGes  ? 
In  spite  of  the  state  of  the  men,  I  was 
still  for  proceeding. 

''  Ver>'  well,"  said  Mr  Chesterfield ; 
**  then  let  the  packing  commence.  We 
will  take  all  the  infantry  who  are  lit 
to  march  when  the  mnles  are  loaded, 
and  go  on  with  them  and  the  cavmlrj. 
Such  as  are  too  bad  must  remain  be- 
hind, and  come  np  afterwards  with 
other  parties,  as  they  can." 

Mr  Chesterfield  then  went  to  see 
after  his  own  men ;  the  mnles  arrived, 
and  the  mnletecre  began  loading. 
Jones  stepped  np  to  me :  he  had 
apparently  overheard  our  conversa- 
tion. 

**  Please,  sir,  none  of  the  fellers 
won't  not  stay  behmd,  sir." 

"  How  do  you  know?" 

*^' 'Cause,  sir,  when  the  mnles  Is 
ready,  they'll  be  ready,  sur." 

"Ready?  How  ready,  if  they  're 
beastly  drunk?" 

"  Please,  sir,  they  won't  be  beasUy 
by  that  time,  sir." 

"  How  can  you  tell  that?" 

"  Please,  sir,  'cause  I  knows  they 
won't,  sir ;  'cause  it's  only  that  'ere 
wine,  sir.  Please,  sir,  that  'ere  hasn't 
not  got  no  varchy  in  it,  like  the  sperrits 
has,  sir.  'Cause,  please,  sur,  when  a 
feller  gets  drunk  on  sperrits,  sir,  they 
makes  him  rale  drunk,  sir ;  but  that 
'ere  wine  only  jest  makes  him  dmnk- 
ish-like,  sir;  'cause  it's  only  jest  for  a 
time,  sir,  and  then  it  goes  oif  again, 
sir ;  'cause  there's  no  good  in  it,  sir, 
if  you  drink  a  butt  of  it,  sur.  Hope  no 
ofience,  sir." 

"  Common  countiy  wine,  was  it?'* 

"  Please,  sir,  it  was  new  wine, 
sweetish-like,  sir.  That's  what  did 
it,  sur.  Sitch  new  wine  gits  into  a 
feller's  headpiece  at  once,  sir ;  makes 
him  silly  drunk  directly  instant,  sir ; 
but  then  he  soon  gits  sober  agin, 
sir.  Consickvent,  I  considers  the  fel-  - 
lers  will  all  be  sober  agin  in  an  hour 
or  two,  sur;  and  then  they'll  be  able 
to  fall  in,  sir.  'Cause  I  knowed  it 
was  new,  sir ;  'cause  it  n>arided  like 
cider  do  when  it's  ^rawed  fHsh  from 
the  barril,  sir."  « 

Jones's  prognosis,  thongh  not  very 
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clearly  expressed,  was  verified  by  the 
result.  Ere  the  loading  was  com- 
pleted, all  the  men  had  become  either 
sober  or  nearly  so.  Even  those  who  . 
had  been  most  affected  fell  in,  and 
mustered  with  the  rest ;  and  though 
our  rank  and  file  displayed  some  set 
and  gummy  eyes,  only  two  or  three 
of  the  worst  betrayed  the  disaster  by 
their  gait.  Hookey  had  thus  out- 
witted himself.  By  dosing  the  men 
with  new  wine,  (which,  as  all  persons 
acquainted  with  the  wine  countries  are 
well  aware,  fiics  at  once  to  the  head, 
even  if  taken  moderately,)  he  had, 
indeed,  succeeded  in  making  them 
drunk  at  oucc ;  but  not  in  making 
them  drunk  for  a  continuance.  "  Let 
alone  it's  new,"  said  Jones,  "  it 
isn't  no  wine,  sitch  as  the  fellers  gits, 
as  would  make  'em  rale  drunk ; 
nayther  Spanish  wine,  nor  yit  Friuch 
wine,  except  it's  the  jinny- wine." 

The  men  having  somehow  discov- 
ered that  they  were  likely  to  be  put 
on  their  mettle  during  the  day's 
march,  were  all,  in  appearance,  truly 
sorry  for  what  had  occuri*ed.  They 
became  aware,  through  Jones,  of 
Hookey's  real  character ;  saw  through 
his  contrivance  to  make  them  all 
drunk;  and,  feeling  that  they  had 
been  in  a  measure  his  dupes,  were 
savage  at  the  artifice,  and  burned  for 
an  opportunity  to  retrieve  their  char- 
acter in  the  course  of  the  day.  Mr 
Chesterfield  now  returned :  he  glanced 
at  the  men,  and  afterwards  took  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  me. 

"  That  fellow  with  the  nose,"  said 
he,  "  according  to  your  account  of 
him,  must  be  a  dangerous  character. 
Should  not  steps  be  taken  for  his 
apprehension  ?  " 

'*  If  you  like,  I  will  go  to  the  Maii-ie, 
and  make  inquiries  about  him." 

"  I  fear,"  said  he,  "  you  will  not  be 
very  cordially  seconded  in  that  quar- 
ter, judging,  at  least,  from  my  own 
last  night's  experience,  when  I  applied 
for  billets.  However,  it  can  do  no 
harm." 

*'  Well,  then,  the  sooner  I  go  the  bet- 
ter. I  will  take  with  me  the  Spanish 
Capataz.  As  soon  as  we  have  gone  in, 
be  so  kind  as  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  en- 
trance. If  Seilor  Roque  puts  his  head 
out,  send  me  three  or  four  dismounted 
dragoons.  We  must  see  if  we  can't 
teach  those  fellows  good  manners." 
VOL.  Lxvn. — ^NO.  ccccxv. 


I  took  with  me  Seilor  Roque,  and 
explained  to  him,  by  the  way,  what  I 
wished  him  to  do.  If,  after  we  entered 
the  bureau  of  the  Mairie,  I  gave  him  a 
look,  he  was  to  go  down  to  the  door, 
and  bring  up  the  dragoons. 

We  entered ;  and,  as  at  a  previous 
interview  the  night  before,  found  three 
gentlemen  busily  employed  in  writing, 
each  at  his  desk.  The  interval  had 
wrought  no  improvement  in  their 
manners.  When  I  saluted  them, 
neither  of  the  three  took  the  least 
notice — all  went  on  writing.  I  ad- 
dressed the  head  man  of  the  party. 

"  I  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on 
you,  Monsieur,  for  the  purpose  of  soli- 
citing your  co-operation." — Still  he 
writes.    Wait  awhile     Try  again. 

*^  I  must  soon  be  leaving  this  place. 
Monsieur,  and  have  duties  which  will 
occupy  me  in  the  interval.  May  I 
claim  a  moment's  attention?"  — 
Scribble,  scribble,  scribble. 

One  or  two  similar  attempts  were 
similarly  met.  I  then  gave  friend 
Roque  the  concerted  look;  and  he, 
nothing  loath,  went  off  to  fetch  the 
dragoons.  Meanwhile,  no  seat  having 
been  offered  me,  I  took  one,  and  re- 
mained quiet.  The  three  official  gen- 
tlemen, though  so  dreadfully  busy, 
just  before,  that  they  could  not  notice 
my  application,  now  began  jabbering 
amongst  themselves  upon  some  indif- 
ferent topic,  as  if  no  one  else  had  been 
in  the  room.  When  a  Frenchman 
really  wishes  to  treat  you  with  inso- 
lence, I  must  si^  ho  has  a  neat,  quiet 
way  of  doing  it,  which  no  other  people 
on  earth  can  equal.  An  Englishman, 
I  admit,  can  beat  him  in  vulgarity ; 
but  for  elegance  of  execution,  there  is 
no  intentional  rudeness  like  the  rude- 
ness of  a  Frenchman. 

Presently  was  heard  on  the  stairs 
a  stumping — ha ! — a  hoof-like  tread ! 
— the  tramp  of  heavy  feet !  With  it 
ascended  the  clatter  of  accontrements ! 
Four  scabbards  were  mounting  the 
stairs,  each  scabbard  marking  each 
step  by  a  bang  I  The  three  officials 
started — exchanged  looks — wrote  on 
in  silence  with  redoubled  energy, 
while  their  faces  twitched. 

The  door  opened !  Four  big  fellows 
entered  the  bureau,  with  clattering 
accoutrements  and  resounding  steps. 
Seilor  Roque,  his  face  burnished  with 
exultation — for  he  bated  the  French 


i 


ll.iviiiL-  -.>i.ru-ii  >].Mki-ti  ill  v^iiii,  i 
was  (lutoiiiiiLii'd  Lliat  t  be  civic  dimities 
should  speak  first.  I  therefore  i|iiiet  If 
toolc  ont  a  cigar.  Qnick  as  tigbtniog, 
mj  frioDd  the  Gapxtaz  whipped  out 

bis  smoldng  gear,  and  went  to  worli  i 
with  flint,  Bted,  and  janii.     At  the 

fint  click,  mf  three  polite  eatertaia-  t 

crs  almost  jumped  Irom  their  stools.  I 

The  twinkle  of  the  jolly  old  Spaoiard's  h 

eye,  as  he  handed  me  a  light,  waa  it 

worth  a  dollar  anir  day.      The  fonr  w 

dragoons,  moch  to  their  credit,  main-  in 

tained    the    most     perfect    graritj  dc 

throoghont.    I  lit,  and  blew  a  clond.  ha 

The  panic  of  the  three  writers  in-  in 

creued.    They  were  evidently  tele-  tht 

grapliing.    At  length  the  chief  tnrned  sta 

round  on  his  seat,  and,  with  alarm  ron 

and  ooorte^  cranicaUy  mingled  in  his  foil 
virage,  begged  to  be  informed  in  what        1 

mj  he  conid  be  of  servioe  to  me.  my 

"linterrapt  jon,  Monsienr.   Fray,  eat 

fii^sh  the  bosiness  jag  have  in  hand."  —^ 

"  Monaienr,  I  have  no  bnaineas  so  the 

cherished  aa  to  expedite  yonrs."  taz 

I  then  told  my  object — that  there  tUe 

had  been  in  the  pla^e  a  sDspiciODs  hac 

tuftt,  irttom  I  described.     Should  he  wei 

again  make  bis  appearuicfi,  he  mnst  bUi 

be  anirdMnded  tomt-de-mile,  and  kept  ven 

In  sue  onalody,  till  he  was  surrendered  the 
totlunonnalaBthorities.  "Mm"!"— 
h..  k.. — 
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tlnit  might  come  across  ns,  and  made 
a  very  respectable  march  of  it  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  There  we  were 
again  joined  by  Pledget  and  Gingham; 
and  shortly  after,  Fraser,  by  Mr 
Chesterfield's  direction,  made  the  in- 
fantry load,  and  saw  that  each  had  a 
supply  of  cartridges — a  process  which 
caused  the  muleteers  to  look  a  little 
queer.  We  then  proceeded  on  our 
march. 

Passing  through  an  open  country, 
Mr  Pledget  and  Mr  Chesterfield  rode 
on  side  by  side  in  conversation,  at  the 
head  of  the  line ;  while  Gingham  and 
I  followed  dose,  in  similar  guise. 
Suddenly  was  heard,  in  the  rear,  the 
crack  of  a  musket !  A  ball  whistled 
close  over  our  heads,  and  struck  the 
road,  a  few  yards  before  us.  Mr 
Chesterfield  immediately  called  a  halt 
of  the  whole  party ;  and  he  and  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  rear.  As  we  were 
riding  back.  Corporal  Fraser  came 
running  forward  to  meet  us,  and  soon 
explained.  Oiur  Yorkshire  lad,  it  ap- 
peared, had  been  larking  with  another 
soldier,  one  of  those  whose  early  so- 
briety the  wine  had  most  disturbed, 


and  had  got  him  into  a  scrape.  The 
result  was,  that  the  musket  of  the 
half- tipsy  soldier  had  gone  off,  and 
had  80  nearly  done  execution  amongst 
us  in  front.  It  was  evident  our  in- 
fantry were  not  yet  in  a  state  to  bo 
trusted  with  loaded  arms;  it  wouldn't 
do.  Mr  Chesterfield  gave  directions 
at  once,  that  they  should  all  draw 
their  charges.  And  as  our  route  for 
some  distance  appeared  perfectly  Icvel^ 
and  open,  so  as  to  a£fbrd  no  cover  for 
a  sudden  attack,  (it  was  that  sort  of 
country  so  common  in  France,  culti- 
vated to  the  road-side,  but  totally 
bare  of  hedges,  copse,  or  trees,)  it 
was  settled  that  they  should  not  load 
again  till  circumstances  rendered  it 
necessary.  The  man  whose  musket 
had  caused  the  alarm  looked  stupid 
and  bewildered— could  give  no  expla- 
nation, but  that  ^Mt  went  off."  I 
observed,  however,  that  Mr  Chester- 
field quietly  spoke  a  few  words  to  the 
Yorkshireman.  What  they  were,  I 
did  not  hear ;  but  they  certainly  had 
the  effect  of  making  that  worthy  a 
better-behaved,  though  not  a  merrier 
man,  during  the  rest  of  our  march. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Finding  no  foe  to  fight  withal,  we 
began  to  suspect  that  Mr  Chesterfield, 
us  a  new-comer,  had  been  hoaxed,  in 
our  last  halting-place,  by  some  mili- 
tary' wag;  and  Gingham  and  I  fell 
into  a  long  conversation,  which  he 
commenced  by  reminding  me  of  our 
arrangement  to  campaign  together, 
entered  into  a  year  before,  at  Fal- 
mouth. All  obstacles,  he  said,  were 
removed;  he  hoped,  therefore,  the 
l)lan  would  now  be  carried  out.  To 
this  I  readily  consented ;  the  advan- 
tages, indeed,  were  all  on  my  side. 
Gingham  then,  in  his  own>way,  intro- 
duced a  discussion  respecting  his  plans 
:md  mine.  Be  it  however  premised, 
we  had  dined  together  the  night  be- 
fore; and  I  had  shown  him  some 
methods — ^more  expeditious  than  those 
in  common  use,  which  were  the  only 
ones  he  knew — of  reducing  one  deno- 
mination of  coin  to  another:  €,g.^ 
dollars  to  pounds  sterling,  pomids 
sterling  to  francs,  &c.  He  expresiBed, 
as  before,  his  high  gratification ;  and 
begged  my  MS.  calcnlatioiifl  ^^  in  the 


strictest  confidence,"  depositing  them 
in  the  recesses  of  his  writing-desk. 
He  now,  as  we  were  riding  along, 
commenced  an  important,  and,  on  Mb 
part,  highly  diplomatic  conference, 
by  a  friendly  examination  as  to  the 
nature  of  my  ofiScial  duties  at  Lisbon. 
I  described  them,  as  I  have  described 
them  to  the  reader  a  few  chapters 
back. 

"  Then,  in  fact,"  said  Gingham, 
"your  last  year  has  been  employed 
to  as  good  purpose  as  it  could  have 
been  in  any  Lcnidon  counting-house." 
(That  was  Gingham's  standard.) 
"  You  have  had  the  keeping  of  a  dis- 
tinct account,  and  that  in  afl  its  parts^ 
from  the  items  to  the  account  current. 
Of  course,  it  occupied  your  whole 
time  " 

"  Not  the  whole,"  said  I.  "  There 
was  some  to  spare,  for  which  I  had 
other  employment." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Gingham,  with  in- 
terest. **  Will  you,  Mr  Y— ,  as  a  parti- 
cular favour,  permit  me — confidentially 
of  comrse— to  make  an  inquiry  ?  " 
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Make  any  inqairy  you  like :  I 
shall  feel  pleasure  in  answering  it." 

"  Would  you,  then,"  said  Gingham, 
"have  the  kindness  to  inform  me — 
that  is,  unless  yon  feel  it  a  violation 
of  official  confidence — what  were  your 
other  duties  ?" 

"No  violation  whatever.  I  kept 
the  letter-books;  managed  the  corre- 
spondence :  not  the  whole  correspon-* 
dencc  of  the  department,  but  that  of 
the  branch  I  belonged  to — the  account 
office." 

"  Your  duty,  then,"  said  he,  "  was 
to  arrange  and  enter  all  letters  re- 
ceived, and  to  keep  copies  of  all  letters 
sent  ?" 

"  Sometimes  to  copy,  sometimes  to 
make  the  draughts.  A  man  soon  gets 
into  the  way,  you  know." 

"  One  entire  account,"  said  Ging- 
ham, speaking  to  himself,  "  and  one 
whole  branch  of  correspondence! 
What  an  excellent  introduction !" 

Not  understanding  in  what  sense  be 
used  the  word  "  introduction,"  I  made 
DO  reply. 

"  Of  course,"  he  proceeded,  **  the 
correspondence  was  in  English  ?" 

"  Almost  exclusively.  I  should 
•scarcely  feel  equal  to  any  other,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Portuguese." 

"  Might  I  not,"  said  Gingham,  "  add 
Spanish  and  French  ?" 

"  V/ell,  if  I  get  a  little  polishing, 

Serhaps  you  might.    Italian  I  hope  to 
e  able  to  add  ere  long ;  and,  in  due 
time,  German." 

Gingham  now  turned  half  round  in 
his  saddle,  and  addressed  me  with 
great  gravity.  "Mr  Y — ,  my  dear 
sir,  1  venture,  as  a  friend,  to  offer  one 
suggestion.  If  a  person,  not  older 
than  yourself,  applied  for  an  engage- 
ment in  the  corresponding  line,  I 
would  say  to  him — that  is,  in  the 
strictest  confidence,  speaking  as  a 
friend — *Say  only  three  languages; 
wouldn't  advise  you  to  say  more.* 
The  principal,  however  unjustly,  might 
suspect— excuse  me,  I  speak  candidly 
— might  suspect  a  little  romancing. 
In  short,  if  a  person  under  eight -and- 
twenty  or  thirty  said  five  languages, 
it  might  prevent  an  engagement." 

Gingham,  I  should  observe,  talked 
just  as  he  always  did.  There  was 
still  the  touch  of  mannerism,  the  quiet 
earnestness  blended  with  courtesy.  I 
never  riewed  any  man  with  more  un- 


feigned respect  and  esteem ;  and  y«l 
there  were  moments,  in  the  ocrarae  of 
our  present  conversation,  wbea  I  eomld 
scarcely  refrain  from  langhing  in  hie 
face.  True,  I  was  one  year  frutker 
removed  from  boyhood  than  when  onr 
acquaintance  commenced;  and  move 
than  one  incident  had  taught  me,  fat 
the  interval,  the  neceasity  of  reapeefe- 
ing  "  time,  place,  and  cirramatancea." 
But  the  trial  was  great;  a  grmvi^ 
that  even  Listen  ooold  not  ahake, 
would  have  been  shaken  by  Glnghaai. 
Still  there  was  his  comical  aolemni^. 
Still  there  was  his  politenesa,  tonched 
off  with  formality.  Still  there  wese 
his  green  barnacles,  and  hia  two  litde 
winky-pmky  eyes.  Still,  atill  there 
was  his  irresistible  nose.  Stand  every- 
thing else,  I  would  defy  yon  to  atand 
that.  Great,  please  to  observe,  waa 
the  difference  between  Gingham*a  noee 
and  Hockey's,  though  both  arreated 
the  beholder.  When  Hookej  and 
Gingham  met  on  board  the  pack^ 
each  observed  of  the  other  that  he 
had  a  very  odd  nose.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  two  noses,  and  the  look 
exchanged  by  the  two  weaxen,  ImM 
anything  in  Moli^re—so  mnch  more 
comical  is  nature  than  fancy.  Hookey*8, 
unquestionably  the  most  marked  mar 
ture  of  a  very  marked  countenance, 
did  nevertheless  so  far  maintain  the 
unities,  that  it  perfectly  hannoniaed 
with  the  rest  of  his  physiogncMnj.  It 
was  an  eaglets  beak,  and  hia  whole 
face  was  aquiline.  Gingham's,  on  Uw 
contrary,  was  conspicuous  by  contraat. 
It  had  no  appearance  of  belonging  to 
his  face.  Yon  might  fancy  him  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  Talicotius — a  man 
(on  which  subject  see  Lavater)  with 
a  false  nose.  Neither  broad  nor  mas- 
sive, yet  prominent  and  conspionoiiBt 
it  was  slightly  crooked,  flattened  on 
one  side ;  as  if,  when  a  baby,  he  had  • 
slept  too  much  on  his  right  dieek,  and 
his  nose,  from  its  thinness,  had  got 
bent  towards  his  left.  This  HoBe,  I 
say,  from  its  peculiar  expression,  or 
rather  want  of  expression,  fl^ypeured 
no  part  or  parcel  of  the  foce  in  whidi  it 
stood.  And,  what  was  nnfortanafee, 
its  extraneous  appearance  waa  moat 
marked  when  Gingham;  waa  moat  fn  . 
earnest;  so  that  it  {novoked  yon  to  . 
laugh  just  at  the  time  when  a  man-  k  . 
least  disposed  te  be  laughed  at. 
Well,  GUigham  having  thna  I 
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it  must  be  confei^ed,  been  taking  a 
look,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  country 
round.  Hitherto  our  route  had  been 
across  an  open  level,  and  we  had 
always  seen  the  road  before  us.  Now, 
first,  we  reache<l  a  spot  were  we  could 
not  discern  what  was  in  fi-ont.  The 
table-land,  over  which  we  had  been 
marching,  terminated  in  a  brow  or 
declivity.  The  road  dipped,  and  dis- 
appeared ;  where  it  led  us  there  was 
no  ])erceiviug.  The  road  itself  also 
became  hollow — that  is,  it  descended 
between  two  high  banks,  and  these 
were  covered  with  under^'ood.  This 
was  the  part  of  our  way  on  which  we 
were  now  about  to  enter. 

Just  at  this  moment,  while  1  was 
debating  with  myself  whether  we 
ought  to  go  on  without  a  little  ex- 
ploration, Jones  stepped  up  to  me 
rather  hastily.  ^^  Please,  sir,"  said 
he,  ^^  Tm  a-thinking  Nanny  siz  some- 
thing as  we  doesn^t  see."  I  should 
mention  that,  in  the  course  of  our 
march,  when  we  approached  any 
eminence  that  afforded  a  view  of  the 
road  and  country  in  front,  Nanny 
would  trot  off  from  the  party,  run  to 
the  summit,  and  make  her  observa- 
tions— in  short,  see  all  that  was  to  be 
seen.  Goats,  if  you  observe,  never, 
unless  compelled,  venture  on  new 
ground,  till  they  have  first  halted,  and 
taken  a  view  of  it.  Even  sheep,  if 
not  over-driven,  will  not  turn  down  a 
lane,  till  they  have  stopped  and  turn- 
ed their  heads,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  look  with  hoili  eyes.  Cows, 
on  the  contrary,  look  and  advance  at 
the  same  time;  and  your  nag,  con- 
tenting himself  with  a  one-eyed  view, 
appears  to  advance  without  looking 
at  all.  Your  dog,  who  has  more 
sense  than  all  the  others  put  together, 
when  you  come  to  a  place  where  the 
road  forks — dear  old  Buniiff ! — looks 
ttp  m  your  face.  Well,  Nanny,  in  the 
present  instance,  had  done  as  she 
always  did.  The  ground  rose  to  our 
left,  and  the  elevation  commanded  the 
valley  in  front.  On  that  elevation 
Nanny  was  now  standing,  and  Jones's 
observation  was  evidently  correct.  She 
«aw  something,  or  somebody,  unseen 
by  us.  There  she  stood — ^not,  though, 
as  on  previous  occasions,  quietly  tak- 
ing a  survey  of  the  road  before  us : 
her  tail,  the  "  upward  curl"  of  which 
was   more   than   perpendicular— re- 


troussii— from  tfane*  to  time  vibratad 
ra))idly.  She  uttered,  at  intervalSt 
a  sharp,  anxious  bleat,  and  ever  and 
anon  stamped  with  a  movement  so 
(luick,  the  eye  could  scarce  dlscem  U. 
^^  What  d'ye  think,  then,  she  sees 
down  there?  "  said  I  to  Jones — ^'  other 
goats?" 

'*■  Please,  sir,"  said  Jones,  ^^  Fm 
a-thinking  it*s  not  goats,  sir ;  'cause 
then  she  wouldn't  stop  up  there,  sir. 
Please,  shr,  she'd  come  back  at  once, 
and  keep  close,  sir ;  'cause  she  luiows 
as  how  I'd  protect  her  varchy,  sir; 
'cause  for  fear  the  Billies  should  malce 
too  free,  sir ;  'cause,  when  the  Nan* 
nies  is  in  milk,  sir,  they  doesn't  not 
pemit  hinnersint  libbities,  sir.'' 

Nanny  now  adopted  a  new  style  of 
attitude — ^rearing,  as  when  at  play, 
with  arched  neck  and  combative  front, 
still,  at  times,  subsiding  into  the  qua- 
druped ;  now  bleating,  now  stamping, 
now  wagging  her  tail  with  intense 
vivacity ;  then  walking  back,  stamping 
again,  advandng;  gazing  all  the  while 
on  the  low  ground  in  front.  ''If 
Nanny  takes  a  view,  why  shouldn't 
Sancho?"  I  cantered  up,  and  speedilj 
cantered  down  again.  *^  Mr  Chester- 
field, I  think,  sir,  we  had  better 
halt." 

Indeed  there  was  reason.  In  fhml 
was  the  enemy,  drawn  up  to  receive 
us,  in  military  array.  The  road,  I 
must  explain,  led  down  to  a  lower 
level.  Just  at  the  bottom,  another 
road  crossed  it ;  and,  where  the  two 
roads  cut,  they  spread  out  round  a 
large  pond.  About  this  pond,  but 
principally  in  advance  of  it,  appeared 
a  large  concourse  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation. ^^  Tout  Fran^xu  est  soldaL*^ 
1  never  felt  the  force  of  the  phrase  as 
I  did  at  that  moment.  They  were 
armed,  and  stood  in  line ;  their  num- 
ber formidable,  their  aspect  deddedlj 
pugnacious.  Oh,  you  plucky  villains! 
won't  we  be  down  upon  you  present- 
ly ?  I  stated  to  Mr  Chesterfield  what 
I  had  seen,  and  he  immediately  halted 
our  whole  party.  "  If  you  will  ride 
up  with  me,"  said  I,  "  you  may  see 
the  whole  lot  of  them." 

I  returned  to  Nanny's  look-out 
post,  but  Mr  Chesterfield  did  not  fol- 
low. Had  I  known  what  he  was 
about  to  do,  I  should  certainly  have 
remonstrated.  He  chose. to  take  a 
nearer  look  at  the  enemy,  and  for  thai 
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halted,  and  by  no  meand  to  go  be- 
yond. 

"  Then,  to  i)revent  that,"  said  the 
corporal,  "  I  will  go  first  mysetf,  sir." 

He  dashed  forirard,  and  the  infan- 
try followed,  with  a  shont.  Thus  we 
moved  down  to  the  extremity  of  the 
hollow  road.  Tlie  infantry  led  the  way, 
gallantly  headed  by  General  Fraser, 
and  dislodged  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
fellows  from  the  banks,  who  bolted 
sncccssively,  and  cut  away,  making 
good  their  retreat  to  their  own  party 
below.  This  movement  was  not 
effected  withont  some  firing  on  both 
sides,  but  nobody  was  hurt  on  eiUier. 
The  cavalry,  supporting  the  infantry, 
walked  quietly  down  the  two  edges  of 
the  cutting :  and  I  put  the  convoy  in 
motion  to  follow.  Mr  Chesterfield 
now  rallied  for  a  few  moments,  and 
was  eager  to  remount.  But  the  faint- 
ness  returned  ;  it  was  evident  ho 
could  neither  ride  nor  walk  ;  so  he 
was  brought  down  in  Ginj^rham^s  cart, 
with  every  attention  both  from  Ging- 
ham and  Pledget. 

While  we  were  thus  moving  down 
through  the  hollow,  I  heard,  close  be- 
hind, an  angry  shont  from  our  dragoons 
on  the  banks  above.  Then  followed 
three  shots  in  quick  succession,  one  from 
the  underwood,  on  the  side,  two  from 
the  summit.  A  bullet  whizzed  by  my 
head,  and  spat  into  the  opposite  bank. 
A  rustling  was  then  distinguishable 
among  the  bushes,  and  presently  a 
peasant,  in  a  blue  gabardin,  slid  down 
stiff  into  the  road,  and  there  doubled 
np.  Eluding  Fraser  and  the  foot 
soldiers,  he  had  remained  in  ambush 
till  we  came  along,  when  ho  had 
selected  me  for  a  passing  compliment, 
as  the  head  of  the  party,  intending 
no  doubt  to  climb  np  the  bank,  if 
pursued,  and  escape  above.  Just  as 
he  was  taking  aim,  though,  he  was 
seen  by  the  dragoons,  who,  unheard 
by  him,  were  quietly  moving  down  at 
a  walk  over  the  ploughed  ground. 
Two  of  them  fired  their  carbines,  and 
one  or  both  of  their  shots  taking  effect, 
prevented  the  effect  of  his. 

Too  green  to  know  that  it  was  nn- 
military,  I  returned  a  few  paces  to 
take  a  view  of  the  dying  foe.  A 
Frenchman  to  the  last,  be  must  needs 
find  something  to  say,  though  life  was 
now  ebbing  apace.  Slowly,  and  with 
j^^^areat  dlfficnity,  he  raised  his  eyes 


till  they  were  fixed  fall  on  miiw ;  and 
then,  with  qnivering  features,  md  a 
strange  snapping  of  the  jaw,  began  to 

speak.     *^  AA,   Mtmrneur   j*m 

penu—vomM."^ He  was  dead ! 

We  now  gained  the  extremity  of 
the  hollow  way,  and  stood  kXNdng 
down  on  the  enemy  ranged  in  order  of 
battle  at  the  pond.  Fruer  had  dmwB 
np  the  miaatnr  across  Uie  road,  aod 
the  cavalry,  with  the  exoeption  of  the 
rearguard,  formed  on  onr  two  flanks. 
Our  first  movement  was  thus  efieoted. 
All  onr  men  were  perfectly  steady, 
but  burning  to  fall  to,  and  savage  on 
account  of  Mr  Chesterfield's  caaoaity. 

Gingham  now  suggested,  as  the 
enemy  were  sonamanras^twohnndred 
and  fifty  at  least,  if  not  three  hmidred 
— ^that  it  might  be  pnident  to  wait  a 
while,  in  the  hope  that  other  partlsBi 
bound  to  headqnartera,  might  oome 
np.  Bat  I  happened  to  know  tiial 
none  were  comfaig  that  day ;  and 
Gingham,  on  hearing  this,  withdnrw 
his  motion^  What,  then,  was  onr 
coarse?  How  were  we  to  deal  with 
these  Monnseers?  No  donbt  we  eonld 
lick  them ;  and,  had  fighting  been  onr 
object,  nothing  would  have  giren  onr 
men  greater  siSisfection.  Bat  we  had 
doUairs  in  charge,  and  onr  first  can 
most  be  to  get  safe  tiirongfa,  and 
deliver  them  safe  at  headqnarters* 
My  decision,  then,  was  taken.  We 
must  advance — we  most  continne  onr 
mardi — and  we  mustn't  let  those  fel- 
lows hinder  us ;  bat  we  most,  if  pos- 
sible, effect  our  porpose,  without  cooh 
ing  to  close  qnarters.  A  m^^  we 
mast  shun ;  fbr,  thongfa  the  issne  would 
be  glorious— no  doubt  of  that— yet,  If 
once  mixed  op  with  oar  convoy,  the 
enemy,  when  they  took  to  flight» 
might  persuade  some  of  oar  malen  to 

§0  with  them.  Onr  object,  then,  re- 
uced  itself  to  this :  we  must  dispena 
the  fee,  withont  coming  to  ckise  quar- 
ters with  them.  G^gfaam  quite 
adopted  this  view  of  the  subject,  and 
now  prepared  for  further  operatione  by 
drawing  his  pistols  from  the  holaters, 
and  examinmg  their  priming.  He 
next  called  to  Goosey  to  get  him  bin 
sword  out  of  the  cart,  gird^  it  on,  and 
drew  it  forth  from  the  scabbard — • 
formidable  Andrea  Ferrara,  equially 
arailable  for  cut  and  thrnst.  He  bora 
it  bolt  upright,  with  great  graTltpyv 
and  with  an  air  half  militMy, 
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advancing  from  the  wood,  tboagh,  got 
a  little  too  forwanl.  The  consequence 
was  that  a  few  of  the  fagitivoit,  run- 
ning down  the  main  road,  attempted 
to  escape  into  the  wood.  But  a  few 
carbine  shots  soon  tamed  them  back 
on  the  main  body ;  and  the  whole 


*'  Taffy,  my  ltd,  why,  I  didn^t  think 
yon  Tos  the  diap  as  Tonld  toni  taO.** 

^^  It*8  a  lie,*'  roared  Jones,  in  a  Toioe 
of  extreme  agony  and  exaaperatioa. 
^^  I  didnH  torn  tail ;  nor  I  havenH  not 
never  turned  tail.  Only  jest  tnmed 
round  to  load,  and  felt  all  at  wanoe 


mass  then  made  their  escape  down  the    jest  as  if  somebody  had  bin  and  give 


road  to  our  ripht,  which  was  just  what 
I  wanted.  Long  after  we  had  cca'^ed 
to  fire,  tliey  continued  to  run,  without 
stopping  to  look  lK?hiud,  alarmed  pro- 
bably by  the  apprehension  of  a  cavalry 
pursuit.  Half  a  mile  off,  in  remark- 
ably short  time  for  the  distance,  I 
saw  some  of  them,  like  a  scattered 
flock  of  sheep,  scampering  up  a  hill, 
and  disappearing  over  its  summit. 
What  execution  was  done  by  our  fire, 
did  not  immediately  appear.  Some 
decamped  slower  than  others ;  one  or 
two  were  carried.    Some  made  their 


me  a  kick- 


A  universal  roar 


drowned  the  conclosionof  the  sentence. 

^^  Mr  Pledget,''  said  I, ''  there  seems 
to  be  here  another  case,  soliciting  your 
attention." 

The  men  made  way.  Pledget  ad- 
vanced with  great  seriousness;  and 
the  laughter,  though  less  vociferous, 
became  tenfold  in  intensity,  at  the 
rich  idea  of  Pledget*s  investigating 
and  doctoring  Jones's  wound.  Jones, 
at  the  sight  of  the  doctor,  in  his  alarm 
and  anguish  set  up  a  regular  hullaba- 


loo, almost  running  into  a  cry.  The 
escape  through  the  pond ;  and  of  doctor,  regardless  of  Jones's  fears  and 
these,  some  fell  over  in  the  water,  as    lacerated  feelings,  began  gravely  to 


if  they  had  been  hit.  One  fell,  the 
men  said,  and  didn't  get  up  again.  A 
few  of  the  enemy  halted  awhile  to 
take  a  look,  in  their  run  do\vn  the 
cross-road,  as  if  they  would  like  to 


question  him— made  serious  attempts 
and  approaches  to  ascertain  particu- 
lars. Two  or  three  of  the  fellows, 
positivdy  overcome  with  the  scene, 
threw  themselves  down  by  the  road- 


make  an  attempt  on  the  extremity  of    side  in  an  agony.  One,  I  really  thought. 


our  convoy,  which  probably  appeared 
to  them  unprotected.  But,  receiving 
the  fire  of  our  rearguard,  they  again 
took  to  flight.  Wc  assembled  at  the 
pond,  and  there  halted  in  a  body,  con- 
voy and  escort. 

Mr  Chesterfield  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  first  shock  of  his 
w^ound ;  and  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
the  cart,  unable  to  sit  up.  Gingham 
administered  some  brandy,  with  good 
effect.    We  had,  however,  one  other 


would  have  laughed  himself  into  a  fit» 
He  turned  red,  crimson,  purple,  al- 
most black  in  the  face ;  still,  in  his 
bursts,  castmg  his  eyes,  from  time  to 
time,  towards  Jone^  and  the  doctor. 
Jones,  leaning  on  the  mule's  back, 
screwing  and  twisting  first  this  way 
then  that,  evaded  and  defeated  all 
the  doctor's  approaches;  while  the 
men,  taking  a  little  extra  fireedom 
after  our  glorious  victory,  renewed 
their  vociferous  merriment.    Pledget, 


wounded  man.  I  noticed  several  of  at  length,  began  to  lose  his  patience. 
our  fellows,  horse  and  foot,  assembled  **  Come,  my  good  fellow,"  said  he ; 
in  a  group,  from  which  proceeded  "  this  won't  do,  you  know." 
loud  jeei*s,  and  shouts  of  laughter.  He  then  looked  round  at  the  sol- 
There  vras  something  in  the  midst  of  diers,  and  made  a  sign.  Four  of  them 
them,  the  occasion  of   their  mirth,  stepped  forward,  seized  Jones  by  the 


which  I  could  not  see.  Presently, 
however,  I  caught  a  sight  of  poor 
Jones,  the  picture  of  woe.  He  was 
standing  in  a  posture  very  far  from  up- 
right, and  leaning  with  his  elbows  on 
the  back  of  a  spare  mule — his  aspect 
cadaverous.  Advancing,  I  heard  the 
talk. 
"  Why,  Taffy,  old  feller,  how  come 


arms  and  legs,  and  bore  him  off  to  the 
road-side— struggling,  fighting,  kick- 
ing, roaring,  screechmg,  his  agony  in- 
creasing as  he  saw  the  moment  at 
hand  when  he  must  be  doctored. 
Pledget  humanely  pointed  to  some 
bushes  close  by,  and  the  men  carried 
Jones  behind  them.  There  the  bullet 
was  extracted  at  once.     But  how 


ye  to  get  hit  there?"  A  roar  of  Pledget  proceeded,  or  what  was  the 
laughter  drowned  Jones's  indignant'  precise  character  of  the  wound,  of 
rcDty'  course  we,  who  remained  in  the  Toad» 
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at  any  rate,  wisbed  to  try.  Pledget 
objected — wanted  bim  to  come  on  in 
the  cart.  A  discosdion  arose ;  and  it 
was  settled  at  last,  tbat  Pledget  sboald 
mount  the  horae,  while  Mr  Chester- 
field rode  Pledget's  mule.  Gingham 
then  gave  directions  to  Cooscy  and 
cloaqnim,  who  helped  Jones  into  the 
cart.  Coosey  had  already  been  won 
npon  by  Jones.  Bat  now,  when  Jones 
came  out  fresh  from  the  field,  with  a 
memorial  of  the  combat  that  would 
follow  bun  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
Goosey's  admiration  knew  no  bounds. 
I  saw  him  pass  something  to  Joaqnim, 
who  took  an  early  opportunity  of  pass- 
ing it  to  Jones.  "  You  don't  think," 
Mid  I  to  Giogham,  ^^  Coosey  will  give 
him  more  than  will  do  him  good  ?" — 
"No,  no,"  said  Gingham ;  "  yon  may 
dei)end  on  Goosey's  discretion." 

It  was  time  to  be  getting  on  again. 
First,  however,  Mr  Chesterfield  deemed 
it  advisable  to  see  all  right  respecting 
the  wood.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent 
forward  Corporal  Fraser  with  part  of 
the  infantry.  After  they  entered  the 
wood,  wc  heard  a  single  shot.  In 
about  ten  minutes  the  whole  party 
returned,  the  Corporal  ridiug  a  clumsy 
French  cart-horse,  with  a  rope  bridle. 
They  had  found  a  horse  and  cart. 
The  shot  was  fired  to  bring  up  the 
driver,  who  had,  however,  got  off. 
The  object  of  the  horse  and  cart  was 
pretty  evident.  It  no  doubt  had  oc- 
curred to  Hookey  that,  in  case  of  his 
making  a  successful  foray,  afid  secur- 
ing part  of  our  dollars,  such  a  convey- 
ance might  do  good  service  in  carry- 
ing off  the  "swag."  There  was  no 
convenient  way  of  getting  the  cart  to 
us  out  of  the  wood ;  it  appeared  to 
have  been  brought  from  another  direc- 
tion ;  so  Fraser  had  taken  out  the 
horse,  which  he  considered  his  own 
lawful  prize.  AU  being  now  arranged, 
we  proceeded  on  our  march. 

Jones  rode  on  in  the  cart.  He  lay 
along  at  full  length ;  not  on  his  back, 
though,  but  in  the  opposite  position, 
which  he  preferred  nnder  existing  cir- 
comBtances.  I  observed  him — ^like  a 
recumbent  bnll-terrlor,  Trith  muzzle 
protruding  firom  his  kennel — ^keenly 
watching  ^  we  proceeded — ^now  for- 
wards, now  right,  now  left,  looking 
out  for  the  hinnimv^  and  eager  to  have 
another  slap  at  a  ISrenchman. 

With  regard  to  the  enemy's  posi- 


tion, it  will  probably  ooeorio  tte  mi- 
litary reader,  thtt  tliey  migbt  hay« 
chosen  a  bettor.  A  more  skllfU  op- 
ponent, probably,  woold  have  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  forest,  and 
attacked  ns  in  flank;  and  a  bolder 
one  might  have  ventared  to  occupy 
the  hollow  way  idth  all  his  fbfcee — a 
plan  which,  if  detected,  would  have 
been  attended  with  neater  risk  to 
himself,  but,  if  socccssnil,  with  greater 
damage  to  ns.  As  it  was,  the  am- 
buscade was  too  far  hi  fboint  of  the 
main  body,  and  we  were  able  to  deal 
with  it  before  we  were  farther  en- 
gaged. Still,  I  think,  it  most  be 
admitted,  on  the  whole,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  enemy  were  not  badly 
made.  Had  we  not  kept  a  good  look- 
ont— or  rather,  had  not  oar  fonr-legged 
attendant  providentially  pat  ns  on 
our  guard — ^we  might  not  have  dis- 
covered oar  opponents  till  it  was  too 
late  to  avoid  a  conflict  at  dose  quar- 
ters, the  probable  conseqneooe  of 
which  would  have  been  the  loss  of 
some  of  oar  mules ;  whfle  the  cross- 
roads afforded  facilities  for  driving 
them  off,  with  the  choice  of  fbar  direc- 
tions. And,  some  of  their  party  being 
concealed  in  the  two  banks  between 
which  we  had  to  pass,  we  might  have 
discovered  an  enemy  at  hand  only  by 
finding  ourselves  under  fire.  On  the 
whole,  we  had  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  our  loss  was  so  smalL 

With  regard  to  oar  fallen  opponent. 
Hookey  or  Christophe,  in  lately  tom- 
ing  over  Colonel  Gnrwood's  volomeSf 
I  met  with  something  which  appears, 
curiously  enongh,  to  identify  him. 
In  a  letter  from  our  Commander-m- 
Chief,  bearing  date  2d  January  1814, 
that  is,  two  or  three  months  before 
onr  rencontre,  I  find  that  a  persrai, 
calling  himself  Christophe,  had  bMn 
aiTcsted  and  sent  to  Greneral  Freyie, 
to  be  forwarded  to  Madrid ;  that,  in 
the  November  previoos,  this  Chris- 
tophe was  at  Bilbao ;  that  he  had  let- 
ters from  King  Ferdinand;  that  he 
showed  a  draft  or  order  on  the  Bis- 
cayan  Provinces  to  pay  him  seventy 
thousand  dollars ;  that  he  was  advised 
to  present  himself  to  the  Grovemment: 
and  that,  as  the  ophiionentertahiiedoi 
him  was  not  veiy  fevourable,  aiMi  he 
remained  at  St  Jean  de  Lob,  he  was 
at  length  arrested,  and  sent  oflEl 

Now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert 
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GERMAN    POPULAR    I'KOPHECIES. 


LCFTER  FROM  PROFESSOR  GREGORY  TO  THE  EDiTOS. 

Dear  Sir,— The  following  notice  of  certain  popnlar  propbetic  traditioDS, 
widely  current  in  the  country  to  which  they  refer,  may  peniaps  prore  intereet" 
ing  to  your  numerous  readers. 

All  widely-spread  opinions,  however  apparently  abenrd,  hare,  or  have  had 
at  some  time,  a  foundation  in  nature  or  in  historical  fact ;  and  it  cannot  be 
uninteresting,  with  a  view  to  the  history  of  popular  traditions,  to  place  on 
record  those  which  I  have  here  collected,  even  although  we  cannot  at  present 
trace  them  satisfactorily  to  their  origin.  The  whole  subject  of  trances,  and 
the  various  phenomena  connected  with  them,  including  the  seoond-sighti  is 
one  hitherto  very  imperfectly  studied,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  not  entoml 
into  detail  on  that  part  of  the  question ;  but  I  may  possibly  do  so  at  a  fdtnre 
period. — Believe  me,  very  truly  yours,  William  Grbqort. 

EoiNBrnAH,  April  16, 185<). 


It  is  well  known  that  in  all  ages, 
and  in  most  countries,  prophetic  tra- 
ditions have  been  said  to  exist ;  and 
although  it  may  often  have  happened 
that  such  traditions  have  arisen  from 
spurious  prophecies,  written  after  the 
event,  and  falsely  said  to  have  existed 
before  it,   yet  it  would  also  appear 
that  genuine  prophecies  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared,  and  become 
traditions    before    the    events    took 
place.    Of  course,  we  do  not  here 
allude  to  the   Scriptm*al  prophecies, 
but  to  such  as  have  no  pretensions  to 
a  divine  origin.    There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Sybilline  Books  con- 
tained pro])hccies  of  the  future  fate  of 
Rome ;  and  although  we  cannot  now 
ascertain,  even  if  this  were  the  case, 
whether  they  were  accurate  predic- 
tions, or  merely  sagacious  guesses, 
nor  whether  the  event  confirmed  them, 
yet  the  tradition  of  their  existence  is 
in  itself  curious.     We  cannot  here 
enter  into  an  enumeration  of  the  vari- 
ous prophecies  which  are  said  to  have 
existed,  in  ancient  or  modem  times, 
before  the  events  occurred,  but  on 
some  future  occasion  we  may  return 
to  that  subject :   In  the  mean  time 
we  may  allude,  as  a  modem  example 
of  popular   prophecy    in    our   own 
country,  to  the  prediction  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  male  line  of  the  house 
of  Seaforth,  in  the  person  of  a  de^ 
Caberfae  —  a   prediction  which  Mr 
Morritt  of  Rokeby,  the  friend  of  Scott, 
heard  quoted  in  Ross -shire  at  a  time 
when  the  last  Lord  Seaforth,  who  be- 
came Quite  deaf,  had  several  sons  in 


perfect  health.  We  have  no  donbt 
our  Highland  readers  are  acquainted 
with  many  analogous  cases. 

Our  present  object  is  to  direct  at* 
tcntion  to  the  fact,  that  in  Germanr^ 
more  especially  on  the  Rhine  and  In 
Westphalia,  there  exist  many  remark- 
able popular  prophecies  oonoendnff 
public  events,  of  various  dates,  and 
originating  in  various  quarters,  but 
exhibiting  a  remarkable  coincidence 
in  many  of  the  chief  points.  Many  of 
these  have  been  printed  at  various 
times;  others  exist  as  tradittons 
among  the  peasantry ;  others,  again, 
are  said  upon  good  evidence  to 
have  been  in  modem  times  taken 
down  from  the  lips  of  the  prophets 
themselves,  all  or  most  of  whom  are 
now  dead.  Yet  they  generally  pre- 
dict, and  often  with  strange  nunf  te- 
ness  of  detail,  events  which  were  to 
occur  about  this  time, — viz.  in  1S48, 
1849,  and  1850.  Political  and  re- 
ligious convulsions,  wars,  and  finally 
peace  and  prosperity,  form  the  burden 
of  them ;  and  we  shall  see  that  the 
events  of  1848  and  1849  supply  ap- 
parently strong  confirmation  of  thdr 
truth,  their  previous  existence  being 
admitted. 

Having  spent  some  months  in 
Rhenish  rrassia  during  the  snmmer 
of  1849^  we  made  many  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  and  found  everywherev 
and  among  all  classes,  a  firm  convio* 
tion  of  the  genuineness  of  many  of  the 
popular  prophecies ;  while  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  long  been  known 
and  believed  by  the  people.    As  tlie 
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occasion  f)  aeoompanied  by  mtny  peoplo 
fvith  green  boaghs  in  their  hats.  On  the 
Johannes  Bridge,  before  Neahaos,  there 
shall  be  snch  a  crowd  that  a  child  shall 
be  crushed  to  death.  While  this  goes  on 
a  great  assembly  shall  be  held  in  and 
before  the  Rathhans  (Town  House.) 
They  shall  hurry  (or  drag)  a  man  down 
fVom  the  Rathhans,  and  hang  him  on  a 
lamp-post  before  it. 

9.  ^  When  all  these  things  shall  hare 
come  to  pass,  then  shall  there  be  a  good 
time  in  the  land.  The  oonvent  (of  Ab- 
el inghof)  shall  be  restored ;  and  it  will  be 
better  to  be  a  swineherd  here,  in  onr 
land,  than  a  noble  yonder  in  Prussia 
(proper.)** 

Next  comes  an  old  traditionary 
prophecy  concerning  Miinster. 

"  Woe  to  thee,  Miinster !  Woe  to  you, 
priests,  doctors,  and  lawyers  !  How  shall 
it  be  with  you  in  the  days  of  sorrow  f 

"  For  three  days  they  shall  go  up  and 
down  thy  streets.  Threo  times  shall  the 
city  be  taken  and  loet. 

''  Let  every  man  keep  in  the  garret ; 
thus  shall  he  be  safe.  A  dreadful  fire 
shall  break  out  in  and  destroy  Ueber- 
wasser,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  Arom  the 
cathedral  place  to  the  castle. 

*^  The  enemy  shall  be  beaten,  and  shall 
fly  through  Kinderhaus  so  fast  that  they 
leave  their  cannon  on  the  street.  All  this 
shall  happen  in  the  same  year  in  which 
an  illustrious  person  dies  in  the  castle. 

^  The  conquering  prince  shall  make  his 
entry  through  the  ^rratii-Thor,  (a  gate.)" 

Part  of  this  prophecy  has  been  spread 
over  the  district  of  Munster  for  sixty 
years ;  part  of  it  comes  from  the  tailor 
at  Klnderhans,'who  also  prophesied 
much  to  Blncher.  He  was  one  of 
the  seers,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  that  conntry,  "  Spoikenkikers." 
"Spuck,"  in  high  Grcrman,  signifies 
ghost  or  spirit;  "Kiker"  is  onr  Scotch 
word  "  Keeker,"— in  high  German, 
*'  Gucker." 

The  next  is  an  old  prophecy  con- 
coming  Osnabriick. 

"  Osnabrttck  shall  suffisr  much  for  ftrar- 
tcen  days,  and  see  a  bloody  contest  in  her 
streets. 

^*  Even  the  service  of  the  Greek  Church 
shall  be  performed  in  the  churches  of 
Oinabriick." 

This  is  quite  possible,  should  Russians 
enter  AVestphalia.  See  Jaspers,  No.  9. 

*'  A  violent  contest  shall  arise  between 
Catholics  and  I*rotestants.  All  the 
churches  shall  be  again  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Catholics. 


"  A  priest,  in  the  act  of  carrying  the 
most  Holy  (the  Host)  into  the  Lutheran 
Church,  shall  be  killed  by  a  ball  at  the 
church  door." 

The  three  preceding  prophecies  are 
very  remarkable,  from  the  minute  de- 
tails which  they  contain,  and  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  seers  de- 
scribed what  they  saw  in  visioas  or  in 
dreams.  Of  coiurse,  most  of  these 
visions,  referring  to  events  yet  future, 
cannot  be  at  present  verified.  But 
the  signs  given  by  Anton,  to  know 
when  the  time  approaches,  have  come 
to  pass. 

The  following  traditionary  prophecy 
about  Cologne,  was  found  by  Magister 
Heinrich  von  Juddcn,  pastor  of  the 
small  church  of  St  Martin,  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  brethren  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin of  Carmel,  (in  Cologne?)  :— 

^  O  happy  Cologne  I  when  then  art 
well  paved,  thou  shalt  perish  in  thine 
own  blood.  O,  Cologne  !  thou  shalt 
perish  like  Sodom  and  Gomorriia ;  thy 
streets  shall  flow  with  blood,  and  thy 
relies  shall  be  taken  away.  Woe  to  thee> 
Cologne !  because  strangen  suck  thy 
breasts  and  the  breasts  of  thy  poor, — of 
thy  poor,  who  therefore  languish  in 
poverty  and  misery." 

Old  tradition  concerning  Coblenz : — 

^  Woe !  woe  I  Where  Rhine  and 
Moselle  meet,  a  battle  shall  be  fought 
against  Turks  and  Baschkirs,  (Russians!) 
so  bloody,  that  the  Rhine  shall  be  dyed 
red  for  twenty-flve  leagues." 

Traditions  of  battles  in  West- 
phalia : — 

"  A  prodigious  number  of  people  shall 
come  from  the  east  towards  the  west. 

"  The  whole  west  and  south  shall  rise 
against  them. 

*'  The  armies  shall  meet  in  the  middle 
of  Westphalia. 

**  A  dreadfVil  battle  shall  take  place  on 
the  Stronheide,  (a  heath,)  near  Ahaus. 

"  At  Riesenbeck,  a  bloody  combat  shall 
be  fought. 

''At  LUdinghausen,"  said  a 'seer,  ''I 
saw  whole  hosts  of  white-clad  soldiers. 
(Austrians  !) 

"  OttmarsbochoU  will  have  much  to 
suffer. 

*'  On  the  Lipperheide  (a  heath)  a  bloody 
battle  is  fought. 

''Also  in  Rittberg,  and  the  whole 
country  round,  a  battle  shall  be  fought. 

"  But  the  chief  engagement  shall  be  at 
ike  Birch-Tree:* 

Every  one,  says  the  author,  who 
takes  the  trouble,  can  hear  all  this 
from  the  mouths  q(  Ui'^^'^^sito^.  \a^ 
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many  places,  the  scere  have  even 
described  the  positions  of  the  troops, 
and  the  direction  in  which  the  cannon 
are  pointed. 

Prophecy  of  a  Capnchin  monli  in 
Dtisseldorf,  of  date  1672  :— 

**  After  a  dreadful  war  (Napoleon's 
wars  t)  shall  there  be  peace  ;  yet  there 
shall  be  no  peace,  because  the  contest  of 
the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  of  the  rich 
against  the  poor,  shall  break  out. 

**  After  this  peace  shall  oome  a  heavy 
time.  The  people  shall  hare  no  longer 
truth  nor  faith. 

**  When  women  know  not,  from  pride 
and  luxuriousness,  what  clothes  they  shall 
wear — sometimes  shorty  sometimes  long, 
sometimes  narrow,  sometimes  wide;  when 
men  also  change  their  dress,  and  wear 
everywhere  the  beards  of  the  Capuchins,* 
then  will  God  chastise  the  world.  A 
dreadfiil  war  shall  break  out  in  the  south 
(Hungary !)  and  spread  eastward  and 
northward.  The  kings  shall  be  killed. 
Savage  hordes  shall  overflow  Germany, 
and  oome  to  the  Rhine.  They  shall  take 
delight  in  murdering  and  burning,  so  that 
mothers,  in  despair,  seeing  death  every- 
where  before  their  eyes,  shall  cast  them- 
selves  and  their  sucklings  into  the  water. 
When  the  need  is  greatest,  a  preserver 
shall  come  from  the  south.  He  shall  de- 
feat the  hordes  of  the  enemy,  and  make 
Germany  prosperous.  But,  in  those  days, 
many  parts  shall  be  so  depopulated,  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  climb  a  tree  to 
look  for  people  afar  off.*' 

An  old  prophecy  concerning  the 
battle  of  the  Birch-Tree  :— 

^  A  time  shall  come  when  the  world 
shall  be  godless.  The  people  will  strive 
to  be  independent  of  king  or  magistrate, 
subjects  will  be  unfaithful  to  their  priuces. 
Neither  truth  nor  faith  prevails  more.  It 
will  then  come  to  a  general  iusurrection, 
in  which  father  shall  fight  against  son, 
and  son  agamst  father.  In  that  time, 
men  shall  try  to  pervert  the  articles  of 
fiith,  and  shall  introduce  new  books. 
The  Catholic  religion  shall  be  hard 
pressed,  and  men  will  try  with  cunning  to 
abolish  it.  Men  shall  love  play  and  jest, 
and  pleasure  of  all  kinds,  at  that  time. 
But  then  it  shall  not  be  long  before  a 
change  occurs.  A  frightful  war  shall 
break  out.  On  one  side  shall  stand 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  whole  north ; 
on  the  other,  France,  Spain,  Itoly,  and 
the  whole  south,  under  a  powerful  prince. 
This  prince  shall  come  ttora  the  south. 
He  wears  a  white  coat,  with  buttons  all 
the  way  down.     He  has  a  cross  on  his 


breast,  ridts  a  giay  lioffBe,  wUdi  ka 
mountfl  firom  hia  Itfl  aida,  bioa— a  ha  la 
lame  of  one  foot.  Ho  will  Magf  paam. 
Great  if  his  ooverity,  fSsr  bo  will  pat  dowa 
all  danoo-maaie  and  rich  aiUro.  Ha  will 
hear  morning  masa  in  tho  ohaieli  at  Btav- 
men.  (Acoordiag  to  mmoo  traditioM,  ka 
will  read  mass.)  Froa  Bimaoa  ha  lidea 
to  the  Haar,  (a  height  soar  Wail;)  ftoA 
thence  he  looks  with  hia  q^yglaaa  towavda 
the  eonutry  of  the  BIroh-'mo,  and  ob- 
serves the  eneay.  Nozt,  bo  ridoapaat 
Holtom,  ( a  Tillage  near  WorL)  At 
Holtum  stands  a  oraciilz  botwcan  two 
lime-trees ;  before  this,  ho  knaola  and 
prays  with  ontstretcbod  amis,  for  aonw 
time.  Then  ho  leads  his  soldioray  ehd  is 
white,  into  tho  battle,  and,  after  a  bloodj 
contest,  he  remains  victorions. 

*^  The  chief  slaughter  will  taka  phMO  at 
a  brook  which  runa  from  woat  to  aaat. 
Woe  I  woe  !  to  Bndbory  and  SUndom  in 
those  days  1  The  vietoriona  loador  ahall 
assemble  tho  people  i^r  tho  battlo,  and 
address  to  them  a  speech  in  tho  obnrebi.'* 

So  mns  the  above  propheoj,  aeooid- 
ing  to  the  concarring  teetimonj  of 
many  peasants  of  that  ooontiy.  It 
was  lonff  ago  prhited  in  a  amall  ptmpb  • 
let,  in  the  convent  at  Werl.  Bat,  at 
the  removal  of  the  convent,  all  Its 
books  were  lost  or  destroyed.  Tbe 
tradition,  however,  remained  among 
the  peasantry,  and  has  even  pene- 
trated into  IVance ;  for  when  Ereuch 
(troops  ?)  came  to  Werl,  they  inquired 
for  the  Birch-Tree.  In  romenuiia 
also,  natives  of  Westphalia,  when 
quartered  there,  have  been  oiieatloDed 
abont  its  position.  It  stooa  long  be- 
tween Holtnm  and  Kirch*  Hemmerde, 
villages  lying  between  Unna  anl 
Werl.  When  it  withered,  a  new  one 
was,  by  royal  order,  planted  on  the 
spot.  This  proves  that  the  Govern- 
ment knew  of  the  prophecy  or  trad!'* 
tion,  and  felt  an  interest  m  it.  The 
people  believe  so  firmly  in  the  pvo- 
phecy,  that  the  peasantry  near  Wed 
even  opposed  tho  introdnction  of  new 
hymn-books,  nnder  the  impresdon 
that  they  were  the  predicted  nem 
books.  Bremen,  Holtnm,  BadlNm 
and  S5ndem  are  villages  near  Wen. 
A  cmcifix  stands  at  Holtnm  between 
two  yonng  lime-trees ;  and  a  bnxA 
there  flows  from  west  to  east. 

Another  old  prophecy  rf  the  battle 
of  the  Birch-Tree.  This  prophecy  wm 
printed  at  Cologne  In  1701,  In  Latin. 
The  title,  translated,  is  as  fbllowa 
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then  at  band.  Kow  there  are  once 
more  wisps  of  straw  set  np,  to  mark 
the  line  of  the  railway  to  Cased, 
which  is  in  progress. 

^^  When  yon  then  hear  cannon  from  tho 
Bide  of  Mtlnster,  then  hasten  to  cross  the 
Hahr,  and  Uke  bread  (a  loaf)  with  you 
anfficient  fbr  three  day  p.  He  who  only 
puts  his  foot  in  the  water  shall  be  safe 
flrom  fasrm.  Then  you  may  retnm,  but 
whether  you  shall  find  your  poiU  (or 
poles)  again,  I  cannot  say.  (Probably 
marks  of  agrioultaralsobdiTiaions.)  After 
a  short  contest  shall  follow  peace  and 
quiet  The  peace  shall  be  announced  at 
Christmas  from  all  the  pulpits." 

Nomberless  traditions  speak  of  the 
homing  of  the  town  of  Unna,  ronnd 
which,  and  not  through  it,  the  armies 
will  marchi  on  account  of  the  con- 
flagration. Others  speak  of  the  burn- 
ing of  Dortmund,  on  the  east  side. 
Others,  again,  describe  how  the  re- 
mains of  the  enemy  fly  to  Erwitte 
and  Salzkotten,  and  are  there  totally 
CQt  to  pieces.  All  the  towns  and 
Tillages  from  Paderbom  to  the  Rhine 
have  similar  traditions.  There  is  a 
very  old  one  concerning  the  Marien- 
heide,  (a  heath,)~-namely,  that  there 
the  Whites  shall  drive  the  Blues 
before  them,  and  through  the  Lippe, 
in  which  many  shall  be  drowned. 

Traditions  concerning  the  yeare 
1846-1860  :— 

"  1846, 1  would  not  be  a  Tine." 
**  1847, 1  would  not  be  an  apple-tree." 
''  1848, 1  would  not  be  a  king." 
"  1849, 1  would  not  be  &  hare,  a  sol- 
dier, or  a  gra^edigger." 
'*  1850, 1  would  not  be  a  priest." 

In  1846,  the  crop  of  grapes  was  too 
heavy  for  the  vines. 

In  1847,  the  apple-trees  broke 
under  the  weight  of  their  fruit. 

Li  1848,  as  we  know,  kings  were 
at  a  discount. 

In  1849,  the  hares  sufiered  ffom 
the  suspension  or  abolition  of  the 
game  laws  in  Germany ;  the  soidiers 
had  mnch  to  suffer;  and  the  grave- 
diggers,  in  consequence  of  war  and 
cholera,  were  overwhelmed  with  work 
in  many  places. 

As  to  the  priests  In  1850,  we  heard 
flrdm  several  quarters,  of  an  old 
prophet  that  there  shall  be  a  fearM 
massacre  of  priests,  against  whom  the 
people  shall  X  be  much  embittered. 
/ 1»^  ——  -"blares,  that  such  will  be 
the  peasantry  towKtda 


the  priests,  thai  ft  puuMli,  iMIliff 
down  to  dinner  iHth  hte  fmStf^  mn 
having  jnst  stack  a  tart  into  ibe 
fowl,  shall,  on  seeing  a  priest  pus  bv 
the  house,  lay  down  bla  fbn,  thA 
out,  beat  out  the  priest's  bndna  with 
his  club,  and  then  letiun  to  hla  sbmI 
with  saUsfaction. 

Another  tradition,  of  which  we 
heard  from  sevml  wen-inftmed 
persons,  states  that  a  pope  ahall  cone 
as  a  ftigltive  to  reside  atCoIogiM, 
with  four  cardbial^  aad  them  esflr^ 
else  his  eoclesiasticai  fanetiani>. 

A  prophecy,  of  date  1623,  omiMnh- 
ing  certain  montha  of  a  year  noi 
named. 

''The  month  of  Ifoy  ihaU  mnmiif 
prepare  fbr  war.  But  it  is  notyeitls** 
June  shall  also  iiiTite  to  war,  b«i  still  ii 
ia  not  time.  July  will  profo  so  «raal» 
that  many  mnat  part  tnm  wife  and 
child.  In  Aoguat,  men  shall  OTorjwhege 
hear  of  war.  Septombor  and  Ooteber 
shall  bring  great  bloodshed.  Wondwe 
shall  be  seen  in  November.  At  this 
time  the  child  is  twenty-«i|^t  yeais  old^ 
(the  poworfhl  monarch)  whooe  wet  bibw 
shall  be  from  tho  east.  He  shall.  ^ 
great  things." 

Prophecies  of  the  "  PowerfU  Mon- 
arch r*'— 

Ono  prophet  says,— ^  He  shall  he  ef 
an  aadent  noble  house,  and  deaoend 
ftt»m  tho  top  of  the  rocks.  His  BoilMr 
shall  bo  a  twin.  Ifo  will  be  Emperor 
of  tiie  Holy  Roman  Empire,  (the  G^msaM 
Empire.)  Holshanoer  says,  *  He  shall 
be  bom  hi  the  booom  of  the  Gatholie 
Church  f  his  name  shaU  b^ 'The  He^ ef 
God."» 

See  the  preceding  propheefee,  passAn. 

We  have  now  given  a  sniBclent 
dcetch  of  some  of  the  more  cnriow 
and  definite  popular  German  pro* 
phedes.  The  curate  of  Dortmnnd 
adds  a  considerable  nnmher  of  othei«» 
more  vagne,  mystlGal,  and  in  aome 
cases  theological,  which  we  omit,  aanoi 
adi^ted  to onr  present  pwpooe;  and 
others  not  bearingon  G«rm«n/,<of  some 
interest-^c^^edaOy  a  long  enacoa* 
coming  Italy,  by  theFrandacan  monk, 
Bartoiomeo  da  Salnaai— whiefa 
of  space  prevents  us  from 
at  this  thne. 

Let  ns  now  consider  the  forepafay 
prophecies  hi  general.  We  moat 
admit,  iu  it  seems  to  ns,  thai  theva 
exist  in  (Germany  unfolfilied  popnlar 
^toi^becica^  the  authentici^  el  which 
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is  respectably  attested  and  generally 
admitted. 

We  further  observe,  that,  taking  the 
whole  of  them,  as  far  as  known  to  us, 
we  can  trace  the  following  points  per- 
vading the  entire  series,  more  or  less : — 

1.  A  great  war  after  a  peace,  about 
this  time. 

2.  It  is  preceded  by  political  con- 
vulsions, and  lesser  wars. 

3.  The  East  and  North  fight  against 
the  South  and  West. 

4.  The  latter  finally  prevaU,  under 
a  powerful  prince,  who  unexpectedly 
rises  up. 

5.  The  great  struggle  is  short,  and 
occurs  late  in  the  year. 

6.  It  is  decided  by  the  battle  of  ^e 
Birch-Tree,  near  Werl. 

7.  After  horrible  devastations,  and 
murders,  and  burnings,  caused  by  this 
war,  peace  and  prosperity  return. 

8.  Priests  are  massacred  and  be- 
come very  rare ;  but 

9.  One  religion  unites  all  men. 

10.  All  this  takes  place  soon  after 
the  introduction  of  railways  into 
Germany. 

11.  The  present  Eling  of  Prussia  is 
tlie  last. 

12.  The  "powerful  prince"  from 
the  South  becomes  Emperor  of  Grer- 
many. 

13.  France  is,  about  this  time,  in- 
wardly divided. 

14.  The  Russians  come  as  enemies 
to  the  Rhine,  the  French  enter  Ger- 
many as  friends — without  entering 
into  further  details. 

We  see  moreover,  that,  admitting 
the  genuineness  of  the  prophecies, 
partial  irilfilment  has  in  several  cases 
taken  place.  Here  it  must  be  noted, 
that  our  curate  has  chiefly  confined 
himself  to  the  unfulfilled  parts,  and 
has  avowedly  omitted  many  fulfilled 
predictions.  While  we  attach  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  general 
impression  among  the  people  of  the 
truth  of  these  prophecies,  which  in 
part  depends  on  their  partial  fulfilment 
in  past  times,  our  chief  object  has 
been  to  put  on  record  the  more  re- 
markable of  the  unfulfilled  predictions, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  compared 
with  future  events. 

If  we  seek  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
origin  of  these  prophecies,  we  find 
that  there  arc  three  sources,  from 
which  the  people  may  have  derived 
the  traditions. 


1.  They  may  possibly  be,  hi  some 
cases  at  least,  derived  from  the  reflec- 
tions of  sagacious  men.  Even  Napo- 
leon predicted  dreadful  wars,  and  that 
Europe  must  become  either  Cossack 
or  Riepublican.  But  although  some 
things  may  thus  be  explained,  we  do 
not  see  how  the  minute  details,  in 
other  cases,  can  be  thus  accounted  for. 

2.  Scriptural  prophecies  may  have 
been  applied  to  modem  events,  which, 
indeed,  are  no  doubt  foretold  in 
them,  in  a  general  way.  We  cannot 
avoid  observing  the  tolerably  frequent 
occurrence  of  Scripture  language  in 
the  predictions;  but  this  idso  doea 
not  account  for  all  the  details. 

3.  The  seers  or  prophets  may  have 
had  genuine  visions,  or  dreams,  in 
which  they  saw  what  they  describe : 
it  has  been  seen  that  various  prophets 
use  language  implying  this.  And, 
while  the  general  resemblance  of  the 
difierent  visions  naturally  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  the  popular  traditions 
have  .a  common  origin ;  we  can  at 
most  conclude  from  this,  that  the 
original  seer  or  seers  lived  long  ago, 
which*  only  increases  the  difllcnlty. 
They  were  probably,  like  Brother 
Herrmann,  monks  and  ascetics,  their 
imaginations  exalted  by  religious 
fervour:  in  other  words  they  were 
nervous  and  excitable,  and  predis- 
posed to  visions.  Supposing  their 
visions  known  to  the  people,  the  feel- 
ing of  the  marvellous,  if  excited  along 
with  religious  sentiments,  may  have 
led  to  visions  or  second  sight  among 
the  peasantry,  and  thus  visions  may 
have  been  multiplied  and  expanded 
in  details. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  many  known 
instances  of  prophetic  dreams, 
and  on  the  alleged  and  respectably 
attested  cases  of  somnambulistic 
prevision,  we  shall  see  reason  to  hesi*^ 
tate  before  we  deny  the  possibility  of 
the  occurrence,  in  certain  individuals, 
of  prophetic  visions.  We  are  fbr 
from  imagining  that,  if  such  have  been 
the  case  with  our  German  seers,  they 
have  enjoyed  direct  communications 
from  Heaven  ;  on  the  contrary,  were 
we  satisfied  of  the  fact,  we  should 
regard  it  as  a  phenomenon  depend- 
ing on  some  obscure  physical  cause, 
which  may  in  time  be  discovered  and 
traced ;  and  which,  at  all  events, 
exists  by  Divine  permission. 

Here  we  may  aUnda  Vi^Xi&x^aiaB^- 
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able  prophecy  of  Monsieur  de  Cazottc, 
who,  some  years  previons  to  1787, 
predicted  to  a  large  company  of  per- 
sons of  rank,  science,  and  literature, 
with  much  detail,  the  atrocities  of  the 
Beign  of  Terror.  He  likewise  told 
many  of  those  present,  both  male  and 
female,  t^t  they  should  perish  ou 
the  guillotine.  To  Condorcet  he 
said,  that  he  should  die  in  prison,  of 
the  effects  of  a  poison  which  he 
should  long,  with  the  view  of  escaping 
a  public  execution,  have  carried  about 
bis  person — ^which  happened.  He 
also  predicted  the  fate  or  Louis  XVI. 
and  Lis  Queen.  Tliis  prophecy  caused 
much  amazement,  and  soon  became 
known.  Persons  are  yet  alive,  both 
in  France  and  England,  who  heard  it 
detailed  before  1789.  We  have  seen 
one  of  them.  Now,  it  might  be  said, 
that  Cazotte  merely  exercised  a  rare 
sagacity,  in  judging  of  the  course  of 
events,  at  a  time  when  all  France 
was  enthusiastically  looking  forward 
to  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  while 
vet  no  one  dreamed  of  violence  or 
bloodshed.  But  this  would  hardly 
account  for  the  details  he  gave.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  often  uttered  pre- 
dictions ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable, 
although  it  has  been  too  much  over- 
looked, that  those  who  report  his  pro- 
phecies, including  the  above  one, 
always  state  that,  when  about  to  pre- 
dict, ho  fell  into  a  peculiar  state,  as  if 
oiUep — yet  not  ordinary  sleep.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  this  was  a 
trance,  in  which  he  saw  visions. 
That  they  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter 
is  surely,  if  only  a  coincidence,  a 
most  wonderful  one.  If,  again,  it  was 
merely  the  result  of  sagacious  reflec- 
tion, how  came  it  that  Cazotte  alone, 
of  all  the  able  thinkers  then  in  Paris, 
made  these  reflections,  and  was 
laughed  at  for  his  pains? 

The  laborious,  minute,  and  con- 
sdentious  researches  of  the  Baron  von 
Beichenbach  have  proved,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  we  are  far  from  being 
acquainted  with  all  the  physical  influ- 
ences which  surround  us ;  and  he  has 
even  referred  to  a  physical  cause — one 
source  of  the  belief  in  ghosts — ^by 
proving  that  luminodTs  appearances 
are  viiSble,  to  sensitive  persons,  over 
recent  graves.    No  one  can  fail  to 


see  the  resemblance  between  the  Sen- 
sitives of  Baron  von  Reicheabedh, 
who  are  far  from  rare,  and  the  Spoi- 
kenkiker,  or  ghost  seers,  of  the  Gante 
of  Dortmund. 

We  consider  it  probaUet  therelbie, 
that  at  ditforent  periods  seers  liftve 
had  visions,  more  or  less  dlsUnet  end 
detailed,  of  what  appeaied'to  thehr 
minds  likely  to  happen;  that  tboM 
visions  have  oooorred  in  a  state  cf 
trance;  that  among  ascetic  monks, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  liable  to  sncii 
trances,  it  may  often  have  happened 
that  extensive  knowledge  of  nuloiy 
and  of  mankind  has  enaUed  them  to 
foresee  the  probable  coarse  of  eTents ; 
that  their  predictions,  becoming  known 
to  the  pessantry,  have  given  a  tone 
to  their  visions,  in  which  the  events 
arc  generally  localised  in  the  inmie- 
diate  vicinity  of  the  seer ;  and  that 
thus,  by  degrees,  more  detailed  pre* 
dictions  have  arisen.  Constdering 
the  general  ignorance  and  snpentidon 
of  the  peasantry  in  all  oonntries,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  such  predlctioes, 
genendly  bearing  on  violent  political 
convulsions,  war,  and  religion,  the 
subjects  most  interesting  to  their 
minds,  should  acquire  a  h<dd  over 
them  such  as  is  found  to  exist  in 
many  parts  of  Grermany,  in  reference 
to  the  prophecies  above  described.  It 
is  even  probable  that  the  existence  of 
the  predictions  may  have  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  preparing  the 
people  for  such  sudden  ontbreaks  as 
those  of  184d,  and  may  thns,  in  some 
measure,  have  contributed  to  their 
own  fulfilment. 

We  must  admit  that  these  remaifcs 
do  not  much  ssslst  in  explaining  the 
occurrence  of  minute  details  in  tliese 
predictions,  many  of  which  are  ssld, 
on  good  authority,  to  have  been  fhl* 
fiU^.  But  we  do  not  feel  onrsdves 
in  possession  of  sufilcient  evidence  to 
justify  us  in  arguing  on  the  alleged 
fulfibnent  as  certain;  and  we  have 
therefore  satisfied  ouraelves  with  laj- 
ing  before  the  reader  a  bri^aki^ch  of 
these  predictions,  the  existence  of 
which,  as  an  article  of  belief  with 
many  thousands  of  people  at  this  dsy« 
is,  under  whatever  point  of  view  it 
may  be  considered,  very  interestii^. 
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cow.  I  had  fifty  of  tbem  seized ;  tnd 
a  general  to  whom  I  reported  the 
capture,  told  me  I  misht  have  had 
them  shot,  and  that  on  all  fatnre  occa- 
sions he  anthorised  me  to  do  so.  I 
did  not  abuse  the  anthorisation.  It 
will  be  easily  understood  how  many 
mishaps,  how  much  disorder,  charac- 
terised onr  stay  in  Moscow.  Not  an 
officer,  not  a  soldier,  but  conld  tell 
strange  anecdotes  on  this  head.  One 
of  the  most  striking  is  that  of  a  Ros- 
sian  whom  a  French  officer  fonnd 
concealed  in  the  mins  of  a  house ; 
by  signs  he  assured  him  of  protection, 
and  the  Russian  accompanied  him. 
Soon,  being  obliged  to  carry  an  order, 
and  seeing  another  officer  pass  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment,  he  transferred 
the  indiridual  to  his  charge,  saying 
hastily — *I  recommend  this  gentle- 
man to  yon.*  The  second  officer, 
misunderstanding  the  intention  of  the 
words  and  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  pronounced,  took  the  unfortu- 
nate Russian  for  an  incendiary,  and 
had  him  shot." 

The  retreat  commenced.  After  the 
affair  of  Wiasma,  Ney*s  corps  relieved 
the  1st  corps  as  rearguard,  and  the 
4th  regiment,  rearmost  of  Ney's  corps, 
had  to  repel  the  repeated  attacks  of 
the  Russian  van  and  of  the  swarm- 
ing CossackSi  They  were  hard  pressed ; 
but  still  the  Emperor^s  order  was  to 
march  slowly  and  preserve  the  bag- 
gage. In  vain  Ney  wrote  to  him 
there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  that  he 
risked  being  anticipated  by  the  Rus- 
sians at  Smolensko  or  Orcha.  At 
Dorogobuje  the  marshal  formed  the 
design  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
Rus^nsfor  a  whole  day;  but  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
French  rearguard  was  driven  on- 
wurds.  The  cold  had  set  in,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  troops  were  terrible. 
Famine  was  superadded  to  their  other 
miseries.  The  road  resembled  a 
battle-field.  Some,  with  frozen  limbs, 
lay  dying  on  the  snow;  others  IbII 
asleep  in  the  Tillages,  and  perished  in 
the  fiames  lighted  by  their  comrades. 

"  At  Dorogobuje  I  saw  a  soldier  of 
my  regiment,  in  whom  hunger  had 
produ<^  the  effect  of  intoxication.- 
He  stood  dose  to  us  without  recog- 
nising us,  inquiring  for  his  regiment, 
naming  the  soldiers  of  his  company, 
and  at  the  same  time  speaking  to 


them  as  to  atrangen ;  bk  fdt ' 
tering,  his  look  iHkL  Her' 
at  the  commeooement  of  tiM  aflUry 
and  I  saw  him  no  more.  In  two  dm 
from  Dorogobqie,  we  nadied  Slob- 
pnowa,  on  the  bank  of  the  Dnieper. 
The  road  was  so  sUppenr  that  the  iU- 
shod  horses  could  hiaimy  keep  their 
legs.  At  night  we  btvooaekaed  nmidrt 
the  snow  in  the  woods.  Bndi  regi- 
ment In  torn  formed  the  eztreaa 
rearguard,  which  the  enemy  wncean* 
ingly  followed  and  haraaaed.  Iha 
army  continued  to  march  ao  ahmtr, 
that  we  were  on  the  point  of  overtak- 
ing the  1st  corps,  wluch  immedtrta^y 
preceded  ns.  The  encumbranoe  en 
the  bridge  over  the  .Dnieper  waa 
extreme :  for  a  quarter  of  a  leagoe 
beyond,  the  road  was  still  oovered  with 
abandoned  carrlagea  and  ammnnftion- 
waflgons.  On  the  momhig  of  the 
lOUi  Noyember,  before  croMag  the 
river,  measures  were  taken  to  dear 
the  bridge  and  bum  aU  these  veUdea. 
In  them  were  fonnd  a  few  botttea  of 
rum,  which  were  of  great  aervioe.  I 
was  on  the  rearguard,  and  dniing  tiM 
whole  morning  my  regiment  defoaded 
the  road  leadmg  to  the  bridge.  The 
wood  through  which  tlds  road  paaaea 
was  fhll  of  wounded  whom  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  to  their  fote«  and 
whom  the  Cossadu  massacred  almoat 
by  our  sides.  M.  Rondiat,  anb-HcA- 
tenant,  having  imprudently  approach- 
ed an  ammunition-cart  uiat  waa  to 
be  blown  up,  was  shattered  to  pleeei 
by  the  explodon.  Towards  ntnt  the 
troops  pasiBcd  the  Dnieper ;  tlie  Dridge 
was  destroyed.** 

It  was  important  to  delay  the 
enemy's  pa8sa|;e  of  the  river,  andNej 
prepared  to  do  so. 

''  That  night  he  walked  for  a  long 
time  in  front  of  my  reginmit  irtth 
General  Joubert  and  myaelH  fie 
pointed  out  to  us  the  nnfortunale 
results  of  the  failure  at  Dorogohirie. 
The  enemy  had  gained  a  di^  marcn; 
had  foroedus  to  abandon  amnmnitioni 
haggage,  wounded :  all  theae  mialbr- 
tunes  would  have  been  avoided  had 
we  hdd  Dorogobuje  for  twentj^lbar 
hours.  General  Joubert  npdra  of  the 
wealmess  of  the  troops,  of  their  dtti- 
couragement.  The  mardud  reoUed 
quid[fy,  that  the  worst  that  eoidd  mtsfw 
happened  was  to  be  killedi  and  that  a 
gknlons  death  was  too  fine  a  ihing  to 
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Smolensko  contained  large  stores  o^ 
provisions ;  but  these  availed  little  to 
the  famished  troops,  for  the  general 
disorganisation  had  extended  to  the 
commissariat,  and  waste  was  the 
result.  The  Gnard,  which  arrived  first 
with  Napoleon,  received  abundant 
supplies  of  all  kinds ;  but  then  came 
pouring  in  stragglers  and  undisciplined 
bodies ;  the  warehouses  wei*e  broken 
open  and  plundered,  and  rations  for 
several  months  were  squandered  in  a 
day.  When  the  8d  corps,  after  de- 
fending the  approaches  to  the  town, 
entered  in  its  turn,  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  at  an  end,  and  Colonel 
de  Fezensac  could  find  nothing  either 
for  his  regiment  or  himself.  But 
thougli  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  they 
were  expected  to  fight;  for  Ney,  the 
indefatigable,  prepared  obstinately  to 
defend  the  town.  On  the  15th  No- 
vember, a  severe  combat  occurred  in 
the  suburb,  in  which  the  4th  regiment 
was  alone  engaged,  and  during  which 
its  colonel  received  from  Ney  the  order 
that  daring  leader  was  most  rarely 
known  to  give—namely,  not  to  ad- 
vance too  far.  M.  de  Fezensac  records 
this  order  with  as  much  honest  pride 
as  he  does  the  warm  eulogium  which 
his  regiment^s  conduct  elicited  from 
the  marshal.  For  three  days  Smo- 
lensko was  held,  and  then  the  Sd 
corps  resumed  its  march.  Meanwhile 
the  Emperor,  Eugene,  and  Davoust, 
with  the  Guard,  the  4th  and  1st  corps, 
were  hard  pressed  at  Krasnoi,  the 
two  latter,  especially,  sufiTering  most 
severely. 

^*  The  Emperor,  having  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose  to  reach  the  Beresina, 
saw  himself  compelled  to  abandon  the 
3d  corps,  and  precipitated  his  march 
to  Orcha.  During  the  three  days^ 
fighting  (at  and  near  Krasnoi,)  no 
information  was  sent  to  Marshal  Ney 
of  the  danger  about  to  menace  him. 
.  .  .  On  the  morning  of  the  18th 
November,  we  set  out  from  Koritnya, 
and  marched  upon  Krasnoi:  on  ap- 
proaching that  town,  a  few  squadrons 
of  Cossacks  harassed  the  2d  division, 
which  headed  the  column.  We 
attached  no  importance  to  this;  we 
were  accustomed  to  the  Cossacks,  and 
a  few  musket-shots  sufiiced  to  drive 
them  away.  But  soon  the  advanced 
guard  fell  in  with  General  Ricard's 
division,  belonging  to  the  1st  corpa^ 


be  shunned.  For  my  part,  I  contented 
myself  with  remarking  that  I  had  not 
left  the  heights  of  Dorogobnje  till  I 
had  twice  received  the  order." 

The  "  bravest  of  the  brave  "  could 
see  no  terrors  in  death.  His  own 
insensibility  to  it  made  him  slow  to 
sympathise  with  others.  A  few  days 
later,  M.  de  Fezensac  learned  the 
death  of  M.  Alfred  de  Noailles,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  brother  aides-de- 
camp to  Berthier. 

"  He  was  the  first  friend  I  had  lost 
in  this  campaign,  and  it  caused  me 
very  deep  sorrow.  Marshal  Ney,  to 
whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject,  told  me, 
for  sole  consolation,  that  apparently  it 
was  his  turn ;  and  that  at  any  rate  it 
was  better  we  should  have  to  regret  him 
than  if  he  had  to  regret  us.  In  similar 
circumstances  he  always  showed  the 
same  insensibility :  on  another  occa- 
sion I  heard  him  reply  to  an  unfortu- 
nate wounded  man,  who  begged  to  be 
carried  away — *  What  would  you  have 
me  do  f  You  are  a  victim  of  war ; ' 
and  he  passed  on.  Most  assuredly  he 
was  neither  cruel  nor  devoid  of  feeling; 
but  the  frequency  of  the  misfortunes 
of  war  had  hardened  his  heart.  Pene- 
trated with  the  idea  that  the  fate  of 
all  soldiers  is  to  die  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  he  thought  it  quite  natural  they 
should  fulfil  their  destiny ;  and  it  has 
been  seen  in  this  narrative  that  he 
prized  not  his  own  life  more  highly 
than  the  lives  of  others." 

The  passage  of  the  river  was  de- 
fended for  twenty- four  hours.  Two 
days  later,  those  of  the  weary  rear- 
guard who  were  not  prevented  by 
frozen  limbs  or  the  cold  hand  of 
death  from  rising  from  their  ice-bound 
bivouac,  joyfully  beheld,  at  half  a 
leaguers  distance,  the  towers  of  Smo- 
lensko. Joyfully,  because  they  had 
long  looked  for  that  town  as  the  term 
of  their  misery.  Repose  and  food,  so 
greatly  needed,  were  there  anticipated. 
But  there,  as  on  every  occasion  during 
the  retreat  where  alleviation  was  hoped 
for,  disappointment  ensued.  Wittgen- 
stein was  pressing  southwards  uom 
the  Dwina,  Tchitchagoff  northwards 
to  Minsk,  the  Austrians  had  retreated 
behind  the  Bug,  and  the  French  were 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  inter- 
cepted at  the  Beresina.  A  halt  at 
Smolensko  was  impossible,  and  orders 
were  given  to  continue  the  march. 
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At  nine  that  night  we  resumed  our 
inarch  in  profound  silence.  The  Cos- 
sack pickets,  distributed  along  the 
road,  retired  at  onr  approach.-  The 
march  continued  with  much  order. 
At  a  league  from  Orcha,  our  yaoguard 
ftll  in  with  an  advanced  post,  which 
challenged  in  French.  It  was  a  diyi- 
slon  of  the  4th  corps  coming  to  our 
a^istance  with  the  Viceroj.  One 
must  have  passed  three  dajs  between 
life  and  death  to  judge  of  the  joy  this 
jneetiug  gave  us.  The  Viceroy  re- 
ceived us  with  lively  emotion,  and 
warmly  expressed  to  Marshal  Ney  his 
admiration  of  his  conduct.  He  con- 
gratnlated  the  generals  and  the  two 
jemainhig  colonels.  His  aides-de- 
camp surrounded  us,  and  overwhelmed 
US  with  questions  on  the  details  of 
this  great  drama,  and  the  part  that 
each  of  us  had  played  in  it.  But  time 
pressed ;  after  a  few  minutes  we  again 
moved  on.  The  Viceroy  formed  our 
rearguard:  at  three  in  the  mominff 
we  entered  Orcha.  Thus  terminated 
this  bold  march,  one  of  the  most 
cmriouB  episodes  of  the  campaign.  It 
covered  Marshal  Ney  with  ck>ry,  and 
to  him  the  3d  corps  owed  its  salva- 
tion ;  if,  indeed,  the  term  of  corps  tP 
4irmie  may  be  applied  to  the  800  or 
900  men  who  reached  Orcha,  rem- 
nant of  the  6000  who  had  fought  at 
Krasnoi.** 

For  eighteen  days,  over  a  distance  of 
sixty  leagues,  the  8d  corps  had  formed 
the  rearguard.  Diminished  as  its 
numbers  now  were,  it  was  no  longer 
svailable  for  that  dangerous  duty,  and 
It  joined  the  main  body.  Scarcely 
Iiad  it  taken  three  hours*  repose  in 
some  wretched  houses  of  the  faubourg 
of  Orcha,  when  the  Russians,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Dnieper,  set  fire 
to  the  town  with  shells,  which  were 
more  particularly  aimed  at  some  con- 
spicuous buildings,  serving  as  provi* 
irion-stores.  It  was  impossible  to 
serve  out  rations ;  at  the  risk  of  thdr 
lives,  a  few  soldiers  brought  off  some 
1)randy  and  flour;  but  Davoust,  now 
in  command  of  the  rearguard,  hurried 
the  troop'  departure,  and  by  eight 
o^clock  the  uniortunate  3d  corps  was 
on  the  march  to  Borisow.  A  broad, 
good  road  facilitated  their  progress, 
and  Colonel  de  Fezensac,  no  longer 
occupied  in  repelling  the  enemy,  was 
%  investigate  the  state  of  his 


regiment,  l^f^h^  bmd  nontaMB*  osfc 
of  the  2800  that  begn  the  emafmgm'^ 
eighty  tattered,  funim-atffelDM,  dm- 
pndmg  wretches.  They  ttmed  tnm 
hand  to  flMvth,  almoat  1^  a  nlmto; 
sometimes  on  floor  steeped  kk  waftar; 
at  others,  with  a  mond  of  honefeoab 
or  fragment  of  horsefleali;  their  aele 
drink  the  mdted  snow.  **  At  aoMe 
distance  from  Orcha,  I  fsU  fai  wWi  M. 
Lanusse,  a  omtain  of  my  recfaMBti 
who  had  loat  Us  sight  by  a  Ao/t^  att 
the  taking  of  SiDolenako;  a  antar 
belonguig  to  hia  company  wne  ieedtag 
and  taking  the  greatest  cnre  ef  Mil 
He  told  me  ^at  alter  karteg  ~ 
taken  and  pinndered  by  tke 
at  Kraanoi,  he  had  contrived  to 
and  that  he  and  hia  glide  woald  io 
their  utmost  to  keep  np  with  va. 
afterwards  they  were  Ibmid  dead 
stripped  upon  the  load." 

Bad  as  the  state  of  tidaga  ahaa^y 
was,  it  becaaie  worse  alter  ti»  pae- 
sage  of  the  Berarina;  for  the  eoH, 
abated  for  a  while,  ranoMd  all  Ha 
severity,  and  heavy  aoow  ahMit 
stifled  the  scanty  firea  kindled  bf  tte 
xaihMpffj  fogitives.  ^I  nmalr  wai 
at  the  end  of  my  I  esoareea.  Iluidhid 
a  horae  left;  my  last  pw'lmanhiaa  had 
been  loat  at  the  Beresiaa;  I  liad  no* 
thing  bnt  what  I  stood  ja,  and  wa 
were  still  fifty  leagnea  lirani  WIMi 
eighty  torn  the  Nicnmen :  hnt^  aariM 
so  many  misfortnaea,  I  took  ttMa 
account  of  my  pereonal  aaftriaai  asd 
privationa.  Like  na,  Maiahd  Mtf 
had  lost  evenrthing;  Ida  aMea-do- 
cuBp  were  dymg  m  hangv^  and  I 
gratmlly  remember  that 
once  they  shared  with  me  tiw 
food  they  managed  to  proeara."  Oa 
the  29th  November,  daring  a  ItM 
halt  of  the  8d  corpa,  a  confined  atreaaa 
of  stragglers  poared  l^,  all  ef  wktm 
had  to  tell  of  a  miracnhma  eoe^pe  it 
the  Beresina.  '*I  remafkad 
lian  dBcer,  who  scarcely 
borne  by  two  soldiers,  and 
panied  by  his  wtfe.  Greasy 
by  this  woman's  grief,  and  hf  the 
care  she  lavished  on  her  hnibiBid|I 
yielded  her  my  place  at  a  fire  tte  aaai 
had  lighted.  It  nee^d  aU  the  IHa- 
sion  Gf  her  aflbction  to  blind  her  to 
the  inntility  of  her  care.  Her  hoa* 
band  had  ceased  to  live,  and  atOI  riM» 
^called  and  Mpckt  to  him ;  aatilait  lapfti 
no  longer  able  to  donbt  her 
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backwards,  for  that  would  have  ex- 
pos^ as  to  a  charge,  and  our  destruc- 
tion was  then  certain.  This  position 
drove  to  despair  two  officers,  who  had 
been  a  pattern  to  my  regiment  during 
the  whole  retreat,  but  whose  courage 
at  last  gave  way  under  long  pliysical 
exhaustion.  They  came  to  me  and 
said,  that  as  they  were  no  longer  able 
cither  to  march  or  to  fight,  they  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks, 
who  would  massacre  them,  and  that, 
to  avoid  this,  they  must  return  to 
Kowno  and  yield  themselves  prison- 
ers. I  made  useless  efforts  to  dis- 
suade them,  appealing  to  their  feel- 
ings of  honour,  to  the  courage  of 
which  they  had  given  so  many  proofs, 
to  their  attachment  to  the  regiment 
they  now  proposed  abandoning ;  and 
I  conjured  them,  if  death  was  inevi- 
table, at  least  to  die  in  our  campany. 
For  sole  reply  they  embraced  me 
with  tears,  and  returned  into  Kowno. 
Two  other  officers  had  the  same  fate ; 
one  was  intoxicated  with  rum,  and 
could  not  follow  us ;  the  other,  whom 
I  particularly  loved,  disappeared  soon 
afterwards.  My  heart  was  torn:  I 
waited  for  death  to  come  and  reunite 
me  to  my  unhappy  comrades,  and  I 
should  perhaps  have  wished  for  it  but 
for  all  the  ties  which,  at  that  time, 
still  bound  me  to  life/' 


Once  more  Ney  came  to  the  rescue. 
No  accnmnlation  of  difficoltieB  could 
cloud  his  brow  with  nDeasineas.  Once 
more  his  promptness  and  energf 
saved  his  shattered  corps.  A  flank 
march  was  the  means  resorted  to.  On 
the  20th  December,  the  Sd  corps 
reached  Konigsberg.  It  then  con- 
sisted of  about  one  hundred  men 
on  foot,  about  as  many  cripples  on 
sledges,  and  a  handful  of  officers. 

*'^  Monsieur  le  due,**  wrote  Marshal 
Ney  to  the  Duke  of  Feltre,  Minister 
of  War,  from  Berlin,  on  the  23d  Ja- 
nuary 1813,  ^^  I  avail  myself  of  the 
moment  when  the  campaign  is,  if  not 
terminated,  at  least  suspended,  to 
express  to  you  all  the  satisfaction  I 
have  received  from  M.  de  Feaensac*s 
manner  of  serving.  That  young  man 
has  been  placed  in  very  criticid  cir- 
cumstances, and  has  always  shown 
himself  superior  to  them.  I  commend 
him  to  yon  as  a  true  French  cheva- 
lier, (veritable  chevalier  Franqau^ 
whom  you  may  henceforth  consider 
as  a  veteran  colonel.**, 

M.  de  Fezensac  almost  apologises 
for  subjoining  to  his  journal  this 
extract  from  a  letter  now  in  his 
possession.  He  has  no  need  to  do 
so.  He  may  well  and  honestly  exult 
in  such  a  testimonial  from  snch  a 
man. 
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consumption  h&B  somewhat  improved  from 
exhaustion  of  stocks  iu  the  hands  of 
dealers  ;  but  we  regret  to  find  the  defi- 
ciency  in  deliTcriea  of  the  principal 
articles  noticed  in  our  circular  of  last 
month  (tea  excepted)  has  still  further 
increased,  which  speaks  ill  for  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  country  ;  in  fact,  ve 
helieve  the  small  tindetmen  tt^idtho}il'€cpeit 
in  the  rui'al  diftrictM  trerc  ttldom  or  never 
in  a  icone  j)0$itioH  than  at  the  prcaent. 

''Com  has  fallen  so  low  in  value,  that 
the  faruier$,  anxious  to  secure  their  rents, 
are  not  in  a  position  to  pay  Uicir  trades- 
man's bills  ;  and  icc  Jiave  ba'n  assured  thtttf 
in  numhtrless  instances,  their  Christmas 
etocounts  for  last  year  are  still  unpaid. 
This  falls  immediately  on  the  wholesale 
dealers,  firom  them  on  the  importing  mer- 
chants, and  eventually,  if  no  revival  take 
place,  must  act  with  double  force  on  the 
manufacturers  in  a  diminished  home 
trade  and  in  crippled  exports,  which 
latter  must  ever  depend  on  our  power  to 
take  the  products  of  other  countries  as 
retnms  for  our  mannfkctures.  To  what 
dass,  then,  are  the  present  ruinous  low 
prices  of  grain  a  blessing  I  We  emphati- 
cally say  to  none;  indeed  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
community  as  that  connected  with  agri- 
culture to  be  depressed,  and  the  other 
portions  long  to  continue  prosperous;  and 
probably  the  best  impulse  we  could  re- 
ceive, in  the  present  inactive  state  of  onr 
colonial  markets,  would  be  an  advance  of 
5i.,  to  lOs.  per  qr.,  in  the  price  of  wheat. 
There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  fearful 
depreciation  of  railway  property,  which 
appears  a  bottomless  abyss  of  mismanage- 
ment and  ruin,  tells  cruelly  on  the  avail- 
able resources  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  people,  and  adds  seriously  to  the 
embarrassment  of  trade." 

In  glancing  over  this  circular  in 
detail,  we  find  opposite  nearly  every 
important  item  the  words,  "has 
moved  off  at  easier  prices,"  "  is  less 
inquired  for,"  "  is  dull,"  or  some  other 
phrase  significant  of  commercial  de- 
pression ;  yet,  during  the  preceding 
month,  the  stocks  on  hand,  OT^ing  to 
the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds, 
which  had  kept  a  large  number  of 
vessels  windbonnd  outside  the  Chan- 
nel, had  received  very  little  augmen- 
tation. It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  dealings  of  this  firm  extend 
over  neariy  every  description  of 
foreign  produce — certainly  every  large 
one,  timber  and  iron  excepted; — and 
that  the  money  amount  of  their  annual 
tnuisaedoBs  may  be  reckoned  by  many 
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millions  sterimg.  Further  inquiries 
amongst  other  nouses  enable  me  to 
state  confidently  that,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  a  few  trming  articles,  the  mass 
of  the  produce,  wmch  is  ponring  into 
Liverpool,  arrives  at  an  nnprofitaUe 
market.  In  cotton  alone,  amoogBt 
the  leading  imports,  a  amtli  maigin 
of  profit  may  at  present  be  seeoradt 
the  abundance  of  nneinployed  moneif 
in  the  hands  of  the  banks  aUowfaigtba 
speculators,  for  a  short  crop,  (o  iiuBate 
prices.  Such  a  case,  howeter,  teUs 
nothing  in  favonr  of  a  sovnd  state  of 
things.  The  qaestion  of  SMMt  mate- 
rial import  Is,  whether  eitlier  tiM 
foreign  demand,  or  the  hooM  com* 
snmption,  is  so  nraenily  reqnking 
supply,  as  to  enable  me  mannnictiirer 
of  cotton  goods  to  ooncede  the  ad* 
vanced  rates  demanded  for  tha  staplot 
by  the  American  nower,  or  tbs 
q>eculator  at  home.  jPxeseat  appear* 
ances  scarcely  waxrant  such  an  ex- 
pectation.  The  following  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  given  by  a  leadiag 
firm  in  the  trade,  Hessrs  Geom 
Holt  &  Ck).,  in  their  drcular  of  da 
12th  April,  expresses  the  opinion  of 
all  except  the  most  sangdne  :— 

*  We  can  hardly  aoeoant  Ibr  tUi  Uat 
deney  of  priee8,*'--(theT  had  idii^itly  ad- 
vanced daring  the  week)—-*  or  fiyhsfam 
onr  read«x8  any  new  oireimistsaBes  aftel- 
ing  the  value  of  the  stapla.  No  doobS 
confidence  in  the  shortoeii  of  tho  Aiaaii- 
can  crop  remains,  and  probaUr  la  on  the 
increase.  We  may  add  also  dial  stocks 
in  spinners'  hands  are  at  a  low  ebb.  StQl 
toe  have,  from  day  to  day^  ditemuragim^ 
reports  from  Manchegter  asto^  tittle  amd 
prospects  of  a  very  learge  part  qf  Ae  xpk^ 
ning  cmd  fnan^n^achnring  tride*  Tim 
depression,  ^thick  has  been  ee  Umg  in 
existence^  must  he  got  rid  ef,  er  taedyadi 
before  we  can  have'awy  permemmU  mdk 
doing  in  the  raw  maleriaL** 

^^  Depression  so  long  in  ezistenoel" 
A  great  majority  of  me  pnbUe,  widk 
the  speech  from  the  Throne,  and  the 
prosperity -speeches  of  movers  uid 
secondera  of  the  Address  before  them, 
imagined  that  the  cotton  districts,  at 
all  events,  were  flourishing  I 

A  later  circular  of  the  prodnce 
market,  published  npcm  the  antiioritj 
of  the  entire  brokers  of  the  porti  ez- 
hibits  the  state  of  the  general  prodiioe 
market  in  even  a  wone  light  tliaa 
that  of  Messrs  littledale,  qootod 
above.    I  append  it  here :— 
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littledBle,  M  to  the  difflcalt]!  both  of  their  own  lud*.    One  of  Ae  tmtf- 

maUngulosind  coUectiDg  accounU.  len  of  tliU  flm  joWMTtthnNHAilb* 

From  »  gentleman  connected  with  a  conntiea  of  Cnmbolnd  aad  -  Wflit- 

laadiog  Ann  in  the  tea  trade,  I  learn  morelaiid,  En  mUAtxwaatf.jfmntm 

tliftt  in  the  coDDlry  over  which  their  exteneire  tnde  fau  bean  «amed  «■ 

trsTellen    proaecnte    their  bnaineM,  Id   the  earing  of  bneoa  Mid  ^mam. 

the  orders  which  the;  receive  are  for  Thla   trade   m  nprcMDti   ■■   nov 

very  limited  qaantities,  and  are,  in  almoet  extinct,  or  ra^dlTboooodBCM 

Uei,  demonstrative  of  wlut,  in  mer-  —the  partiea  engaged  In  It  bdnc  on- 

canUle  parlance,  is  atylcd  "  a  liand  to  able  to  compete  with  the  tanfwrten 

month"  bnBiocM.    Excessive  caution  of  the  low-raioed  bun  ud  bneoB  nf 

Mid  want  of  spirit  characteriw  the  Amerka.    Of  tbli  claan  ira  tiM  ftr* 

feelings   of  the   retail   trade  overj-  own  of  the  oountr^  whieh  ownt  Sk 

where.  Jamea  GrahMn  «  tlidr  fitadal  loHl| 

Some  of  these  parties,  he  snggeste,  mil  nfirhcim  thet  iHnHngnhWri  nHlw 

■aty  have  loi^ked  np  a  portion  of  their  man  uaarted,  In  the  delmta  «a  tiw 

ca^lal  in  rdlwar  investments,  or  per*  Addreu,  tbnt  thej  mmt  bn  In  a  ilMa 

haps  lost  it.     Still,  hand  to  month  of  alethorio  prosperitf,  loMmdi  M 

oraers — orders  for  a  week's  instead  of  he  nad  nerer had  his  nata  betttf  paid 

a  month's  consumption,  wonid  tell  in  thanattaialaatimif-dqr.  llwvOTthjr 

the  long  mn,  if  they  served  to  make  baronet  forgot  to  n;  that  rant  la  tha 

up  the  aggrrgato  of  past  years.    Bnt  last  debt  tbat  a  tenant  braier  will 

tbej  do  not.  The  consumption  of  this  omit  to  pay,  the  landlord  luiTiH|  n 

necessary  article  is  found  to  b«  de-  power  which  otenidoatha  eUmof 

dining;    and  the  objection  of  the  all  other  credttors.    IfbeooiddhKn 

retail  dealer  to  order  as  largei?  as  added  that  bis  farmeri'  tradaamen*^ 

nsual  is  accounted  for,  in  the  majo-  bills  had  been  eqn^lj  weD  pidd,  ba 

rity    of  cases,  hj  the    inability  of  wonld  hare  imparted  aome  laftMink-  - 

the    farming  and  middle  classes  to  tion  moat  gratifying  to  the  coman' 

Cay  t^otr  acconnts  as  punctually  as  nlty.    Neither  this  faonae,  nor  ax^ 

eretofore.     It   must   be  borne  in  other  that  I  have  conversed  with,  oao 

mind,  in  treating  of  the  consnmp-  see  any  termination  to  the  Pft— at 

tion  of  such  an  article  as  tea— and  declinlngstateofthlDgs.  ItiaDMUi- 

I  may  include  coffee,  sngar,  &c. —  ing    admitted,    amongst  the  ditlea 

that  they  freqaently  form  the  subati-  with  which  their  tnvellera  n^  that 

tnte  for  the  poor  man'a  meal.    When  reductions  of  rent  are  wholly  —"!■■' 

the  consumption  of  tea  declines,  in  to  meet  the  emergency  of  tha  preaaat 

times  acknowledged  to  be  bad,  it  is  crisis. 

the  worst  sign  of  the  condition  of  the        It  Is  proper  tbat  I  sboald  refer  ta 

community.  one  trade  in  Liverpool  whteh  la  Boat 

Another  gentleman  connected  with  prosperous— In  fact,  tin  only  praa- 

an  extensive  Arm  iu  the  grocery  trade,  perons  one.    This  Is  the  trade  or  flw 

^voB  still  more  discouraging  accounts,  merdianis    engaged  In,  and   othen 

^e  travellers  of  this  Srm  extend  their  connected  with,  Ibe  emigrad<n  of  oar 

operations  over  the  whole  of  the  Mid-  feUow-conntrymen,  to  seek  a  hoaia 

land  Counties  and  the  North  of  Eng-  jn  foreign  lands.     The  fbUowing  an 

land.     Their    reports  to  their  em-  the  statistics  of  this  trade,  hia^  fki^ 

ployers  are  most   Ingubrions.      For  nished  me  by  a  gentleman  emalal^ 

example,  one  of  them,  a  few  weeks  connected  with  the  shipping,  of  ami- 

ago,  remitted  home  £120,  whereas  fai«  grants  from  Liverpool : — 
accounts  due  were  about  £1500.     As  sUf^    »^^m. 

to  sales,  these  ard  moat  diflicnlt  to  Emigratioaiii  18*7    .    SU    .    138^7 
make.      Consumption    is   gradually  Da.        1848    .    SIB    .    IS^m 

and  rapidly  declining.    Retail  dealers  Do-        18*"    ■    ***    ■    1*«.1M 

in  the  country  towns  complain  that        During  the  preient  ]rear  tha  asd- 

the  farmers  no    longer  expend  tho  gration  has  been — 
money  they  have  been  accustomed  to       Judett,  .     SMS  rwaiiM. 

do,  when  visiting  markets ;  bnt  con-        Fabmary,      .       .      877»      m 
fine  their  consnmption  of  food  more        Hanh,  .  .   IVU      * 

■"'I  more  to  the  products  raised  upon        CaUn  (migrants,    .       TM      «   ..,,<■ 
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latest  I  bare  before  me— remarks  upon 
the  facts  as  striking,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  superiority  of  our  ma- 
chineiy,  and  this  branch  thus  beincr 
one  in  which  wo  most  greatly  excel 
our  foreign  rivals,  the  proportion  of 
^n^  to  coarse  yanis  spun  has  materi- 
ally decreased ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
actual  quantity  of  fine  yams  has  de- 
creased, whilst  the  total  consumption  of 
cotton  has  quadrupled  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  That  the  quantity 
has  decreased  to  this  extreme  extent 
may  well  be  doubted,  although  the 
cheapening  which  has  taken  place  in 
silk  and  other  fabrics  during  this  pe- 
riod has,  we  know,  to  a  great  extent 
caused  the  disuse,  for  home  consump- 
tion, of  many  once  highly  prized 
articles  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
We  may  accept,  how^ever,  the  admis- 
sion of  Mr  ArCulloch,  as  bearing 
upon  tlie  quality  of  those  goods  which 
Arc  tdccn  off  by  the  foreign  trade,  and 
•of  which  the  great  increase  in  the 
manufacture  must  consist.  These  are, 
confessedly,  the  coarse,  heavy  fabrics, 
into  the  manufactm*e  of  which  the 
minimum  amount  of  skill  and  labour 
enters.  Wc  approach  then,  from  this 
point,  to  a  view  of  the  comparative 
value  to  the  country  of  the  home  and 
the  export  trade  in  cotton  goods.  In 
the  same  work,  Mr  M^Culloch  esti- 
mates the  total  annual  value  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  the  kingdom 
at  £36,000,000  sterling,  of  which 
£  10,000,000  is  put  down  for  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material,  £17,000,000  for 
wages,  and  £9,000,000  for  profits, 
wages  of  superintendence,  and  cost  of 
machinery,  coals,  &c.  I  am  a  little 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  calcula- 
tion is  underdrawn,  the  leaning  of 
the  author  being  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  export  trade,  the 
declared  value  of  which  in  1845  was 
£26,119,231,  leaving  a  little  under 
£10,000,000  as  the  consumption 
of  the  home  market,  or  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  consumption  of  the  fo- 
reign. In  estimating  the  value  to  the 
country,  however,  of  the  home  trade, 
we  have  a  right  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  the  great  com- 
ponent material  of  the  goods  which 
we  consume  at  home  consists  of  la- 
bour ;  for,  whilst  the  proportion  of  the 
raw  material  consnmed  in.  the  home 
"tis  little  over  one-fifth  of  that 


consnmed  in  the  feraiga,  tibe  Vtlae  0f 
the  goods  was  two-iUlbs. 

Admitting,  boweror,  Mr  MKM- 
loch*8  veraimi  of  the  ciea  to  be  oorreet. 
but  at  the  same  time  bearing  in  aiM 
the  fact  of  Bis  bdng  a  eomewfaift  pra- 
judiced  anthority,  let  vs  api^T  the 
fiffures  given  to  the  present  emDtta 
of  the  mannfkctnring  interest.  The 
average  quantity  of  eotton  takei 
weekly  fh>m  Liverpool  for  oonsuDen' 
use,  was,  from  Ist  of  Jannaiy  to  ISth 
of  April  1849,  29,475  bales.  It  his 
been  this  year,  up  to  the  same  dale, 
23,176  bales— a  fitUing  off  of  6S99 
bales  weekly,  or  a  little  abore  a  fifth  of 
theprecedungycafsimportatioiis.  PMr- 
hapsaportion  of  thisdecllnefai  apparent 
consumption  may  be  aooonnteo  fisr  bgy 
the  fact  that  the  stock  in  the  huidsof 
spinners  has,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
b«en  allowed  by  them  to  become  ex- 
hausted, through  their  miwflliDgiieas 
to  pay  the  advanced  prices  reoeatfy 
demanded  for  the  raw  materiaL  Widi 
respect  to  the  prudence  of  this  pdk^, 
ana  its  probable  effect  in  rall'ihr> 
ther  increasing  the  embanrassmeat  of 
affairs,  I  shall  have  somethhpff  to  si^hT 
and  by ;  at  present,  the  qnesSon  wim 
presses  is— In  what  market  has  this 
decreased  consumption  occurred?  The 
answer  must  be— In  that  market  whM 
pays  for  the  greatest  amount  cflaboir 
expended  upon  the  manoflMtare  of  . 
cotton  goods— in  the  home  maiket 
I  have  not  within  my  reach  the  meet 
authentic  record  of  the  Cotton  \IVade, 
for  the  period  up  to  whidi  I  shodU 
desire  to  extend  my  inqniries — iris.. 
Burn's  Commercial  Okmce^  which  Is 
only  made  up  half  yearij.  1  have, 
however,  before  me  this  gentleman^ 
Monthly  Colonial  drcShr^  dated 
March  the  18th,  bi  which  I  obsenre  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  exports 
of  plain  calicoes,  printed  and  dted 
calicoes,  and  cotton  yam  to  the  Al- 
lowing markets,  with  a  few  excq>th»aB, 
for  the  first  two  months  of  the  preseat 
year :— Calcutta,  Bombay  (inereaie  in 
printed  and  dyed  and  in  yam,  aisd 
small  decrease  in  plain  only) ;  Mid- 
ras  (considerable  increase  in  plain  and 
printed  and  dyed,  and  small  drcrOiso 
in  yam);  Singapore  and  Manilla 
(small  decrease  in  mrinted  and  <|fed 
and  in  vam  only) ;  JSata^Hsiig^  in- 
crease in  all  kinds) ;  Hong  Konff  end 
Canton  QMtfgd  increase  in  plain, 
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sent  homo  bj  the  reyirescnlalivca  of  is  still  serenlf  Mt,  lirt  jMr  bavlaf 

prodace  Iionus  ts  glveu  aboTc.    The  been  tlte  onlr  cob  daee  IBM — irhea 

conntrj  buyers  who  come  to  the  mar-  we  likd  tlie  bouted  meMnni  of  Sr 

ket  dUplaf  an  entire  want  of  their  Robert  Peel,  and  the  "  Iimit7  Umr 

ftccnstompd  spirit,  and  bnj  Bpuiuglr  and  great  diaoonragesHBt"   wu  la- 

«n  inferior  clua  of  gooda  to  those  flict«d  opoa  British  agriookan  and 

which  they    have    beon,    i;i  former  oor  sagKr-growing  eolooiei — that  iim 

yexn,  in  Ifae  habit  of  consnmiag.  Tho  mannfactiuing  popttlatios  hsTfl  bMB 

nnireraal  complaint  of  these  parties,  fnll;  cmplojed. 

and  of  commercial  travellers  euf^^  Snch  being  tlw  acknoiriedged  eoa- 

in  tho  Homo  Trade,  is  of  declining  diHon  of  the  borne  wiet  for  mam- 

consumptLon  and  ill-paid  accounts,  hctnrod  goods,  the  qneattoii  natanfly 
preseats  itsdf— what  bu  been  Oh  !«• 
salt,  so  fkr  u  pnflt  is  eoaeaiifld,  «C 

has  tended  Id  aotne  measnro  to  pre-  the  operatioDS  geaeral^  offlM  mam- 

▼ent  the  trade  becoming  absolntclj  facturing  eoanaaaitj  doriag  tke  paat 

rabons — vii.,  the   fact  that  cotton  foarBMOths?    In  ttplj  to  tidi  qaw- 

bbrics  are  now  resorted  to  by  many  tion,itvillbeTef7ea8ytopnmaiilt 

classes  from  motives  of  economy.  The  thns  fa,  in  the  present  year,  tta^  tana 

fiumer's  and  the  tradesman's  wife  and  been   the   reverse  of  inmniMiiilliB. 

daoghters  make  a  fashion  of  necessity.  The  foUowinf  extract  from  tbe  etna- 

and  snbstitnto  printed  cotton  dresses  lar  of  Uessn  H'Nair,  Gneobow,  waA 

fi^ more  c^^licDsive articles.  A  cotton  IrriDgjOfHanehestoF— oaeof  ttwbert 

■hlrt   sapplios  moderately  well  the  poblisbed,  althon^pnttiagratliarthe 

place  of  a  lin^n  one.    Articles  of  ele-  best  ftce  npon  things—dated  flie  Slat 

gance  and  luxury,  however,  even  of  of  December  last  year,  will  show  the 

this  material,  are  complained  of  u  prospects  with  which  mana&etnm 

most  difficnlt  of  sale,    la  some  of  the  entned  apon  the  present  year : — 

large  towns,  a  fewbonses  are  doing  a  „ 

Uk  business  in  heavy  fabrics,  snch  as  MAJH-Hwraa,  Die  81.  Uta. 

fhstians,  molesidiis,  and  olher  articles  ".*^"'  *"^"  BaBthi  agt  we  n^n- 


Bcuted  t 

tnonth  u  having  bsan  alwat  ■* 

deoted  In  «ztent,  eonsideilss  the  a 


by  the  artisans  and  other  work- 
ing classes ;  and  in  some  fancy  goods 

of  the  same  description  for  the  middle     ^  tu%"  "^J'^S!!?!!!!*^ 
classes.     Thi,  fad  however.  Is  in  a     ElJ^i^Tn'r^wlT^^  ^-iST-SlSr; 


great  messare  an  exemplar  of  the  de-  pretty  (imilftr  Biitemeut  irith  nnrd 
cltning  condition  of  tbe  conntiy  gene-  the  pment  mantb,  repeitlu  wM 
rally,  the  articles  in  question  being     hsvs  on«D  retnuled,  that  I>tatmhtr 


worn,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  as  aub-  ordinary  yean  la  genenlly 

Btitutes  for  the  more  costly  woollen  dnlnaas  Mid  inutiTity. 

fabrics.    Moreover,  no  profit  accrnes  "  Th«  pwition  of  tha  maAst,  __ 

to  the  mannfiicturer  from  these  goods,  "^'^ed  in  our  Uat  (mmthiy)  dnklar, 

their  production  at  existing  rates  of    ^^^  „'»'  '"^f '  *"  <'»JV  ■*•" 

tbe  raw  material  being,  on  the  con-  K^^f""?  «q<">'»i[  g"*^  fare,  ud  de- 
twry,  attended  with  absolute  loss.  ?„"ti;«  ',Sl  "^"^^''^I^^Tt!:^ 
tT;  retail  ,.1^10  in  the  mannfi.ctnr.  '^.^W.'l^^,^  T^t'^^S^.^I. 
Ing  towns  themselves,  represented  as  Tery  preralBnt  belief  that  tL  MMiaeBaa- 
being  In  sncb  a  satisfactory  condition,  ment  of  the  new  fear  wonld  b«  ehaiaote- 
Ib  anything  bnt  good,  a  considerable  risedby  improTement.uiaoUTeandTliD- 
pOrtion  of  the  population  bein^  em-  rona  demand  for  export  and  tbe  home 
ployed  only  two  or  three  days  in  the  trade  ensncd,  which  lus,  notwilhstaadfag 
week,  andthe  whole  having  been  com-  tha  intemption  of  tba  hotldiv  asaaai^ 
pelled  during  the  psst  two  or  three  contianed  np  to  Uw  pwssnt  tty,  iiiIm 
years  to  anbtnit  to  redaction  of  wages,  "K  *•  •*<*"**  '^'^  '""''■  «*  "i**  S*^ 
as  the  price  of  their  boasted  boon  of  "'"U-o'»™«nnBU>«iorwaletwfcl, 
Free  Trade.  This  is  particnlarly  the  e^^'-gly  'wh^  «?d  tk^trng  mtrnf 
case  in  tho  dUtricts  of  Rochdale,  t^^^^ .f^  .^IT  ""^ '^ 
(John  Bright's  district,)  Heywood;  t^' «"•<•«•«««  !«»"• 
.Bury,  HiddletOD,  See.  The  cflbct  of  Another  authority,  Mem  BoDlna- 
^WBceditfjT  years'  ehort-time  working  head,  Tetley,  dfe  Co.,  an  <dd  wtitMihai 
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retort  to  tbe  working  of  short  time 
WM  retolved  upon,  piindpally  by  the 
spinners  of  cotrse  numbers ;  and  the 
oonsnmption  was  thns  materiallj  re- 
duced, spinners  and  manufacturers 
drawing  upon  their  stoclcs  on  hand, 
and  thus  keeping  out  of  the  markets 
for  the  raw  material.  A  gradual  de- 
clhie  in  the  price  of  cotton  was  the  re- 
sult—goods,  however,  sharing  in  the 
depression ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  April 
fair  bowed  was  quoted  at  G|d.,  or  }d. 
per  lb.  lower  than  in  Februar)-.  So. 
20  yam,  the  stocks  having  been 
reduced  by  short-time  working,  had 
declined  only  J  per  lb  ;  No.  40,  how- 
ever, had  fallen  to  the  same  extent  as 
cotton.  There  was  therefore  no 
increase  of  prosperity  brought  about 
thus  far  by  the  snort- time  movement, 
the  price  of  goods  remaining  at  the 
same  unsatisfactory  point  as  compared 
with  the  raw  material. 

At  this  date,  Messrs  Robert  Bar- 
bour and  Brother  of  Manchester,  in 
tbehr  monthly  circular,  speak  as  fol- 
lows with  respect  to  the  general  trade 
of  the  cotton  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts:— 

^  We  have  to  report  a  very  dull  and 


ToHfr  qftke  Trade  Cbradan. 

The  dnlneas  bva  «pekea  €f  is  pnv 
ticulariy  observable  in  the  stiple  aitf- 
cles  consumed  by  the  hone  jiMa, 
Messrs  Barbour  and  ftxMber  ^^~ 

that— 


«  SS-inch  ihirtiagt  have  partfoipatedln 
the  general  deprewioa,  aad  tki^  ava 
beginning  to  aeemalate.  e6-mads,  7f 
lb.,  have  receded  in  valoe  $d.  to  M.  par 
piece,  haTing  been  eold  in  Febraary  at  8l 
to  8e.  4|d.,  whilet  bow  they  are  wwth 
only  7s.6d.to7t.9d. 

Again  :— 

''  Domeities  T  doths  and  stoat  low 
cloths  eontinne  negleotedy  notwithalaB^ 
ing  the  cnrtailed  prodnetion,  and  can  sow 
be  bought  on  eastor  terms.  Avence  qua* 
lities  of  domestics  have  been  soldat  M. 
per  lb.,  wfaidi  is  by  no  meins  reauier*- 
Uto  to  the  miker." 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  th» 
circular  is  very  dedsive  as  to  Ihei  com- 
paratively profitless  nature  of  the  ma- 
nufacture:— 

**  Cotton  has  now  dedfaied  abe«l  Id. 
per  lb.  during  the  last  three  moMha.  Itia 
still,  however,  much  hl|^  thaa  Is  war- 
ranted by  the  prices  which  can  ba  ob* 
tained  for  the  mannfaetursd  artiela.  In- 
deed, at  ateral  period$  dmHmg  lie  im&t 


nnaatisfkctory  state  of  business  in  this    few  fean^  prlea  of  yamt  and  gopdi  kmm 


district  during  the  month.  There  has 
been  a  cradual  decline  in  prices  varying 
firom  24  to  7 1  per  cent,  so  that  some 
kinds  of  goods  can  now  be  bought  fiilly 
10  to  12  per  cent  under  the  rates  which 
were  demanded  in  January.  These  re- 
duced quotations  have  induced  some  par- 
ties to  enter  the  market,  but  still  the 
demand  has  been  much  under  the  average 
of  what  is  usually  experienced  at  this 
season  of  the  year 
*  short  time'  is  now  generally  adopted 
by  the  producers  of  coarse  yam  and  heayy 
goods,  and  several  large  mills  continue 
dosed.  The  drooping  tendency  of  some 
descriptions  of  the  finer  fabrics  has  been 
slightly  counteracted  during  the  last  week 
by  more  favourable  intelligence  from  Cal- 
cutta and  China  ;  still,  however,  our  mar- 
ket is  unsteady,  and  it  is  more  than 
usually  difficult  to  form  any  idea  of  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  fhture  course  of  prices. 
^  In  the  goods  market  a  general  quiet- 
ness has  prevailed  throughout  the  month, 
buyers  acting  with  extreme  caution,  pur- 
chasing only  in  small  parcels  for  the  sup- 
ply of  their  more  pressing  wants :  prices, 
consequently,  have  been  irregular,  and 
some  condderable  sales  have  been  made 
by  needy  manufkcturers  at  very  low 
nteg." 


been  piite  ae  hiak  a§  Aoee  nam  carrtal^ 
wUkeottanat  \JL  to  2d.  per  th,  lower  $kmm 
atpreeetU/* 

Since  the  date  of  the  ciroular  oqb* 
taining  these  gloomy  aeoouito,  an 
important  change  has  taken  plMe» 
and  the  tide  has  set  in  atiwgly 
against  the  manufacturing  oommv- 
Dity.  Immediatdy  subseqaeot  to  itt 
The  working  of  publication,  the  arrival  of  the  Ame- 
rican mail-steamer  brought  news  con- 
firmatory of  the  anticipationa  of  m 
short  crop  of  cotton,  and  priom  im* 
mediatdy  advanced,  leaving  the  rain* 
ners  and  manufacturers  to  reeniit  thdr 
exhausted  stocks  at  a  fhrtber  loaB«  aa 
compared  with  the  prices  of  gooda. 
On  the  5th  of  April,  the  reoeipta  of 
cotton  at  the  ports  of  America  were 
shown  to  be  .810,000  bales  leaa  thm 
at  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
year ;  whilst  the  stock  oompnted  to  bi 
hdd  in  liverpool  was  511,000  hnlflBi 
as  compared  with  447,300  balea  held  al 
the  same  date  in  1849,  or  only  68,700 
bales  more  than  last  year,  althongjh 
spinners  had  decreased  their  oommmp- 
tlon  by  6300  bales  per  week,  and 
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■bippeil  KODds  eqoal  to  tho  ooe-half  of  not,  I  maj  np     ... 

Ust  year's  cxporU.     The  rctunu  for  from  the  tiBtet  of  tka  i 

these  BblpmentB  may  bo  expected  to  muiifiCtariBf  — »i-u_  » 

be  Terr  onaatisfiutoij.    Oathisgub-  were  fbrced  in  1 

jeet,  the  last  steamer  (tlie  Niagara)  conKqaentljin  anBdwompi  _ 

brought  the  following  report:—  to  be  thrown  again  vfoa  thdr  owb 

"  Th«  apriDg  tr,dB  or  N.w  York  had  feflODTcea.    He  neatir  AiraUMd  oot. 

WT  there  wM  an  QnnKi«lij  aciJTe  dc-  mantled  for  the  pnpoae  <rf  nro-riang 

Band.    High  prices  ware  obt>m»J,  and  food  for  thab-  bmiUM.       Xbe  Httla 

Iftig*  ial«i  were  nuule  ;  linee  then  baii-  SaTingS'  bank  boards  diiqipsuvd  fa 

■an  had  tUlen  off,  and  ikt  nonti  of  those  jan,  and  hn«  oat  linoe  bMB 

Marfi,rhici  oayii  (o  *a«  &«■  rl<  Aoi,  replaced.  A  ft w  enp'OT*'** ■<> drabt^ 

iad><ee»exlrtiMdydiill~MorttoHa»kad  o^^y  1,^   diipOMd  to  allow  to  tktk 

tj»i:««»>r«.i»y)HMr..    The  .lock  of  hand*  t  pittance  mfietart  10  B«»T«to 

totish  and  other  foreign  dngwKbwM  .gainst  actnal  deprhnSo* ;  brt  l»  to 

not  large,  but  the  demand  was  emaU.  JJ  ^  ^^^^^  that  the  mau  wU  aot 

From  this  market,  expectations  of  wi^i  nosueh  luinaiWfloaridflntHHH. 

the  meet  sangnine  character  bad  been  Another  reailt  of  nA  «  eoana  nMt 

prerioDBlj  indulged  in,  which  are  thos  be  itUl  fitfther  to  deeraaaa  the  eoo- 

mdely  dashed  to  the  ground.  snmptioii,  and  depie«  the  prioei,  of 

As  yet  the  mannfactaring  oommn-  onr  large  etoeka  <rf  impovtet'  — ' — 

nity,  stunned  by  the  conviction  which  and  thns  to  inOlet  bfiirj  k 

has  been  forced  npon  them  of  their  their  holders, 
.despwate  position,  have  formed  no        It  is  to  me  perfectly  dear,  aad  tto 

definite  resolution  as  to  the  course  to  fact  is  tadtly  admitted  bj  n  Inraa 

bepnraaed.  Foraweekortwolonger,  portiim rf the oommmii^ ^wi^id  n 

it  is  poesible  that  a  portion  of  them  mercantile  and  manofiMlBiuc  pn^ 

may  make  ftirther  fmitless  efforts  to  suits,  that  a  moat  tiylu  aad  IwdU 

keep  down  the  market  for  tho  raw  crisis  is  at  hand ;  ud  U«k  tka  pn> 

material,  which  wilt  now  be  held  by  sent  summer  will  not  end  wUhmt  bet 

specuiators,  aided  by  the  abundant  Mtyeety's  Hinistera,  and   die   Free 

fiiods  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  with  Trade  par^,  being  ecmpeUedto  ao- 

tbe  certainty  of  ultimately  realising  knowledge  that  tiie  qwmfraa  Oh 

higher  rates.    In  tbo  opinion  of  par-  Xiirone,  and  the  repreeonHflone  eC 

ties  acquainted  intimately  with  tlie  prosperity    made   by   tban   at   Oe 

whole  circumstances  of  the  trade,  the  opening  of  Parliament,  wtf,  U  aot 

onlyavulable  conrso  for  spinners  is  deliberate  perreiaions  of  tbetrath,  at 

to  decrease  consumption  still  further,  all  events   moat  UI>ooiuidflnd    nd 

by  an  extension  of  the  system  of  hasty.    We  had  in  Febnuvj  laal^  It 

working  short  time,  or  by  closiog  a  Is  now  evident,  no  soch  thinf  aa  oma 

considerable  portion  of  the  mills  alto-  prosperona  maonftctarea,  or  a  taMltb7 

getber.      Profitable    working,    even  state  of  eommeroe.    Whilst  thoMi*- 

witbottt  an  increase  in  the  prico  of  presentations  were  being  made,  and 

the  raw  material.  Is  ont  of  the  ques-  agricnltoial  pannita  alone  pabitod  to 

tion,  with  markets  in  their  present  as  bung  in  a  state  of  ten^onuj  d^ 

depressed  condition.    But  with  aoi^  pression,  the  leading  wanaCtotora  tf 

an  advance  as  must  be  paid,  if  even  the  conntry  was  being   canted   oa 

the  present  reduced  rate  of  consump-  without  profit,  and  onr  merohaato  aad 

tion  is  to  go  on,  the  fansineas  would  traders  were  feeling  the  gronnd  shake 

be  perfectly  minotiB.  beneath  their  feet.    It  IB  of  BO  oae, 

It  is  painfol  to  reflect  npon  the  however,  to  refbr  to  the  past.    lbs 

severe  snaring  which  must  be  en-  qnestions  <br  the  nation  now  to  OW- 

tailed  npon  the  operative  and  middle  sider  are— first.  What  is  It  irt^dl  hM 

-classes,  throogfaont  the  manufacturing  brought  abont  this  gnitfiral  prnntriHito 

districts,  by  a  genera!  anspension  <?  of  tlie  conntry?  and  next,  Wben la 

X rations,  or  even  by  an  increase  of  the  remedy  to  be  iqqiUedf    U  Is  Uia 

rt-tune  working.     These  classes,  for  the   Free-traders  to   pslat  aa^ 

greatly  reduced  as  their  wages  have  longer  to  potato   rots,  to  nBaar 

AMU  doriog  the  past  two  years,  have  manias,  or  to  high  prices  of  oaMmat 
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Ishly  nervous  under  the  apprehension 
of  permanent  low  prices;  and  that 
these  have  now  reached  the  level  at 
which  the  foreigner  can  no  longer 
snppij  ns  profitably.  Unfortonatdy, 
whilst  they  are  sagely  assuring  the 
world  of  this  fact,  grain  and  flour  keeps 
steadily  pouring  into  our  ports,  at  still 
further  reduced  prices;  and  additional 
evidence  is  daily  being  afforded  of  the 
total  ignorance  of  the  subject  displayed 
in  their  statistics  and  calculations: 
supplies  are  reaching  us  daily  from 
countries  which  were  left  altogether 
out  of  tlio  catalogue  of  those  from 
whose  growers  we  were  lea  to  anti- 
cipate competition.  Thus  from  France, 
a  country  which  it  was  always  said  was 
not  able  to  grow  sufficient  for  Its  own 
consumption,  the  receipts  at  the  port 
of  Liverpool  during  two  weeks,  In 
which  alone  the  quantity  Is  quoted 
separately,  were  as  follows : — 

French  flour. 
Week  ending  Karoh  19,        6000  barrels. 

April  9,  6166      ... 

and  2419  American. 


And  from  that  ooimtrT,  and  the  whole 
of  the  porta  of  the  Ncurtli  of  Eorope, 
distant  from  ns  l^  only  a  fbw  dejB* 
sail—by  a  Toyage  made  in  leas  time 
than  the  average  conaomed  in  those 
made  from  port  to  port  mi  oor  ewn 
coasts — supplies  will  continae  to  some, 
at  rates  with  which  the  British  grower 
can  never  hope  to  compete.  £i  fiu^ 
the  farmer  of  the  KorUi  of  Enrope  naay 
in  future  be  treated  as  a  Britiah  sub- 
ject—enjoying all  the  immiiailies  of 
one,  without  contributing  towards  hii 
burthens.  He  is  nearer  the  London 
or  the  Liverpool  markets  dimn  a  Nor- 
folk or  a  Ltncolnsbire  fiurmer;  end 
that  he  frequently  pays  less  for  the 
conveyance  of  his  prodnce  than,  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
which  contains  the  rates  actaaUr  pidd 
in  Liverpool  by  importing  hooaes 
during  the  years  beginning  m  \Wl  to 
this  year,  such  fruiner  pays : — 


Coasting  and  Foreign  Frbiohts  of  Whkat  to  LivsarooL. 


1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

* 

1850. 

Per  quarter. 

Perqnutv. 

Pit  ipmtn* 

lW«Mrt«. 

/.  d.       t.  d. 

».  4.      «.  dL 

«.  d.       t.d. 

«>  d.       iL  dL. 

From  Stettin,    . 

5  0 

•  •• 

4  0  to2  9 

8  0 

„     Dantiig,   . 

4  6 

4  0 

4  0 

3  0 

y,     Rostock,  . 

6  0 

4  0 

4  0 

•  •• 

„     Hamburg, 

4  0  to3  6 

4  0  to8  0 

3  0 

1  9 

„     Rotterdam, 

2  6 

2  0  tol  9 

I  9 

„     Antwerp, 

3  0  to2  6 

2  6  tol  8 

1  8161  01 

„     Bremen, 

3  8  to8  0 

••• 

1  8 

„     Bruges,    . 

•  •  • 

1  6 

1  8 

^     Ghent, 

•  •  • 

1  6 

1  8 

„    New  York,  (last  rates,) 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8  0 

FrofN  Cocutf  of  England  to 

Liverpool, 

Colchester, 

2  0 

2  0 

•  •  • 

1  8 

Woodbridge, 

2  6 

2  6 

1   9 

1  8 

Salcombe, 

2  6 

2  6 

•  •  • 

9  0 

Kingsbridge,  . 

2  6 

2  6 

2   0 

•■■ 

Lynn, 

2  6 

2  1 

•  •• 

••• 

Ipswich, 

2  3 

1  9 

1    9tol  8 

1  8 

Yarmouth,     .        .        .        ■ 

2  1 

■  •• 

110 

»•« 

Yet  the  freight  on  wheat  was  to  be 
a  sufSdent  protection  for  the  farmer  I 
I  must  here,  sir,  leave  the  subject 
to  your  own  powerful  pen.  I  have 
given  you  the  facts  as  I  have  collated 
ibem  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 


and  the  observations  which  I  have 
made  persondly ;  and  they  liave  mqie 
than  confirmed  the  impreanons  with 
which  I  entered  upon  this  inqniij.— - 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c 
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Swift,  and  Dcfoc,  were  all  notable 
pamphleteers;  but  periodical  writ- 
ing, in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
is  the  invention  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. That  great  and  influential  or- 
gans of  pvbiic  opinion,  ranking  among 
their  contributors  the  men  of  the 
highest  intdtect  and  the  most  labo- 
rious acquirements,  should  have  been 
established  in  our  time,  marks  not 
only  the  derelopment  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  press,  but  the  importance 
of  the  events  which  such  men  are  im- 
peratively summoned  to  discuss.  It 
marks  even  more,  for  it  has  estab- 
lished a  power  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  old  constitution,  which,  as  it  is 
used  or  misused,  cannot  fail  to  affect 
materially  the  destinies  of  Great 
Britain. 

Every  political  treatise  referring  to 
events  which  have  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  the  day,  either  as  modifica- 
tions or  as  changes  of  our  social  sys- 
tem, must  be  valuable  in  later  years. 
It  must  necessarily  recommend  or 
condemn  measures  on  account  of 
their  probable  operation  in  the  time 
to  come ;  it  must  in  some  degree  be  a 
prophecy,  or  else  it  is  practically 
worthless.  The  politician  studies  the 
past  merely  as  his  guide  for  the 
fhture.  If  he  is  learned,  wise,  and  at 
all  an  adept  in  the  science  which  he 
prdfesses — ^than  which  no  other  is  of 
so  momentous  an  import— be  will 
consider  past  history  as  the  barometer 
which  must  guide  him  in  predicating 
the  approach  either  of  a  tempest  or  a 
calm.  Temporary  clamour  or  occa- 
sional obstruction  will  not  lead  him 
to  forsake  clear  principles  of  action,  or 
to  recommend  a  grand  constitutional 
remedy  in  the  case  of  a  trifling  local 
disease.  He  must  look  forwsurd 
.beyond  the  sphere  of  immediate 
action— resolute  in  this  belief,  that 
one  false  step,  however  small,  may 
upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  State. 
Expediency,  the  modem  idol,  finds 
little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  true 
and  sagacious  statesman.  He  tests 
measures  by  their  intrinsic  value, 
regardless  of  the  ^*  pressure  from 
without;"  and  he  looks  upon  Par- 
liamentary majorities  as  of  less 
moment  than  the  maintenance  of  the 
real  interests  of  his  country. 

If  we  apply  these  remarks  to  our 
later  political  history,  and  to  the  con- 


duct of  those  men  wlioni  dream- 
stances  have  elevated  to  the  HisdMit 
statieoB  tiGiifwnniwii,  w»  MB  at 
once  perceive  that  the  first  great 
principles  of  pnetfool  ftateHUOBhi^ 
have  been  abondooed.  The  waUhia 
and  integrity  of  the  Sanlia  hoa  beea 
made  a  subsidiary  obieet  to  tiis 
triumph  of  party  omntioii;  smI 
aocordingly,  oootsisimori  that  gnai 
test  of  a  politidaBiB  sfaMxrity  ooi 
soundness,  is  the  veiy  qoaH^  wUih 
is  wantiiw.  To  ooosisteiior,  Indssd, 
neither  Lmd  John  Bossell  aor  Sh 
Robert  Peel*  fbr  muj  yean  fhs  ifnl 
chiefs  of  party,  eaa  laj  the 
claim.  They  have  been 
long,  and,  doubtless,  an 
game,  with  the  nuip  of  BriMa 
its  dependendes  bmve  thona  as  a 
chess-board :  they  have  dhoctod  the 
whole  of  thehr  eoergiss  t»  oMoa 
checkmate  to  one  aooAsr ;  aaa  win 
this  view  they  liove  again  and  again 
altered  the  relative  positions  of  Bag 
and  queen,  bishops,  knigfatSy  oisTtes, 
and  pawns.  To  eonnteraet  tlie  hut 
move  of  his  adversaiy  was  Hkm  great 
object  d  each  of  these  ingeneaa 
players.  It  was  a  pret^  triid  of 
dexterity  and  finesse ;  but  wn  trast^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  diessawn,  that  tta 
match  is  finally  oondadod.  TUent 
of  this  kind  may,  indeed^  be  mm  MMa 
when  it  is  necessary  to  eontosd  irlft 
a  foreign  adversary ;  but  it  is 
than  mischievous  when 
systematically  at  hosse. 

To  have  surveyed  the  politioal  evools 
of  the  last  twenty  years  with  a  esfan 
and  dispassionate  eye — to 
the  consequences  of  each 
to  popular  damonr,  onLeaeh 
for  puty  purposes — ^to  rorm 
tions  as  to  the  Mure  frosa  tiM  indsl- 
ible  history  d  the  past— to  tmoe  tihs 
causes  of  social  miseiy  and  disqaiet 
to  their  remote  and  recondite  aontee 
—  to  discern  the  coming  dead  of 
adversity  in  the  midst  St  appsnnft 
abundance — requhred  more  tliaa  oem- 
mon  thought,  learning,  sagadty,  nod 
presdenoe;  and  the  man  wIki  has 
done  all  this,  cannot  ful  to  be  ranked, 
in  the  estimation  of  those  wiiOBeJndg** 
ment  is  of  real  value,  among  the  first 
masters  of  political  and  eeonoarie 
sdence.  Many  brilliant 
taries  upon  passing  events,  nhioh 
the  first  blush  were  received  as 
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Inte  oracles  of  wisdom,  have  utterly 
failed  in  their  predictiens,  and  are 
now  consigned  to  obliyion.  They 
failed— 4f  fh)m  no  other  cause,  at  least 
assnredly  from  this — that  they  flowed 
from  the  pens  of  partisans,  whose  whole 
energies  were  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  themselves  and  their  faction. 
Party  spirit,  indeed,  has  of  late  years 
almost  entirely  overshadowed  that 
patriotism  which  was  once  onr 
highest  boast  Troth  may  be  spoken 
of  an  opponent  —  and  very  often 
more  than  troth;  bat  it  is  seldom 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  political 
conduct  of  those  whom  men  are  ac- 
customed to  regard  as  their  friends. 
Private  motives  are  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  more  rigorous  func- 
tions of  the  censor;  the  moralist  is 
changed  into  the  apologetic  rhetori- 
cian ;  the  judge  becomes  the  interested 
advocate. 

Were  the  present  crisis  of  our  poli- 
tical history  less  momentous  than  it 
traly  is  —  were  not  the  groat  and 
final  stroggle  for  a  retnro  to  the  prin- 
ciples, by  means  ci  which  our  national 
gi-eatness  was  achieved,  so  near  at 
hand — we  might,  from  motives  and 
considerations  easily  appreciable,  have 
left  this  volume  of  Mr  Alison's  collect- 
ed political  essays  without  any  special 
notice.  For  a  long  period  of  years, 
embracing  the  most  important  changes 
wliich  have  been  made  in  the  institu- 
tions and  relations  of  this  country, 
!Mr  Alison  has  been  a  constant  contri- 
butor to  the  Magazine,  adopting  his 
own  ^iews,  enforcing  his  own  opinions, 
without  reference  to  tho  distinctions 
of  party  or  the  position  of  individual 
statesmen.  We  believe  that,  in  some 
respects,  the  attitude  of  the  Magazine 
has  differed  f^om  that  assumed  by  any 
periodical  publication  in  the  country. 
It  has  never  been  the  organ  of  a  Party, 
and  never  subservient  to  a  Govern- 
ment. Many  times  we  have  been 
compelled  to  differ  from  those  whose 
political  opinions  have  been  thought 
most  closely  to  approximate  to  our 
own ;  and  never  have  we  hesitated  to 
express  that  difference  in  clear  and 
unambiguous  terms,  knowing  that  a 
true  and  honourable  conviction  never 
ought  to  be  concealed,  or  can  be  with- 
out affecting  the  integrity  of  those  who 
entertain  it. 

The  present  publication  sufficiently 


discloses  the. part  which  Mr  Alison 
has  taken  in  the  political  discussions 
which  have  arisen  during  that  event- 
ful period.  They  are  valuable  to  the 
rising  generation  fbr  two  especial 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  tJiey  are 
a  faithful  record  of  the  ini|ves8ionB 
which  passing  evehta  made  upon  the 
mind  of  a  highly-gifted,  generous,  and 
independent  man,  the  object  of  whoso 
life  was  apart  firom  those  pursuits 
whidi  inflame  the  passions,  whilst 
they  warp  the  judgment,  of  the  mere 
partisan.  In  the  second  place,  they 
will  enable  the  reader  to  trace,  step 
by  step,  the  innovations  which  modem 
Liberalism  has  made  upon  the  older 
limits  of  the  constitution ;  and  to  esti- 
mate tho  consistency  of  those  who  at 
one  time  affected  to  be  the  opponents 
of  that  Liberalism,  and  at  another, 
whether  through  weakness,  or  trea- 
chery^ or  ambition,  came  forward  to 
assist  in  its  blind  and  infatuated  pro- 
gress. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  papers 
in  the  present  volume  arc  those  which 
refer  to  the  memorable  and  exciting 
era  of  the  Reform  Bill.  They  are  not 
only  interesting,  but  highly  instroctive 
in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  as 
showing  the  utter  disregard  of  the 
Whig  faction  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  political  framework  which,  when 
in  power,  they  affect  to  worship  with 
almost  superstitious  veneration. 
Never,  probably,  was  there  a  period 
in  our  history  when  tho  passions  of 
the  populace  were  more  dexterously 
and  deliberately  excited  by  men  of 
high  station,  and  by  no  means  con- 
temptible intellect.  Treason  was 
then  in  vogue :  sedition  openly  encou- 
raged. Most  of  us  can  recollect  the 
ugly  and  ominous  emblems  which 
were  paraded  through  the  streets  of 
the  larger  towns,  and  the  violence 
with  which  every  one  supposed  to  be 
hostile  to  the  popular  measure  was 
assailed.  Haughty  aristocrats,  like 
the  late  Earl  Grey,  condescended  to 
treat  with  Jacobin  dubs  and  political 
unions;  the  physical  power  of  the 
masses  was  appealed  to  as  an  argu- 
ment of  irresistible  weight,  and  Whig 
officials  were  privy  to  the  plan  6f  a 
projected  Birmingham  insurrection. 
The  voice  of  reason  was  entirely  stifled 
amidst  the  general  democratic  howl, 
and  all  suggestions  as  to  a  modifica- 
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tion  of  the  grind  doctoral  Bchemo 
were  treated  with  fierce  hestilitjr. 
The  framers  of  the  meaanre  had  no 
wish  that  its  details  should  be  nar- 
rowly sifted,  or  snbmitted  to  the  test 
cf  priaciple.  There  was  a  deep  mean- 
ing in  the  phrase,  which  at  that  time 
passed  into  a  proverb,  *^  The  Bill — the 
whole  Bill— and  nothing  but  the  BiU  I" 
No  other  method  of  reform,  however 
large  and  comprehensive,  would  have 
suited  the  junta  who  then  deemed 
themselves  secure  of  an  interminable 
lease  of  power.  And  whj  ?  Because 
any  other  measure  which  might  have 
embraced  the  claim  of  the  Colonies  to 
a  share  in  the  Imperial  representation, 
would  have  interfered  with  their  spe- 
cial project  of  lowering  the  landed 
interest,  and  giving  a  decided  prepon- 
derance in  Parliament  to  the  votes  of 
the  urban  population. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  main- 
tain that  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  councils  of  the  Conservative  lead- 
ers of  the  day  was  in  all  respects  the 
most  prudent;  or  that  they  did  not  to 
a  certain  extent  accelerate  the  move- 
ment b}'  withholding  minor  conces- 
sions, which  might  have  been  grace- 
fully and  advantageously  given.  But 
in  justice  to  them  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  they  had  a  great  principle 
to  contend  for— a  principle  too  little 
understood  then,  and  perhaps  only 
now  becoming  generally  appreciated  on 
account  of  the  peniicious  effects  which 
have  resulted  from  its  violation.  The 
older  Representative  system  of  Great 
Britain  might  appear  to  the  casual 
eye  artificial,  unequal,  and  therefore 
unjust;  but  it  had  thlsgrand  and  whole- 
some advantage,  which  we  look  for  in 
vain  in  its  successor,  that,  by  means 
of  it,  not  only  were  the  great  classes 
of  the  community  at  home  adequately 
represented,  but  our  fellow-subjects  of 
the  Colonies  could,  and  did,  exercise  a 
direct  influence  within  the  walls  of  St 
Stephen's.  To  allow  this  inflnence  to 
be  encroached  on,  however  covertly 
or  plausibly,  seemed  tantamount  to 
an  abandonment  of  the  principle  by 
which  the  Conservative  party  had 
been  guided  throughout ;  and  subse- 
quent events  have  shown  that  no 
exaggerated  estunate  was  formed  of 
the  tendencies  of  democratic  rule. 
This  conviction  of  the  prospective 
danger  of  the  Reform  measure  to  the 


integrity  of  the  Britkh  Sajpin 
we  know,  the  mala  cause  of  tw  6u1|f« 
though  perhraa  i^ididoas,  rmUibmm 
to  the  extennon  of  tlie  deetonl  n^ 
frage,  which  finally  gave  wajf  beiaia 
the  impiilae  added  to  pooiier  eotelCe* 
meet  by  the  exampie  oif  rowigo  mfo« 
Intion.  Aa  ngaxded  the  irenn  of 
our  Colonleet  the  Beftmi  Bfll  wm 
virtually  a  death-blow.  It  laid  tte 
fonndatUm  for  a  rapid  ancwrfoa  ef 
measures,  ielfish  in  their  ffiloaqr 
and  groesly  impolitiOy  which  iMEve 
already  gone  fiur  to  penrert  tiie  hml 
feelings  of  the  C<^oni8ti,'bj  tmMt^ 
them  that  the  mother  coimtfjr  hai 
decided  upon  a  poli<7  altogether  !■- 
jnrious  to  thehr  interests  aa  auljleoti  of 
the  British  Crown.  They  ham  had 
no  Yoioo,  no  directioii  in  the  kglri^ 
tive  enactments  which  lutTe  -aiaee 
that  time  so  deeply  aflfected  their 
prosperity :  they  haye  been  fgonrnM 
rather  as  tributariea  than  ae  poitiooi 
of  the  Empire ;  and  their  oomnlaiBta 
have  been  too  often  treated  with 
undisguised  coutumelT,  or,  at  hte, 
with  haughty  indimunenoe.  Our. 
opinion  as  to  the  Importasoe  of  the 
maintenance  of  our  Colonial  dominknav 
and  the  imminent  necesaity  which 
exists  of  securing  that  nudnton*. 
ance  by  giving  them  mmt  eflbetite 
voice  in  the  legialatiTe  oooBcBe  cf 
Great  Britam,  has  be«i  repeated^- 
expressed.  No  other  step  irm  aafllee 
to  stay  the  tide  of  disanectlon :  ai^ 
happy  will  it  be  for  all  of  na,  if  the 
practical  refutation  of  the  Free*tnde' 
delusion,  now  becondng  evenr  di^ 
more  obvious  and  acknowledged,  abaul 
lead  to  such  prudent  meaamea,  with 
regard  to  our  dependencieay  aa  may 
again  oonsolidate  into  one  great  aad 
united  mass,  inspired  1^  Sm  same 
feelings  and  actuated  1^  the  eame* 
interests,  the  scattered  eiementaef 
British  greatness  and  renown. 

But  apart  altogether  from  GoIqoIbI 
considerations,  the  Reform  Bll  haa 
been  productive  of  the  moat  aeriooa 
consequences  to  the  Internal  econony. 
of  this  oountiT.  Under  ita  be^g;n^ 
operation  the  ^rational  Debt,  inatead^ 
of  being  diminished,  ia  aogmeated; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  bj  ■  lyilsi 
of  ruinous  cheapness,  induced  faj'tfaa 
free  admission  of  foreign  pfodaoe  to 
compete  in  the  home  mariKt  with  oar 
own,  incomes  have  been  lowered  fcgr 
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i^«udy  yfoet  Ihft  numifatttiirifig  tmd 
commercUl  intareiU.  The  great  trad* 
of  eTf  ry  country,  m  Adam  Smith  lone  ago 
remarked,  is  between  the  town  and  the 
Gonntry  :  by  Ikr  the  |^atest  part  of  the 
prodaoe  of  oar  looms  is  cousamed  by  those 
who,  direetly  or  indirectly,  are  fed  by  the 
British  plough.  Not  the  haughty  aristo- 
crat only,  who  spends  his  life  in  Inzarions 
iadole&oe  among  his  hereditary  tiees,  but 
the  famnmerable  classes  who  are  maitt- 
taiaed  by  his  rents  and  fed  by  his  expen- 
diture— tht  namerons  creditors  whQ  draw 
large  parts  of  his  rents  throngh  their 
mortgages,  and  live  in  alHaeace  in  distant 
towns  upon  Uie  produce  of  his  land — the 
ihrmers,  who  subsist  in  comparatiTe 
Qomfort  on  the  industry  which  they  exert 
on  his  estates— the  tradesmen  and  arti- 
flans,  who  are  fed  by  his  expenditure  or 
the  wants  of  his  tenanti7 — all  wonld  snilbr 
idlke  by  rash  a  change  of  prices  as  should 
sarionsly  aflbot  the  industry  of  the  onM* 
▼atofs.  Efery  shopkeeper  knows  hesr 
much  he  ia  dependent  on  the  expenditnreef 
those  who  direetly  or  indiceotly  are  main* 
tained  by  the  land,  and  what  liberal  par- 
chasers  landlords  are,  compared  to  those 
who  subsist  by  manulactuxes  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  firstand  greatest  sul&rert 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would  be 
many  of  those  rery  persons  whose  blind 
cry  fbr  Reform  had  rendered  it  unaroidable. 

^  Now,  the  discouragement  of  British 
agricnltnre  consequent  on  a  free  trade  in 
com  wonld  be  tMrmaMCNl,  although  the 
benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  coald 
only  be  temporary.  After  the  destmetien 
of  a  laxge  portion  of  British  agricultare 
had  been  elected,  by  the  immense  inunda- 
tion of  foreign  grain,  prices  would  rise 
again  to  their  former  level,  because  the 
monopoly  would  then  be  Tested  in  the 
hands  of  the  foreign  growers ;  and  the 
bulky  nature  of  grain  renders  it  phmieaily 
impossible  to  introduce  an  ttN/tmteea  supply 
of  thai  article  by  sea  transport.  Bat  the 
condition  of  British  agriculture  wonld 
not  be  materially  benefited  by  the  ohangt ; 
beoanae  prices  would  rise  ioldy  in  con- 
sequence of  the  British  grower  being, 
for  the  most  part,  driven  out  of  the  field  ; 
and  could  be  maintained  at  a  high  level 
only  by  his  being  kept  from  an  extensive 
competition  with  the  foreign  cultivator. 
Should  the  British  farmers,  recovering 
from  their  oonstemation,  recommence  the 
active  agriculture  which  at  present  main- 
tains our  vast  and  increasing  popnlationi 
the  consequence  would  be,  that  prices 
wonld  inonediateiy  foil  to  such  a  degree, 
as  speedily  to  reduce  them  to  their 
natural  and  unavoidable  state  of  in- 
fiBriority  to  the  farmers  of  the  Continent. 

^In  considering  this  subjeoti  tiiere  are 


£ 


twoimpcfteal 

in  view, 

bat  wbMi  h«f«  ■•!  Uttai» 

the  general  aftttntkB  lAkk  tlMf 

"The  first  of  thtM  Si»tlMt,te 
cultnra— difiring  in  thta 
mannfkctuiei — toe  laftndaottn  «C 
chinery,  or  the  divi^nt  of  UbMr, 
effect  no  ndtuHtm  dtoifMr  la  iht  fite 
of  its  pi  educe,  or  flie  flMiHIj  of  fte  yi#- 
dnclioD ;  and  peshaps  iht  bwl  aote  if 
enlUvmHiB  jst  Ibmwb  b  lial  wfeMi  ii 
carried  en  hyl 

pUcation  d  hHMM  hifavyin  tlin: 
spade  anUbatioB.  Tte  fciiif  af  H^  in 
decisive  Gnai  Britai%  wilh  ti»  aiA  «ff 
the  steam -aaginat  caa  wa^kumSl  ftb 
weaven  of  Hindcatan  wlik  MvliM-  ■»• 
nnlhetired  ont  of  coHoa  froiaa  «a  tta 
banks  of  the  Gangea ;  batil  li  aadmiUL 
Ui  its  own  maiketa  bj  Am  ullaat  ataam 
on  tiie  banha  of  the  TBM%  orl  m 
basin  of  the  HississippL-  II-  in  ht  yth, 
therefore,  for  a  state  like  "P-^^"^,  har- 
doMd  with  high  grisia  ■■fl  iii  wuirtu 
taTitisa  tha  aataml  aaMa^aiMa -tf 
nnmrnfaMiil  wniinta  it  kifa  Ihal  te 
indaatry  €aB»  u  agrianbaia  an  kLwmam^ 
foctans,  wifthataad  Iha  aoiapalMm  at 
the  Inaign  growar.  Iffinkiiiinj  iUL 
and  capital  caa  aaaUy  aanliMft  1^ 
prieaa  ia  all  eAher  irtisiaa  «f  kawa  fat* 
sai^ea  :  ia  agiisaltwe^  Ikqr  aai  pMh 
dnaa  ao  asch  eAot  ffcla  ia  ai  laiv  at 
nature  which  will  sabeiat  to  tha  aadaf 
the  wcri4i 

"<  The  seeood  k,  that 
sbmU  impartatioa  of 
pmUgiottB  effiNt  catiw  ptiaaaaftirtMi 
it  ia  sold.  The  tn^ertatiaa  af  a  taA 
part  of  theaannaloonaHapUsmAaaiai^ 
it  is  calaulatedf  lower  pama  a  tenll^  hat 
a  Ao^^aad  so  on  wm  tha  ~ 
of  saiaUar  quaatitiea.  Tfair 
been  observed,  and  is  ani  I  siwHyi 
lodged  by  political! 
thcrelbre,  tha  greatest  peariMi 
tioa  of  t>vsign  grain  anal  ahana  ba^a 
part  only  of  thai  raqahned  tmWm  iM^ 
Bumptiea  of  the  whole  paapla^  yal 
tha  sffiMt  upon  the  eaixsal  rate  af  ■ 
wonld  ba  BKHrt  disastnnuk  IhagiwlHil 
importatiea  ever  known  was  m  IMly 
when  it  amountad»  ia.  oeaaeqasaet  if  tta 
scarcity,  to  an  aigkimtlk  pari  of  llia 
aannal  eonsnnipliea ;  hal  Iho 
trodnetica  of  mndiliaitfaaatlial^ 
wonld  rednee  the  peiaa  of 
first  instance,  in  aa  ardiiasy  yoH^  Ia4ik 
theqnarter. 

<'  The  repeal  of  tha  Com 
fore,  la  caLsalatad  la  iniiol 
wound  on  tha  agricnltaHd 
ilia  emnira.  and  nannaaanilv  iainia  dA 

the  nuHMcaiia  chuMca  wHa  d^pand  aaltpt 
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IiroeUiming  thai  nnboanded  wealth, 
ncreased  demand  for  labour,   and 
endless  influx  of  capital  wonid  be  the 
immediate  resolt  of  their  magnificent 
free-tradinff    schemes.      They    had 
figures  and  bine-books,  returns,  cal- 
culations and  balance-sheets,  painfhliy 
concocted  by  plodding  theorists,  ready 
at  hand  to  back  up  their  asseverations, 
and  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  the  most 
soepticaL    This  is  peculiariyan  age 
in  which  men  are  befooled  by  figures. 
A  century  ago,  it  was  enough  that  a 
statement  should  pass  from  writing 
into  print,  and  be  included  in  the 
columns  of  a  journal,  in  order  to  secure 
its  currency  as  a  point  of  popular  be- 
lief. The  increase  of  journalism  has  in 
'  some  respects  remedied  this,  most 
men  being  now  alive  to  the  ftict  that 
typography  possesses  no  peculiar  im- 
munity fh)m  falsehood.    But  figures 
are— or  at  least  were  a  few  years  ago 
— ^untidnted  in  their  reputation.   Few 
people  were  cautious  enough  to  resist 
a  tempting  calculation.    It  never  en- 
tered into  thehr  heads  to  suppose  that 
there  lay  gross  error,  radical  fiedlacy, 
and  oftc^  deliberate  fraud,  in  the  im- 
posing array  of  cyphers  which  were 
ostentatiously jMtraded  fortheirinspec- 
tion.     If  hw-a-doaen  unscrupulous 
swindlers  determined  to  start  a  rail- 
way, nothing  more  was  required  to 
secure  a  m^  for  the  scrip,  than  a 
summary  of  phantom  trafElc,  exhibit- 
ing a  clear  return  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent  after  deduction  of 
the  working  expenses.    We  all  know 
what  has  been  the  result  of  that  wide- 
spread infatuation.    In  precisely  the 
same  manner  did  the  economists  con- 
coct their  accounts,  when  they  issued 
their  Free-trade  prospectus.      Less 
honest,   or  perhaps  more  daringly 
fraudulent  than  the  railway  projec- 
tors, they  did  not  propose  to  grant 
any  compensation  for  the  land  at  all, 
but  their  traffic  tables  were  undoubt- 
edly an    arithmetical   chrf-dCosuvrel 
Two  millions  perweekof  dear  gain  was 
about  the  smallest  estimate ;  and  to 
this  result  various  persons,  whose  pre- 
vious biography,  now  that  they  have 
emerged  as  public  characters,  might 
be  interestmg,  pledged  their  valuable 
reputations  I 

That  they  imposed  upon  the  leaders 

of  party ^  as  well  as  upon  a  large  sec- 

iioa  of  tbo  nation,  i9  bo  matter  of 


marvel.    Stateenen  are  set  .^^ 

from  folly,  Impradeaoe,  or  deliniQH^ 
any  more  than  private  penons.  Otea 
may  be  cold,  selfish,  and  m&Sji 
another  rash,  unscmpuloaa,  ana  obsti- 
nate ;  but,  as  there  are  fow  fiWh  trlddlk 
will  not  take  a  bait,  so  there  aaea  to 
be  fow  modem  statesmen  pmnfiflnliinf 
the  temptation  of  altering  tMr  poUqfv 
if,  by  doing  so,  Onsy  believe  that  ter 
can  secure  poasession  of  an  Tniliikaii 
lease  of  power.  In  the  present  eaJNi 
the  bait  was  dexteroudy  span  be- 
between  the  two  rivala,  and  the  aa« 
xiety  of  both  to  secure  It  mm  a» 
great,  that  ndther  took  the  pvecsB- 
tion  of  examining  csrioasly  into  ftm 
nature  of  its  actual  texture. 

There  is  hardly  a  man  in  the  eom-' 
tiy,  firom  the  peer  to  theartitaan,  wbe 
is  not  asking  himself  at  this  mommtf 
what  he  has  gained  by  SVee  THde* 
Softr  as  the  agricultinil  intev^ie 
concerned,  there  is  no  duldelj  on  Ifce 
point.  The  landlord  ia  dnnnefl  fior 
reduction  of  rent.  Is  dtocontinniEffUe 
improvements,  redudnff  his  e^Ausiui 
ment,  and  setting  his  house  In  eider 
for  an  altered  style  of  lidig;  Tim 
tenant  Is  wellnisfa  minedi  fUikiw 
that  he  has  been  betrayed,  eeooonis* 
ing  labour  as  he  best  can,  or  serlonrilf 
meditating  emigration.  Thelaboner 
finds  his  wages  reduced,  hb  niall- 
comforts  curtailed  or  aboll8hed«  weik^ 
scarce,  and  the  workhouse  at  no  gnat 
distance.  Let  them  all  take  eonfort. 
Accordhig  to  our  hopefol  eoonomlstib. 
this  is  a  mere  '^transition  state  er- 
suffering.*'  What  the  next  state  lato 
be,  no  prophet  of  them  all  ean  fore- 
tell. Me^time  certain  Sdlooe  adre- 
dtte  a  wholesale  emigrati«i<— ratkern 
strange  panacea  for  a  nation  aboutti^ 
be  so  prosperous  1 

Go  to  the  towns  or  themannfoetani 
ingdistricts,  and  aekhowtfaejaiepne* 
pering.    The  cotton  trade  Is  tlneaien* 
ing  to  shut  up.    The  travdien  are 
returning  disconsolate  to  their  tm* 
ployers  with  the  news  that  <»den  aiO'. 
every  day  becoming  more  soaiOB,  and 
mone^r  payments  even  scsiter.   These 
is  no  joy  or  exultation  now  In  Leedi 
or  Bradford.    The  journeymen  epern* : 
tives  are  combining  aga&stthe  ddp' 
system.      The    Mcmmg    rUmnicfc' 
haiTows  up  the  feelings  of  its  raadef%.< 
by  tearfol  tales  of  the  miaeqr  ii|' 
desUtutlon  which  prievafls  throq|^  ' 


are  hA— «itlier  to  npnl  the  tuei  ekiaf*  pfetoMJ.    Wimk,  tta^  mt^  %m 

down  to  flre-and- twenty i&illioiu  at  utiaiMiM  tav  tt«  fer«nlHr-akM|i 

BUMt ;  or  to  alter  tbo  carrencr  Uw  of  "1>>^  »  MnUapUtod  aa  BMr  *•  aA 

1819,  and  rednoe  the  ralue  rf  money  "»"  »  *"  »*»*•  •»  P^ ' 
to  half  the  preamt  value.    We  haye  ^J**^**  **!*,!!!'•"&**» 

now  almort  tooched  the  nark.  j"*,!*??^ "._."?'*???  JSi  *" 

AU  this  wai  clewly  foreseen  and  !X2^.Sr3S^5J^jI!2f  JS 

*«-t»<^  •»  «rAi««,  in  hi.  si'^^isn^issS'^udri^ 

■enoraUe  paper  of  1831 ;    and  we  biiow  >  TIrieaa  U«r  tt  «a  vth^ 

beg  of  our  readera  to  peraae  with  at-  htth. 

teotion  tiio   following  extract,  aa  of        'Itkw«UkwwBwl&iriwtdiBn% 

primaiy  importance  at   the  pneent  "^-rTijr  iM  if  Ihi  ■iiwl  iihiai  rffc 

jnctnia  of  affair) :—  NaUoaalDiUiipn>Ti4*dfti^MMM*r 

«Bidi  %  ehng*  Bfpriew  might  bt  ^J'TT*,^,^  P^awjaaJ    fcaw 


if  ndiTidiiab  ud  the  pnUic  wwK^UW"  dimeaitiM  wwa  laHiMait  W 

MUd  Mgin  M  M,  aew  bwis  Nid  thm  ^  .■*»!•  "*  F^oM,  and  Uw  eMad 

wm  no  ubdniDg  •(.»<.  <Ha«.nito,  fl'-unntlM  of  ta««t   iMinMt  « 

wUch  moit  be  pronded  &r  at  a  ndnMd  ™  -wanwUMi  rf  MAwKHto.    b- 

nte  of  incomei.      But    hon  is  tnch  a  °'*<*>  ">^  *"■  ""  *■'■<*  <*  Ant  d^a 

aUte  of  tunc*  to  go  on,  when  indiTidaali  *^*«  *^  **"*  bw  ewntrtnTiBuai  % 

and  thg  Slate  uv  nnder  u  muiy  eii£tf«-  *    7"?    1^**  ^laarw^    Daw    w  «V 

nenta,  which  cannot  be  sTert«d  without  M*™!*"™  ™  aiMnm«*nrin^  fnian 

priralo  or  pnblic  bankniptcj  t     TUa  ii  !L2ru?^,SlSJi  rjSJS.^ 

Oe    qoMtion  which,  in    a  eaiB«lK«t«d  «™  "»  walMeaaaa*  jf  BM>  ^hm  lia 

at>taor>oeletTniehuw«UTeiD,when)  pnbbew^twiMpoariMfc    Kaw.Kw* 

Mutrr  is   M  depcDdtot    oa  endlt,  i,  >>•  U>«  P«-*  rtata  ^  ll»  MhOa  ML 

tbt  Tital  ooe  ta  enrr  iotenet.  "en    aador    tht    anazMB^ad    yai 

•"ni«»iih«rdt7Mttidi*idnalpMa».  PF«>P««*r  whidi  ha.  jMwdW  die  a^ 

•dorproptttrintbeoonntiywhoianot  P'^jJ?* 'J'i'TS' Sl^S..*?^ 

ianadiatalf   or  nltlmatelj  inToliod  in  ^^^  *»  *^  pnbll«fc«i  WfeUh  aikM 

moMT  eawementi.     The  landlorda  an  ™  rfw"^;  fS!"^  "^  wilfcna 

notoiioni!;  and  prortrbUlIj  drowned  in  "»  «  *he  Britith  uhtooner,  hnrti  Aa 

debt,  and  it  ia  e^cnlnted  that  fica.lAinb  '"V  •'*■•*****•  ria^lml  te 

orthe  ptoduro  of  the  eoil  find*  Its  war  ""^  Uw    diminHhod  ■  "      '   * 

nWniatelj  Into  the  pocket  ofthe  paWlo  'JS*"'*         """^ 

or  the  priTBte  creditor.    Fannen  are  all  _  g^*?.  * 

■ore  or  )««  involTed   in  engagcmeita  •"  *"POl 

dtbtr  to  their  laidlorda  or  to  the  banke  .          ,                            -       .     .            - 

who  have  adranMHl  their  money  ;  an-  *^  ««  e^daawM  of  tha  mwv  U 

(tante  and  mannbotnren  haw  their  biUi  <**'  <*™  ^'^^  *•  afwl— ftantna* 

or  eaih-aeoonnt*  Mmdinx  againat  (bMa.  »»"«*'  tui  m»j  l»   M^  w*afc^ 

whlah  DUM  be  proTided  for,  wb»t«W    "^" W gw«btMM.tt«iii III ii 

•aneawithrog^to  thaprioeiorthe  ?^  ??  "S^  ***?*""  J"_P^ 

avtloloa  in  which  they  deal  ;  and  ■rinte  ™*"  ™  •?!  ooniHfiahh  li^ft  at 

indirldnals,  oren    of   wealthy  fortunei,  "^  =  "  **""  " 


hare  proriaiooB  to  their  wire^  liatan, 
fcrothera,  or  children,  which  mnit  be  mada 
>p  to  B  certain  money-amoimt.  If  Ibej 

wonH  arert    Oie    erfle    of  hankmptcy.         We    forfeotr    qnodng  tin    \ 

Now,  if  the  Tiewi  of  the  Bcfbimen  ate  which  am  nthor  hai  drswn  if  A* 

wall  fboadod,  and  a  great  rednetkm  ia  awfol  COnaeqnflDCU  wUck  BHt  H* 

•fc<tcd  in  the  prioe  of  grain,  aad  oon-  stsnUf  ftUow    on    ■    OUh  af  *l 

aaqaentlT  m  the  Boaey-ucoae  of  erory  nattonat  ondit-HWt  beCMM  «•  tm^ 

MM  i>  the  kingdom,  through  the  ftea  g^cr  it  in  anr  decne  OTCHfeHMd. 

tnd*  h)  «Mn ,  bow  are  theee  andiMiniehod  hnt  i««t«.  « -i^  "'^T'^TtT** 

Money^obUgation.  to  be  >aade  good  ont  i"  ^w  .rtS^^^SSf  tS 

or   the  diminiJied  pecuniary   naonroea  "0  ?«™t<7  <■  "Mw  to  te  d«l w.  W» 

of  the    debtors  in   them?      Mr    Bar-  ■«  *«>  well  accMtomed  to  tbBlWf- 

Ittg    hu    estimated  that  the    ehange  in  S^^^^O  Of  modem  jonmaUs*  «•  M- 

tha  lalne  of  money,  coQceqnent  on  the  *"'"   iDnch    weight   to   tlM   fi^[**»j[ 

mnnption    of   cash-payments,    altered  Todfermtioni  of  men  wbo  knw  4m» 

prioaa  abont  2Sper  cent ;  and  everybody  their  atmost  to  lead  HI  Into  th»'Bi»- 

kaowi  what  widetpread,  HIU  exittfag,  Mnt  dllemsia;  Bad  who  KiW,m|W 

wdlable  prtrato  diitmi  tl«  theniMlvea  powerieas  10  .aMn,  Wm 


K  convert  to  the  dusling  diicoTeriMi  tb«  UU  li  p 

ofUrCobdeo.  Our  reapei^ed  tuvthor  lapund  ;  m  _ 

■eema  to  thinfc  thst  Mr  Alison  miut  *«*  nUmtll^  hmit  tf  ia  «^^.-, 

Ibel  dUMjpointed  Uiit  the  much  of  ><>  axion  uffM.    WhM  U  !■  Wii^Mi 

democncj  hu  been  M  slofr;  thu  the  tl»t  aU  dw  bM«dti  MMiMd  &«■  il u* 

«rat.r  of^Free  Tr»de  wu  «,  long  in  t^J'^^S^'  'fc.**iSa1t 

owiiDK ;  and  that  our  field*  yiat,  not,  S^J  J^u.~S.  ^  JSITJa 

dliwwmted  hi;l>^'n"'-    For  the  i«,r««,ad«t  nSTwUthefaeiS  ' 

Utuaction  of  the  kindlr  cntic,  wo  udk^ij  of  tb  boot;  tkt  the  iMlMt 

ahall  quote    the  Mowing   puuge,  Md  lU>dlj  nIattoM  tf  Uh  tar*  baw 

penned  in  183S,   immediatdT  after  l««a  Mender  !■  tb*  itnKbf  ud  tte 

the  piadng  oT  the  Beform  Bill,  and  T«b*B»ea  «r  diBeecaar  hac  fiiilied 

then,  perhaps,  retresh  biBmemoiru  no  nbetitel*  in  their  itMd;  that  iUMa« 

to  the  manner  in  wliich  the  Jater  niea-  'Aw  lotarMt,  diM  aftar  etan,  la  aaeaa^ 

anre  wae  carried ;—  ""'j  wp"*^  tf  *•  attarica  aT  Iha 
r«*alatioBitti,  aad  Uu  aMiMt  lurfw 

"  Duk  uid  dirattrona,  howertr,  u  ii  whidi  iMti^Md  tlwH  it  raaoradi  the 

flie  fctnra  proipact  of  the  British  empire,  stm  of  the  natioB  Halt  bi  opaaad  ta 

we  do  not  think  iti  cu«  bopeleu,  or  that,  lh«  groM  titnA  wUeh  haa  beta  pnatiMi 

aUtrharlng  gone  throogh  the  dsgnda-  oponit,    Thaait  willbt  diawfaaadttrt 

tItB,    diitraetiOD,    ud   mffering    vrbleh  the  aiietocntie  interaa^  sad  (ha  wmlamr 

■act  follow  tha  dettraetion  i>f  the  Con-  tion    boroa^u,   whieh    ifftatad  Ihik 

etltation,  it  miif  not  jat  witaau  in  tha  Inanaaea  ia  tlw  Lower  HoMa,  wanttt 

dtelina  of  it«  daja  lome  glauu  of  *an-  real  balwatk    which  prolealad  all  the 

ahina  and  proaparitj.    The  Uwt  of  natora  varied  intanali  of  the  ee«atiT  Ikaae  the 

hare  now  come  to  ajd  the  oaoH  of  order;  nTo]atimar:r  tcnpott,  and  th«l  naqr 

it*  unal  Buffering  will  attend  the  march  braaah  of  ladulr;  ii  lea  awian^  aviiy 

of  reTOlntion;  experrcuca  will  loon  di»-  apedee  of  property  ialMaTalaaU^vrcqr 

pel  the  fnmea  of  damocracj ;  the  reign  eoterpriM  ia  MOte  baaardoa^  ercer  die- 

ftf  Paliliol   Unione,   of  Jacobin   Clubs,  aster  ii    nore    irretiiaTaUa,  irtaH    Ui 

and  tricolor  flags,  mut  ere  long  Bome  to  eargee  roll  nnbroken  and  BStaMed  Isla 


;  the  BuflMgg,  anxielr,  and  dii-     the  legUlatora. 

-     '■    'r  daspotie  rule,         "  It  is  npon  this  Tery  «irei 


hawaTtr,  that  onr  ahief,  aad  ii  .. 

eredit,  niut  oonsign  them  to  only  hope  of  tha  ooantry  U   %miUL 

the  doit,  amidat  tha  eiaoratioiu  of  Ibalr  Hitherto  the  great  badf  of  the  Biddla 

««imtr7,  if  the;  are  not  aubrerted  bj  the  claaiea  bare  itoodalearftoM  the  aaMei^ 

mdar  ibock  of  eiril  warfare  and  militarr  or  the;  hare  epenl;  Jaiaed  tha  lalMH^ 

power.    The  diitresi,  miserjr,  and  stag-  puty.    najwere  eanied  aw^  hf  tke 

aatian,    in    OTery    branch  ik  Indnstrj,  project  of  ^  importance  whIA  Ihaf 

already  oonsaqaent  on  tiia  Befonn  Bill,  would  acquire  undra  the  new  Ctoetllfi- 

hare  been  to  extreme,  that  the;  mnit  tion,  and  did  not  pareeiTa  that  U'waa 

long  ago  bare  led  to  its  OTerOirow,  not  their  own  intereata  whieh  were  dtihdiet 

oal;  witiiont  the  reaiatanoe,  bnt  with  their  own  battle  which  wae  fc^jht,  tM 

the  eoBcorrence,  of  all  the  Reformen  own  osiitenee  which  waa  at  alakiv  ^ 

who  are  not  leTolntionista,  bad  It  not  the  eenleat  nalnfauBed  fey  the  Oieaii  rt 

bean  (br  the  delotioti  uniTeraallr  apread  tire  partf .    "  .  -  .    .      ■ 

by  tlie  rerolntionar;  Journals,  that  the  ^^   old  rai 

ariating  distress  waa  not  owing  to  Re-  nnleas  thcat  Buaa»    laaaa  •■■  ^^aaa 

form,  bnt  to  the  re^tanoe  which  it  had  a  new  cm,  they  vnet  he  ifeadilj  thea^ 

experienced,  and    that    the    danger    of  scdTot  daatmyca.    FteM  thaaalaef  tfeflb - 

lerolntion,   great  in  the   eiant  of   the  feet  to  Uie  crown  of  their  ]wad(    tta 

neasnre  being  thrown  out,  wu  abac-  middle  olasasi  of  Ei^nd   at    pnaiM 

latelj  nngatorj  in  tbe  eient  of  its  hein;  stand  axpoead  to  tha  rriTnliitlanaij  Anj 

paved.    These  two  sophisms  bare  alone  erary  ahot  will  now  eaRf  aw^  IM^. 

carried  the  bill  throngh  the  ttaEsianoe  and  blood.    Deeply  at  we  deplen  t^ 

it  experienced  fh>m  tha  property,  edaca-  miaery  and  iuAring  wliieh  Ike  TIJiiW 

tion,    and    talent   of  the   oonnby,  and  of    Ihaae    nnprotaeted    olaiMi    w    te 

Minded  men'a  eyes  to  the  eoormona  erilt  attaeki  of  rarolatfon  nnat  peidnee^  II 

whieh  not  only  threatened  to  fUiow  Itt  ia   in   the  iatendty    of  that  a■■B^t^ 

trlnmph,  bat  attended  ita  progreea.    Bnt  in  the  pelgnaaoy  of  that  JINiee^  Oil 

thate  delation*  eannot  etnoh  ioagar  be  the  only  ehanoe  of  nlUmttt  dolmBaan 

MMfaUiati.    BeAnm  ii  now  riewriou :  ittobeflnud.    Peilodt  «f  er""-    ' 
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%  eertoin  lUp  to  rata.  Tb«  moment  it 
wu  aatB  that  tbo  King  wm  giring  waj^ 
all  wai  paralysed,  beeauie  all  foreiaw 
to  whieh  side  the  Tiotory  would  ineliae. 
The  soldiers  threw  away  their  muskets, 
the  offleers  broke  their  swords,  and  the 
vast  array,  equal  to  the  army  whIeh 
fbnght  at  Ansterliti,  was  dissohred  like 
a  rope  of  sand.  Loais  Philippe  fell  with- 
out either  the  intrepidity  of  the  royal 
martyr  in  1793,  or  the  dignity  of  the 
^der  honse  of  Bonrbon  in  1830;  and  if  it 
be  true,  as  is  generally  said,  that  the 
Qneea  urged  the  King  to  mount  on  hone> 
baek  and  die  as  'became  a  King'  in 
fhmt  of  the  Tnileries,  and  be  declined, 
pivferrinc  to  escape  in  disguise  to  this 
country,  history  must  record,  with  shamtg 
that  royalty  perished  in  France  without 
the  Tirtues  it  was  entitled  to  expect  in 
the  meanest  of  its  supporters. 

*  The  second  cause  which  appears  to 
hare  occasioned  the  OTcrthrow  of  the 
monarchy  in  France,  is  the  general,  it 
may  be  said  unirernl,  defection  of  the 
National  Guard.    It  had  been  opeiUy  an- 
Aounced  that  20,000  of  that  body  were 
to  line  the  Champs  Elys^es  in  their  uni- 
furm  on  occasion  of  the  banquet ;  it  was 
perfectly  known  that  that  banquet  was 
a  mere  pretext  for  getting  the  forces 
of  this  Rerolution  together ;  and  that  the 
intention  of  the    conspirators    was    to 
march  in  a  body  to  the  Tuileries  after  it 
was  oyer,  and  compel  the  King  to  accede 
to  their  demand*.  When  they  were  called 
out  in  the  afternoon,  they  declined  to  act 
against  the  people,  and  by  their  treachery 
occasioned  the  defection  of  the  troops  of 
the  line,  and  rendered  farther  resistance 
hopeless.    They  expected,  by  this  decla- 
ration against  the  King  of  their  choice, 
the  monarch  of  the  barricades,  to  secure 
«  larger  share  in  the  goTernment  for 
themselres.    They  went  to  the  Chsmber 
of  Deputies,   intending  to  put  up  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  as  Recenty  and  the 
Count  of  Paris  as  King,  and  to  piocure  a 
large  measure  of  reform  for  the  constitu- 
tion.   What  was  the  result !    Why,  that 
theywerespeedilysupplantedbytherabble 
who  followed  in  their  footsteps,  and  who, 
deriding  the  eloquence  of  Odillon  Barrot, 
Jtnd   insensible  to  the   heroism  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  by  force  and  Tiolence 
expelled  the  nugority  of  the  deputies  from 
their   seats,    seised  on  the  President's 
ohair,  and,  amidst  an  unparalleled  scene 
of  riot  and  oonfusion,  subrerted  the  Or- 
leans dynasty,  proclaimed  a  Republic,  and 
a4Joumed  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  name 
» FroTisional  OoTcmment  I       .      .      . 
^  Here,  then,  is  the  whole  ailkir  clearly 
MTtaled.    ItwastheUmidityofGoyein- 
'^  aod  i^9  doftction  of  Um  National 
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paralysed  tlM  tntpa  of  Iht  Itea 
raged  the  inmagiata,  kft  Ihi 
nidpal  Qnards  to  their  IMib  sad 
the  mrrsBdlrof  the  TUkriai. 
has  bean  the  TCMdt  if  Aia 
diery  OB  the  part  if  tiM 
of  oHoi'-^thia  'civic 
ofFaaoet    NoiUac  bai  thia,  «^ 
haye  destroyed  the  monamhjf  mtoi 
dostry,  binished  oapftal,  veadmd 
dom  hopalesi^  aad  mada  fmalrfopt 
Statel  SMharethedEbetoofamad 
forgetting  the  fat  if  aoelal  dstlML 
of  IdeUtyU  their     


the 
Ihrt 


Of  the  other  pepen  wmttinad  ia 
thb  Tokmiev  that  on  the  eolifact  of 
''the  BritiBh  Peenge,**  wifttcn  at  a 
time  when  oortafai  worthy  feflowa  oat 
of  doon  seemed  to  be  determined  that 
cromif  mitre,  and  ooronet  ahoold  go 
together  into  one  Maiing  bonflre, 
Bimilar  to  that  which  latelr  ieeei?ed 
the  state  chair  of  Louis  Philippe    and 
when  certain  peers  within  testlfled 
their  respect  for  the  dignl^  and  pri- 
vileges of  their  order,  by  dfoing  tneir 
best  to  have  it  swamped  by  new  crea- 
tions—will  espedslly  chaluom  notice 
as  a  statdy,  dignified,  and  elabcrate 
composition.    Other  essays,  each  u 
those  on  Giime  and  lYansportation, 
Ireland,  the  NaTiffation  Lawa,  and 
the  Commercial  Crisis  of  1887,  erinee 
the  care  and  attention  which  Mr  Ali- 
son has  bestowed  on  the  leading  topics 
of  economy  and  gOYemment  with 
which  modem  statesmen  are  inefit- 
ably  compelled  to  grapple.    Of  their 
intrinsic  merit  we  shali  say  nothing. 
They  have  often  been  dted  as  tiSe 
ablest  expositions  of  thepecnllar  views 
which  they  advocatCb  and  all  of  them 
bear  the  impress  of  a  mind  earnest  in 
its  conyictions,  and  thoroog^  prac- 
tical in  its  tendency.    Mr  Attm  does 
not,  like  too  many  writers  of  the  day, 
content  himself  with  finding  ont  what 
is  fknlty,  or  defective,  or  radUsUly 
vidons  in  any  brandi  of  onr  aodid 
economy— he  indidges  in  no  vague 
and  polntiess  declamation;  bat  imie 
he  lays  bare  the  wonnd,  distlnctiy  and 
emphatically   incolcates  the  proper 
remedy.    Man  v  perM>ns  there  are,  of 
course,  who  will  not  snbscribe  to  his 
doctrines,  bat  we  bdleve  then  an ' 
very  few  who  win  qoestion  the  ainoa- 
rity  or  deny  the  ^llanthroi»y  of  Us 
views.    And  when  it  Is  nnasidewl 
that  the  three  massive  volniei^  of 
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CHRISTOPHER  UNDER  CANVASS. 

Can^  at  CkuHc/u 
Scene— 7%^  Wreri's  Nest,    Time — Three  o'clock  a.m. 

North — ^Talboys. 


ju  vo^-*-' 


(•  NOBTH. 

Pertcrbed  Spirit  !  wby  won't  you  rest?    What  brings  thee  hereV 

TALBOTB. 

Sevrard  snores. 

NORTH. 

Why  select  Seward  V 

TALBOYS. 

I  do  not  select  him — he  selects  himself— singles  himself  out  firom  the  whole 
host ;  so  that  you  hear  his  Snore  loud  over  that  of  the  Camp— eay  rather 
his  Snore  alone— like  Lablache  singing  a  Solo  ia  a  dioms. 

north. 

It  must  be  Bullcr. 

JALBOYS. 

Bullcr  began  it 

NORTH. 

List !  How  harmonious  in  the  hush  the  blended  Snore  of  Camp  and  Vil- 
lage !  How  tuned  to  unison — as  if  by  pitch-pipe — with  the  dreamy  din  of  our 
lapsing  friend  here,  who  by  and  by  will  awake  into  a  positive  Waterfall. 

TALBOYS. 

The  Snore  of  either  army  stilly  sounds.  At  this  distance,  the  Snore  dis- 
poses to  sleep.   Seward  must  have  awakened  himself— there  goes  Bullcr 

NORTH. 

Where  V 

TALBOYS. 

Shriller  than  Seward— quite  a  childish  treble— liker  the  Snore  of  a  female — 

.  NORTH. 

Females  never  snore. 

TALBOYS. 

How  do  you  know  ?  I  won't  answer  for  some  of  them.  Lionesses  do— not 
perhaps  in  their  wild  state— but  in  Zoological  Gardens. 

NORTH. 

Not  quite  so  loud,  Chanticleer— you  will  distm-b  my  people. 

TALBOYS. 

Disturb  your  people !    Why,  he  has  ahready  stuxed  up  the  Solar  System. 
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H*d  erooed  the  migliiy  orb'i  dOstod  gtorj, 
Whea  thoa  stood'it  gftiiiig ;  or,  wfaea  «a  wm  tlfllr 
FZctd  ertaking  o*er  tkw  head  ;  and  had  a  dam 
For  thee,  my  gentle-hearted  Charlety  to  wham 
,  No  soond  if  dissonant  which  telli  of  lift  1" 

TALB0T8. 

There  is  much  sillineas  in  the  Sibylline  Lesres.  For  Ghailes  md  CAar- 
lotte.  *Ti6  more  like  Love  thaa  Friendship — eflSBudiuite  nTfwWMlingljr ,  and, 
^'  no  sound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  lite,"  reminds  one  of  tibe  Sanjaj  Jack- 
asses on  Blackheath. 

HOETH. 

'*  *•  Flew  creaking.^    Some  months  after  I  had  written  tiiia  line,**  aajs  (Cole- 
ridge in  a  note,  *^  it  gare  me  pleasure  to  find  that  Bartnun  had  obaerfd  the 
same  circnmstance  of  the  Savanna  Crane.    '  When  these  biida  nnnre  their 
wings  in  flight,  their  strokes  are  slow,  moderate,  and  rogolar ;  and  oren  wbm 
at  a  considerable  distance,  or  high  above  ns,  we  plainly  hear  the  qniU-fiMthen  f 
their  shafts  and  webs,  upon  one  another,  creak  as  mejomU  or  sportoy  ^  a 
veael  m  a  ten^feihtous  $ea,^^    That  a  Book  may  flj  *' creaking**  when  moult- 
ing, or  otherwise  oat  of  feather,  I  shall  not  tsA^e  npoo  me  to  doi^ ;  but  in 
oi^inary  condition,  he  does  not  fly  **  creaking."   Coleridge  waa  wont,  in  Us 
younger  days,  to  mistake  exceptions  for  general  mles.    In  swdi  a  eaae  aa  fUiv 
a  moment's  reflection  would  have  sufficed  to  tell  him  that  there  could  nol  hsfv 
been  ^*  creaking"  without  let  or  hindrance  to  flight — and  that  the  flight 
of  a  rook  is  easy  and  equable — **  The  blackening  trm  o'  craws  to  their  repose.** 
What  creaking  must  have  been  there !    But  Burns  never  heard  it. 

TALBOTS. 

One  Bums,  as  an  observer  of  nature,  is  worth  fifty  Coleiidges. 

NORTH. 

Not  an  arithmetical  question.    Why,  even  dear  Sir  Walter  himself  oeea* 
sionally  makes  a  slip  in  this  way. 

"  Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone. 
That  backled  l^^art  to  fear  nnfaiowny 
A  feeble  and  a  tim'roos  gnest 
The  field-fare  framed  her  lowly  nest  f* 

The  Field-fare  is  migratory— and  does  not  build  here;  in  Norwaj,  wlMnit 
is  native,  it  builds  in  trees— often  high  up  on  lofty  treesr— and  %i  crowds* 

TALBOTS. 

I  believe,  sir,  they  have  been  known  to  breed  in  this  country— and  periiapa 
here  they  build  on  the  ground. 

NORTH. 

Don't  be  nonsensical.     Our  Great  Minstrel  knew  wood-craft  well;  and 
hill-craft  and  river- craft ;  yet  in  his  fine  picture  of  Coiiskin  and  Codin, 

**  The  wildest  glen  bat  this  can  show 
Some  touch  of  nature's  geniid  glow  : 
On  high  Benmore  green  mosses  grow^ 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Gleneroe^ 
And  oopse  on  Cruachui  Ben  ; 
Bat  here,  above,  around,  below, 
In  mouotain  or  in  glen, 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower, 
Nor  aught  of  vegetatire  power 
The  weary  eye  may  ken. 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  strewn, 
Block  wayes,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stone, 
As  if  were  here  denied 
The  summer's  sun,  the  spring's  sweet  dew, 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 
The  bleakest  mountain's  head ;" 

would  you  believe  it,  that  he  introduces  Beer—faihw  Deer  I 
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In  my  mind's  eye  I  sec  women  slipimig  easily  into'pettiootts— men  laboirioiia^ 

into  breeches 

NOitni. 

My  more  Celtic  imagination  sees  chiefly  kilts.    But  prmy,  may  I  ask  agiun, 

Talboys,  what  bronght  you  here  at  this  nntimeoiis  hoor  of  the  Mom? 

TALBOYS. 

I  feel  that  I  ought  to  apolo^c  for  my  unwelcome  intmslon  on  yonr  priyacyi 
sir ;  but  on  my  honour  I  believed  you  were  in  the  Van.  Yestenlay  I  was  ao 
euCTOssed  by  you  and  Shakspeare,  that  during  onr  colloquy  I  had  not  a  moment 
to  look  at  the  AVren's  Xcst. 

NORTH. 

Its  existence  is  believed  in  by  few  of  the  natives.  I  know  no  socli  plaee 
for  a  murder.  There  would  be  no  need  to  bury  the  body-— here  at  this  TnUe 
he  might  be  left  sitting  for  centuries — a  dead  secret  in  a  Safe. 

TALBOT8. 

No  need  to  bury  the  body !    You  have  no  antipathy,  I  tmst,  sir,  to  me? 

NORTH. 

We  are  not  responsible  for  our  antipathies 

TALBOT0. 

I  allow  that — but  we  are  for  every  single  mnrder  we  commit ;  and  thoa^ 
there  may  be  no  need  to  bury  the  body,  mnrder  will  spnnk  ont 

NORTH. 

We  are  willing  to  run  the  risk.  What  infittnation  to  seek  tiie  lion  in  his 
Den— the  Wren  in  his  Nest !  Sit  down,  shr,  and  let  ns  have,  in  the  form  of 
dialogue,  your  last  speech  and  dying  words  on  Othello. 

TALBOTS. 

Hamlet,  sir? 

NORTH. 

Othello. 

TALBOTS. 

Homeo  and  Juliet? 

NORTH. 

Othello. 

TALBOTS. 

Well— Lear  let  it  be. 

NORTH. 

Mind  what  you  are  about,  Talboys.  There  are  limite  to  hamaik  IbriMii^ 
ancc.    Swear  that  after  this  morning's  breakfast  yon  will  never  again  otter  the 

words  Othello— lago—Caasio — Desdemona 

TALBOTS. 

I  swear.  Meanwhile,  let  us  recur  to  the  Question  of  Short  and  Long 
Time. 

NORTH. 

When  Shakspeare  was  inditing  the  Scenes  of  the  <^  Dedine  and  Fall"— 
*^  The  Temptation  ^^ — ^^  The  Seduction^' — or  whatsoever  else  yon  choose  to  call 
it — ^the  Sequence  of  Cause  and  Efifbct — ^the  bringing  out  into  prominence  and 
power  the  successive  Essential  Movements  of  the  proceeding  transformation 
were  intents  possessing  his  whole  spirit.  We  can  easily  conceive  that  th^ 
might  occupy  it  absolutely  and  exdnsively— that  is  to  say,  excluding  the 
computation  and  all  consideration  of  actual  time.  If  this  be  an  excessive 
example,  yet  I  believe  that  a  huddling  up  of  time  is  a  part  of  the  poetical  state ; 
that  you  must,  and,  what  is  more,  may,  crowd  into  a  Theatrical  or  Epic  Day, 
far  more  of  transaction  between  parties,  and  of  changes  psychologicali  than 
a  natural  day  will  hold — ay,  ten  times  over.  The  time  on  the  Stage  and  in 
Verse  is  not  literal  time.  Not  it,  indeed ;  and  if  it  be  thus  with  time,  wUA 
is  so  palpable,  so  selfevidencing  an  entity,  wltat  mnst  be  the  law,  aad  liow 
wide-rangkig,  for  everything  else,  when  we  have  once  got  fairiy  hito  the  B||Ihi 
of  Poetry  ? 

TALBOTS. 

nseftdness  of  the  Two  Times  is  palpable  fitmi  first  to 
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hoars  of  trayeUing  a  pretty  considerable  deal  longer,  than  another  Mkj  wBm 
and  another  fiye  boors  in  which  yon  had  passed  only  three  Old  Woomb. 

TALBOTS. 

My  persoasiou  is,  su*,  that  nobody  alive  knows — oftheaaditOfi — thatthefint 
sngffesUon  of  donbt  and  the  conclosion  to  kill  are  in  one  Scene  of  the  Plaj.   I 
do,  indeed,  beUevo,  with  you,  sir,  that  the  goings-ont  and  re*entering&  of 
Othello  have  a  strangely  deluding  effect^that  they  disconnect  the  time  BMMne 
than  yon  can  think— and  that  all  the  changes  of  persons  on  the  nfeiyi  -all 
shiftings  of  scenes  and  droppings  of  curtains,  break  and  dislocate  and  dflate 
the  time  to  your  imagination,  till  you  do  not  in  the  least  know  where  joii 
are.    In  this  laiLity  of  your  conception,  all  hints  of  extended  time  ahik  hi 
and  spring  up,  like  that  fungus  which,  on  an  apt  soil,  in  a  night  grows  to  a 
foot  diameter. 

XORTH. 

Yon  have  hit  it  there,  Tulboys.    ^lakspeare,  we  have  seen,  in  his  calmer 
constructions,  shows,  in  a  score  of  ways,  weeks,  months ;  that  is  theieibie 
the  trae  time,  or  call  it  the  historical  time.    Hurried  himself,  and  hurrying 
yon  on  the  torrent  of  passion,  he  forgets  time,  and  a  fidse  show  of  time, -to  the 
utmost  contracted,  arises.    I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  not  perceive  thb 
false  exhibition  of  time,  or  perceiving,  he  did  not  care.    But  we  all  moat  tee 
a  reason,  and  a  cogent  one,  why  he  should  not  let  in  the  marlungaof  pro- 
traction upon  his  dialogues  of  the  Seduced  and  the  Seducer.    Yon  can  con- 
ceive nothing  better  than  that  the  Poet,  in  the  moment  of  composition,  seiKt 
the  views  which  at  that  moment  ofifer  themselves  as  effective — nneonacJona  or 
regardless  of  incompatibility.    He  is  whole  to  the  present;  and  as  all  is 
feigned,  he  does  not  remember  how  the  foregone  makes  the  ongoing  inapcae- 
ticablc.    Have  you  ever  before,  Talboys,  examined  time  in  a  Play  of  Shak« 
spearc  ?    Much  ifiore,  have  you  ever  examined  the  treatment  of  tune  on  tiie 
Stage  to  which  Shakspcare  came,  upon  which  he  lived,  and  which  he  left  ? 

TALBOYS. 

A  good  deal. 

NORTH. 

Not  much,  I  suspect. 

«  TALBOYS. 

"Why,  not  at  all — except  t'  other  day  along  with  you— in  Macbeth.  "" 

NORTH. 

He  came  to  a  Stage  which  certainly  had  not  cultivated  the  logic  of  time 
as  a  branch  of  the  Dramatic  Art.  It  appears  to  me  thfit  those  old  people, 
when  they  were  enwrapt  in  the  transport  of  their  creative  power,  totally  forgot 
all  regard,  lost  all  consciousness  of  time.  Passion  does  not  know  the  dock 
or  the  calendar.  Intimations  of  time,  now  vague,  now  positive,  wiU  con- 
tinually occur ;  but  also  the  Scenes  float,  like  the  Cyclades  in  Ja  Sea  of  Time^  at 
distances  utterly  indeterminate — Most  near  ?  Most  remote  ?  That  is  a  Stage 
-of  Power,  and  not  of  Rules — Dynamic,  not  Formal.  I  say  again  at  last  aa  at 
first,  that  the  time  of  Othello,  tried  by  the  notions  of  time  in  our  Art^.oit  tried,  if 
yon  will,  by  the  type  of  prosaic  and  literal  time,  is — Insoluble. 

TALBOTS. 

To  the  first  question,  therefore,  being  What  is  the  truth  of  the  matter?  the 
answer  stands,  I  conceive  without  a  shadow  of  donbt  or  difficulty,  **  The  thoM 
of  Othello  is — as  real  time — wsolublb." 

NORTH. 

By  heavens,  he  echoes  me ! 

TALBOTS. 

Or,  it  is  proposed  incongruously,  impossibly.  Then  arises  the  qneetioD, 
How  stood  the  time  in  the  mind  of  Shakspeare  ? 

NORTH. 

I  answer,  I  do  not  know.  .  The  question  splits  itself  into  two— finft, 
**How  did  he  project  the  time?**  Second,  *'How  did  he.  conceive  it  la 
the  progress  of  the  Play  ?'*  My  impression  is,  that  he  project  extended 
time.    If  so,  did  he  or  did  he  not  know  that  in  managing  the  Sodncdmi  te 
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TALBOY0. 

And  pot  up  we  most  with  Two  Times— one  for  your  mnpAthy  with  hi» 
tempest  of  heart — one  for  the  Terisimiiitode  of  the  transactkHi. 

XOICTII. 

Think  on  the  facility  with  which,  in  the  Norel,  lago  Gonld  have  fltrewn  «b 
atom  of  arsenic  a-day  on  Othello's  platter,  to  use  him  to  the  taste ;  and  how^ 
in  the  Flay,  this  representation  is  impossible.  Then,  the  origiaal  remaining 
the  same,  each  manner  of  portraiture  Unte^  U^  and  etch,  after  itg  own  Law9, 

TALBOT  8. 

Did  not  Shakspeare  know  as  much  abont  the  Time  which  he  was  biBiidf 
making  as  we  do^  as  mnch  and  more  ? 

NORTH. 

I  doobt  it.  I  see  no  neco.«sity  for  believing  it.  Wejndge  him  as  wejadge 
onrselvcs.  He  came  to  his  Art  as  it  was,  and  created — improTing  it--fttHn 
that  point.  An  Art  grows  in  all  its  constituents.  The  managemeDt  of  the 
Time  is  a  constitncnt  in  the  Art  of  ^^  feigned  history,*'  as  Poetry  is  called  by 
Lord  Bacon.  But  I  contend  that  on  our  Stage,  to  which  Shakspeare  cane, 
the  management  of  Time  was  in  utter  neglect — an  undreamed  entity ;  and  I 
claim  for  the  first  foundation  of  any  Canon  respective  to  this  matter,  acate 
sifting  of  all  Plays  previous. 

TALBOYS. 

Not  so  very  many — 

NORTH. 

Nor  so  very  few.  Shakspeare  took  np  the  q[nrawling,  feriom  infiHiii  dra* 
matic  Time.  He  cradled,  rocked,  and  fed  it.  The  bantlingthrovef  and  crawM 
vigorously  about  on  all-fours.  But  since  then,  thon  Tallometer,  Ima^ne 
the  study  that  we  have  made.  Count  not  our  Epic  Poems — ^DOt  mir  Melneal 
Romances— not  our  Tragedies.  Count  onr  Comedies,  and  comit  i^ve  all  our 
Novels.  I  do  not  say  that  yon  can  settle  Time  in  these  by  the  almanac 
They  are  the  less  poetical  when  you  can  do  so ;  bnt  I  say  that  we  have  with 
wonderful  and  immense  diligence  studied  the  working  out  of  a  Stoiy.  Tkse 
being  here  an  essential  constituent,  it  cannot  be  bnt  that,  in  oor  more  exact 
and  critical  layings-out  of  the  chain  of  occurrences,  we  have  arrived  at  a 
tutored  and  jealous  respect  of  Time — to  say  nothmg  of  oor  Aristotdian  lea- 
sons — totally  unlike  anything  that  existed  under  Elisa  and  Jamea,  aa  a 
general  proficiency  of  the  Art — as  a  step  gained  in  the  National  Criticisai. 

TALBOYS. 

Ay,  it  must  be  difficult  in  the  extreme  for  us  so  to  divest  onrselvea  of  oor 
own  intellectual  habits  and  proficiency  as  to  take  np,  and  into  our  owBi  tlie 
mind  of  that  Age.  But,  unless  we  do  so,  we  are  unable  to  judge  wbat  wiAlt 
or  might  not  happen  to  any  one  mind  of  that  age ;  and  when  we  afllmtttat 
Shakspeare  must  have  known  what  he  was  doing  in  regard  to  the  Tinia  of 
Othello,  we  are  sufiering  under  the  described  difficulty  or  disabllitjr — 

NORTH. 

Why,  Talboys,  you  are  coming,  day  after  day,  to  talk  better  and  bettsr 
sense — take  care  you  do  not  get  too  sensible — 

TALBOTS. 

Wc  must  never  forget,  sir,  that  the  management  of  the  Time  was  on  that 
Stage  a  slighted  and  trampled  element — that  what  Willy  gives  as  of  it  is 
gratuitous,  and  what  we  must  be  thankful  for— and  finally,  that  he  did  ma 
distinctly  scheme  out,  in  his  own  conception,  the  Time  of  OUiello  fsiy  te 
from  it. 

.  NORTH. 

I  verily  believe  that  if  you  or  I  had  shown  him  the  Time,  tied  up  aa  it  la, 
he  would  have  said,  ^'  Let  it  go  hang.  They  won't  find  it  out;  and,  if  tbsf 
do,  let  them  make  the  best,  the  worst,  and  the  most  of  it.  The  Play  hi  a«Md 
Play,  and  I  shall  spoil  it  with  mending  it."  Why,  Talboys,  if  Queen  Eliaabetk 
had  required  that  the  Time  should  be  set  straight,  it  could  not  have  beat 
done.  One— two— six  changes  would  not  have  done  it.  TlieTfme  la  aa 
entangled  skein  that  can  only  be  disentangled  by  breaking  it   For  the  ' 
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Father  and  Daughter.  If  the  treatment  of  that  Relation  is  fall  to  your  satis- 
faction^ that  may  afifect  you  as  a  Unity.  Full  is  not  exhaustive ;  but  one  part 
of  treatment  demands  another.  Thus  the  violated  relation  requires  for  its 
complement  the  consecrated  relation. 

NORTH. 

In  Hamlet  ? 

TAIAOTS. 

The  ethical  ground  in  Hamlet,  sir,  is  the  relation  of  Father  and  Son,  Y&cy 
peculiarly  determined,  or  specialtied.  Observe,  sir,  how  the  like  rdatioa 
between  Father  and  Daughter,  the  same  between  Father  and  Son  occurs  in 
Polonius's  House.  Here,  too,  a  slain  Father— a  part  of  the  specialty.  Com- 
pare, particularly,  the  dilatory  revenge  of  Hamlet,  and  the  dispatchful  of 
Laertes.  Again,  the  relation  of  Grertrude  the  Mother  and  Hamlet  the  Son — 
so  many  differences !  And  the  strange  discords  upon  the  same  relation — my 
Uncle-Father  and  Aunt-Mother— the, tragic  grotesque. 

NOBTH. 

Eh? 

TALB0T8. 

Then  in  Lear  the  House  of  Gloster  counterparts  Learns.  And  compare  the 
ill-disposed  Son-in-law  Cornwall,  and  the  well-disposed  Son-in-law  Albany. 
The  very  Fool  has  a  sort  of  ^ui/ relation  to  Lear — "Nuncle" — and  "  come 
on,  my  Boy."  At  least  the  relation  is  in  the  same  direction — old  to  young — 
protecting  to  dependent — ^spontaneous  love  to  grateful,  requiting  love,  and  an 
intimate,  fondling  familiarity.  Compare  in  Hamlet,  Ophelia's  way  of  taking 
her  father's  death— madness  and  unconscious  suicide — the  susceptible  girl, — 
and  the  brother's  to  kill  the  slayer,  "  to  cut  his  throat  i'  the  church  " — the  ener- 
getic youthy  ma.n ^  fetoxjuvenis — fiery — ^full  of  exuberant  strength; — all  varia- 
tions of  the  grounding  thought — relation  of  Parent  and  Child. 

NORTH. 

OfOtheUo? 

TALBOTS. 

The  moral  Unity  of  Othello  can  be  nothing  but  the  Connubial  Relation. 
How  is  this  dealt  with?  Othello  and  Desdemona  deserve  one  another — 
both  are  excellent — both  impassioned,  but  very  differently  —  both  frank, 
simple,  confiding — both  unbounded  in  love.  But  they  have  married  against 
the  father's  wish — privily,  and — he  dies — so  here  is  from  another  sacred  quarter 
an  influence  thwarting — a  law  violated,  and  of  which  the  violation  shall  be 
made  good  to  the  uttermost.  So  somebody  remarks  that  Brabantio  involves 
the  fact  in  the  Nemesis,  *^  She  has  deceived  her  Father,  and  may  thee."  Then 
the  pretended  corrupt  love  of  her  and  Cassio  is  a  reflection  In  divers  ways  of 
the  prevailing  relation — for  a  corrupt  union  of  man  and  woman  images  ex 
opposite  the  true  union — and  then  it  comes  as  the  wounding  to  the  death. 
Again,  Rodrigo's  wicked  pursuit  of  her  is  an  imperfect,  false  reflection.  And 
then  there  is  the  false  relation — ^in  Cassio  and  Bianca — ^woven  in  essentially 
when  lago,  talking  to  Cassio  of  Bianca,  makes  Othello  believe  that  they  are 
speaking  of  Desdemona.  Then  the  married  estate  of  lago  and  Emilia  is 
another  image— an  actual  marriage,  and  so  far  the  same  thing,  but  an 
inwardly  unbound  wedlock — ^between  heart  and  heart  no  tie— and  so  fur  not 
the  same  thing — the  same  with  a  difference,  exactly  what  Poetry  requires. 
Note  that  this  image  is  also  participant  in  the  Action,  essentially,  penetratively 
to  the  core ;  since  hereby  lago  gets  the  handkerchief,  and  hereby,  too,  the 
knot  is  resolved  by  Emilia's  final  disclosures  and  asseverations  sealed  by  her 
death.  Observe  that  each  husband  kills,  and  indeed  stabs  his  wife — motives 
a  little  different — as  heaven  and  helL 

NORTH. 

The  method  of  Shakspeare  makes  his  Drama  the  more  absolute  reflection 
of  our  own  life,  wheiein  are  to  be  considered  two  things 

TAiaOTB. 

First — ^if  the  innermost  grounding  feeling  of  all  our  other  feelings  is  and 
must  be  that  of  Self— the  next,  or  i&  close  proxinuty,  Sympathy  with  onr 
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life— then  by  the  oyerpowering  similitade  of  thoea  Fliers  to  oor  llfm  of  Urn 
method  of  the  Plays  to  the  method  of  onr  life— thai  SymiuUhy  is  1^  Shiknem 
seized  and  possessed  as  by  no  other  dramatiat— the  pemuwton  of  imH^  bebf 
immense  and  stnpendoas.  Elements  of  the  method  are,  tho  mixtnie  or  oook 
and  tragic— tho  crossing  presentment  of  difTerant  interatfta — ^preMntmoDt 
of  the  same  interests  from  divided  places  and  timea— mnldplylDg  of  ageotiy 
that  is  nnmber  and  variety — being  of  all  ranks,  ages,  qnalitics,  ofllcea — ooning 
in  contact — immixt  in  Action  and  Passion.  This  frank,  liberal,  mresemdy 
spontaneous  and  natural  method  of  imitation  mnat  ntYish  oar  sjmpmJthj—nA 
we  know  that  the  Plays  of  Shakspcare  are  to  ns  like  another  world  of  our 
own  in  its  exuberant  plenitude— a  full  second  homanlty. 

KORTU. 

Opposed  to  this  is  the  severe  method  of  the  Greek  Stage — adecting  aad 

simplifying. 

TALBOYS. 

Of  the  modem  craftsmen,  to  my  thinking  Alfieri  haa  carried  the  Attic  aeyerity 
to  the  utmost ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  say,  sir,  that  In  them  mU — those  Greeks 
and  this  Italian — the  severity  oppresses  me — I  feel  the  mle  of  art — ^not  the 
free  movement  of  human  existence.  That  I  feel  overpoweringlj,  only  in 
Shakspeare. 

NORTH. 

Ay. 

TALBOT8. 

Alfieri  says  that  the  constituent  Element  of  Tragedy  ia  Ck>nfllctp— <as  of 
Duty  and  Passion— as  of  conscious  Election  in  the  breast  of  Man  and  Fate. 

KORTH. 

He  does— does  he? 

TALBOTS. 

There  is  Conflict— or  Contrast — or  Antithesis — the  Jar  of  two  Oppoaitea— 
a  Discord— a  Rending- in  Lear ;  between  his  misplaced  oonlldeDoe  and  ita 
requital— between  his  misplaced  displeasure  and  the  true  love  that  ia  working 
towards  his  weal.  And,  again,  between  the  Desert  and  the  Beward  of  Cor- 
delia—with more  in  the  same  Play. 

KORTU. 

Schiller  says  of  Tragic  Fate, 

**  The  great  gigantic  Destmy 
That  exalts  Man  in  cradling  him." 

Welcker  has,  I  believe,  written  on  the  Fate  of  the  Greek  Tragedy,  wliidi  I 
desire  to  sec. 

TALBOTS. 

Are  Waves  breaking  iLgainst  a  Rock  the  tme  image  of  Trage^? 

KORTH. 

Hardly ;  any  more  than  a  man  running  his  head  againat  a  poat,  or  atone 
wall  is.  The  two  antagonistic  Forces,  'Mboys,  must  each  of  them  have,  or 
seem  to  have,  the  possibility  of  yielding;  the  Conflict  or  Strife  moat  hare  a 
certain  play.  Therefore  I  mquire— Is  the  Greek  Fate  the  moat  ozeelicBt  of 
Dramatic  means  ?  and  is  the  Greek  Fate  inflexible?  And,  granting  that  the 
Hellenic  Fate  is  thoroughly  sublime  and  fitting  to  Greek  Truedy,  and  wMmI 
inflexible — does  it  follow  that  Modem  Tragedy  must  have  a  like  oreriittigfaig 
tyrannical  Necessity  ? 

TALBOTS. 

No. 

KORTH. 

No.  The  Greek  Tragedy  representing  a  received  religions  MyUiollBrj  we 
may  conceive  the  poetical,  or  esthetical  hardruu  of  a  Fate  known  for  nnamr- 
able,  to  have  been  tempered  by  the  hiherent  Awe— the  HoUn^a.  Ttae  to  » 
certain  swallowing- up  of  human  interests,  hopes,  passions— tUa  tnrmoilln(i 
8d*nggllng  life— in  a  revealed  Infinitude.  Onr  Stage  is  hnmaa-4milt  OK  the 
Moral  Nature  of  Man,  and  on  his  terrestrial  Manner  of  Being.    It 
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contro  look  along  the  radii,  and  with  a  sweep  oommtnd  the  cfarcanAraiiee. 
You  must  know  a-s  it  were  Nothing,  or  All. 

TALBOYS. 

Ay,  indeed,  sir ;  l«>olvin«;  nt  the  Doctrines  of  the  Moral  Fhilosopben,  70a 

are  ahvav.s  dissatisfied— and  wliy? 

XORTir. 

Becanso  thoy  contradict  your  solf-experiencc.    Sometimes  they  speak  as 
yon  feci.    Your  self-intt^Iiirence  answers,  and  from  tioie  to  time,  acknow- 
led<:cs  and  avouches  a  strain  or  two ;  but  then  comes  discord.     The  SsfB 
stands  on  a  radius.    It*  he  looks  along  the  radius  towards  the  circnmferenoe, 
he  sees  in  the  same  direction  with  him  who  stands  at  the  centre ;  bat  hi  twery 
other  direction,  inversely  or  transversely.    Every  work  of  a  PhiloBopher  glvea 
you  the  notion  of  glimpses  caught,  snatched  in  the  midst  of  doods  and  of 
rolling  darknesses.   The  truth  is,  Talboys,  that  the  Moral  Philosopher  is  in  the 
Moral  l.-nivcrsc  a  schoolboy ;  he  is  gaining,  from  time  to  time,  krfbnBstion  by 
which,  if  he  shall  persevere  and  prosper,  he  shall  at  last  nndentand.     Hitherto 
he  but  pre]>are3  to  understand.    If  he  knows  this,  good;  bnt  if  the  sehoolboj 
who  has  mastered  hi.s  Cireek  Alphabet,  will  forthwith  proceed  to  ezponnd 
Homer  and  Plato,  what  sort  of  an  ex  caihedrd  may  we  not  expect?    Bather, 
what  expectation  can  approach  the  burlesque  that  is  in  store! 

TALBOYS. 

All  are  not  such. 

NOBTn. 

The  Moral  Sage  may  be  the  Schoolboy  in  the  Magisterial  Chair.  With 
only  this  diflerence,  that  he  of  the  beard  has  been  installed  in  form,  aad  tfaa 
Doctor's  hat  set  on  his  head  by  the  hand  of  authority.  Bat  the  groimd  of 
confusion  is  the  same.    He  will  from  initial  glimpees  of  information  ezpoond 

the  world.    IIo  will — and  the  worst  of  it  is  that — ^ho  must. 

TALBOYS. 

A  Legislator,  a  Philosopher,  a  Poet,  all  know  that  the  stabiHty  aad  welfiue 
of  a  man — of  a  fellowship  of  men — is  Virtue.  But  see  how  they  deal  with 
it. 

Nonm. 

Don-t  look  to  me,  Talboys ;  go  on  of  yourself  and  for  yoorself— I  am  a 
pupil. 

TALBOYS. 

The  Legislator,  sir,  can  hardly  do  more  than  reward  Valour  in  war;  and 
punish  overt  crime.  The  Philosoplier  will  have  Good  either  tangible,  like  an 
ox,  or  a  tree,  or  a  tower,  or  a  piece  of  land ;  or  a  rigorous  and  precise  rational 
abstraction,  like  the  quantities  of  a  mathematician.  For  Good,  subttaHtkd 
and  impalpahle^  go  to  the  Poct.  For  Good — for  Virtue— concrete,  go  to  tiie 
Poet. 

NORTH. 

The  Philosopher  separates  Virtue  from  all  other  motions  and  states  of  the 
human  will.  The  Poet  loses  or  hides  Virtue  in  the  other  motions  and  states 
of  the  human  will.  Orestes,  obeying  the  Command  of  ApoUo,  avenges  liis 
Father,  by  slaying  his  Mother,  and  her  murderous  and  adnlterons  Paramour. 
So  awfully,  solemnly,  txirribly — with  such  implication  and  involution  in  human 
alFections  and  passions,  works  and  interests  and  sufferings,  the  Poet  demon- 
strates Virtue. 

TALBOYS. 

And  we  go  along  with  Orestes,  sir ;  the  Greeks  did— if  our  feebler  soul 
cannot. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  Talboys,  we  do  go  along  with  Orestes.  He  does  that  which  jbe  miui 
do— which  he  is  under  a  mond  obligation  to  do— nnder  a  moral  nSBCflsi^ 
of  doing.  Necessity !  ay,  an  Ai^m;— stem,  strong,  adamantine  as  that 
which  links  the  Chaui  of  Causes  and  Events  in  the  natural  nnivers&iM 
which  compels  the  equable  and  unalterable  celestial  motions  beheld  bj  omr 
eyes— such  a  bounden,  irresistible  agency  sends  on  the  son  of  the  mar- 
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Sni,-~Tbe  wriwr  of  the  article  beaded  "  TU  MMMHrial  Ifwrngw."  ta  70* 
Magaiine,  hu  been  m  complimenUiy  to  mt  that  I  feel  ft*'ti'"iHl  of  pobrikf 
out  in  error. 

He  Bays  I  nrote  laj  Hiatoiy  on  Whig  miadpli*.  Had  he  said  RaHed 
prindpkM,  I  Bhonld  not  have  winced,  tboan  I  nuUr  ettdOKTOsrad  to  wUto  k 
on  the  principles  of  truth  and  kuowledge  or  the  •bUmI.  .Bat  tar  WUf  pd>- 
apleal  Uod  save  the  marltl — I  nerer  tboi^taf  taem  MTn  In  iiiimhi,  awi 
reaUr  my  Histoiy  is  thronghont,  hy  ImpUcraon,  Md  In  man*  nlama  dinett*. 
eondemnatorj  of  the  Whigs'  policf,  and  of  Oait  e 
presumptnoug,  erroneous  views  of  the  PeniDsnlar  War. 

I  trust  tie  writer  will,  therefore,  acqoit  me  of  tBj  sneh  fixdish,  fhcfirwi 
design  aa  writing  a  history  npon  Whig  principles. 

I  remain,  ^,  y onr  obedient  Servant, 

W.  NArm,  Mtgor-Omtr^ 

To  tie  Editor  of  Bladan/efi  Magaxmr. 


[We  g1adl}[  give  ptace  to  tho  gallant  General's  eommimleMioa.  H»  wite 
of  the  article  in  qnestion  meant  ^mplj  to  convey  hiBimpresrio«,UMttkenUt 
and  eloquent  History  of  Sir  William  Napier  was  not  oonabwled  oa  Tmt- 
prindples ;  and  conseqnentlj,  that  the  letter  which  he  embodied  ta  hto  nmr 
was  to  be  regarded  as  the  testimony  of  a  political  opponent.] 


PrimMhj,  William  Bladneood  4  abw,MW«»pfc 
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LATTER-DAY    PAMPHLETS. 


It  is  iiothiDg  unusual,  in  this  way- 
ward world  of  ours,  to  find  mon 
denouncing,  with  apparent  sincerity, 
that  very  fault  which  is  most  conspi- 
cuous in  themselves.  IIow  often  do 
wo  detect  the  most  quarrelsome  fellow 
of  our  acquaintance,  the  Hotspur  of 
his  immediate  circle,  uttering  a  grave 
homily  against  intemperance  of  speech , 
and  rebuking  for  some  casual  tcsti- 
ness  a  friend,  whose  general  demean- 
our and  bearing  give  token  of  a  lily- 
liver?  What  more  common  than  to 
hear  the  habitual  drunkard  railing  at 
the  sin  of  inebriety,  and  delivering 
affecting  testimony  against  the  cry- 
ing iniquity  of  the  ginshop?  We 
have  listened  to  discourses  on  the 
comeliness  of  honesty,  and  the  dc- 
gi'ading  tendencies  of  mammon- wor- 
ship, from  gentlemen  who,  a  few 
hours  before,  had  given  private  in- 
structions to  their  brokers  to  rig  the 
market,  and  who  looked  upon  George 
Hudson  as  the  greatest  ornament  of 
the  age.  Cobden  mounts  the  plat- 
form to  propose  a  motion  in  favour 
of  universal  peace  and  brotherhood, 
and,  by  way  of  argument,  suggests 
the  propriety  of  crumpling  up  the 
empire  of  the  Kussias,  like  the  sheet 
of  white  paper  which  trembles  in  his 
omnipotent  hand.  He  is  seconded 
by  a  Quaker. 


Mr  Thomas  Carlyle  has,  of  late 
years,  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his 
leisure  time  to  the  denunciation  of 
shams.  The  term,  in  his  month,  has  a 
most  extended  significance  indeed — 
he  uses  it  with  Catholic  application. 
Loyalty,  sovereignty,  nobUity,  the 
church,  the  constitution,  kings, 
nobles,  priests,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ministers,  Courts  of  Justice, 
laws,  and  lawgivers,  are  all  alike,  in 
the  eyes  of  Mr  Carlyle,  shams.  Nor 
does  be  consider  the  system  as  of 
purely  modem  growth.  England,  he 
thinks,  has  been  shamming  Isaac  for 
sever^  hundred  years.  Before  the 
Commonwealth  it  was  overridden  l^ 
the  frightful  Incubus  of  Flunke3rism; 
since  then,  it  has  been  suffering  under 
Horsehair  and  Kedtapism,  two  awful 
monsters  that  present  themselves  to 
Mr  Carlyle^s  diseased  imagination, 
chained  at  the  entrances  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall  and  Downing  Street.  Crom- 
well, perhaps,  was  not  a  sham,  for  in 
the  burly  regicide  brewer  M>  Carlyle 
discerns  certain  grand  inarticulate 
strivings,  which  elevate  him  to  the 
heroic  rank.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
present  age,  however,  are  all  either 
shams  or  shamming.  The  honourable 
FeUx  Farvulns,  and  the  right  ho- 
nourable Felicissimus  Zero,  mounted 
respectively  upon    ''desperate  Sles- 
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,  wick    thonder-hones"  —  M'Croirdf  espedaUr  w  lltdr  amttmmtB  «■■ 

the  political  economist — Bobiu— Film-  coaTe;r«  !»  <lBv  '^''— «*'ir  BlgjU. 

up,  Sec.  Forcicn  Department— tlie  Periuua  the  moat  iwugtaMe  aia  <f 

Bight  Honoorablc  Minimna,  and  va-  this  cUu  wia  tha  late  Wmiva  Ccth 

lions  other  allegorical  personages,  tn-  bett.    Shrawd  and  pnottcai,  b  aaalr 

tended,  wo  presomc,  to  typify  carnal  of  figures,  and  an  otter   ■wnw   of 

realities,  are  condemned  as  Sotemn  geavaliaika,  ke  want  nt  mee  fta 

Shams,  Sapreme  Qoacks,  Phantasm  whatever  be  imdvtook  to  fha  toot  ct 

Captabis,  the  Elixir  of  the  Infatuated,  the   matter,  and,   ri^t    or   wnw 

ana  Able- Editor's  Nobles.  demopttnitod  wbat  lie  *'>*ij**  to  S 

Itis  natoral  to  snppoee  that  tn  thecfU, aadwhatfeoMM^hradto  ba 

indiTidiiBl  who   habitnalljr  deals  in  the  reiB«47-    Hwra  wia  no  iBihAiI!^ 

such    wholesale    dcnnnciatioD,    and  bnriesqne,   or    indWnatneai    oImnC 

whose  avowed  wish  la  to  regenerate  'William  Cobbetb     Mr  Gn^rlat  M 

andretemsocictjnponsome  entirely  tba  other  hand,  can  noiar  Wr  OH 


novel  principio,  most  bo  amsn<tflm-     inch  bqjood  the  n 

mense  practical  abllily.    The  exposer    rtSltf.    B  ke  wete  a  oocur,  aaa  jm 

of  shams  and  qnackcries  shonld  bo,    came  to  him  wtth  s  cot  am^,  W 


leraoai  qwuinea  oi  A.noHn^  w 
aenee  ptwnc  AatDr  Abaaattr 
abnlr  a  ftant^-JiMife,  !»■ 
1  ITwUpptac  OM  Ida  pmM. 


_    a  penon,  very  far  Indeed     would  regale  yon  wUi  a  leeton  *■ 

above  atupicion  of  resembling  tiioee  the  henleal  qaiditlea  of  ATleim^  ar 

whom  ho  describes,  or  tries  to  do-  commence  p — ' — '»---^-  ••^— — — 

aoribe,  in  laagoage  more  or  leaa  Intel-  was  afc 

liglble.     U  otherwise,  he  stands  In  stead  < 

Imminent  danger  of  being  treated  by  book,  a 

therestof  tfaeworidasinimpertiiient ' 

and  egredooB  Impostor.     Now,'S& 

lliomas  Carlyle  is  anything  bnt  a 

man   of   practical    ability.      Setting 

aside  his  style  for  the  present,  lot  as 

see  whothor  he  has  ever,  in  tiie  eonrae 

of  his  life,  thrown  ont  a  singie  Unt 

wtdoh  conld  Iw  nsefiil  to  his  own  ge- 
neration, »  profitable  to  those  who  Windbag,  Ffra- 

mayoomeafter.    If  he  conld  originate  and  vnltimiaa  C 

mysueh  hint,  he  does  not  possess  coughed  down 

the  power  of  embodying  It  In  dls-  ever    waa    fib 

tinet  lanmge.     He  has  written  a  And  yet  tUa  I 

UstoiTor  tiie  French  Bevolntion,  a  has  the  toner 

mmphlet  on   Chartism,  a  mA  on  seivlDaa  aa  a  i 

Haroes  and  Hero-worship,  and  a  sort  who  Is  nowiaaa 

of  p(ditical  treatise  entitled  Airt  omf  traots,  ftr  the  i 

iVcKM.     Can  any  living  man  point  new  light  npon  i 

to  «  slnde  practical  passage  In  any  of  knotty  poinls  ol 

these  Tonmes?    If  not,  what  b  the  fyeaxa''' 
ml  Talne  of  tSr  Carlyle's  writings?         Bonu- 

Whftt  Is  Mi  Carlyle  himself  bnt  a  already  n 

nuntasm  of  the  spedes  which  be  is  oomitiT,  but  nei 

lileasedtodenomieo?  France  has  had 

We  have  known,  ere  now,  in  £ag-  Lonia  Blanca,  t 

land,   political  writers  who,  single-  toons  animals,  < 

fumded,  have  waged  war  with  Mmi-  ot  aodal  ragew 

aten,  and  denoniued  the  methods  of  bonr,  lidarttial 

goveimnent.    Bat  they  were  men  of  like.    We  do  *c 

atiDttg  masctiUne  nnderBtsndtng,  cap-  tiut  oUier  of  tl 

aUe  oTcon^ffehending  princ^les,  and  to  be  ranked,  f 

rf  exhibiting  them  in  detuf.    They  with  Mr  CuM 

never  attempted  to  write  npon  snti-  bo  we  might  m 

*Mla  whidi  ttiey  did  not  nndostand:  sqn^bla  with  m 

■■■■147,  what  they  did  write  admiien.     Bnt 

TOitby  of  penusJ,  mon  ftet  alnoeri^,  tl 


FUt  bvrriuT  u  ever  wu  com-     ia»ij  baptM,  wfll  lUU  \mmm  •■  IpSi 


mttUdt   O  TiUiln  I  tbon  wilt  be  con- 

donmed  into  evoriutiDg  redemption  oup^^tTt  thaagh  ia 

fiwthi*— MMythepoUttcalDogberrra  "nd  d.ptnd  ikm  iffl 

to  tbe  MBtlem&n  wbom  thcj  naed  to 

Applaud.     We  are  not  Harprlsed  at 

the  It  wrath.      It  if  rather  hard  to  be 

told  at  thU  time  of  day  that  ballot-        ,„™«„,  „™,,  __  __ 

boxes  and  eztenaion  of  the  saffrage  nnqntiiiMefMdilM,— J*»—fc"T^«ir* 

are  iDclndedin  Air Carlrle'fl  catalogue  imii  lliiijliimul  iliuaiini  ihih  ^ajl" 
of  Shams,  and  that  Mesors  ThomptOD, 

Fos,  and  Co.,  ranat  even  anbmit  to  Sham-UngB    mar  and    do   V^Ut, 

the  charge  of  talking  nnveracitiea  and  thinks  Hr  Girirle,  bnt  tlM  grwiMt. 

owliam.     Sorely  there  is  rame  mistake  luiTeracllT  of  aU  is  thli  nas  Dobo- 

bere.    Not  a  whit  of  It.    MrCarljleis  cracy,   which  peofds  w*  brta^  n 

iDgrimeamest.andlajsabonthlmlike  rery  wUtiog to  ^^land.     It  nMtle 

imaD.  He  has  not  stndied  the  recorda  admitted  that  anr  aathoT  k  pwfcetlj 
impartial  lo  the  ^tribatfam  of  w 
strokea.    He  bu  DO  lora  tat  Binp. 

Contloental  revolts  xaj  gronnd   for  or  Mettenicha,  or  Bttdtap^  or  Mf 

generalcoDgratnlation  on  the  improved  other  flcUon  cr  flgns  of  speeea  lAm- 

prospects  of  mankind.    Snch  language  by  Ite  ^-(dfiea  existtng  ~ "-' 

aa  tbe  following  must   sonnd   as  a    *"  *' -•  .«- — t- 

Btracge  rebnko  in  the  ears  of  divers  .                        . . 

organs  of  the  public  press,  who,  not  But  no  more  dOM  ba  ngM  iritt 

long  •gc<  ^^i^  flinging  up  their  caps  aActioii  Cbardat  PaiBnHat,  Ana 

in  ecstasies  at  the  faU  of  constitatlons,  of  Public  Opfaiion,  or  "  H'Crowir  Oa 

backing    np    Garibaldi    against   tbe  Seru>hlo  Doctor  with  Ua  iMt  v ' 

Pope,  Charles  Albert  against  Radet-  of  Political   Eoonomj."    IPO. 

aky,   the  Sicilian  ioaurgcnta  against  is,  In  hla  era,  aa  odloa  M' tt«  Itat 

their  Sovereign  of  Naples,  Kossntb  Lord  hi  Waiting,  wbocnrer  ttoA  ftao- 

against  the  Emperor,  Von  Gagem  tiooan'  may  be.    Clsoddiia  bott  Ui 

ag^nst    FederaLsm,    Ledni    RolUu  flats,  bedeuveiaa&eertoaelh|n 

agunst  Civilisation,  and  Lamartine  on  the  right,  and  to  the  'tjigm.m 

against  Gommon-sense.  the  left.  Big  with  the  aonwtte oat 

"CertainlyitiiadramafiillofMtlon,  ^  9*'^*?™,'°*"  V* T?f '  "  ?*" 

eTsnt  &>t  roUowing  event;    Id  which  sently  or  lately  conaUtBtod,  he  ea«aBB 

ODriiMity  finds  endless  soope,  and  (here  ^lo  merit,  bnt  tbe  rerena,  In  aa^  of 

are  inlererti  at  stake,  enough  to  arrMt  UiB  Bchemea  of  prOffiWB,  Or  rafelB,  V 

the  attention  of  ol!  men  eimpls  and  wiie.  flnandal  tfiange,  wUch  UV«  yat  hM 

Whereat  tbe  idle  mnltitnde  lift  np  their  devised.      Hmb  follow  iOKIB  of  Ui 

voioes,  gratulating,  oeiehratiog  ikj-Mgb;  notlona  irith  renid  to  tha  IMit  ptfK- 

In  Thjme  ud  pron  aoaooncement,  more  luly  prescribed  reraadi«>— 
tlun  plenttftil,  that  nou  tlie  New  Era, 

and  long-eipeeted  Year  One  of  Ferfeet  "  A  dlrine  ninssign,  oc  etsnal  Nlllk- 
Human  Feliaitj  bu  cone.  Qlorioni  and  tlon  of  the  UntvenN,  Ibf"*'"' **^  ~- 
immortol  people,  sublime  French  oiliiMis,  gard  to  every  eoneeltaiU 
heroio  bsnicodes  ;  trinmph  of  civil  and  aflktr  of  man  :  fUttiftill] 
nligioQs  liberty— 0  Heaven  !  one  of  tbe  nid  prooednre  or  afhiri 
inavitableet  privato  miseriee,  to  ao  earnest  have  the  whola  unlvene 
asaiL  iQ  flDeh  cirenmstanceB,  is  this  mnlti-  .-  -  . 
tadiDDOB  efflnx  of  oratory  and  ptalmody 
from  the  universal  human  throat ;  drown- 
ing fbr  the  moment  all  rafleotion  irtiatso- 
ever,  except  tbe  sorrowfol  one  that  yon 
ate  fcUeo  in  an  evil,  beavj-laden,  long- 
eared  age,  and  must  resignedly  bear  yonr 

part  in  the  same.    The  front-wall  of  your  bona,  and  that  wlllte 

wretched  old  orasy  direlling,  long  ds-  ran,lMUot-Imiei^einn* 

nonnced  bj  jou  to  no  pnrpoee,  having  at  —1  panaive  we  have  I 

Ian  fairlf  folded  itself  orer,  and  Men  spMtul  latttadaa  Mei 

~-«>trate  into  the  street,  the  flows,  as  hut  bdf  «Mitvry  a  set 


61C  Lalter-Deof  PmpUm.  CnM^ 

ef  ihami  I     Kiugi  nigonl,  what  tbt j  nnd  we  ua  yfKj  vDIlBg  to  a^poM 

wna  pleMtd  to  ctU  reigning  ;  Uwtwi  so  ;  bnt  hs  hu  HO  Utte  to  be  Mini 

plMded,  buhopt  preioheii,  uid  honour-  were  we  to  Moept  Us  verdi  Mowi- 

■Ua  m«mb«n  paronleJ  ;  and  to  cTonn  Jq.  (O  thdr  orioeirt  aODM.      If  1KB, 

A.w^lo,Mif  U-on.411  r.»l  mnd  no  (^        ,,   ^^^^   „  lifcctattal.  ^ 

■b*n  «'e~.  -I'd;  not  icnp  coatmuB  •.!«-  ^to   In  this    abinid    UdncUM 

.ble.iod  tha  b^er  p.,  >n  bi.ll.oo  or  j.    ^         they  mnit   be  pieiMndto 

pap«r    with    \  melillic   bisls I      ' The  '""'""i    ™=/    iuum    us   (unMn^iu 

^.tert  ,b»n.,Ihi«il«ja  thoi.|ht.  U  f*"*   V"  ~'T?TT-^  ***  ** 

li«  thit  would  dertroy  »h»M.'  ^mpreaalon  on  the  mlod  a£  vrar  m* 

' ETen  M.    To  inch  depth  hiTe  /,  th«  wboponiiw  tin  «l)OTe  p«My  ■■* 


|HMr  knovriag  penon  of  tlin  apodi,  got 
— kimoit  below  the  terel  of  lowait  hn- 


junitr,  ud  down  lowardi  the  lUte  at    ably  eauUlihed  1b  tbeae  I 

npabood  ud  oihood  I    For  ntrcr  till  in     If  this  be  SO,  we  Aoidd  Wfcy  to  kaow 


t  what  respect  nidi  dooMnee  d 
.n»»A   n..n     .»<.««..    and  Geratwiy?    What  Uad  of  orer- 


•ModaliHU  bliuphaD/  quietly  Mt  forth 
among  the  aona  of  Adsm  ;  narer  baforc 
did  to*  oiMtora  csllcd  man  beliera  gane- 
-""    'i  hU  heart  that  thia  wis  the  rule 


rai.T  in  m»  nean  loai  uua  was  uie  ru.e  ,  j.     f,.  j_,.    .n-t......1.ii. 

in  tW  Earth  ;    that  in  deUberata  long-  J"™  0»«  *«  *^»"P»,  "^•"f™^ 

ettablished  Ijlng  conld  there  be  help  or  ™  OTCrtnm  there  IWit  b^  sad  to« 

■alTationfor  him.routd  there  beatlength  of  tie  mort  eztenalve  kfad.  If  Ui 

odier  than  hiodraoM  and  destmatim  for  views  araeTerdeetlMdtolMiM>iedY 

-  &  It  I   ■         •  ... 


We  have  been  mkI*  tempted  to  Bpectade  as  m^  bO)  to 

mark  with  italics  certain  portions  of  at  some   geolas,   nd   ootHMaiMe 

tbe  abore   extract,  bnt  on  second  learniog,  attemptiBf  to  ■       -    ■- 

thoDgbts  we   sball   letTS  it  intact,  minds  rfther 

After  applying  oorselvoa  most  dill-  '"'"  ' 

gently  to  tho  text,  with  the  view  of 

eltdtlog  Its  meaning,  we  have  aniTed  ,  ,    

at  the  oondusion,  that  It  Is  either  trlnes  which  are  all  the  M»m  j 

downright  nonsense,  or  something  a  ons  on  aeeonnt  of  the  <~ 

great  deal  worse.    Observe  what  fae  nncertein  lannage  In  «'  * 

s&ya.    It  is  to  be  prayed  for  by  all  convetred?  AarOodai 

men   that  Shams  may   cease— more  King,  are  precepts  not  I 

especially  Sham  Kings.    Bnt  certain  by  Mr  Cartyle  as  the  i 

auid  Englishmen  are   not   prepared  foundation  of  bis  fidth.    S»  dOH  not 

&«  this.    They  have  been  "tued  to  reu^nlse  them  as  Ins^aSlifyMtod 

decent  forms  long  since  fallen  empty  together.     He  woaU  nl  mp  tMltii 

<rf  meaning,  to  plsji^ble  modes,  solem-  iiiiiiiiiiiiililiiiil]ihiiiliiniiflilii>«ilBi 

nitles  grown  ceremoola),— wh&t  yon  ginaftn,  framed  ont  of  Ae  MMarfA 

JnyonricoaocUstbnmonr  can  shams."  which  he  fimdly  anwuwei  to  be  tta 

3bey  thoa^ht   no   harm   of  them.  attrfbatesofthaheruodHeetort  ■! 

"  Sings   reigned,    what  they  were  he  would  ^lalt  that  above  aB  ettv 

pleased    to    call   reigning  ;    lawyers  anthoiity,  fanman  and  dMee.-    Se  ll^ 

pleaded,   bishops  preach^,  and  ho-  if  we  do  not  entirely  ntoonabM  tte 

nonrable    members  perorated,"    &c  tenor  of  these  puqialetSipOtoaMA  it 

And  those  who  differ  in  their  estimate  this  moment  with  tbe  mHim  ft  4m 

^  Uieae  thbgs  &om  Mr  Cariyle  are  advent  of  another  Cfomwell,  ttlliie 

"  abnoflt  below  the  level  of  lowest  event  whMi,  as  be  Olnka,  OMi  N*V 

hnmanlty,   and   down   towards   the  En^and  from  belaf  nrdwnd  i^ly 

state  of  apehood  and  oxhood :" — and  tbe  evfls  irideh  now  binat  her.  whii 

their  belief  Is  a  "  scandalons  bias-  these  evils  are,  we  ahaU  Aorttf  e^ 

phemy."    So  then,  tho  Monarchy  Is  deavoar  to  aseertaln;  in  the  aaM 

»  sham,  and  so  are  the  laws,  the  time,  let  os  keep  onr  atlnttaa  taal 

Church,  and  the  Conatltntion  I    Hey  <m  this  pslmny  matter  of  iMharito*  ' 
are  all  lies,  and  in  deliberate  long-        GromwelUsm,  thn,  If  m  anraav 

astablUied  lying  there  can  be  no  help  the  term,  la  Ifir  Cari^e^  mmSimt 

or  salvaUon  tot  the  subjeotl    This  theory.    CrmwQIHsn,  la,  «»  MMrf 

mv  JWt  be  lb  Cariyle'k  meaiOog,  bntanotlierphiatofcrtopoflMlilJbt 
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this  remarkable  Captain,  or  to  indi- 
cate his  wliereaboats.  He  tells  us 
that  time  is  pressing — ^that  we  are 
moving  in  the  midst  of  goblins,  and 
that  everything  is  going  to  the  mis- 
chief for  want  of  this  Noblest  of  his. 
Well,  then,  we  say,  where  is  this 
Captain  of  yonrs  ?  Let  ns  have  a  look 
at  him — give  ns  at  least  a  gness  as  to 
his  OQtwai*d  marks  and  locality— does 
he  live  in  Chelsea  or  Whitehall  Gar- 
dens ;  or  has  he  been,  since  the  gene- 
ral emigration  of  the  Stags,  trying  to 
govern  himself  in  sad  isolation  and 
remote  obscurity  at  Boulogne  ?  If  you 
know  anything  about  him,  out  with 
it  —  if  not,  why  pester  the  public 
with  these  sheets  of  intolerable 
twaddle? 

As  to  the  Nobler  gentry,  who  are  to 
surround  the  Noblest,  whenever  that 
Cromwell  Redivivus  shall  appear, 
there  is,  in  Mr  Carlyle^s  opinion,  no 
such  pitiable  uncertainty.  They  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  as  plenti- 
fol  as  blackberries  on  an  autumnal 
hedge,  yet  nevertheless  they  are  to  be 
found.  *^  Who  are  available  to  your 
offices  in  Downing  Street  ?  "  quoth  he. 
''  All  the  gifted  souls,  of  every  rank, 
who  are  bom  to  yon  in  this  generation. 
These  are  appointed,  by  the  true  eter- 
nal 'divine  right'  which  will  never 
become  obsolete,  to  be  your  governors 
and  administrators ;  and  precisely  as 
you  employ  them,  or  neglect  to  em- 
ploy them,  will  your  State  be  favoured 
of  Heaven  or  disfavoured.  This 
noble  young  soul,  you  can  have  him 
on  either  of  two  conditions ;  and  on 
one  of  them,  since  he  is  here  in  the 
world,  you  must  have  him.  As  your 
ally  and  coadjutor ;  or  failing  that,  as 
your  natural  enemy :  which  shall  it 
be  ?  "  Now,  this  we  call  speaking  to 
the  point.  We  are  acquainted,  more 
or  less  intimately,  with  some  couple 
of  dozen  **  noble  young  souls,"  all 
very  clever  fellows  in  theur  way,  who 
have  not  the  slightest  objections  to 
take  permanent  quarters  in  Downine 
Street,  if  anybody  will  make  it  worth 
theur  while;  and  we  undertake  to 
show  that  the  dullest  of  them  is  infi- 
nitely superior,  in  point  of  intellect  and 
education,  to  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Control.  But  are  aU  the 
noble  young  souls,  without  excep- 
tion, to  be  provided  for  at  the  public 
expense?    Really,  in  these  economi- 


cal times,  such  a  proposal  sounds  rather 
preposterous;  yet  even  Mr  Carlylo 
does  not  insinuate  that  the  noble 
young  souls  will  do  any  work  without 
a  respectable  modicum  of  pay.  On 
the  contrary^  he  seems  to  admit  that,, 
without  pay,  they  are  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  opposition.  Various 
considerations  crowd  upon  us.  Would 
it  have  been  a  correct  or  a  creditable 
thing  for  M.  Guizot  to  have  placed  in 
office  all  the  noble  young  souls  of  the 
National^  simply  by  way  of  keeping 
them  out  of  mischief?  The  young 
nobility  connected  with  that  credit- 
able print  ceitainly  did  contrive  to 
scramble  into  office  along  the  ridges 
of  the  barricades,  and  a  very  nice 
business  they  made  of  it  when  they 
came  to  try  their  hands  at  legislation. 
But  perhaps  Mr  Carlyle  would  only 
secure  talent  of  the  very  highest  de- 
scription. Well,  then,  what  kind  of 
talent  ?  Are  we  to  look  out  for  the  best 
poets,  and  make  them  Secretaries  of 
State  ?  The  best  Secretaries  of  State 
we  have  known  in  our  day,  were  about 
as  poor  poets  as  could  be  imagined; 
and  we  are  rather  apprehensive  that 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  might 
likewise  be  found  to  hold  good. 

**  How  sweet  an  Oyid  was  in  Melbourne 
lost  1" 

sighed  a  Whig  critic,  commenting 
with  rapture  on  some  of  that  noble- 
man's early  lucubrations;  and  yet^ 
after  all,  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  roll  of  British  bards  has  been 
impoverished  by  the  accidental  exclu- 
sion. Flesh  and  blood  could  not  have 
endured  a  second  tragedy  from  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  yet  the  present 
Premier,  despite  of  Don  Carlos,  is 
thought  by  some  partial  friends  to  cat 
a  tolerably  decent  figure  as  a  politiciao. 
As  to  that,  we  shall  venture  no  opinion. 
Mr  Carlyle,  however,  is  clear  for  the 
poets.    Listen  to  his  instance. 

*'  From  the  lowest  and  broadest  stra- 
tnm  of  Society,  where  the  births  are  by 
the  million,  there  was  bom,  almost  ia 
our  own  memory,  a  Robert  Bums  ;  son 
of  one  who  *  had  not  capital  for  his  poor 
moor-farm  of  twenty  pounds  a-year.' 
Robert  Bums  never  had  the  smallest 
chance  to  get  into  Parliament,  much  mm 
Robert  Bums  deserved,  for  all  our  sakes, 
to  have  been  found  there.  For  the  man, 
— it  was  not  known  to  men  purblind. 


bt^m 
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nnk  in  their  poor  dim  f  nlgar  element,  geniOB.    If  thfif  billB  tflj 

bat  might  b»Te  been  known  to  men  of  tendeau^f  it  will  develop  itJM 

iniight  who  had  any  loyalty,  or  any  roy-  season ;  but  W«  nolett,  moot . 

«liy  of  their  own,— was  a  bom-king  of  ooflly,  agftlnit  ft  PullftmOBfc  of 

men :  full  of  Talour,  of  intelligence  and  geniiu,  Or  a  otfaiaot  ct  liloi 

heroic  nobleness  ;  fit  for  far  other  work  y^^  YiM,ye  seen  quite  mMMfgk  of  tliatiB 


than  to  break  his  heart  among  poor 
mean  mortals,  ganging  beer.  Him  no 
ten-pound  Constituency  chose,  nor  did 
any  lleforming  Premier." 


other  conntrieB.  A  mtm  lewghiMit 
spectacle^  if  it  bad  not  eleotiewi  peii- 
fnl,  Chen  tbo  FknUbrt  ffbeaber, 
compoeed  ye^^  moch  of  awhlike  m- 
teriali,  wee  never  given  to  nddiB 
gmse.  Old  Lidwig  mOead,  te  aU 
the  appearanee  he  madOi  had  betlv 
hare  stack  to  hki ballada.  hiFamoBt 


Of  coarse  they  did  not,  and  why 
shoald  they?  If  Bums  was  alive  at 
the  present  moment,  in  the  fall  glory 
of  his  intellect  and  strength,  would 

any  senaiblo  constituency  think  of  Victor  HagOi  wboee  aaae  ie 
sending  hun  to  Parliament?  Of  all  In  lltemtaie  to  DOie»  eate 
the  trash  that  Mr  Carlyle  has  ever 
written — ^and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  it,— this  about  Robert  Bums, 
whom  he  calls  the ''  new  Norse  Thor," 
not  being  selected  as  a  statesman,  is 
perhaps  the  most  insufferable.  The 
vocation  of  a  poet  is,  we  presume,  to 
sing ;  to  pour  forth  his  heart  in  noble, 
animating,  or  touching  strains ;  not 
to  discuss  questions  of  policy,  or  to 
muddle  his  brains  over  Blue  Books, 
or  the  interminable  compilations  of 
Mr  Porter.  Not  so  thinks  Carlyle. 
He  would  have  shut  up  Bums  in 
Downing  Street,  debarred  him  fram 
the  indiugence  of  verso,  and  clapped 
him  at  the  head  of  a  Board  of  Poor- 
law  Commissioners.  **  And  the 
meagre  Pitt,  and  his  Dundasses,  and 
red-tape  Phantasms  (growing  very 
ghastly  now  to  think  of)  did  not  in 
the  least  know  or  understand,  the  im- 
pious god-forgetting  mortals,  that 
beroic  Intellects,  if  Heaven  were 
pleased  to  send  such,  were  the  one 
salvation  for  the  world  and  for  them 
and  idl  of  us."  Mr  Carlyle  seems  to 
have  most  original  notions  on  the 
subject  of  nature*s  gifts.  It  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  say  that,  because  a 
nightingale  sings  more  sweetly  than 
its  compeers,  it  ought  to  be  taken  to 
the  house  and  trained  as  a  regular 
falcon. 

We  are  very  far  indeed  from  wish- 
ing to  maintun  that  literary  men  may 
not  bo  possessed  of  every  quality 
which  is  most  desirable  in  a  states- 
man. But  instances  of  this  combina- 
tion are  rare,  and  on  the  whole  we 
think  that  our  *^  Heroic  Intellects," 
and  "  noble  young  souls,"  will  acquit 
themselves  most  creditably  bv  follow- 
ing  out  the  peculiar  bent  of  their  own 


sorry  figoxe.  Sven  LanartlBe  k 
sadly  out  of  his  plaoe,  though  a  loMT 
experience  of  the  Chamber  asvee  Mb 
from  incuiring  tltat  eooaUBi 
which  Is  the  reward  of  Ua 
brother.  Baaene  Sae,  we 
is  anothw  ncriUe  yoong  aoalf  wia  ie 
panting  for  poUtieal  reaowB.  Slvhe 
It  from  ae  to  entirlpate  Ue 
tiny :  ea  to  his  iVieiuiiaKii 
be  little  diffBieneeof  opfariM. 

It  cannot  be  denied  thai  exMf- 
tionSf  and  veiy  idaoaible  OMa,  a^gi* 
be  taken  to  the  very  beet  aiaiiby 
ever  fonned,  on  the  aeete  «f  lileiri^ 
Nay,  even  that  ndnlitiy  kaoim  bf 
the  distingniahing  title  ef  *«  aD  tta 
Talents,"  eoald  hardfy  hacva  Innwa 
searching  scmtiny.  Bat|  vq^ea  te 
whde,  we  aie  by  no  Mena  ooaviaeid 
that  a  CabUiet  of  aaiibna  brfillMMy 
la  a  thing  to  be  deehned.  Om^tM 
would  be  apt  to  bum  eiaalwiily  Se» 
side  another.  Moreover  tii—t,  tmiagh 
an  exoeUent  and  admfaaliie  qnHQ^ 
is  not  the  only  reqniiite  te  a  ilalaih 
man.  Banington  was  oee  «f  tte 
cleverest  fisUowi  of  Ui  da^  {  yet  M 
ndght  have  been  aoaaewhat  aaaerd— 
to  trust  him  wltii  the  ke^  of  Ike 
T^reesary.  There  have  bew  la  ear 
own  time  in  the  Hoase  of 
divers  noble  yonag 
nndonbted  takat,  whoee 
oflto  would  by  no 
creased  tiie  eonfideaee  ef  <he 
in  Ministers.  And  there  are 
in  the  Hoase  of  Ownmonai^  tea 
certain  ezteat,  agree  witt  M^  Oar* 
lyle,  end  eoraplaiB  very  Mtlas^  ' 
talent  Is  not  allowed  to 
proper  plaoe.  At 
Nationai  Reform 
S9d  April  laat,  Mr  W.  J.  FKt  IUPa^ 


> 


tneuims,  which,  hrnlatitatliic  8l>>>- 
ish  bsiUU  for  kelp,  tbrev  wMs  dk- 
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tnry  ud  a  htlf  s^,  Fletcher  of  Sal-  wmidiof  iuta«,  to  IheatiUuitaBO- 

touD  mote  A  treatise  to  that  effect,  spbera,  the  nakb;  flltb,  aad  w  dli- 

aiid  probably  a  more  determined  re-  oordant  criM  of  the  eitjr  laiMO  u4 

pnblicaa  tbao  Hetcher  never  stepped  conrta.    BU  no  raeh  ft«e  will  «Kirts : 

u  upper  ieatbcre.    Bat  eomcliow  or  the  balance  hu  not  beoikiptbetwtMi 

other,  althongh   Scotland  was  then  tbo  comtrj  ntd  tbe  toma.    Mb  tn- 

less  scrapaloua  in  matters  of  personal  ooorageDunt  has  been  gtvea  to  tkb 

freedom  than  the  sister  kingdom,  the  small  mannilaetiins,  wUn  la  fowMr 

Bcbeme  was  b7  DO  meaoB  received  with  times  were  the  mmport  of  iHleiji 

acclamation.     Heritable  jurisdictioDs  now  rapidlr  fUUus  into  dei»j>    "• 

were  all  very  weU  in  their  wsj,  bnt  gigantic  power  oi  nwchioerr,  Mt  is 

the  idea  of  reducing  the  peasantry  to  motion  l^  lam  cqrital,  haa  necrir 

the  state  of  Russian  serfdom,  was  abolished  the  basd-looB.    Wontai 

rather  more  than  tbo  free  parliament  knitting,  yam-spumiiiK,  atnnr-idait- 

of  the  Scots  Estates  conld  contrive  to  ing,  are  now  rendend  alnuMt  pnflt- 

atomach.    It  has  been  very  shrewdly  less  occapationa.    In  order  to  Ifve^ 

remarked  that  there  is  a  wide  circle  in  the  villa^en  have   been    fbroed   to 

politics,  whereof  the  connecting  link  migrato  to  tbe  towns.  WeoMdluudly 

lies    between    ultra- liberalism    and  refer  to  the  eerUeat  of  the  FHo-tnoe 
absolute  tyranny.    Mr  Carlyle,  wili- 
ont  meanlug  it,  gives  us  a  fair  exem- 

pliBcation  gf  this  in  the  present  tricta  of  the  Weat  Hl^ihadi  at  o 
pamphlets.  MessrsCobdcnundBrigfat  inte  a  state  of  panpmim.  At  tUi 
affonl  us  an  nuraistakeable  exempdlH-  moment,  a  new  e»ue  Is  ifmYitiBr 
cation  of  it,  in  their  endeavours  to  the  evU.  Hie  atagnaHo*  «  agriBm- 
frustrate  the  operation  of  the  Ten  tnnl  em[doyineot  ocesatoned  fy  At 
Hoars' Bill.  M.  Led rn  Bollin  demon-  abolition  of  the  com  dntles,  has  gbw 
strated  it  in  his  circulars,  on  the  occa-  a  new  tmpetna  to  rani  ealgratlaB; 
^on  of  the  Qrst  French  republican  and  those  who  eaBDOt  ainrd  th* 
election.  Liberty  is  a  beantiful  term,  passage  to  fimign  parts  aaianMj 
but  its  true  ugniScation  Is  unknown  seek  reftise  in  the  towns.  In  sanlWt 
to  tbe  thorough-paced  demagogue.  year— ifUteexperimeatshooldbeMB- 
According  to  tbo  spirit  of  the  Brit-  tbined  so  lonfp— the  eflteti  of  tfcii  iHt 
isb  laws,  labour  can  only  be  enforced  change  will  beeome  mors  erideatlha 
as  the  penalty  of  crime.  Mr  Carlylo  tbey  are  now.  Tbe  nble-bodied 
would  change  this,  and  would  place  plmi^man  to  the  last  of  the  avtos^ 
the  panper  upon  precisely  the  same  tural  dasa  who  wiU  soihr.  Thoao 
level  as  the  convict.  We  are  not  pre-  who  have  already  been  eoapsDed  M 
pared  to  say  that  some  important  Im-  change  tb^  iKnaes,  or  to  go  ipn 
provements  might  not  be  made  in  the  the  psrish-Ust,  are  the  eottus,  wto 
oractical  operation  of  the  poor-laws.  deriTed  their  aubalatence  ttvm  Ae 
We  have  read  various  pamphlets,  employment  given  them  bj  rsiH—t 
published  in  this  dty  and  elsewhere,  proprietors.  So  long  as  encooiig^ 
which  strenuously  recommend  the  ment  to  agTicultnral  impnmndwatat- 
employment  of  tbe  able-bodied  poor  isted,  these  poor  pec^  ncmr  vmlsd 
in  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands,  and  work ;  but  now  Uie  oalMBiloaB  fhU  b 
their  immediate  removal  livm  the  the  price  of  produce,  and  tbe  pnwnet 
towns.  There  is,  however,  much  of  a  great  diminutioii  ftt  rents,  En* 
more  pbitanthropy  than  philosophy  In  compMled  the  landlords  to  discontinni 
these  schemes.  In  order  to  discover  thdr  Improvements,  and  to  radosi 
aproper  remedy,  we  ought  in  every  the  expenses  of  their  e<»tabHBhBwnt«l» 
case  to  direct  our  primary  attention  tbe  lowest  possible  Ibnlt.  IntUswir, 
to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  dU-  country  labour  Is  leeseaed,  and  tswft 
ease ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  our  labour,  by  the  incnasing  OMliprtllte 
modem  philanthropists  neglect  to  do.  of  hands,  la  cbesoeoed.  This  li  thft 
People  00  not  crowd  inte  towns  of  true  secret  of  all  utose  starlUag  i««»- 
their  own  choice.  Give  them  thehr  Utions  as  to  the  miseiT,  wn^  aii 
free  will,  and  the  means  of  Bn\<i^-  -potlUTtt  onprsssion  of  the  awilln 
tatoe,  and  one  and  all  of  them  lAVL  tAsDwa  ift^  ^-^^'Nawfa  wyswd.  Is- 
prtftr  tliafiBshalr,  andthe»igttasiB4    \S«  ■s<Ma*iV™««i»»«'*  ■*■*»■ '^■w*- 


Hail  omudpUioD,  ud  he  boooU  u'tUnn^UAjM 
enundpation  Itself  u  m  groM  delusion  ,^11  bUbi*.  uim 
of  tho  fiend.  It  Is  to  be  ramtted  wldi  tm  ImMn  gid< 
that  his  Tiews  hkTe  been  w  late  of  hkd  of  late." 
i^Mmlng.  Time  wu,  wbco  4  fair  and  Tba  iMmlng  < 
oommon-sense  protest,  adrancwl  by  ■     that   tbebliuS 

liberal  philoaopher,  against  the  abmr-  ooIonlM  onAt  ao 

dttj  of  attempting  to  cbange  the  hue  mitted  to  dwell  In. 
of  the  Ethioiujui  bf  a  unglo  moment-     thslr    prarUOB 

ai7  flcnibbing,  might  hare  been  of  pnmpkfiii  tar  tiMll 

•MM  actnal  nse :  now,  it  is  in  vain  to  without  v^^Hd  Is 

iwommend  a  protracted  application  the  ansir^aM,    i 

of  d»  tab.    Ilie  NoUeat,  when  Mr  remaiked,  tUf  ik 

Cailf  le  has  discovered  turn  and  pot  the  latMt ;  mvw 

him  fbrward,  will  hudlr  achieTe  hia  lepeotnoe,  en  m 

endi  hj  nsing  the  following  langoam,  to  b«  rweind. 

eren  eopposmg  that  he  wielded  the  follrofhtamedi, 

U^tniag,  and  were  able  to  pnt  his  ment  li  aood.    1 

threats  into  execntion.  British  monqr,  m 

'BaastEnil    Black     FeaMntrr,   who  taxed   Uboor   of 

haT*  Mlsn  idle,  and  ban  got  the  DaTfl  giT<eB— fewtMtt 

at    yont     elbow ;     IntereBtlng    Whita  dpate    the    Ktgn 

FalniT)  who  are  not  idla,  bat  hare  an-  them  In  neh  S  ] 

Ustad  into  tbo  Deril'i  ngimiDts  of  the  could  eAetUllT  < 

Una,    know  that  mj  benoToUuoo  for  yon  „..«—  ^  ZZ^  „ 

i»  MBiparatiTelr  tnaiag  I    Wlut  1  hare  ~~r".._^,"7.  zl 

of  that  dinna  feeling  I»  duo  to  oUwn,  SI-StIsJILu 

not  to  yon.    A  muTanal  Slaggard-and-  JS^S^  SSS! 

SoMudrel  Protootion  Soeietj  is  not  the  JT,™™.!"™?? 

one  I  mean  to  InBtitote  in  theaa  timaa,  I«  «  Do  grantoa 

where  so  mDch  wants  proUctian,  uid  !■  ^  KTOW  ■!>,  waa  l 

■Inking  to  BBd  iaines   for  wuit  of  it  I  ns  to  el«nte  the  e 

Tho  aeoimdTel  nsada  no  protaetlon.    The  BO  Ugh,  that  thCQ 

aeoadrol  that  win  hartan  to  tbo  gallows,  labonr    Btaitet— 4( 

irii; not istber  clear  tba  waytbrbinl  etatnsofnntaxedTI 

Bettar  he  reaob  hit  goal  and  onlgato  by  geCDlt^  (br  the  lliff 

Iha  natural  prooUrity,  than  ba  m  ai-  ofthdrBratttnder 

paaBToly    daminod   np   and   detained,  niutwutimwa  tkmt 

poi«»I>>geTorythii«a.hest.gnat«.ud  ^^^^ZduMd 

neasdars  alinig,   to   arri«   at   last  a  Ur^^TLtT^S 

bondrad  timas  ItoiilBr,   and   swollen   a  ",  •  "wtW   poMB 

hondiad  timet  bigger  t    BenerolMit  men  *™  ■*<•'*  UaaaMUi 

ahoald  reflect  on  this.— And  yoa  ttoA-  want,    than   the  | 

ahea,  my  punpkio,— <not  a  bad  feUow  p^pls    who    mad« 

eltbn,  ait  poor  Qaaabee,  when  tolanbly  order  to  eaenre  til 

fnlded  IV-jdla  Qnsahee,  I  aay  yon  must  the  naott  kH  an 

gel  the  Deril  ml  (HMji  bom  yam  albow,  thegKiesftlllr  oftl 

KJ   poor  dark  biend  I    In  thia  world  ^^  UKHIBU^  BV 

On*  wiU  be  no  BzuMnee  for  you  oUwr-  Brit^  and  TMw 

wis*.    No,  not  ai  the  brothai  of  nut  ^^^JiSr  XltTTl 

fWlT  wUl  i  U«  bedde  you.    PleMi  to  eS^.!?^.Ti!Lr 

iritLdraw  out  of  my  way,  if  I  am  not  lo  B'"*",*!  Janrnk*. 

Ofutandlet  youi  fblly  and  amend  It,  and  ™  mUMy— and  j 

jitfainthostooksif  Itwill  mrtameua,  rflUerod  flwm  ■  «• 

i»r*6oBmiiai  Maker  1  it  U  on  that  I«rt-  — ■i'^- " —  »— 
bg  Alme   that  70B   and  I  etui  \tn 


iisliing  ID  tbkt ;—     ,_  ,,_  _,_,_   __  .,._,.„j  M >  ». 


In  these  Colonial  qneitioiu :  ttia  lingalu  retniiu  of  Ua  tnSe.     TUl  !•  A  kaA> 

plMiditjr  with  irhloh  tb*  Briilih  SutM-  tng  dognu  of  Vnb  lk*da;   aad  M 

■BO  «t  thU  lima,  Iwckad  br  H,<Crowd;  Mil  doobt,  ven  FlM  "tnAt  ^nqwMlt  tf  «- 

the  Dritiih  moneyed  clasan,  ia  prepucd  y^B  leitlMttott,  If  the  lilltll^  of  fl* 

te  iniTcndeT  irhatMWTcr  intrnul  Briuin,  ^^j^  j,^  „  g(],g,  ■lahftfon  |b^  iB 

MfonndreaeofthMeeatablirfiinentJ  might  ^  j  ^,   ^^^  ^^^  — '"trww- 

tiUea  of  tronble  too:  why  net  go,  if  you  we  «PP&  ««  «•»  W*  M  IralMa,«a 

wiih  it  r    Such  ii  the  hameoT  of  the  KiaU  flod  tUt  it  U  fffanj  ttr  tte 

Britiib  Stateiman   iLt  thia    time.— Man  adruiURe  Of    the    people  of    GfM 

cleufor  TBbcllion,'nnne»iiou'  M  they  BlUalo    tO  ^OllOimce    In   bvOV  Of 

eUlil,walli  opealyibraid  id  oar  Ama-  Bepeal,aildtOlllow(he70BaBpeUBll 

rku  Colonieg  ;  found  aewapapen,  hold  gf  t)|g  EsHrald  Ilk  tO  eotw  UtD  UT 

platform  pklaTenugs.  From  Cnuada  there  i-t-j  -»  _i_-i — ti ij-».   .^-j — ^JL 

comei  dely  by  each  mail  a 
tlilia  of  Anneiltioninm  :  in 

In  tbie  quarter,  dimlnisliing  iu  >uiiv  i—  ,    ,       ,  ,     _Hjt,_i,a»i  ii,...,  .  ..a  «. 

Uaieaty'a  Cliisf  GoTemor  Memiag  to  take  »  "«  P"^.  M^igaleed  ftmB  [  ud  to 

It  .a  a  Verfeclly  open  qneation;  Majeaty'a  «""  «Wll  "l^"""?*"  «  t*^ »• 

ChirfOoTaTDor,  in  fact,  aeldom  appearing  must  COUe  It  lut,  bf  vlrtoe  tf  Iks 

on  tlio  Kena  at  all,  eieapt  to  leMira  the  gnnd  experiment,  eluiiild  that,  Vkt 

.Impaot  of  a  few  rotten  eggi  on  occadon,  Sir  B«bert  Peel's  tenpomr  noOBI 

Dnd  then  duck  in  agaia  lo  hU  prlTate  Tuc,  llll  lilllliilllld  lrn1lmllllM|l«|M 

conlenplalianB.      And    yet    one    woold  tiiit7.  At  presaot,  In  aD  far  W  (flOife 

think     the    Majeatj'i    Chief    GoTaraor  the  weUure  of  a  met  pOClte  «lhe 

ought  to  hare  a  kind  of  intereit  in  the  inhaUtintt  Of  Oe  OOntlT.  ft  k  dH- 

thingl    Piiblie  liberty  it  eamad  te  a  cnit  to  pereelTO  wtat     '~  - 

great  length  In  tome  portion  of  her  Ha-  '^ 

jaaty'a  dominiaoi.   But  the  qneetion, '  Are 
we  to  conltuae  aubjecte  of  her  M«}atty, 

or  atait  rebelling  againit  her  t    So  many  „        .  -  ....         ^     . 

■ta  are  here  for  rebelling,  hold  op  yonr  tion  that  w«B  ever  laid  t^OB  the  k^ 

hands  I'     Here  ie  a  public  diaeoaaioD  of  a  diutiyof  a  people.     We  ftekbowMll 

Tery  extraordinary  nature  to  be  going  on  that  the  £Tee-traden  bare  jplinani 

under  the  nose  of  a  Gorenior  of  Canada  1  t^flr  ■m'-r""'**''  ""iimiaata  ajllil 

How  the  QoTemor  of  Canada,  being  a  aegg  uid  dexterity.    IS  tiNk  0|M 

British  piece  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  yna,  as  WS  beHeniu  WM,' to  an  ifign 

tt  Canadian  Inmber-log  of  mere  pine  and  prfnoiplei  of  Ugh  monD^,  lluUlill, 

roajn.cau  stand  it  la no   very eoace.r.Ue  {[-^^         ud  pSlriOtiaBI, lAldh  wrill 

atfiratviow.   Hadoea  It,  Beemingly,witli  f._„.    —  ■■  f  -  "       -■     -   « 

the  atoiciam  of  a  Zeuo.   'it  la  a  co'Dklilo-  S^i,5i'!5j5?5?S2-3E 

tionai  sight  lite  few."  ™  daageiB  Of  wDd  Bwi»p«m  imta^ 

"  tlon,  anaidij,  and  war, 

^Vith  Earl  Grcj  at  the  head  of  the  Dot  hare   hit  nxm    a  I 

Colonial    Department,    backed    and  snier  method.'    Maura  d.    __ 

asalsted  by  tliat  pattern  of  turadonr,  agricultiiilst  has latclr aakal h     .,  , 

Mr  Hawes— with    Lord  Elgin    in  irhat  is  the  nature  a  the  tiie  «tth 

Canada,    and    Lord    ToTrington    in  bind  him   ImperatiTslr    to   BriMB« 
Cejlon— the  integrity  of  the  British     iiliiiii  i  ilihiii  mill  mil  i  Mm  iftaali 

empire  is  certainly  exposed  to  peiiL  can  be  fimnd  daewhete,  a  ham  not 

But  a  more  dangerous  symptom  la  the  dally  harassed  bj  the  knook  cf  the 

spirit  which  of  late  years  has  ^vailed  tax-gatherer,  and  the 
in  the  conncIU   of   the  nation,  and     ever  ready  to  ncelre 

which  owes  its  origin  to  tho  folse  his  indostrr?  It  ia 
views  Bud  penerse  tmpatriotic  doc-     these  queeUons  shon 

trines  of  the  political  economists.  They  minds  of  onr  yeoma 

i^iise  to  admit  into  their  calcnUtions  flc"1«*^   to  engent 

any  element  which  may  not  be  reduced  thon^ta  ^firjhomk 

to  the  standard  of  monej-Talne,  and  nance'of  that  credit 
tboj  coiuider  that  the  worth  of  &  &ii«  wh  Vaia«  iittho 
coIdd^  Is  to  be  measoredwAfily^ttie   wsoMttaa^'^nteBe 


deriTe  from  the  boaited^hAiSelsr  gf 

OfflOB- 


Britoas,  exc^  the  prtrlieM  el 
tributing  to  the  heaneat  Um  ef 


Bat  Orphetu'  fc\T,  In  mnte  dequlr, 

Uightdrop  liii  magic  md 
When  riume  ronchsafea,  in  dnlMt  ■) 

The  people's  csoae  to  plead. 
All  other  vonnds  or  earth  and  air 

Are  mute  and  loat  the  while; 
Tlie  rapping  of  a  thODsand  laws, 

The  screeching  of  thoflle. 


With  him  well  live,  with  falm  well  die, 
Onr  brd,  onr  light,  oar  own  -, 

We'll  keep  all  foemen  from  bla  bee, 
All  rivals  from  bis  throne. 

Thoagh  T017  prigs,  and  selSah  Whigs, 
Ilia  onward  conrse  aaaail. 


All  joints  of  Joseph's 


Ho,  there  I  removo  that  hairy  Hnn 

Witli  beard  as  white  as  snow ; 
We  need  do  rank  refbrmers  here 

To  cope  with  honest  Joo. 
Not  Montz,  with  >U  his  bristl;  pride, 

From  him  onr  hearts  can  wean  : 
^V'e  know  his  ancient  battle- err — 

"  ShaTe  clow,  mj  fKends,  and  clean  r 


.  withme.    I  am  An|«d  wIUi  a  a 

Yoor  mj  wm  t^  the  left  bank  of  tbe  mnnicitioD  tf  anw  ii^artanw." 

riw."  ^'"^^^  SandM  tn  can  of  an  attgn* 

"I  come  by  the  bigh  road,    or  (luit,IfbUowedldnlntothfl J  ' 

conne.    The  maps  show  no  ronte  hy  "  Have  tho  goodaeni"  ~~''* 

the  other  side.    All  tbc  troops  lake  step  into  that  apaitmc 

this  way,  and  of  conrto  I  foUoved  me  br  one  nKKnent.     I  mut  Jnrt 

tbdr  example."  speak  to  the  landlord." 


"NotUiH  of  tho  kind.    Tlicj  aH 
take  tl«oa»er,  ,-•■■■    -     - 


Ae.  "BeaUr,  he  Beama  a^VTaoidart 
Into  «f  a  MIoir,  ■ftv  d.  TUa  k  }at 
,  Is    the  v%j  niA  tke  laft  af  a^Jafi*- 


,  wUtb  is  sborterlrr  on  Aeg. 

tmAj  a  leagne.    Ikaidee,  70a  ahoald  fiir  tim-^  ao  a 

not  bare  come  b7  St  Sever  at  all.    I  inrprin  oa  a  nu  __      . 

aa  Hat  from  uadquartera,  to  dxnr  wtn  tktmij  plaoei  tta  tow^  aai 

jaa  tho  right  direction."  tbe  bottla  of  wtae  i "— '     

"TtiT  good.     Of  coniBe,   then,  dna,  la  a  r— -*~  '- 

700  bring  written  orders."  wul    soon    1 

"  No  writtan  orders  are  reqnUtte. 
Vj  direetiona  are,  to  tnni  jxm  into 
tbe  ether  route.     This,   tn  fact.  Is  , 

not  aafe.      Yon  will  thercfon  croaa  meat.     Snnidn  be  baiiiti  t  a^' 

at  tbe  fbrd,  and  proceed  to  head-  first  JMprriiMBi  mn  aiJauL* 
iinartera  along  tlic  other  \aak  of  the        "  ......  -.. 

rirer." 

"If,  as  yon  B17,  tbe  other  is  flie       . 

nsul  route,  of  conrso  they  miut  nip-  quick  wtth  the  other  H     _ 

pose  at  hoadqnartere   that  I  hive  Hons.  dT— ,   Oil  la  joar  1 

taken  It.  Very  droll  (ttey  shonld  bare  day's  aaanh;  tsb  mmit  1m  imKf% 

sent  70Q  to  torn  mc  back  fron  this,  no  donht.     Coma,  vit  ^an;   taa . 

then.^'  Bomoaoap.    Wo  AaO  aoOK  baMMr 

"Sadi  were  myorden.    Yonwill  acquainted.    Ezinaa ttdi IWIa rasa.* 
pneeed  by  the  othw Toid."  '>  Beadl^,"  aald  X;    **aiA  ysa 

"Allow  me  to  inmiire,"  uid  I,  rnnstcscnao  aiyqidttlnf  TmlhklR* 

"  wore  yonr  ordeni  from  onr  own  stant.* 

department,  or   fVom   tbe  Qnarter-        A  glance  fhnn  the  irindov  lii 

naater^Genenl's?"     That   was  a  eflbcM  a  aecoad  iwefetfia*  U  mr 

peaor ;  fbr,  if  they  came  from  onr  sentimmts.     Lookto  oat  Mhn  1 

em,  the  nestion  wonld  at  ones  stt  dawn,  I  diaowewa  tm  Ha  aaa- 

arise,    Coiud    any  audi    aathority  toy  tai  eaooit  were  offi    Ite  Am 

e^oindepartnre  from  a  regular  root*,  the  etiaet,  I  poiuubi 

^ren  hi  writing?    If,  on  tbe  other  them  diaqipsanng  aia 

hand,  It  had  been  deemed  expedient,  walked  atnlgU  t«n 

from  droamBtaacce    grave  and  mt-  Ho  waa  lee  qnlok  lot 

Areseen,  to  send  ae  fresh  instrac-  and  plaoed  Jaawdf  wl 

tiOBS  from  the  higher  antbori^,  the  it,  poA^lag  ^  far 

hearer    of   them    wonld    probably  Mons.  dT— ;"  aaid  1 

flonn  direct  from  tlio  same  qnarter.  my  gnest.     Yon  rai 

Bo  hesitated  —  looked  rather  at  a  d^ait  tUt  after  dfauei 

tos).  For  yon  I  orAered  It 

"Hie    direetiona,"    said    he    at  hnrry  away  wlthont  * 

length,   "come  from  yonr  own  dft-  ftil?" 

partraent,  of  course.    I  was  ordered        Had  t  jamored 

to  ride  crfT,  make  yon  come  by  the  must  sM  ban  te 

flOer  n»d,  aad  accompany  yon  to  that  ailjlft 

the  end  of  the  maroh."  thewbMeeL. 

"I  bad  much   rather   march  tiy  further  delay.    It! 

"--  present  nmte.     Bather  doubt  atepi  from  (be  4oi 

ther  I  Aonld  be  jnEtified  In  ]xn-  threw  U  o^en,  aad 

hgit."  an  ^&>«  p«nfc^-w<d£ 

*'  Oblige  me,"  said  ho,  ra  an  tltercA    feft  to«  SUSH. 

fcWi  "byjtastflte^ipinghitotbfttoiifie    HotvoMiW»™« 


6M 


3fy  I^HMnuut  aimUL    i^tft  VlXm 


**  I  was.  And  though  joa  do  not 
kilow  ipe,  I  know  yon. 

*' Nothing  to  my  prejadice,  I  fud 
oOBTinood«*'    (Still  moro  oneaBy.) 

"  Very  well.    All  will  be  cleared  up 


person  beloiiglBg  to  ih.  Tlii  oalr 
question  was,  how  did  be  got  thoH- 
fonncoat?  It  eertdnl^  waa  not  lial 
of  the  oorrespooding  depaitaaoBt  flf 
the  French  seryice,  wnichaot  oniric 
at  headquarters.    Of  course,  you  will    joiced  in  the  apprapiimte  iwlwiM 


ooeompauy  us." 

**  At  any  rate,"  replied  lie,  anxious 
to  back  out,  ^*  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  there." 

"  No,  no,"  said  I ;  "  you  go  with 


>9 


OS. 

By  this  time  he  was  decidedly  in  a 
fidget,  and  began  to  hang  behind. 
Jnst  then  we  came  suddenly  to  a  lane, 
branching  off  to  the  right.  This  was 
probably  the  very  direction  he  had 
wished  me  to  take ;  though  whether 
it  really  led  to  a  ford  over  the  Adour, 
or  to  what  it  led,  was  a  different 

Snestion.  Before  I  was  aware  of  his 
eaign,  he  turned  sharp  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and,  when  I  looked  after  him, 
he  was  already  some  distance  down 
the  lane,  digging  bis  heels  into  the  old 
poster's  sides.  This  operation  had 
pnt  the  gay  old  stager  into  something 
as  much  like  a  gallop  as  you  can  hope 
to  get  out  of  a  French  post-horse.  He 
was  off!  Ah !  our  cavalry  had  lefl  us 
too  soon.  I  looked  round,  and  shouted 
"Fraser!" 

Fraser,  prepared  for  my  order,  and 
anxious  to  have  all  ready  for  execut- 
ing it,  had  three  men  marching  at 
hand,  with  loaded  firelocks.  Three 
balls  whistled  down  the  lane.  But  it 
was  a  waste  of  his  Majesty's  powder 
And  shot ;  the  fugitive  escaped  unhurt. 
Not  so,  though,  the  lively  old  post- 
horse.  His  screwed  tail,  his  stradding 
hind-legs,  and  his  action—  for  a  moment 
prancing,  not  progressive— gave  evi- 
dent indications  that  the  IncUess  beast 
had  not  got  off  so  easily  as  his  rider. 
T^en,  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  lest 
bis  scutcheon  should  receive  a  second 
totem,  he  plunged  forward  again  at 
his  previous  rate,  and  soon  disap- 
peared down  the  lane.  Pursuit  was 
out  of  the  question,  for  Sancho's  best 
mtce  was  an  up-and-down;  even  a 
French  horse  was  too  fast  for  a  French 
pony:  so  both  horse  and  horseman 
got  off. 

My  first  care,  on  reaching  head- 
quarters, was  to  make  inquiry  re- 
specting this   new  member  ot  o\ff 
department    You  will  hardly  ii<bed 


ment  of  a  k^  embroidenMl  oo  As 
collar,  bntdiilered  in  other 
from  ours.  Some  aaki  he  aaat 
procured  the  coat  at  liabon. 
said  he  had  got  it  made  for  the  oecfr 
aion.  Agentieman  of  the  flnMh 
sariat  anggeated  that  he  had  piekal 
up  a  coat  at  beadaaerten,  eoateff 
when  some  of  us  had  been  pRMBOtei. 
But- the  worst  of  it  waa,  oar  deport- 
ment conldn^t  recolleet  when 
cheering  erent  liad  taken  ploee.' 

As  both  Hookey,  and  thle 
cent  adviser,  atraonooaly  inilted  en 
our  proceeding  to  headqnarten  bfthe 
country  to  the  sonth-eost  of  the 
Adour,  and  as  Hookej  particniaf^y 
inculcated  the  dntyand  weeeaalhr  elf 
our  passbig  through  Hagetmao,  wwh 
lies  a  few  miles  to  the  aonth  of  8t 
Sev9r,.it  la  cnriona  to  diaeover,  at  Ihb 
interval  of  time,  that  the  vfoty  Mi|^ 
bourhood  indicated  by  theao  two  ta- 
lented individuals  aa  ofleriiur  oa  the 
best  route,  was  preciaelj  tae  aoek 
unsafe.  I  reached  hMidqaartea  ei 
the  17th  of  March.  The  nest  di^ihe 
Couunander-in-Chlef  (pide  Gonmd) 
writes  to  Shr  J.  Hope,—'*  I  vae  the 
cipher,  because  I  ondentaad  the  Me- 
my  were  at  Hagetman  fortwAlf** 
That's  just  where  we  alumld  hate 
been  on  the  same  day,  had  I  ftDoNed 
Hookey*8  advice;  ao  that  we  ' 
have  walked  right  into  theM 
that,  no  donbt,  was  what 
intended.  Bnt  fbrther,  bv  «'ilettar 
from  the  Commander-inFChlBf^**tiw 
Mayor  of  Hagetman,  dated  flat 
March,  we  learn  that,  on  the  IMk 
there  was  in  that  ptooe  aa  alBrfr  or 
partisans.  It  waa,  therefbre,  ataqr 
eligible  neighbonrliood  to  wfaUhov 
two  friends  wished  to  introdvoo  aa. 

When  I  reached  headqunMn  ai 
Aire  with  the  convcgr  tad  eaaorttf  a 
forward  movement  of  the 
peared  to  liave  akeadj 
Firing  waa  heard  at  head;  and 
operation  was  attended  wllh 
more  noise  than  thoae  in  3ittUk  «a 
^^t^  ^WB^  thA  day  bsibra.  <  A 
gc«aX  vracv  lA^tsDida^vvtia.  ^da^  whm^ 


fo  bcinfonijed,  that  there  waa  bo  axwiU    my^Vftkft  V«i^  <a»Asjfc  5il  ;im%i 


tke  now,  bat  witliovt  nffldent  tatKfn  low.    ntfs  ta^^  jutfn  Mllli( 

to  uny  them  into  effecL    AAer  ^  to  do.    Did 

tkeSKfa,  K  civilian  foUowing  tbo  umy.        The  iiiipdirtu  ippalilB,  Z  ^K 

•■ppfiod  prcttf  regnkrif  with  ratloiu  diffeftag  Ihin  bMk  ttaoM^feaibaii 

for  hinucir,  poof ,  and  wnaDt — toler-  chmwtBrl^lc  pnpar  to  llHtf— ■Hi^ 

Atdysnra,  too^ofngoodbillet  atoi^n,  ly,  tlut  ttm  BBnr  IB   •  aflB^ 

and   gcticrallj  provided  with  a  few  whanjoa  ucaapnfanA  t*MC;  A* 

doUara,  easily  couvertiblo  into  franca  idatant  ym  tamdoM,  jmt  wmtmt/ 

— liaanobuuDcastotalkofhirdshipB.  to  beg^  ogiin.    Toa  alt  4on  M 

Tbe  real  hardibipa  of  a  campaign  fall  beadqaartata,  to  »  Ixvakftrt  «Mt    ' 

on  the  mardiing  oflioen  and  privatea.  tbe  table  paM  wkk   ywdmm  ■! 

What  they  endure  is  paat  onceptira.  d)il»dantpn>nBd*--toa,aBih%rftlh 

Gingliua  nnd  I  were  moch  togetber,  oolate,  bmd,  oqi,  ooM  bb^  MM 

and  earriod  ont  onr  plan  of  campaign-  toagae,  MiBagaa  iimiafl  wBb  g 


lag  In  company  as  far  as  circnm-     eBonao«aiwteBafbaaa%baM«H 


atanoea  wonld  allow.  At  hoadqaartera,  not  to  nam*  kMigU 

also,   I  full  in    again  with  my  old  merable,  aad  aowalbMg  ■«■«  aa  « 

•eqaaintance  and  fcllow-royagar,  Hr  ealker.    Toa  do  ai^ils  JMlkft— ih. 

Commissary  CRpeicnra,  who  gloried  liiiiiii'l  jnwiaiiilii  ■  flmii^laiatXf 

in  girlng  good  dinnera.  He  was  nerer  and  In  aaltaB-hoqr  jm  «•  ito^ 

bettor  pleased  than  when  I  accepted  foraaoflMrl    ""     '       "       * 

bis  invitations,  bnt  ^ways  gan  me  "      ■  -   ■  -     ■ 

a  good  blowing-up  if  I  dined  with  ^ 

Gingham  in  preferonoe.  "yoB  jda  hi .  _  __„_ _- 

Amongst  all  my  Teminisoenoea  of  ^id,  ay  daar  madMB,  wtet  H^iift 

campaigning,  none  aro  mora  vividly  sopeeaUarlnmyeaaeli,IwaariMM 

impressed  npon  my  mind,  than  tbe  nu  a  nry  gmaU  «Mr.    Ha  «av 

reminiscence  of  a  campaigning  appe-  eimptiiw  t»  tiiia  poqpataltr  if  >«■*■ 

tito,  which  1  am   persnaded  is  atto-  i^B"'*?  ^ipcf^  ^  iiliiw  aMHttii| 

getber  extraordinary,  and  a  thinf  pw  axtraofdinvT  is  laiag  oa  1>  tint   a 

M.  Did  jonercrvisitCintia?    Now  battle,  or  w%at  Maka  Jart  Aa  H, a 

there's   the   Cintra  iqipetite,   and  a  skirmlib.      Umii,  Ibr  a  irtil^  jm 

vwj  good  one  it  la,  too.    This,  also,  fbrget  tbat  yoa  an  faagiy.     II* 

bas  its  distingnishing  feature — name-  stomaob  is  itill  «cpial^  fa  ■  Mia  if 

ly,  that  on  the  one  hand,  while  yon  prnanttton   to   nain    ai   tf|MI 

are  riding  about  (or,  if  a  sensible  food.    BattflffdieiNwa,  jnalRMrt 

person,    going    on    foot,    exploring,  tbe  fact ;  ^  wolf  Ilea  diniaBlL    Qk, 

climbing,  scrambling)  amongst  rocks,  bow  aaraffa  be  wakaa  ^,  1kM|^ 

and  peaks,  and  splendid  scenery,  tbe  wbes  Ae  i^tlBg  la  am,  ■Jjl  m 

plcasmg  idea  of  tiic  dinner  that  tviU  at  enoe  renumber  Art  y«a  JMirt 

be  ready  for  yon,  on  returning  to  yonr  dbied.    In  short,  wWi  pmittr  iIhi^ 

botel,  blends  itself,  by  a  gentle  amd-  at  coaaumd,  wtth  no  ml  wnt  aft- 

gamation,  with  every  disoovery,  with  snpidied,  I  asm  iBlhiBt  M  BMA 

every  prospect;   and  while,  on  tbe  from  bimfer  aa  iritn  «aMri^lK 

Other  haad,  the  said  dinner  is  actually  and  I  nerer  ■!«  ao  often.    tTawMV' 

on  the  table  before  yon,  and  nnder  plan  is  Ola :    Wbananr  Ifta  ttfK- 

^scnssion,  tbe  splendid  scenes  yoa  toni^  prosento  itaali;  Ma  ds  sMi. 

bave  been  wibiessing,  like  dissolving  BroaUbst,  ae  tf  joa  bad  aa  jmbNI 

views,  pass  in  procession  before  yonr  of  a  dmner;  dine,  as  if  yaa  haaatt 

jnind.    Thus  yonr  dinners  are  roman-  breakfaated. 

tic,  while  yonr  rambles  are  appetis-  Goienlly,  Qun 

ing.  hred  aa  Gntghai 

Then,   ag^,  there's  the  nautical  tbat  is  to  say  aao 

ntpetite,  which  oomes  on  yon  like  a  alwmyB  BO.    His 

gjant,  when  you  have  mastered  the  duties,  aonetiaM 

qoalms  of  the  first  few  days  at  sea.  and  then  I  lean 

Ills  nautical  appetite,  also,  has  its  when  I  waa  so 

jieoDlfar  featore,  which  is  tb\a— tiisfc .  wa^i^  cxnb  W 

tbe  intervals  of  time  between  one  Ube  Vxte  axA.  < 

.■wal  and  another  appeax  so  awWly    "■1(>-ft».3,-eto>i  


of  tbe  two  enterUincn  wu  (liffereDt.  tor  tlw  Mimt^— oMji 

Capaicnm'a  dinners  were  more  pro-  MextoiMf  li-MBchwel    WmI^ 

fuse,    Ginghkm's    more     reckerekiM.  OD  tbe  other  hand,  »  mwr    '  ~*^~ 

Giogham,  in  fact,  bad  all  (lie  appli-  dance?    Then  the  boax,  • 

macei  of  tbe  table  in  greater  perfection,  feeling,  aMnmed  an  oppi^ 

He  had  plate  enongh  fgr  a  Itandoome  ter.      "S0R7,  gwniiiiaw,  m'n  m 

dinner— mind,  I  don't  mean  to  H,r  a  badlj  off  bow,"  aim  tb«  hett,  vU  a 

■tate  dinner— of  eight  or  ten.      ilia  triak  leen  l^f  aU  at  tiblot  konae 

whole  dinner- service,  too.  was  band-  excepted;  "bope  jvmH  aoatal*«,fr 

oome,  elegant;    wines,   the  choicest  oaee,  to  n    '  •-  -  •-   ■ 

that  money  cuuld  command ;  all  the  bre."    " 

little  etceteras  excellent — coflee,  for 

ioHanccj  such   coffee  as  j'ou  conld 

not  get  cUcwhere  in  France,  where  belped,  till  he  fodllvitfiad^m  ■» 

tbey  arc  too  apt  to  make  a  mess  of  it.  othei  monthfU— then  «atar  As  ntd 

I  don't  think  much  of  French  coffee,  pig.       UBhsn>7  kcwzeel      He  kn 

except  such  as  you  get  here  and  there  dined  I 

at  private  bouses.    Ginfibam's  coffee        ^e  olgect  of  the  hoax  M  Oqil- 

was  a  pnre,  genial,    bigh-navonred  cnm'i  was  an  isdlvldMl  €i  n  pMtt- 

decoctlon.  Ali  I  yon  tasted  the  berry,  cnlar  dais.     Ton  anat  lanw»  Ika 

As  sammer  cAuie  on,  Gingham  In-  borne  anthoritiea'  had  got  a  ioUm, 

tended  ices.    And  good  fish,  till  we  that,  amongM  the  dtpvtaoali  M- 

arrivcd  at  Bordeaax,  being  next  to  tached  to  the  FcalBnliraiHr,ihHK 

tinattauiable,  be  Imd  organised  a  plan  of  all  kinds  were  ittt,  and  laqihtd  to 


:sz 


for   procarkg  salmon  in   ice  from  be  looked  after.    fOr  tUa  paiaWi 

England.      Capsicum,  on   tbe  other  the?  occaeioaaUT  eeatoataaanM- 

hand,  had  roaonrcea  whicli  Gingham  ligent  individna^  who 

had  not.    Ue  conld  always  command  to   see  and   report 

the  best  cut  of  the  best  commissariat     *      '""    

beef;  and  this 'advantage  told  with        _._   __   ..  

■tnnnlDg  effect  when  ho  gave  a  spread,     kind  that  the  greatrat  1 

He  liad  other  advantaged  in  foiling,  ns— who  waa  aa  good  at  a  jofca  M  as 

and  he  knew  how  to  mm  them  to  was  at  p(diBhiDg  tbe  TftmA-^iKm 

In  short,  tbe  characteristic  tbe  name  of  "Aifna,"    Shnhm 


came  for  the  amwed  patpoiL    It 
was  to  a  talented  diaraalj  rf  Itt 


of  his  dinners  was  abundanco;  and,     tbe  IndiTldnal'a  otjeot 
with  tbe  guoats  who  partook  of  them    pected;  partly  beti 
on  actual  service,  tbU  would  generally    nia  own  homdved 


with  tbe  guoats  who  partook  of  them  pected ;  partly  betrayed,  p«hapa,  tr 
on  actual  service,  tbU  would  generally  nia  own  homdved  dBnllailj,  vlUl 
secure  the  preference.  waa  na  proof  a^dnst  taa  paMli 


Many  dinners  might  I  describe—    of  old  canpainan.    Li  «tlte«M^ 
'on!  describe  00a  omoi-ff— both    as  will  easily  M  nndcntnad,  ink  a 


and,  oh !   describe  con  anutrg — both     as  will  easi^B.  ^ , 

Gapucum's  and  Gingham's.     Bnt  I  person  waa   no  fhTOOrilit  aad  Mi 

select  one  iu  particular,  which  was  deemed  a  fidrmMeatfer^r 

wgnaiisad   by   a  boas.       I   abstain  I  was  walking  dova  a  lai 


of  hoaxes,  as  hoaxes  were  pntcdsel    orertaken  by  _  „ 

at  headquarters.      He  that  would  do  back,  who  was  evidently  a  tUAwA- 

justice  to  it  must  also  treat  of  shaves,  val  from  England.   EvafTtUnaaboat 

Let  ua  confine  ourselves,  for  the  pre-  him  looked  new,  n  legrinr  Caain 

sent,  to  a  particular  branch  of  the  ontflt.     Yon'd  hiYn  aaU  kaeipi 

ant^ect — namely,  the    dinner    hoax,  dlreet  from  Plcoa^llj  In  a  k^Aas: 

Tbedinnerboax  was  twofold.   Was  it  His  manner,    nureorer,    a^MMnd 

a  time  of  scaidty,  when  ration  beef  him  to  be  aomebody;  ka  waa  ail* 

was  all  that  could  be  got  ?    Then  the  dently  a  very  gnat  mua,    **  ^W% 

hoax  was,  to  create  a  persuasfon  in  sir,"  said  he,  "can  jmlldbiBIMNa 

the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  hoaxee  ifkj  to  Mr  C^Mkam'iV"                 1 , 

that    something   else    was   coming.  "lam  going  that  imynMllik'. 

"Uiyar,    a   little    more    bouiiliet"  I  shall  be  happy  to  HNWt'.iaaJl* 

'No,  I  Iliank  yon.    I'm  ItatAsxi  &  road,  aa  it  has  one  flr  tWD  td 


"Sure  j-ou  won't.  Air  uanucies^  usapptnn. 

Jiut  »  ahan  (htm  thb  end,  with  u  GiofhaBau^  tiMMB«f  vttf 

mondof&t."  the  giiMt»-aU^ti^r  nlmit  Mlljl . 

"Thank  yoQ,sir,  kindlr— I  coolda't.  bowad. 

Unit  beg  70D  to  excuse  me.    Miuh  "  Ok  yaaa,"  npUad  a  avHMll 

oUaegcd.    Not    s  moiscl    hum."—  voice;    "ww  nil  I   bink  JM  # 

Ikble  dearedr  t'baU!" 

VnA.  plateal    m««  knives   and  Z  ttatM.     YThm,  mkm,  MJ 

fatkai    Kow  it  was,  in  reality,  that  Imcd  that  ToiM  Mfant    J|p  M 

Ibe  dinner  began ;  —  enonnooa  sir-  far  the  flat  tfana,  took  •  tmUmm 

loin,   spitting   vith   volcanic  lieat;  view  of  tha  qaalne.    Bawm^S- 

raaat  finrls,  that  iroald  have  softened  BinnttnfanoMfla,  feit«tM|«lHi 

the   lurdest  heart;    defiant  hind-  sodden    wbitej    wllk    immtimm 

quarter  of  mntton;  jircttj  little  fillet  of  p«kha  of  iM;  tealaad  mamm 

▼eat;  tongue,  ham,  boiled  turkey,  ftc.  aui  wh  sfcipan;  hovft  nmtait 

Bdi^  a  now  feature  iu  the  gaoM !  and  ml^JacaJ ;  tana  ^iriaria^  * 

Baraadea  wasn't  beat  yet    In  the  agm,  nnar  put oTmb  wmlt^t 

attempt  to  hoax  Bomaclaa,  alhHrsace  safeik  nbs*  than  ihiiilihwifci     - 

had  not  bean  made  for  bis  i^trono-    ^-"—  -  ' "-•-  -' -^ — ' 


^_ _i  pmioDB  priTatUDi. 

Haw  mind.    The  more  sport. 

"Mr  Barnacles,  a  slice  of  U»  ur-  . 

li^.    Upper  cut,  or  onder  cut?"  spaot  Inatdlblai    la  ti^  »  hip 

Barnacles,  at  the  sight  of  the  good    VP^  ^  "**  ■*  ■>■■*  pMiMi* 
things  before  him,  contrary  to  all  cal-    Mtnn  <C  tl     ' 
culation  sut  up  with  rouowcd  vigoar, 
aod  paoeed  ere  be  replied. 

"Why,  if  I  do  take  anj'thing  more, 
I  think  it  miut  be  a  small  slice  of 
this  mutton."'  __ . , 

Barnacles  helped  himself.  A  smalt  troilty ;  ssanlfa,  loaf  aaA  _ 
slice!  Why,  if  he  didn't  cut  away  Ups,  vidomly  tislitei  mt\ 
into  the  hind  quarter,  slice  after  slice,  '  '  '         '     *     ' 

till  he  had  snnk  a  r^ular  welL  Thea 
spooned  ont  the  gravy.  t'  hcU  1 "    Where  «mU  I  h 

"Give  Hr  Boniacles  the  currant    thatTOsoe?    Wk^y,  mtn^  ttMOa 

■       ■'  -    ■  -  MrtMM  *m 


bristles,  pdittag  onote^vviK* 
cat's  whisken— each  pirtiwlw  H* 
alaadiDg  aloDb  ad  bttriirtr  *- 
— '"-  tom  bi  ir — "—  --  •-  — 


hgita  ha  mH  ) 

c  ta  hte;  ^*^Un 


GiigbaD  i 

t'hcbl"    1 

thatTd 

Jelly.    Mr  Gingliaiii,  wo  ouc  that  to  taiy,  : 

▼on."  (WOM 

*' Plenty  moiu    at  j-our    aerriuc,  cant  be;  it's  iJ 

til,"  said  (iloghani;   "got  three  or  that?"  *— '^■— 

foiir  doien  jars.    AlwayB  bring  some  "An 

when  I  vi^  haadqniuters.    Got  it  in    — ^Mr  Wowiki,  s_. 

Berkley  Square.''  WUied  to  eumine  th«flm  «Ctb» 

Barnacles  now  sets  to  aguu,  ftcah  Soatiitf  franca;  InoM^ MfchiHiB 

as  when  lie  begaii.    What  powers !  of  leeennuBdallaD;  Jdmi  Ifeftan 

what   capacity!    what   deglutition!  and  fellows  ita  moTMwHa    ^n 

In  fhct,  it  was  sot  only  the  stomach  like  Ua  icquiiitaiDe  nrilr."    Am 

of  BaruKtaB  that  needed  filling.  And  ]oaiee—<^Mr  WowM,  a^  tkmtt 

that's  why  yon  sec  caniiT<<»oas  cada-  HrY— t  ymtrinii>,biit«|naUHC 

verouB  men  perftim  such  extzaot^'  aatanliBk     Hopt  at  as  4i^  iv 

nary  fbats  iritli  knife  and  fin-k.    Hot  yoo'lL  meet  Um   to  Amk  atBT 

their  stomaeh  merely,  tbeir^yston  is  qwutem." 

hnanr.  SoitwasnowwithBanaclsB;  '*Mr  B«mai 

and  ms  meal  was  ou  a  commensante  {dsaamf— oos 

seals.  He  was  redresdng  the  balance  By-thiatfanB 

of  bis  constitution  —  compensating  again  to  bel  tt 

preriooa  iuaniti<Ht.     When  a  man,  "Iha  taHt 
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as  much  of  botany  as  I  did  myself. 
Nrithcr,  1  remarked,  in  search  of  spe- 
clmeu'*,  did  be  visit  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  and  likely  places.     lie  jrene- 
rally  sou;;ht  those  points,  in  preference, 
where    the   troops    were  moving  in 
masses  ;  and  apparently  looked  mnch 
more  shaqily  after  the  movements  of 
the   army   than  after  bulbs.     Once, 
when  we  had   halted   at  a  viUap^e, 
which  stood  in  a  wide-spread  plain, 
ho  invite<l  me  to  ascend  the  turret  of 
the  church.     We  reai:hed  the  summit 
just  in  time  to  behohl  a  comical  spec- 
tacle. From  the  church  top  we  looked 
down  vertically  on  the  Phce^  or  ojwn 
area  of  the  village,  which  was  full,  at 
tho    moment,    of    soldiers — British, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish  ;  muleteers, 
camp-followers — men,  women,   chil- 
dren— a  motlev  multitude.    Just  at 
that  moment  a  fellow  rushed  into  tho 
midst,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
and  bearing  something  aloft  in  his  two 
hands.    It  was  a  bullock's  bladder. 
The  multitude  gathered  round  him, 
eager  for  a  promiscuous  game  of  foot- 
ball, which  he  soon  commenced  by  a 
kick  that  sent  the  bladder  sky-high. 
Football,    probably,  yon  have  seen 
played,  or  have  played  at.    lint  did 
you  ever  sec  it  played  by  four  or  five 
hundred  persons  at  once,  of  four  or 
five  different  nations,  and  you  looking 
right  down  upon  them  from  the  top  of 
a  church  ?   Each  was  eager  to  get  a 
kick  at  the  bladder ;  but  a  fixr  greater 
number  than  succeeded  got  kicks  on 


[Jne, 


their  shins.    It  was  a  storinj  sea  of 
heads.    The  shont  came  up  to  as.  No 
one   was  more   conspicnons  in  the 
throng   than    mj    Spanish  Capataz, 
whose  actirity  was  eqaal  to  his  bait 
Doing  stumpy  as  well  as  stout,  he  cot 
a  droll  figure  viewed  from  above,  ai^ 
with  sprawling    arms  and    legs,  he 
flung  himself  forward  with  a  flyin; 
leap,  and  a  kick  that,  if  it  missea  the 
blaidder,  was  seldom  expended  on  the 
air.  At  length  the  bladder  was  driven 
do^n  a  street ;  the  rush  foUowed  it, 
shouting;  the  market-place  again  be- 
came quiet ;  and  I  tnmed  to  addnu 
Mr  Wowski,  who,  like  myself,  I  sop- 
posed,  had  been  engaged  in  snrrejing 
the  tumultnons  scene  beneath.    Kot 
he.    Ensconced  behind  the  paiapet, 
where  no  one  conld  see  him  from  be- 
low, he  was  quietly  looking  in  ad- 
vance with  a  pocket-telescope,  as  if 
surveying   the   movements    <k   the 
troops.    On  my  approach  he  started, 
slapped  together  the  joints  of  his  giasB, 
and  liastlly  restored  it  to  his  pM^ 
where,  till  that  moment,  I  never  knew 
he  carried  one. 

Mr  Wowski,  highly  recommeoded 
by  letters,  receiv^  a  good  dMl  of 
attention.  To  Gingham  he  breogbt 
a  letter  from  Warsaw.  For  mv  own 
part,  I  saw  reason  to  donbt  whether 
ho  was  really  what  he  profiEssed  him- 
self. Two  or  three  th&gs  about  him 
struck  me  as  strange ;  and,  when  he 
spoke,  never  could  I  forget  the  voice 
at  the  river.* 


*  Having  described  in  this  ('haptcr  a  dish  introdaccd  to  oar  aeqaaiatanee  by 
Gingham,  I  must  here,  though  with  an  apology  for  di^ciusing  a  matter  of  tadi  im- 
portance in  a  note,  beg  leave  to  mention  another  diih,  which  I  also  partook  of  at 
Gingham's  table  while  residing  at  Bordeaux  in  the  subsequent  Aatnmn,  a  period  not 
included  in  tlio  present  narrative.  1  believe  the  dish  is  French  ;  a  boiled  tariMty 
cold,  with  jelly  sauce.  I  mention  it  with  a  degree  of  hesitation,  becante  it  is  not 
exactly  a  dish  for  our  climate,  nor  would  it  harmonise  with  the  genenl  eharaeter  of 
an  English  *<  Fpread."  The  turbot,  when  boiled,  should  be  kept  in  the  coolest  place 
you  have  got,  till  brought  to  table.  So  should  the  jelly.  It  is  a  dish  for  a  hauifidt 
warm  climate,  and  should  come  to  table  bondfidt  cold.' 

The  same  entrie  was  part  of  a  most  splendid  dinner  given  in  one  of  the  seaports  of 
southern  Europe,  by  some  French  to  some  British  naval  oifioors.  This  was  at  a 
more  recent  period,  — my  informant,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Tucker,  Chaplain  of  the  Boyal 
Navy,  who  was  one  of  the  guests  on  the  occasion,  and  whose  appromU  may  be  wMij 
deemed  definitive,  in  all  matters  of  taste.  In  the  discharge  of  his  proftaioiial  datiei, 
my  Rev.  friend  is  equally  distinguished  ;  and  should  the  authorities  think  fit  to 
appoint  a  nautical  Bif9hop— that  vi'lme  de$lhratum  in  the  service — ^he  is  their 
-  G.  Y. 
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and  hmtfelt  tliuki  to  heiven,  for 
hla  ^  but  mlracnlonB  deliTflraBce. 
CooMn',  roe«nwbile,  had  nuhed  tor 
■ome  nrandj,  which  he  kdmlDUtcnd 
with  mat  apparent  benefit. 

"  HadDt  we  better  take  700  to  the 
Dearest  cottage?"  aald  I.  "Hera's 
(Hie  at  hand." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Gingham,  gaap- 
Ing.     "  Get  Rie  into  the  cart." 

We  lifted  him  in.  C00W7  then  let 
down  the  tarp^'I"i  "^^  auiated  hts 


with  solemn  look,  and  an  ^ofantho* 
ritj,  Cooeej  got  down  from  the  cait. 

"It's  mB8t«r'8  vlshos,"  said  he, 
"  to  be  left,  list  fbr  a  few  minlts,  alone 
by  hls-self.'* 

Gingham  ere  long  made  his  ^i- 
pearaace,  shifted  and  dr; ;  and,  thoogh 
stlU  looking  shake;  and  exhaoatu, 
nmonnted  his  horse.  When  I  once 
■aw  him  falrlf  across  the  saddle,  and 
Jnat  as  we  were  about  to  proceed,  Z 
turned  with  vlndictire,  with  savage 


disapp^red.  Where  Gingham  had 
stood  there  was  now  a  small  race  Of 
nritt-fbllowing  rollers,  which  sabsided, 
below  the  ledge,  in  tnmnltnons  undn- 
lations  and  foaming  eddica,  aronnd  a 
daric,  deep  flssore  io  the  flood,  which 
jMped  like  a  grare.  Ha  I  Is  it  so  f 
The  hnogry  wstera  yawn  fiw  their 
rescned  prey,  and  brawl  forth  their 
disappointment  Id  alengthened  moan  I 
We  continned  onr  march. 

"  And  as  to  electricity,"  said  Ging- 
ham, reeoming  where  he  broke  off, 
"  it  may,  when  hail  is  generated,  be 
disengaged  by  the  process,  I  admit. 
,  Bot  that  It  Is  In  any  way  the  medinm 
of  prodaung  the  hail,  I  strennonsly 
deny.  Hail  Is  Bnfficiently  acconnted 
for  by  the  anpposition  of  a  current  of 
cold  ^  passing  rapidly  throngh  warm 
air  chained  with  vaponr;  and  the 
same  theory  will  solve  all  the  pheno- 
mena." 

To  which  theory  I,  not  being  so 
deep  Id  the  sntgect  as  Gingham,  urged 
no  oUections.  I  remark^,  howerer, 
that  Ur  WowsU,  professedly  a  man 
of  sdence,  manifested  not  the  least 
Interest  in  Uie  qnostion ;  did  not  w* 
pear  to  have  even  an  idea  on  tiie  sub- 
ject,  let  alone  an  opinion.  In  the 
late  critical  scene  at  the  ford,  thoi^ 
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^m 


as  (kr  at  tUpflmg  abodt,  riAUaft 

and  nttlBg  ia  tin  waj,  U*  MrfMnn 

waamvahMlde. 
We  krt  the  Uuto  botnM  now 


onr  dqartmntal  laWw.  Xhk  vis 
not  part  of  nj  regalar  do^  ;  bs6  « 
the  occadon  In  qniwtlosi  I  nertml 


inpy.  Annid  Oa  poat  oflea,  a  oot- 
tage  with  ■  front  catdai.  I  oadft 
bnt  admin  tke  AI%bM  ami  mIm 
exertkma  tomaat  the  geasal  maiitf 
of  the  armj,  hr  atrt^aad  MhalM 
the  ooBlMiti  of  the  ^1  wU  tte  km 
possible  delar.  Tba  whoto  lot,  mf 
three  or  four  bodnle,  had  btoa  AM 
ont  la  the  middle  of  the  HMW  « Iht 
earthiB  flora-.  Stmapmn,  ttm 
letten,oaeer»'  lettera,«ildlm^kf^ 
then  tb^  laj,  aad  thera  th^  wm 
left  to  lie.  In  the  aaaii—t  «■■ 
two  penoaa,  p«1i«pe  Itm^  te  ar 
pe»»agaa.  One  sat  <a  eaah  isdeiC 
the  bearth;  each  had  *!■■  ^m  a 
newspaper;  and  both  imn  cgnriil 
the newB &i)m Bn^aad.  Xmniimtw 
two  pende  wan  cwafcrtaMe  fa  vr 
lifb.  When  I  eateced,  aitthw  «t 
tbeu  raised  hto  eyes,  dr  took  ttvliiM 
notke.  Hmt  read  os.  It'' 
Still Owyread.    Im  ' 


fig  the  dqiartmental  lnlw.  Pamd 
fbr  a  reply — atood  eccpaetal.'  M 
length  one  of  the  UlnMrtaw  Mm 
fkvonred  me  with  an  ■«*——%  la  a 
tons  someirtiat  qnenloaa  Ooa^  aad 
without  looking  off  from  Ua  niidtag 
— "  Tltree  o'dock."  . 

"What,  aentlemenl"  OmmUIi 
"only  fbur  houra  hence?  WCjTt  ii 
this  rate,  hadn't  yon  batiar  aaj  tkrn 
o'dock  to-morrow?" 

So  thinking,  (not  sa^I^)  Iwalkal 
off.  Juntas  I  was  gdngtlBeeBeiAB 
had  not  spoken  rooe.  B*  Mhnrad 
me  out,  and  came  oa  waiUait  (747 

dde  down  the  path  towaIdt^ '~ 

gate.  I  realty  was  araea  a 
tanc7  he  was  demur  the  nolK 
me  to  the  entra 
wkeboed.  Am 
quarteis  to  "tti 
lifo"— It  waa 
began  to  dep 
wouldn't.    "Pri 


roTu  fgtBtrf 

desi^  ift  good  — »wi^, 
ment,  in  esMnAmfbt  Jwhwiii^ii 
gentility,  in  laytiiiig  thift  otmi 
a  dignMed,  rimpte,  mmI  lftwiM» 
acter.    Hraj^jninflyl    Hen,  1b 
hoose,   liTmg  t<wmer,  m 
togoUwr,  kind,  hnqpteiM^ 
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Ibadtiiem  every  night  for  my  bed-    th^hsmBoOtaf  to  bOMl 

Mows.    If  the  tnmblificatton  became 

intolerable,  I  had  only  to  mOTe,  and 

in  a  moment  all  was  hnahed.    When 

I  was  still,  they  stirred ;  bnt  when  I 

stirred,  they  were  stilL 

Our  last  halting  placo,  before  we 
ftraght  the  battle  of  Toolonse,  waa 
Grenade,  a  small  town,  or  large  Til- 
lage, a  few  leagues  below  the  soene  of  and  bdoVed,  resided 
oombaty  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Garonne.  Come,  ru  just  ffi?o  yon  a 
short  aeconnt  of  my  entertainment  in 
one  more  billet,  and  then  we^  msh 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight.  Approaeh- 
inff  Grenade,  with  the  min^^  mnlti- 
tade  that  follow  an  army,  I  was  met  by 
a  French  gentleman,  who  immediately 
addressed  me,  and  entered  into  con- 
rersation  like  an  old  aoqnaintanoe. 
That's  the  best  of  the  French.  Is 
five  minutes  we  were  intimate.  He 
was  a  tall,  hearty  fellow,  in  age  abont 
fire-and-twenty,  with  rosy  cheeks, 
corly  hair,  broad  shonlders,  and  pro- 
digiovs  development  of  the  poUrum.  of  him.  Th%  hudfy 
Begged  to  know  who  and  what  1  waa  meeting  af  friwds,  wliii  m 
—my  age,  name,  rank,  and  family,  reodonl  £ach  tpsated  tte 
Were  my  parents  liring?  Had  I 
brotkers?  A  sister?  Was  I  married 
or  nnmarried?  Had  I  any  inten- 
tk»0?  Ever  felt  the  tender  passion? 
What  was  my  pay  j>ar  MOM  f  Yili*- 
ton  or  Bonaparte,  which  did  I  eon* 


a  Tenerable  mollnry 
daughter,  three  struypfaur  wbl 
maniad,  with  km  Ufi^^ttlla lUUft of 
a  wife,  the  pet  of  the  iMoashaU— Cwa 
single,  of  iriMMB  mu  ftisad  van  tta 
semor.  There  tiiey  dwdfc  tofiftta^ 
in  domeatio  harme^  and  jiaaaa  Tet 
there  too,  in  that  tvaHpH  ^ivrfsHai 
sorrow  liad  fbnnd  an  airtnan*  A 
son  was  misslBg.  Ift  wm  tte  aid 
story ;  joti  eooldnt  ftovil  IfellMi^ 
Fhooa  m  tliDse  daja,  witlMMi  iMftoji 
it  a  hundred  timea  lupaitaii  Ha 
had  eotend  the 
119  one  kiww 


wiihmaikad  f^t♦f*^^T^ 
aa  tbondi  fhey  wm  ttaa  inft 
after  a  UMig aspantiaii.  tDbalairaf 
the  hooaa,  ^^madamat"  aivaaMBa  in 
yeaiB,  bat  shann  qniefc^  ckaaM^  ad 
oonTMsafale,   demanded 


aider  the  greater  general?  Eyer  reply  to  the  oft>fepealailaliin,niaiSij> 
fought  a  dad?  Were  the  Engliah  which  were  him,  tha  1? agMi  <Mr m 
merry  or  tn$ieit     How  did  I  like    the  French.     I  triad  to  atsaia  tt. 


«>  No,  »s*' said  evenr  Tiisa  il  toUs? 
^Madame  lua  Mked. 
must  reply.*'— M  Moat 
Iob^,^aald  I,  bowing  m 
touched  the  tablecloth ;  M  iM 
preseoea,  madama,  hwr  amIiiBUa 
withort  prspoasesuhm  7*  ififtmf^mf} 
This  compliment  addreasad  to  a'dlfli 
of  sixty-Ufa^  wiik  giif  Whia;  and 


the  French?  Bat  the  Frendi  ladiea ? 
Which  excelled  in  female  beairty, 
France  or  Engjand  ?  Been  in  many 
battles?  Was  I  Torrie  or  Onigge? 
Would  I  accept  of  a  biUet  in  his  si^ 
agef  Bj  this  time  my  inquisitiTO 
nicnd  hsd  tnmed,  and  we  were  walk- 
ing an  totether  towards  Grenade. 
On  our  aimal  there,  he  knocked  at 

the  door  of  a  great  stack  of  a  house  nothing  of  beauty  tiiit'ita 
in  the  market-place.  In  five  ndnutea  yon  lAk  of  covaa  say 
Sanehowas  nnzaling  a  feed  of  oats  in 
the  stable,  I  was  stropping  and  lather- 
ing in  an  elegant  bedroom,  and  my 
narrant  was  making  loye  to  Cookey  in 
the  kitchen.  The  ftet  is,  when  the 
news  axriTcd  that  the  English  ware 
walking  in,  my  new  Mend  £ui  walked 
ont,  toseenre  an  inmate  to  his  mind^ 
and  I  was  the  fortunate  hifiridnal. 

The  Parisians  ridicule  provinekds,    lighted,  raised  a  sbootaf 
and  so  do  tlie  Cockneys.    Bnt  let  me    and  madame  heneU^ 
um  both  Ciockneys   and  ParisianB,    twinkling,  made  her 


extrayagant,  and  perfbeCly  a«l 

pUm.    In  Eni^aadr  I  gni^  Ift  vorid 

be.    Bnt  thm,  hi  Fnass^ 

coaspHment  paid  is  a  ~ 

fined,  and  wheva  elvi^ft 

amongst  oursdyes,  is  alwiyt  j 

as  a  token  of  goodwill,  if 

with  Ikvovr,  and  recalfvd 

tade.    Theeomnany,  llihiaii  fcii^ 


miiutioDof  thektest  Euteni  toortbAt     trived  to  fpn  an  i_  .   

hu  Uaned  from  ibc  Encllsh  prwi  iiid     and  origiiiuitT  to  m  Mit^Mt  «MA  wi 
fbnnd  its  wa;  to  our  cntical  MDctQDi.     niUlj  deemed   f*^---"^---    — • 


MrAlbertSmith'^name.'irellkDOwii 
within  Moud  or  Baw-l>clld,  is  far  from 

nnfftmiliar  to  ■  large  circle  ofdircliers         , 

wjtlioiit  that  populous  circumrcrcnce.  tbat  Mr  Albert  Smitb  left  Melta  « 

We    cannot    affirm   tliat   we  have  an  Aogut  eraniBg  of  tlM 7«ar  IMI^ 

tead    all    bit   nmneroiu  worki,  but  bound  for  Cootfutbopto.    ItawHh 

witli    Bomo    of   them    we    are    ac-  tber  waaflne  Md  the  nsMB 

qnaiDted,  and  wenrc  disposed  to  tbioL  lake,  and  dierecoildbaiioii 

bim  one  of  the   most  amiable    and  appreheodon  of  aUpwraok  i 

pralsewortby  of  tbc  school  of  popular  tbe  craij  French  reHel,  wtunlait 

BDmorista  to  whicli  be  belongs.    Hie  voyage,  Utb  on  liren  or  nlOTif  ooMt^ 

Jokes  arc  invariabi?  good-bamoiired  this  waalntenledtol^  BstattM^ 

and  inoffeiisive— without   being   od  Bomewhat  licke^,  (^  tmt  aoimM 

Uiat  account  deficient  in  point.    lie  speed,  and  not  portlcnlwfy  daw  «t- 

doea  not  wrap  radicalism  up  In  fan,  as  tenutUj,  tbe  Interiw  acoonnMtallaM 

canning  grandmoiljcra  eoTelop  udcly  of  the  Scamandre  woo  I7  aa  ■» 

drags  with  marmalade;  nor  Iiaa  bis  bad.    AndlhocaUn  puwuMam' 

flow  of  gaiety  a  sonr  and  miwhievooa  eentod  an  annslnrmedhf  of  BMMi 

nndcr-corront.    Neither  does  he  be-  and  efaaraetere.    There  wtn  Avck 

long  to  the  gang  of  facetious  pbilan-  milliiien,  atriring  to  pui  AaHidTai 

thropistawhose  aympathies  areaoex-  off  aa  gorailMBeB,  u  tUaHytimA 

dnslvely  granted  to  tbe  indigent  and  iiotreaafroaith«8t  JUMa^tBMit^* 

miserable,  tbat  thej  have  nothing  left  liiiiiii  iif  Ifaiiiililiiii  Iiioiiiim.  nii  mIb 

but  gall  and  bitterness  for  those  of  priainf  Eo^Uuian  boat  npiH  ^Hf- 

their  fellow -creatures   who   wear  a  ding  moiketa  into  Hmoij,  a  jww 

decent  coat,  and  haio  tbe  price  of  a  Iriu  officer  who  hod  onlm  m  m 

dinner  Id  its  pocket.    A  gentleman  of  commisakn  in  the  BritUi  aarnn  to 

most  versatile  ability,  he  is  by  turns  campaign  with  Bern  and  EoHiMk,iai 

dramatist,  journalist,    essayist,  na-  whomnatliaveviiT«datUidBllM^ 

turalist,  novelist,  correspondent  of  a  tion  jost  aa  the  war  reaciied  IM  mtL 

London  paper,  critic  of  the  ballet,  a  There  waa  also  Hr  Soidndfli^  a>ta- 

writer  of  songs  and  a  manufacturer  of  telligent   Greek    ixonaaor   tkm   O 

bnrleBque.   Such  a  host  of  occupations  1I111111I1  iiiMinl|i|iiiilljijiiihlll  mjfclMa 

natnrally  entaUs  the  necessity  of  a  after  twenty  yean' idiaeiwi^  ■>!«■' 

little  relaxation  ;  and  accordingly,  in  dry  persona  nnnamed)  I 

the  summer  of  last  year,  Ur  Smith  twenty  in  all,  and  Ifr  Bl         . .    _ .   , 

laid  down  his  pen,  shook  the  sawdust  who,  we  ventnre  to  uj,  wWaot  thai 

from  bis  buskins,  and  started  for  the  least  active  and  ei 

Mediterranean.    As  for  as  Ualta  we  the  tedium  of  m 

have  not  ascertained  how  it  fared  with  slow  steamboat,  ai 

him.bntofhlssubeeqnentproceedings  extremely  anmsiE 

he  has  informed  us  in  avolame  which  fellow-passengera 

we  had  little  Idea  of  reviewing  when  logs.    TiavelllDg 

first  we  learned  its  expected  appear-  the  world,    wlHii 

ancet  bnt  whose  peroaai  has  convinced  care   for  loxniiei 

DB  tbat  it  deserves  snch  brief  notice  as  acroas  the  Alpa 

the  crowded  state  of  our  pages  in  shoulder,  then  a  i 

these  bnay  days  will  permit  us  to  be-  Genoa  to  Naples, 

atow  npon  it.    We  have  already  im-  the  smooth  when  i 

^ied  onr  Ofonion  that  it  tabes  a  skil-  tbe   rough,  raadil 

nl  hand  to  write  an  amusing  book  on  sleeping   aometimi 

M  hackneyed  a  text  as  a  visit  to  Con-  want  of  a  bed,  ^ 

Mantinome.  Mr  Smith  has  surmonnt-  aforesaid  fbr  t 

adthedlSlcnltyinaneasyandDatnral  seems  to  have  a 

maimer;  and,  whilst  telling  things  whole  of  his  ran 

Jaat  as  they  appeared  to  him,  without  travelling  compani 

^ftctation  or  adornment,  he  has  con.  good  hmnoori  and 


pallet— lUm;   »Ji   Mr  good,'    cii^d 


*■  The  pmrtlei  ware  InmuJiatcl;  togtgti 


Scamudn  mi  toM  tk^f  ^ 

~*iTiot(ii~<i'ADg1etemilAtliinti,l«n        '  IlwuTvrdMHBl  Id  btsOfe— 

par  EliM  PolielvoDopalaa  et  Yuf  Ad-  ta  b*  toU  IM  a<  Ind  I  Mtr  rfa>> 

ftaopolo^'  ikanted    uothn,  ftll   la   i 

biMtb.    I  flop;  lfa«  amu  bom  th«:«u> 

ht  gftTina,  be  tb«r  wer*   Bubh  mm  hMMnnnal 

«M  oaBld  lamaBbti.  tmlM km  *•  C*  «■  ^m&f^tiwmwti 

•"Yw,iiri  good  hotel,' uid  hltow.  nWihfcWiM,  "•^"'^.  'H'Tr"-'  — 

MsloD.    '  Look  in  Mumj,  lit—ptga  24  gM»l  1m  ptt  I  (mU  anmly  fMMal* 

— th«Ts,iIi;  here.iir;  look.eiil'  mndftiMnAm  Ite  OMa— tk^lh» 

■"  Who  belieTM    Momj  r  uked  »  diitMt  Bmjaa^-ti  wUA  I  ted  «lr 

ftnow  in  plain  clothes,  wtth  %  BtEong  baud,  in  tM  I^raot  Mal^  •■  ■  Mart* 

Irfihaconit.  pIaM,bsinldowBOiiMVj«ai^idMat|* 

"•YoBmFDld.iflMpat  jonr  hwuels  oamattan— wu  Mtoal^  wAttSflHi 

IboHudbeok/nplHdsBOthei."  iliiiirtHmnT  nf  HiiitnmiF** 

B;  coaaidmUs  dUpIar  C  mmUl       Tte  tewaUwif  miiT^iM  M 

•ndpbyricU  energy,*  few  of  tlwpM-  at—jtaa  nfOui.  \li»mttf- 


lien,'*! 
MtOe 


aViHraqlA,t 


gataedthe  (]nijot  thcl'imu.  Oro^i 

*i«p  was  written  on  the  ahnttcf  of  a  won 

Eittj  coffce-bonee,  and  a  imart-look-  w*  e: 

g Albanian stemed op, udinoffend    boar  _   _.  _   _. 

Us serricee  in  excellent  EnglU.    He  bostUag,  bwM^  «■■!■;.   _ 

ludUTediaLradoD,  be8^:waa  a  Tlumauaoecraptr^afhMigMHk 

sitUect  of  (laeen  Vtctmia,  and  bad  wd  of  (be  wdl-kacHn  boa  oT  tt* 

the  hononr  of  being  set  down  in  Uor-  tob^MrfM^  OMMd  a  tOrawM^ 

lar.pagoSS.    With  audi  nemiunea-  the  deatao,  «aa  «( iiba»aiMMW 

datiina,whoooiildrafiMetbenddaiK«  Smith  to  good  Bngllib. 

Of DemetriPomtMii?    NotHrSmith       -     - 


. ahabby _  . 

cent  cab-stand,  and  started  ea  their  ft«U«a» . 

bot  and  dust;  road  to  Athens,  thence  ,  "   ^,^,'''^*?*  **J**  "•" 

about  fire  miles  distant.    Then  they  ^i*?*.^ '..'.»***•. :L-- ■_-'_-■       j 

kilIedtheUons,atequiuceices,bonght  .  ,  .*m?y?—  »■;;■■■■■  ^^"'g!      ^ 

Latakia  tobaSs),  dined  at  the  Hotel  ^il'iii   ii^i-  »ii    iTSmm     ■3?       ^ 

d'Orient  A   FAnglaue,  with   Harr^  huS,iIr;lk«^tUiL  Tlijlhaiawa  *r 

■anceand  pole  aie,  off  English  plates  "'HowMnehUitf  adMi^Aarvr 

and  dishes,  and  pulled  on  board  apun  putr. 

atnight,  to  the  tone  of  Jim  0«w,  "'staphsteM;  MpUi**» hatha <f 

plared  bj  an  AngMed  violin  In  one  aiewswilMt.<rii>iliiiu*ifti|J>i^W 

ofue"grog'B-Bbops"  aforesaid.   At  hadBothaaidlbalntpriM.              . 

five  In  tho  morning  sleep  was  at  an  "'  A^yt/^mkoimimltlmliU^ 

end,  thanks  to  tke  clanking,  stamp-  **^- 

Ing,  and  bawling  (Don  the  steamer's  ,     .  "f , 

deck,  and  Ur  SmlS  left  the  cabm,  to  ^""^^J 

Kconnoitre  and  breathe  firesb   air.  J?,nEa 

Some  deck  passengers  had  come  on  ^  k^^ 

board  «t  Atbeu ;  am<»g8t  others,  a  _bgT  th 

poor  Albanian  family,  bound  to  ftnyma  "'Ki 

' — ick  figs.    They  were  miserabla,  *  >  it  i 

ea-qdiited  lowing  people,   bnt  ahMtty 


]1  OudcDi,  a  f«i*  fcan  ago,  did  not 
dlfl^  noTB,  wh*D  Tleired  ia  front  horn 
tka  gallerj  and  behind  from  Ih*  i'lHy 
lUUe  alleri  bordtring  the  liTcr.  Tht 
miMrabls,  nurow,  ill-|iaTed  thorough- 
bn  did  not  pnucnt  one  rcdafming  r>a- 
tare  —  ctcd  of  piclureic|ng  dntrintu. 
n«  roadiTij  irai  pared  with  all  uTti  of 
ragged  itoNM  Jainmeil  down  together 
without  anfipHd  to  level  inrikca;  and 
•BCQmbefca  with  dead  rate,  nieloD-riiidt, 
doge,  niga,  brickbats,  and  rubbiah,  that 
had  hllcB  through  the  mulea'  baskela,  aa 
thaj  t<^«d  along  it.  The  boiues  wera  of 
wood  —  old  and  ntlea  ;  and  bearing 
traces  of  haling  been  anoe  paiatad  red; 
nera  wu,  eiidentlj,  nerer  any  attempt 
■ade  to  olean  them,  or  their  windoire 
or  doorwBji,  Here  and  there,  where  a 
baiUing  bad  beeu  bumt.  or  bad  tumbled 
down,  2l  the  ruina  remained  *a  tbej  had 
Ulen.  Eren  the  better  claaa  of  honaes 
iMd  an  nnoarsd-for,  mouldj,  plagoe-im- 
bned,  deeajing  look  about  them  ;  with 
nin;  latticei  instead  of  wlndowi,  on 
na  upper  stories,  and  dilapidated  shnt- 
ton  and  doora  oa  the  ground-Soon." 

It  will  have  occurred  to  mtay, 
■cqntunted  with  the  fcenea  portrftyed, 
to  cxclain),  whcu  gaEing  opon  the 
bright  pictnres  of  a  David  Roberts,  a 
Leopold  Robert, QraViIIamIl,"'\Vhat 
a  deal  of  dirt  is  liidden  under  all  that 
ga;  colouring  I"  It  ivill  not  do  for  the 
artist  to  look  too  closely  into  the  de- 
taiU  of  sonthcTQ  clean!ine«a  and  do- 
mestic economy  ;  he  must  elevate  his 
subject  and  wash  oS  the  dirt,  or  at 
least  palot  over  it.  Constantinople 
most  be  viewed  as  a  panorama,  not 
investigated  as  if  for  sale.  If  he 
wonld  preserve  the  enchantment  nn- 
t»9lcen,  the  spectator  mast  keep  bia 
distance,  as  from  a  pictnre  painted 
for  distant  effect.  If  he  will  not  do  - 
this,  if  curiosity  impels  him  onwards, 
let  him  make  up  his  eyes  and  olfic- 
'  tories  to  a  cmel  disappointment.  A 
ndnute  ago,  fairyland  was  spread 
before  him ;  he  Lands,  and  stnmbles 


»U8  pi 

lag  to  that  qnadniped,  _,„. 

Cttrlstendom,  abominable  In  Consttn- 
tlikople.  Having  once,  be  Infbrma  m, 
Iwan  geverdy  Utten  by  a  honnd,  and 
kaving,  moreover,  seen  several  per- 
ttma  ale  of  hydrophobia,  he  enter- 


canlne  race,  or  at  Umt  «f  aaflfa  tt  it* 
sneclmena  u  pwl  thiualvfl*  «llk 
slavering  mootka,  '"*——*  ^jeL 
gnttnral  vella,  aod  Udoi  raggad  aad 
bloody.  NoifftUtbtfagOaialitBal 
appeanuiw  and  bearinc  of  th»  ol^tT- 
tuonsand  pngnaeiaBa  and  •tarring 
CDiB  that  la&at  tbo  atnaU  tt  Oa 
Turkish  capital,  Jlr  Soiitfa.  kad  ka 
been  a  nervoaa  panaa,  woald  hsia 

paased  ratlur  ■'   ""   " "^ 

In  Conal 
lanteniL 
jagg«dil. 
weaponi  of  i 
his  wandarinp  BMMt  001 
almost  aa7  boar  of  the  al 
the  flltik-itmwn  aad 
streets.  His  first  bttrodaatka  ] 
these  pleasant  animals  waa  aakalac; 
and  tmly,  compared  to  their  qmsK, 
a  German  ftog-swaira  or  a  «hng 
party  ^  CluistmsB  walta,  laa^ga 
of.ttaand 


-To  My  that  It  aUiha  iliij  JiM 
Koiagto  8wltUsM  —  aM^iar>a 
been  k^  on  tbo  oaastaiS  hai^  Mi 
pitted  agiiut  the  yalpliw  aais  omaB 
tha  eaiti  In  Londooj  ti^  Mfl]  ban 


lOTaMtiat.     Dawabt- 


ooarBMniMlyi  at 
d    ooff-kaHlai 


thonaanddop  that  an  aald  t»  MMiaR 
ConsUatino^  sfpsaMd  HMpA  la  4n 
matt  sMifo  axtoimlaatlMM  WkoAaqi 
wHtoatamomMfi  mimtlia,  Ibsji^ 
ing,   howBag,  baiUajb   aiaallsi,   aal 

iiiiii1liig.iiiinll iilTaliiaiialftip 

and  eoatianDna  evan  wnadfas  tti  Min 
of  frogi  beBomsi  iritaa  heard  ill  a  ^^ 
tanM.  For  hen*  dwi*  waa  ■■  fadL  I 
want  to  aleai^  and  woka  aaafes  t  aad  wlBli 
with  my  windows  open,  I  ksaii  tta  aama 
tnmnlt  going  on  ;  nar  was  It  aU  da^ 
break  that  aoylUng  1{ 


The  traces  of  tl 
bats  are  ^ainlyd 
miming.  Thna 
in  the  andre  cai 
have  lost  ^yes,  i 
collw  of  the  little 
OS  tbeir  Dnfbrtni 
bear  the  soanof 
Theiy  keqi  an  aed' 
hones  ana  ctmdi 


|0U  nude,  and  ofereiytiDt—fron  the    iwtllhb 


'J^fZlSi 


fi=a 


dtogether  in  great  alarm  and  litMwjl , —  ___ 

ue  moat  gnuxTol  atUtades,  whilst  a  CbartU  waa  h  i»ad  am  . 

abawled  and  jewelled  Tork  acaos  tfaair  ■"■■ 
perfectiona  with  UceotioDa  eye,  asd       Ur  AOart  SUA  k 

eotuta  Mid  into  the  palm  of  a  tmea.  hard-hMrtadnrMB,  aid 

lent  dealer  in  hnmait  fltth.    Noneof  npaat  of  m&Im  Mt  b 

u  bnt  hare  bami  nainfDllr  aSMed  mb«  pUOaM  BatttMC-tet 

brnpcMentttiou,  £otli  pnnted  and  >»  oonlinM  to  tU  at  tfes 

mcuaal,  afwUps  and  maDaclea,  M-  aiticIeaoravEMnaoBai,- 

und  taanAi  and  striped  sbonldeis,  tnUyawnloeH  awltoaw 

kaeellnK  negroea  and  barbarooB  task-  the  Seenad.  (not  hta  uf  Alfe 

maBl«s,wherebrtendv-boaTtedgen-  a  CoHtaattooiila  ctaeoMj  » taoHt 

Uenen  are  raored  to  tmbatum  Utair  Mkwrfcr  iBbMoc  Iheiianllii  !■». 

podceta,  and  philanthropical  ijHiff  of  (put  off  ^DkUk  '■■—■—  al  Ci^ 

excitable    nerre,    oreriooking    the  tow.    AflvthedniLttaiMkaid 

miieiT  tbat  is  often  clow  to  tkdr  adaltar  an dkpOMl  <C  '*IMaav 

doon,  an  set  sewing  flana^  tor  flzeoatkaa  aow,"  qaodi  It— ah^ 

nraote  blacks.    We  hare  aU  sem  "enlrSag 

this  sort  of  thing,  and  hare  beeo  in-  tbv  oat  i 

tereated   and    tonched   aoeoidin|jlj.  where  Dtaa 

But  Ur  Smith,  In  the  moat  imfeeBng  badj  la  lal  I 

manna',  robs  ns  of  onr  IQsdona,  ao  BoaeHwaa 

br,  at  least,  as  SmTina  «  Constaa-  waanthv 

tlDOTde  are  concerned.    In  the  slare-  expiaaaB. 

market  at  the  Utter  place—when  prmd  to 

Uackg  oniy  are  exposed,  the  Circaa-  *>w  tha  m 

sian   and   Georgian   beantles  being  aeaa^  m 

secluded  in  tho  dealers'  honsea-^  Uttle^  t»  I 

anfred  at  the  conclusion  that  the  At  that  tin 

aaattofH  ho  saw  wrapped  in  their  beaa  an  e: 

blankets  and  cronchine  in  comers,  nM. 

and  in  whom  sense  and  feellne  were 

eridently  at  the  ybtj  lowest  ebb,  had 

mnch  bettor  chance  of  ench  happiness  _, 

aa  tber  were  capable  of  e^jOTing,  If  nw, 

sidd  as  slaves  than  If  left  to  th^  own 

savage  resources. 

"  I  ihoold  b«  rerj 

mn  uniiiBt  any  proper  muuawiui  >«■  .       -,. —  ^  -.--.r     _--  i-  ■  —  . — 

•nbjiirt,  bnt  I  do  hDii»U7  b<Jk^  that  If  £»»",*•*?  "*  ,S"  .5«flii** ' 


'ere       m^l  Botfdi  ai  rtliwiaf  m^mt 

oad    DnBetri,«^Ut9N7eU«thaifc«iHr 

itm    dsfln  dlBBbsal,BadialAa4l«ira 

"    raw,  M  pM«  to  «■  9m^  ate 

Ani lh«r  tUak psigle anSwa  GS« 

dnwM/lB  flw  niial l&toSt 


bettor  chance  of  snchhappineto  ilij  Is  rtta^liiiii.  awl  fal  l^m  M 
pM«  to  *m  9i^& 
tUakpsigleantoMa 

TaoM  be  ray  sortj,"  he  »;«, "  to     '*'■»•*''"  t^jt^f^tC^ 
BniBBt  >DT  proper  ftelinn  OB  tba     ^»*»..'*«  l*^?*  *?*  »*  .•■ 


idohDii»U7b«ii^that)f  S^,*»™'«,2".a?ffii**B- 

rlfht-BindflduBM     won      tbam    thw  "^  ~,ff!  ™ '**'*"*■  "■■■* 

ereatnrea,  and  told  that  thalr  lot  wu  SaBBwittlrteoToaBtohia^ 

io  become  the  property  of  oiherB,  and  KotidagllkefnTCl  to  ttBdpitf^ 

work  in  retam  fbr  fMd  and  lodgins^  diee  aad  rauanoe.     Penda  sa  na 

he  wonld  oome  to  tto  oonelneion  it  was  j«t  to  adopt  ^nat  mSSma  «f  «* 

iSL'Il'.u''.!'"i'.*?;:  .■■-■;.■.«.•  East   TtT than  who  mdC  ten 


The  truth  ii,  Out  tho  'Tirtaoni  indlg-     ^^ 
aatlon'   ride  of  the  qneation  boldi  ont     ^^^^- 


gmder  opportanittes  to  an  aothor  tor     ^"n^T™TS  ""T!" 

iaewiiting  than  tho  practical  ftct.    Bat     '"""^  ™  **"  "»  ^  . 

this  itTle  of  eomporition  ihonld  not  a^  '*V  I*  bOtoO  and  i«ad  MX. 

wan  h«  ImpUeitlr  reliod  upon.  I  knew  ■        *  Tm^" 

ana  *riw  wae  mid,  by  certain  isTiowt  nniikei  iHii  I 

and  litemr erifiMf,  to  be'aoMatnnof  Io  b*  Mdy  i 

lsi|e  nmpathlee  fbr  the  poor  and  op-  strike  jm. 

ptMMd/becasMhewTOtstoiuUBgihiiin  dsnPHW 

alMBt  Iben;  bat  who  would  almBe  Us  tiaTolll^  an 

wih,  aad  bmtillj  treat  his  eUIdren,  and  ihifiotSm,  I 

Aaiasi  biB  ftmilf,  and  (hen  go  aad  drink  piaetkial  aeq 


SOSTAQ  AXS  THI  O 


Opera  Hodm  diugi«Ml)l7'    pravaltnt    ftrni^* 

Mded  agtlntt  itscir,  and  that  Enrope,  wh  Ib  s  ttata  of  nroHla. 

iiielo4r  and  mce  were  abont  to  take  With  wbom  tba  bdt  Jar  wt  Inr 

Ai^t  flram  the  bottom  of  the  Har-  not,  aad  Httt*  o«nd:  all  Out'  OH^ 

market  to  the  top  of  the  Garden.    In  cerned  ■  wi>  tha   lilnJiiMiil  feet 

onr  qnalltj  of   determined    foea  to  lliir  Cliii  jiliHiiHB  iif  lliii  iwiJii  'fciilai 

■ODeoessarf  changes  and  tbeorctleal  mnltttsdo,  ymormm  pn%  mmmm,  waa 

nlbnni,  we  received  the  Intelligeoce  wabmij  tadnafend.      tt  ii  pn^r 

nmtMly,  and  so,  we  have  reason  to  notorinu  that,  wiA  vary  nm  aaa- 

iMlieTB,  did  that  very  condderaUe  tiou,  pnftMoaal  TOtMlM  at  m 

■eotlon  of  the  London  and  orOTlDcial  UnaM  an  mm  Mom,  and  Ottndt 

ptibUo  Into  whose  anonal  calcnUtioDs  deal  with.    Palotan  an  Maaid 

ofreflnedeDjoymentatboItalianOpera  nii| 

largely  enters.    Without  gtrfos  Into  — 
the  merlta  of  the  dispute,  wbich  ap 

to  thia  lioor  wo  have  never  heard  Barbi^  md 

deariv  eladdated,   we    ptalnly  dis-  meata    Q1I7 

cemea  one  thing— namely,  that  ttiere  of   the    ''— 


was  discord  in  the  opeoiitic  camp; 
that  harmony  had  abandoned  Ita 
fovomrite  aboae ;  that  managers,  mn-    npoa  no 


lavoanu)  auoue  ;  iiiai  mBDagBcs,  ma-  apaa  uu  bwb  imwuj.  wi  ■■ 
ticians,  singers,  and  daocers,  were  eUtle  to  gidde;  Int,  oc  d-a 
drawing    different  ways:    in  short,     whose  0  *  ~* 


*  Rouim'i  degpenle  idlenen  and  habits  of  pnoatl 
more  than  on*  oootBion  ptnMnal  rati^t  wai  mgrtad  I 
bit  engageuenta.  Thns,  at  Uilao,  aantlnels  w«m  plaea 
allowed  him,  nntil  he  had  eompUted  an  opoa  of  wUeh  tl 
in  rtbaanal.     Batbftja,  the  etlsbral«d  iitpnnrio,  k^  t 


)  iDiig-pramiwd  opera  of  Otello.   Rei 


aananr,  to  Roi^iii  let  to  work,  and,  with  hfa  aiaal  Au 
tlon  M  the  score,  headed  Introdurioiu,  lUa  was  traaaail 
same  erenlng  Rouini  applied  for  it  again,  on  pntszt  el 
another  MS.  reached  Barb^a,  inMribed  CbeatW  It  lb 
eimTlBt,  and,  tn  like  maiuMr,  w*i  re-demanded  fbren 
nibbed  Ilia  handi  at  finding  that  these  rerlakws  did  net  d 
page  after  page  of  eopj,  to  the  extent  of  a " 


H  lilce  to  go  diitraoted  when,  on  appljing  to  the 


Then.  OQ  appljing  to  the  em 
all  that  had  been  ewagewd. 


fbond  the  introdaction  w  ..__ 

and  tio  between  Rotaini  and  the  theatre,  and,  at  eaAit 
poser  had  headed  it  with  ■  diflbrent  title.  llM  tiait  11 
autheatie.  The  ume  itory  Is  told,  at  greater  kaglfa,  sb 
In  one  of  Alexander  Damaa'  Tolume)  of  Italian  tonTelUai 
erer,  tbnnd  compeneation  in  Rosgini*s  rapidity  br  Us  pv 
did  set  to  woA,  he  got  orer  the  paper  at  a  gallof  ]  an 
minnte,  hie  fbrlility  and  inrentton  were  wondsrfld.  8oh 
composed  on  the  ipar  of  the  moment,  and  in  limillilsw 
Di  laM  PalpUi  ia  one  of  these.  Hit  dinner  hmr  was  ■ 
wall  by  nnient  aollaitations,  he  one  day  sat  down  lo  eem 
titat  the  Maatro  was  realljr  about  to  work — no  TSry  eon 
bead  in  at  the  door,  and  ventured  a  supposition  that  be  I 


impcMed.   DitanaPt^pU. 
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Madamt  Satitag  and  ike  Opvm. 


[jtai, 


loredly,  bnt  a  very  limited  portion 
of  the  English  middle  cUsses  that  can 
ftally  enter  into  and  enjoy  the  spirit 
of  French  plays.  >Vlien  the  manage- 
ment injudiciously  changed  the  sys- 
tem, which,  one  would  thmk,  must 
•nrely  have  answered  its  purpose  as 
well  as  that  of  the  public,  and  gave 
indi£ferently  sung  comic  operas  in- 
stead of  well -acted  Tandevilles, 
dramas,  and  ptiiUs  comedies^  popu- 
larity and  audience  dwindled.  Itwaa 
no  longer  good  of  its  kind.  People 
idll  not  be  persuaded,  for  any  length  of 
time,  that  a  star  and  a  bundle  of  sticks 
compose  a  theatrical  comnany  worth 
Uatdiing  to.  We  may  take  another 
imtance,  still  nearer  home.  Under  the 
management  of  Vestris  and  Mathews, 
and  in  spite  of  a  deplorable  absence 
of  yentilation,  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
has  for  many  months  past  be«i 
nightly  full  to  the  roof,  whilst  nearly 
erery  other  London  manager  has  been 
wofdly  grumbling  at  the  state  of  his 
benches  and  treasury.  It  is  not  that 
the  performances  at  the  Lyceum  haye 
been  of  a  yery  high  dass;  but  of 
their  kind  they  haye  been  good,  the 
company  pulls  well  together,  and 
there  is  acertain  spirit  and  originality 
in  the  conduct  of  the  theatre.  And 
here,  whikit  ayoiding  comparisons 
with  any  particular  theatre  to  which 
they  might  be  unfayourable,  we  are 
yet  led  to  remark,  that  an  utter  want 
of  orighiality  is  one  of  the  chief  and 
most  lamentable  present  characteris- 
tics of  the  London  stage.  Such  a 
monotonous  set  of  imitatoni  was  surely 
neyer  beheld.  They  all  follow  each 
other  in  a  string,  like  the  boors  after 
Dummling*8  precious  goose.  Unfor- 
tunately the  golden  feathers  become 
dross  in  thcur  grasp.  If  one  makes  a 
hit,  forthwith  the  others  copy ;  with- 
out pausing  to  reflect  whether  the 
noyelty  was  not  the  principal  charm, 
which  will  eyaporate  on  repetition. 
Thus,  last  Christmas,  at  the  theatre 
ahready  referred  to,  a  fairy  spectacle 
of  extraordmary  beauty  was  brought 
out,  and  "ran,"  as  the  phrase  is,  an 
unusual  number  of  nights,  long  out- 
Hying  most  of  the  yery  middling  pan- 
tomimes and  holiday  entertainments 
elsewhere  produced.  Easter  came,' 
and  behold!  half-a-dozen  other 
theatres,  taking  their  cue  from  the 
Jnckj  Lyceum,  came  out  in  the  same 


line.     AmbilioQi  _ 

decoration,  wholesale  ^itte.  .aad 
many-colonred  flies, daued  tnem 
in  all  directiona.  ^if  yoor  wmm 
were  as  fine  as  yoor  ftatasn,"  said 
the  crafty  fox  to  the  ehaese-beaiing 
crow,  ^^  iHiat  a  bird  tou  woidd  beF* 
Were  your  taste  equal  to  jcmMamif 
managers  of  tiie  London  th 
what  an  improyement  then 
be  in  your  receipts  I  Tow 
boxes  and  yoor  oask-boxes  wiNdd 
alike  be  lepleniahed ;  and  jon  wrndd 
no  longer  unre  a  prolcxi  to  indilips 
in  nndignifled  wailings  abost  wvitof 
enoonragement  to  nattte  talcnl 
preferenoe  giyen  to  foreSgRsnii  and 
the  other  qneralons  eonmenplaoea 
with  which  the  public  is  periodlei]^ 
bored. 

To  retom,  howeyer,  to  tlie  OpenL 
As  we  haye  already  obserrea,  luxmt 
four  yean  ago  its  proepechi  wem 
bad.  Discord,  the  Awgimiisr  of 
dissolnlion,  had  smutted  itself  !i  tte 
Greea-^oom.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  artists  wlio  Itaraoaft 
yean  had  been  the  chief  pBlan  cf 
that  stage  abandoned  it  te  a  liml 
establishment  With  the  flnr  lumds 
who  stuck  by  the  old  sfato,  it  seemed 
scarcely  possibto  to  make  a  flgfaiL 
But  at  the  most  gloomj  wanint, 
when  all  seemed  desperate,  a  nod 
genius  came  to  fhe  nscne.  One 
Swede  pioyed  more  than  aaa  eqpd- 
yalent  for  half-a-doaen  Itdiaas,  and 
impending  min  was  replaced  fagr  M- 
umjriiant  success.  London  pieiented 
the  singular  specta6l»-4mpraoedent- 
ed,  we  belieye,  in  any  ctsptm  of  two 
enormous  theatres  siawltMieonaly 
open  ibr  the  rmesentatioo  of  Italian 
operas.  How  it  fines  with  the  mora 
modem  establishment,  we  have  no 
positiye  knowledge.  Not  too  well, 
we  fiBar,  Judging  from  the  balance- 
sheet  of  a  recent  lessee,  flhcnld 
the  experiment  snoceed,  the  pnUio 
will  doubtless  be  the  fldnfln.  We 
shall  be  slad  to  learn  ttaftalithiiye 
and  flounsh ;  but  meanwUle  we  are 
particulaiiy  pleased  to  find  tiiat  ibe 
moro  andent  temple  of  masie  and 
dance,  endeared  to  us  by  long  habit, 
old  assodations,  andnncihei^eiymeli 
has  risen,  at  theyefymooMntiAeo 
ill-omened  prophets  predlctod  ito  ftU, 
to  as  high  a  pitch  of  oacsilsnee  wb^ 
witUn  our  recollection,  it  ever  attain* 
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Madame  Soniag  and  tite  Opera, 


[ji 


Imperial  Opera  of  Pra^c— a  theatre 
to  which  immortality  is  secured  by 
the  first  performance  of  the  Nozze  di 
Figaro  and  the  Clemenza  di  Tito  hav- 
ing taken  place  within  its  walls. 
From  a  recently  published  and 
authentic  sketch  of  Madame  Sontag's 
professional  life,*  we  extract  an  ac- 
count of  her  entrance. 

**  If  nothing  was  wanting  in  courage, 
natural  gifts  of  voice,  and  intellectual 
power,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  as  regards 
the  height  of  her  person  there  was  a 
WiaHcamento  of  several  inches.     But  the 
stage-manager  was  not  oblivious  of  the 
means  by  which  the  Greeks  gave  altitude 
to  their  scenic  heroes  and  heroines ;  and 
the  little  prima  donna,  to  whom  was  as- 
■igned  for  her  d^lut  the  principal  female 
Mrt  in  a  trantdation  of  the  favourite 
ihrench  opera  Jean  de  Parti,  was  sup- 
plied with  enormous  cork  heels.    There 
was  a  time,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV., 
when  an  inch  and  a  half  of  red  heel  was 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  mar- 
quis, or  of  a  lady  of  sufficient  quality  to 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  roy- 
alty.   On  the  occasion  of  the  dibut  of 
Heuriette  Sontag,  four  inches  of  vermil- 
lion-coloured  cork  foreshadowed  the  rank 
of  the  little  lady,  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  most  absolute  mimic  queens  of  the 
lyrical  world,  and  afterwards  a  real  and 
much  respected  countess.      When   the 
singer  who  enacted  the  pompous  senes- 
*ohal  in  the  opera  of  Jean  de  Paris  came 
forward,  and  said^  Mt  is  no  less  a  person- 
-age  than  the  Princess  of  Navarre  whose 
,  arrival  I  announce  !'  the  applause  and 
laughter  was  universal.    When  the  little 
prodigy  appeared  on  her  cork  pedestal, 
the  house  re-echoed  with  acclamations. 
As  the  business  of  the  stage  proceeded, 
the  auditors  found  there  was  no  longer 
any  indulgence  necessary  on  the  score  of 
age,  but  that  there  were  claims  on  their 
admiration  for  a  voice  which,  for  purity, 
peculiar  flute-like  tone,  and  agility,  has 
never  been  surpassed.    The  celebrated 
tenor,  Gerstener,  that  night   surpassed 
himself,  finding  he  had  to  cope  with  the 
attraction  of  a  new  musical  power.  Many 
nights  successively  did  she  thus  sing  the 
Princess  of  Navarre,  with  increasing  suc- 
cess, to  crowded  houses.    Her  next  part 
was  one  far  more  difficult — that  of  the 
heroine  in  Paer's  fine  opera,  Sargin,  But 
"the  capital  of  Bohemia  was  not  long  to 
retain  her.    The  Imperial  court  heard  of 
her  extraordinary  success,  and  Henriette 
Sontag  was  summoned  to  Vienna,  where 


she  appeared,  tht  Ttry  MXl 
the  German  Opera." 

Fraiilein  Sontaf  hid  not  been  long 
in  the  Austrian   coital   when  the 
eccentric  DomeDico  Baribtfiift,   thm 
lessee  of  La  Scala,  the  Sen  CsilOp  aad 
of  the  Italian  Opera  at  Yiemim,  ariffed 
there,  incredulous  of  the  merto  of  the 
new  prima  dowia.     His  inerednfil/ 
must  not  be  ascribed  to  mere  pnja- 
dice,  for  at  that  time  Italj  was  gene* 
rally  believed  to  have  the  miMrapoly 
of  melodious  throats ;  and  even  torn 
the  exceptions  are  onlj  just  enovA 
to  prove  the  rule,  at  least  as  regaraa 
female  slnsers.    Of  theae,  Qermany 
and  Scanduiavia  have  prodaeed  bat 
three  who  have  acquired  Soropean 
reputation.    The  cq)ridoas  bat  won- 
derfhllj  talented  Gertrude  Sdimeling 
TLa  Mara,)  who  at  nine  jeaie  of  age 
drew  large  audiences  at  Vienaa  Sf, 
her  performance  on  the  vfoHn,  who 
afterwards  achieved  fliBt-xata  enesl* 
lence  on  the  piano,  and  then,'  Ibr 
nearly  forty  years,  held  nndlsprtad 
sway,  as  unapproachaUeartea  dmm^ 
over  the  entire  musical  worid-r-aad 
whose  name  is  almost  as  eelebiated 
by  reason  of  the  strange  adventaree 
and  vicissitudes  of  her  lift  aa  oa 
account  of  her  astoniahhig  Yolee  and 
genina— is  the  most  ancient  of  thOM, 
and  Madame  Sontag  and  Jeanj  Lind 
complete  the  trio.    When  at  laaglh 
prevailed  upon  to  visit  die  GeBBum 
Opera,  Barbaja  was  astonished,  and 
he  immediately  offisred  the  yoang 
singer  an  engagement  'te  the  8aa 
Carlo.  This  was  declined,  ter  parents 
having  a  wholesome,  peihiVV  an  ex- 
aggerated, dread  of  tiie  teinptatiions 
and  perils  that  would  awatt  their 
daughter  in   the  luzuridns  land  of 
Naples.    Nay,  so  deepJIy  rooted  was 
the  aversion  of  the  honest  Germans 
for  things  Italian,  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  Baiiada  coold 
obtain  their  permission  Ibr  Henrietta 
to  appear  at  the  Italian  Opera  at 
Vienna.     Tliere  she  had  coileagaes 
worthy  of  herself— Rubini,  the'pnnce 
of  tenors,  and  the  evergreen  Labiadiei, 
with  whom,  after  an  fiterval  (^'five- 
and-twenty  years,  she  is  no#  anin 
singing.    There  also  she:  heM  Sfa- 
dame  Mainvielle  Fodor,  hy  tiie  ttnly 
of  whose  admirable  style  she  greatly 


*  A  Memoir  of  the  Counins  de  i^offi,  (Madame  Sontag.)  Londoa:  ISM.  ^ 


$H  MadmeSontOfftrndOMOfirm.  CIMl( 

InhUibilltvoCjndemcDt.  Tliisonlrcin  mdiiy,rfwM*Mj»fMtol»*tt»>i<ifc 

gveBupcnorvaluetothelaurelwreatha  llwwfcirt«*  darin  af  aa^Na-l* 
alowedlnthcSaUeVcntadonr.orthfl  htar  itaw  tw»  *MMfa»  ttim  *c 
Buo  Lepclldicr,  over  those  that  may  *?8™?  ^S  J3?t*S^l2 ^ 
be  acqniiwl  io  half-a-dozen  other  ^"'"^It Z^JSSfiJj^SSlSLrSI 
Earopean  opera  hoaso;  As  regards  j.ft,^  onatUrfrtSySTmiaSaKt 
the  worth  of  the  verUut  of  an  exctn-  ,{  ^^^  jZmH  of  plot  bi  Urn 
rircly  Frcach  audiciKo,  wo  confess  ^jj^  ^gj  towardi  tte  nUdla  of  Oa  aa»- 
that,  whon  wo  tea  the  crowds  that  an  ---.-_ 
attracted,  aad  the  entliuslaam  that  la 
excited,  by  the  uinally  Illmsy  and  se- 
cond-rate masic  given  at  the  Opera  jieUcd,  aad      ..  .  ,_ ... 

Comiaue,   (for  many  years  past  an-  aadite  Um  awilaiwtlwM  at  aD  |iiiii^ 

qnesUonably  the  most  uniformly  pnjs-  '*"y  '»«''>  ■««»*  Milatrf  aad  dfateiba^ 

pcrons  and  popular  of  the  Pnris  mnai-  andobaerTaat  irfaaA  otW ;  l>a*iawirtb 

Sj  theatres!)  we  incline  to  anawor  In  '^'*?^'^'*.S'5S*H™*%: 

the  afflmatrvo  the  question  pnt  by  fS^^ti^^  ^:ESi^ 

one  of  tho  shrewdest  and  wittiest  of  ^tid  and  ao  <ana^u!KML^  kI  fC 

FMnchmon,  whether  the  French  na-  ^^^  ^f  ^  ^^t  ,^  |g  the^M  tt  ^ 

tion  be  not  rather  song-loTing  than  spplaote,   Uiay   gand   at  mA  ■■*t-. 

mnsical  ?  *    But  if  KladcmoiselTo  Son-  ^ii-iiinriit,iTrlghli1.iitiaMiiiaiillij 

tag,  attar  conqncring  the  unbounded  a  ipontatMooa  minmmt,  »m  InriiBtaiT 

appianae  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  andi-  attnwttoa,  lUr  haadi  au  ^ae^aaS 

eocea,  and  the  auf^ogo  of  so  keen  a  a  kha  of  paaoa  waa  gtnaMd  neabaC 

oonnt^cnr  as  Barbaja.  had  no  need  *""»  "U  flte  ihaettr  a^^  iIiibIU  tt 

to  dread  the  ordeal  of  Pariaiau  criti-  r*"*-    ^  •»?•  wm  AMwIa^^mi. 

dam,  on  the  olher  hand   she  weU  T'S!??^"?f Jr'*'"*"*'*^ 

might  foel  trepidation  at  thoughts  of  "wwUMiawiii.  t 
tin  competitors  abo  was  abont  to  en-         The    good    audi 

oonnter,  foremost  amongst  whom  were  bronght  aboot  was  l  ,  „_ 

die  great  names  of  Pasta,  Fisaroni,  many  prooh    of   It  m   gB  neort: 

and  Malibran.    In  presence  of  such  a  From  Out  dme  Ibrward  g'  "  •  — ' 

trio,  any  but  a  flrst-rato  talent  most  Mallbru  beqpi   " 

liave  enconmbed  and  fallen  back  into  both  in  Puis  a 

Itae  rear  rank.  Not  so  did  the  Sontag,  played  an  amlaU 

bat  at  once  took  and  kept  bcr  place  on  opwado  eelelwMeal!  in  inpaot  t 

a  lerel  with  those  great  singers.    It  trlbatloi  of  paito,  and  to  M"^      ~ 

was  with  Ualibran,  the  ardent,  warm-  wlilah  oftoi  pron  a  p  "' 

hearted,  passionate  Spaniard,  that  she  striib  Ih"  *  " 

was  brought  Into  most  Ci^nent  com-  EngUali 

parison.    Bnt  allhongh  many  talea  we  find  m.—.  — ..,_»- 

Dave  been  told  of  tho  bittemeis  of  their  the  UndlyfiseUDS  btttwwa  tteb.  _ 

rivalry,  these  have  been  snggested  by  eyed  BO^nno  and  tb«  3Bk-tnnrtd 

probability  or  malice,  not  by  fact;  contralto.    Tdwarda  tbe  donqfl&v 

rar,finmaToryearlyperiodoftheIraC'  Londtm  ooen  aeaaoa  Of  I8S8|lIlft> 

qwIntance.asincereMendshipexiated  bran  one  oaymet  BoajnDIt  MB  oito- 

Between  them.  Tho  Countess  de  Mer-  bnted  tenor,  wMi  dlmmtfirt  itaamA 

Ifai,  In  her  memoir  of  Malibran,  gives  npcm  Ua  iMtuea. '   She  ■itwl  Ihn 

tbe  fbUowmgacconnt  of  its  origin: —  canseof  UsTexalfon.    l&atfaawM 


*  The  presence  of  MademouBlle  Soatai 


at  hand  tor  hia  beneit,  ha  aaU,  aad 


attbelt!:i£^l£s;trT;:rte7h;ti1^^^  hehadbeennnabletoiLion-**™*. 

fbr  Huia'B  talent,  and  eantribnted  to  it*  "^  Opera. 

perftcttm.    Eauli  time  that  tbe  (tormer  "'Han yon  (I 

obtaiaed  a  brilliant  trimnph,  Maria  wept  qnired  HaUnan. 

and  eieUimed,  'Mo*  Difn!  why  doM  "'Yea  [I  bad  OeviU  ef  to  Jfairt- 

aha  ring  IO  well  ('    Thealhiinthwetcan  lamio  &mfc ;  bal  Pfaai^  Hfia  ^-k 

apranf  a  beioty  and  Eublimlty  of  hai^  quite    o^y    eneogh    wilhMt    llfflV 

■  Beaamuchkia,  in  his  admirable  pielkM  to  the  van  of  2W«n.  .       .^1  ^ 
t  JfatJoiM  Jfo/ibniii, par  bt  CoKxnaa lUatu.    FUIi:UH.:      -   " 
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high  place  amongst  that  rare  class  of 
singers.  Since  Mario  made  his 
debut,  a  dozen  years  ago,  on  the 
boards  of  the  Acadumic  Rotfale^  Bcan- 
cardc  is  the  only  pure  tenor  who  has 
come  forward  that  can  fairly  be  con- 
sidered a  first-rate.  Mario,  although 
his  debut  was  decidedly  successful, 
was  little  appreciated  fur  some  time 
fiSUst  his  lirst  appearance,  and,  when 
desirous  to  transfer  himself  to  the 
Italian  stage,  the  manager  of  the 
French  Opera  readily  cancelled  his 
engagement  on  a  nominal  forfeit. 
The  world  knows  the  excellence,  both 
as  actor  and  singer,  to  which  he  has 
abiee  attained.  Beaucardo  has  come 
before  the  London  public  with  more 
experience  of  the  stage  than  Mario 
possessed  when  he  first  presented 
himself  to  the  Parisians,  and  he  has 
become  immediately  highly  and  most 
deservedly  popular.  Could  any  doubt 
of  his  excellence  have  existed  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  heard  him  in 
other  parts,  his  sm^g  and  acting  of 
Arturo  in  the  Purttani  must  at  once 
have  dissipated  them.  Tenderness 
and  elegance  marked  his  delivery  of 
the  wholo  of  that  graceful  music^ 
which  displayed  his  beautiful  quality 
of  voice  to  the  utmost  advantage* 
Beaucarde  is  a  very  young  man,  and 
a  very  voung  singer.  Kis  father, 
«  French  engineer  officer,  who  had 
settled  at  Florence  after  Napoleon's 
fiUl,  intended  him  for  a  painter ;  but 
his  own  bias  was  for  music,  the  study 
of  which  he  secretly  and  enthusiasti- 
cidly  pursued.  It  is  not  yet  two  years 
since  his  father's  death  left  him  at 
liberty  to  follow  his  own  inclinations. 
With  great  difficulty  ho  obtained  an 
engagement  at  a  second-rate  theatre 
in  his  native  city.  There  he  was  so 
little  appreciated  that,  after  being 
several  months  before  the  public,  he 
was  refused  the  very  humble  salwr 
of  two  hundred  pounds  a-year.  Bfe 
was  not  discouraged.  Perhaps  he 
thought  of  Eubini — how  that  tenor 
of  tenors,  in  his  early  days,  could 
obtain  no  better  place  wherein  to 
warble  than  a  squalid  booth  at  a 
country  festival.  Many  who  knew 
him  in  his  after  period  of  unrivalled 
prosperity  and  renown,  will  remem- 
ber, in  that  room  full  of  trophies, 
amidst  plate  and  jewels  bestowed 
upon  him  by  kings  and  emperoiBf 


where  the  eye  was  dasded  vitfa  the 

glitter  of  gold  and  diamonds,  ft  certaiB 
pictnre  finuae  which  lie  was  woat  to 
turn  round  sad  oxhibift  to  Us  ad- 
mirmg  visitO|s»  who  beheld  with 
astonlshmeat  on  ils  xevena  the  aa- 
nonneeaieat  of  hig  pecftnaanos  at  a 
fair,  admiwlon  a  single  mkb  —  ia 
English  cmroaey,  a  hsiQpenDj.  Wilh 
such  aa  instance  befiae  lus  ejasi 
Beancarde  might  well  persevera.  Aft 
Florence,  Binaaai,  the  oelebrated 
musical  proianor,  heaid  him  slng^ 
and  insisted  upon  giring  him  Isssmis 
— Inr  which,  however,  he  did  not  loBg 
profit,  having  soeepted  an  engtge- 
ment  at  a  NeiyoHtsn  ndaor  opera. 
At  Nwles  he  speedilj  ssoended  in 
the  scsb,  sad  finslly  msds  his  debat 
with  complete  saeoaM  at  the  Saa 
Caiio.  Mcreadsnte,  stnnlc  br  tha 
beanty  of  his  vdlee,  fmmedlateijr 
offored  his  semees  as  his  iastrnetor^ 
but,  like  Bomani,  he  did  not  long 
retain  his  papiL  Feiiuq^  it  was  as 
well  he  did  not;  ibr,  whatersr  Bean* 
carde  might  have  gained  in  modish 
art  under  his  tmoa,  weald  haTa 
been  at  the  expense  ef  that  ohasto 
simplklty  whUk  aow  ehaaotoriaes 
his  style,  oonstitating,fe  oar  aninioa, 
one  of  its  greatest  mmfcs»  Howte 
the  taste  of  his  pnsent  ^oWa  will 
suffisr  that  extreme  leAnsnsnt  eC 
style  to  be  onnpatible  wItt  Us  per- 
manent  and  complete  porabntty,  mi^ 
be  mSter  of  doubt.  The  Xoadon 
opera  is  indebted  Ibr  his  seq[Blrittoa 
to  the  veteran  Lablache,  iriio,  wUlsft 
indulging  hi  a  vacation  ramble  tluoBgh 
his  cUd  hsnnts,  hesrd  Um  at  the  Baa 
Carlo,  and  brought  news  of  his  ex- 
cellence from  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
tenaaean  to  thebaalcB  of  tbeTliameai 
GalKdari,  aiemarfcably  sweet  stager 
and  graeefid  sctor,  aad  Sinai  BeeveSi 
complete  sndi  a  trio  of  tenon  as  haa 
not  often  been  united  st  one  opera 
honse.  Mr  Beeves'  reeeptlon  on  the 
stage  of  the  Italian  theatie  has  esBr- 
tainly  not  been  the  less  fkvonnbis  on 
scoonnt  of  lils  being  of  home  growth; 
and  the  same  lemariE  appltes  to  Misa 
Catherine  Hayes,  a  deU^tfU  shiger, 
who  will  do  well  to  pay  attentkm  to 
her  acting.  We  make  this  iemarfc  in 
no  unfriendly  nirit :  we  are  amongst 
the  warm  adnurers  of  Miss  Hsjes* 
voice  and  talent,  bat  we  have  seen 
her  in  parts  whose  dramatto  leqidve* 
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Who,  after  him,  shall  dare  undertake 
Dulcamara  and  Pasqnalc  ?  One  thing 
eertain  is,  that,  whenever  fulness  of 
jaars  or  pocket  may  detach  him  from 
the  stage  he  has  so  long  adorned,  to 
iMsk  away  his  old  age,  with  dignity 
and  ease,  in  some  sunny  Italian  town, 
the  public  of  London  and  Paris,  accus- 
tomed to  his  annual  presence  amongst 
them,  will  regret,  in  Lablacho,  not 
less  the  accomplLslied  actor  than  the 
amiable  and  kind-hearted  man. 

We  have  not  room  for  any  parti- 
cular review  of  the  operas  that  have 
been  this  year  performed;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  we  can  give  but  a 
few  words  to  the  chief  novelty  an- 
nounced. We  refer  to  the  forthcoming 
opera  of  the  Tempest^  whose  composi- 
tion devolved,  after  the  death  of  Men- 
delsaohn,  upon  Haldvy,  the  youngest, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished, 
of  living  French  composers.  Scribe 
baa  supplied  the  poem.  Upon  his 
merits  as  a  librettist  it  were  super- 
fluous to  expatiate;  it  were  per- 
haps more  necessary,  did  it  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  to  cor- 
rect the  popular  error  that,  compared 
with  the  music,  the  libretto  of  an 
opera  is  of  little  or  no  consequence. 
That  kind  of  poetry  has  certainly 
been  much  degraded  by  the  incapa- 
city of  many  who  have  presumptuously 
undertaken  it.  Good  wntei-s  of 
librettos  are  even  more  rare   than 

r  composers.  Since  Metastasio^s 
^ ,  those  who  alone  can  fairly  claim 
a  place  in  the  first  rank  are  Romani, 
Da  Ponte,    (the   librettist   of  Don 


Giovanni,)  and  Scribe,  thfit  able  aad 
indefatigaUe  pnrreyor  of  the  atege,  to 
whom  EngUan  managers  and  play- 
wrights owe  80  heaTT  a  debt  or  gim- 
titude — a  debt  iMctt  thef  are  not 
always  very  prompt  to  acknowledge. 
Mendelssohn,  when  he  agreed  to 
compose  an  opera  on  the  Tempett^ 
stipulated  that  the  libretto  ahonld  be 
confided  to  Scribe,  who  willingly  nn« 
dertook  it,  and  aiterwaida  dedared 
that  he  knew  few  auUects  so  well 
adapted  for  music.  This  opinion, 
proceeding  from  a  man  who,  amongst 
the  various  classes  of  theatrical  oom- 
position  in  which  he  has  sacoeeded,  is 
considered  to  have  been  espedaUr 
successful  in  that  of  libretti — bo  mnda 
so,  indeed,  that  it  has  been  asserted 
he  owed  more  than  one  TOte,  at  his 
election  as  member  of  the  Firendi 
Academy,  to  their  ezeeUenee  alone— 
is  of  no  slight  weight  Nor  were  It 
reasonable  to  doubt  that  the  eompoeer 
of  the  Juive  and  of  Qmdo  H  Gmeora^ 
who  seems  to  have  cangfat,  e^edally 
in  the  last-named  opera,  no  feeble 
spark  of  the  inspiration  of  hia  brother 
Israelite,  the  great  Meyertieer,  wni 
have  sncoeeded  in  dothtng  tiie  yerae 
of  Scribe  in  music  ooneqiOBdingly 
worthy. 

We  must  conclude  without  even 
touching  upon  the  ballet.  It  needs 
no  praise  from  us :  the  names  alone 
of  Carlotte  Grisi,  Marie  TagUcml,  and 
Amalia  Ferraris,  are  snfllcMnt  gnar^ 
antes  of  its  excellence.  PeibqMnpoii 
some  ftiture  day  we  may  be  able  to 
discuss  its  m^ts. 
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the  dark  swell  came  in  unbroken  from 
deep  water  without  a  sboal  to  soften 
it,  why,  watching  it  from  the  brig's 
iride,  I  shouldn't  have  said  a  cat 
would  scramble  up  or  down  tlie  steep 
dopes  and  the  wreck  of  stones,  from 
the  watcr*3  edge  to  the  jaws  of  the 
easiest  gully  you  saw. 

Once  or  twice,  standing  further  off^ 
we  canght  sight  of  Diana*s  Teak  oyer 
the  sho^der  of  a  hill,  with  the  Ught 
hue  melting  about  it ;  at  last  ^oa 
noticed  a  large  gun  mounted  agamst 
the  sky  on  a  lofty  peak,  where  it 
looked  like  a  huge  telescope ;  and  on 
dealing  another  headland,  a  beanti- 
fol  frigate  came  in  between  us  and 
the  burst  of  light  to  seaward,  cruis- 
ing to  windwanl  under  easy  saiL  She 
bm  up  and  stood  towards  the  brig- 
of*war,  just  as  the  line  of  wall  was  to 
be  seen  winding  round  the  middle  of 
Sngar-Loaf  Point,  where  the  sentry's 
bayonet  glittered  near   his   watdi- 
bco,  and  the  soldiers'  red  coats  could 
be  seen  moving  through  the  covered 
passage     to    the    batteries.      Five 
minutes  after,  the  Fodargus   swept 
round  the  breast  of  Rupert's  Hill  into 
the  baj,  in  sight  of  James  Town  and 
the  ships  lying  off  the  harbour;  cluing 
lip  her  sdls  and  ready  to  drop  anchor, 
ns  the  frigate  hove  to  not  far  astern. 
Yon   can  fancy  land  heaving  in 
sight  after  thrice  as  many  wc^ks  as 
you've  been  at  sea,  ladies ;  or  the  view 
of  a  ship  to  a  man  that's  been  long 
laid  up  in  bed  ashore ;  or  a  gulp  of 
fresh  water  in  a  sandy  desert, — ^but  I 
question  if  any  of  them  matches  your 
Unt  glimpse  of  James  Town  from  the 
roadstead,  like    a   bright   piece  of 
fairy-work  in  the  mouth  of  the  narrow 
brown  valley,  after  seeing  desolation 
enough  to  make  you  wish  for  a  clear 
horizon  again.    More  especially  this 
time,  when  all  the  while  one  couldn't 
help  bringing  to  mind  one's  notion  of 
the  French  Emperor,  how,  not  long 
ago,  the  sight  of  the  French  coast,  or 
a  strange  frigate  over  the  Channd 
swell,  used  to  make  us  think  of  him 
fax  ashore,  with  half  the  earth  for  his 
own,  and  millions  of  soldiers.    Wo 
reefiars  down  in  tilie  cockpit  wotdd  save 
onrgrog  to  drinkconfusion  toNapoleon, 
and  hi  a  rough  night  near  a  lee- 
shore,  it  was  look  alive  aloft,  or 
choose  betwixt  cold  brine  and  the 
clntoh  of  a  gendarme  hauling  yon  to 


land.  I  do  believe  we  looked  mm 
him  as  asortof  flod,  asCi^Mii  WiuDe 
didintheTempb;  every  ship  or  gm- 
boat  we  saw  takeov  or  bad  *  hau  In 
the  mauUng  of,  why,  'twas  for  tbe 
sheer  sake  dthe  things  abdecam  bj 
way  of  harm  to  Bon^  while  no- 
thing like  danger,  fr<H&  Dreaken  on 
the  lee-bow  to  a  Kovember  grie,  bnt 
had  seemfaig^  a  tarte  of  Um.  Bmo 
ofnsanjr  mote  fhouAt  of  Uilngl^ 
him  to  this,  than  we  md  of  Us  nnob* 
in^  into  London,  or  of  aErandi  fiteie 
bemg  aUe  to  xake  our  eUPanSm 
in  a  set-to  on  green  wirter  or  Mae, 
with  ns  to  handle  her. 

Bntitoe  was  the  neat  HtttedMtnr 
of  houses,  white,  yelloir,  end  mm, 
spreadhig  down  dose  tegeAer  ta  the 
bottom  of  the  yaUfljy,  and  soft  slow 
the  sea's  edge ;  tiieioii^hfoiniiitt 
Bk)phig  np  on  each  side,  with  tiie  lad* 
der-lifce  WSJ  to  the  flat  on  ii»  ii|^ 
monnting^  as  it  were,  oit  of  the  nn 
street,  to  the  flsg-staffonihetep^jn 
dotted  with  nd-ooals  goiqg  ^p  aiid 
down ;  a  hd^jtA  Une  ef  a jpur  tad  n 
imll  bnflwn  thn  whnki.  thnffannmnwl 
House  daaslhig  fluoagh  a  wow  of 
speadhig  trees,  and  a  UtOe  wq^an 
dbnich  tower  to  be  seen  begreaAt 
Twas  mors  like  a  scene  In  aplaf, 
than  anght  else ;  what  with  fhem- 
dennesB  of  it  sU,  {he  tfaiT  look  of  ft 
betwixt  the  hum  rodo,  thegtMBnean 
of  the  trses  snd  bashes,  and  paftohen 
of  garden  stnun^Ing  np  as  te  as  <kc;f 
coud  go  into  m  none,  and  tlie  gagr 
little  ti^  of  oottsges,  with  searoe  w 
enough  to  stand  upon;  safe  te  the 
blue  swell  of  the  sea  llsnglng  larilj 
in  lhroa|^  the  Mt  of  a  haf,  and  the 
streak  drab  behind,  Oat  letjonln 
high  over  the  head  of  the  hoDow,  iq» 
above  one  hei|^  and  another,  to  m 
flat-headed  blue  zise  in  the  dJatanee, 
where  Longwood  ooold  be  ssn  tern 
the  mahi-cRMs-trees  I  had  gone  to  aa 
the  sails  were  fhried.   Hie  sonlUt, 
strikhig  fitmi  both  the  red  sides  ofthe 
ravine,  made  the  little  irillige  of  m 
phioe.  trees  and  all,  rittter  in  ahsmp 
together,  out  of  it  like  no  qjiot  in  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  wUls  ebeniien 
there  wasnH  so  muck  as  a  weed  to  ha 
seen  hanging  from  fbe  sodc,  nor  tto 
sign  of  ETiftthfT  fifimy  haUtatlon, 
savhig  the  ban  batteries  on  eadi 
hand,  with  a  Abw  sheds  aadwaie- 
houses  over  the  beadi  stong  the  land* 
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was  after  some  scheme  as  regarded 
tbo  idland ;  and  a  man  more  likely 
to  tn'  s^uietbinff  uncommon  than 
the  Fnmchmau,  I  never  had  seen 
yet.  The  truth  was,  bat  for  my 
thoaghts  being  otherwise  taken  up, 
I'd  have  wondered  at  my  own  con- 
foanded  stupidity  in  not  fathoming 
the  thing  sooner ;  whereas  now,  Vm 
not  going  to  deny  it,  I  half  began 
actually  to  wish  lum  ^ood  success,  or 
else  a  close  miss  of  it,  where  either 
way  one  couldn't  well  fail  having  a 
share  in  the  squall.  At  any  rate,  I 
saw  it  was  cunningly  enough  gone 
about ;  this  same  burnt  barque  of  the 
Yankee's,  I  i>erceived  in  a  moment,  was 
part  of  the  plot ;  though  as  for  med- 
dling in  it  till  I  saw  more,  'twas 
likely  to  spoil  the  whole;  let  alone 
makmg  an  ass  of  one's -self  in  case  of 
inistake.  I  was  eyeing  the  ship- 
wrecked mate,  indeed,  when  one  of 
the  lieutenants  told  mo  politely  the 
Admiral  wanted  to  sec  me  in  the 
cabin  below. 

Not  being  much  accustomed  lo 
admirals'  society,  as  a  little  white- 
haired  fellow-reefer  of  mine  once  said 
at  a  tea-party  ashore,  I  came  in  at 
the  door  with  rather  an  awkward 
bow,  no  doubt ;  for  Sir  Dudley,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  sofa  with  his  cock- 
ed hat  and  sword  beside  him,  talking 
to  Captain  Wallis,  turned  his  head  at 
the  captain's  word,  as  if  he  were  try- 
ing to  keep  iu  a  smile.  A  tall,  fine- 
looking  man  he  was,  and  few  seamen 
equal  to  him  for  handling  a  large  fleet, 
as  I  knew,  though  his  manners  were 
finished  enough  to  have  made  him 
easy  in  a  king*s  court.  As  for  the 
captain  of  the  Hebe,  he  was  leaning 
out  of  an  open  stem- window,  seem- 
ingly a  young  man,  but  who  he  might 
be  I  didn't  know  at  the  moment. 
The  Admiral  had  only  a  question  or 
two  to  put,  before  he  looked  back  to 
Captain  Wallis  again,  remarking  it 
was  clear  be  had  brought  away  the 
wrong  man.  ^^I  didn't  think  you 
were  so  dull  in  the  Podargus,"  said 
he,  smiling,  ''as  to  let  an  Indiaman 
play  off  such  a  trick  on  you — eh, 
Captain  Wallis!"  Captain  WaUis 
glanced  round  the  cabin,  and  then 
sideways  down  at  Sir  Dudley's  cocked 
hat,  in  a  funnyenough  way,  as  much  as 
to  say  he  took  all  the  blame  on  him- 
;  and  it  struck  me  more  than  ever 


what  a  kind  iMtit  tlM  ma  had  it 
him— if  ycm  onlj  set  ailde  Ui  Iwtoai 
to  BudiApiite,  irtddi  in  Iket  was  a^ 
thhug  else  bat  a  twlrtod  Mrt  of  pnef 
of  the  uune  thing.  **Poolif  podfc, 
WaUis,**  eontinned  flbr  Dnffl^f, 
*'  we  can*t  do  anything  in  the  nurttar; 
though,  if  the  senriee  wen  better  tlua 
it  really  is  al  praMnt,  I  abonld  mr^ 
tainly  incline  to  qoestioii  m  «mt 
yonnff  fellow  like  tiiia,  tluK  bin  ball 
Ilis  fi[a|esty*i  ownmiarion,  te  idMMg 
in  an  Indiaman  after  tbe  ladlT'poi- 
sengers  I  I  am  afridd,  air^**  and  be 
to  me,  *^  yonNre  lost  your  panaaiB^ 
thongh,— nnleu  tbe  captain  of  fte 
Hebe  wili  give  yon  bia  eeooad  b«tt 
berSf  to  make  ameada.**  "Yoaaeed 
not  be  afraid,  Lord  Frederiek  !**  add- 
ed he,  looking  toward  the  oaptabt  of 
the  fUaate,  and  railing  Ua  wiimi 
'^  yon  do  not  know  Um,  after  a8, 1 
snppoee !"  The  ^CMpltdn  drew^  bit 
head,  aaybiff  be  bad  been  doaMM 
abont  one  of  the  pivota  eftlwnfcddir, 
then  tninedfhil  ronnd  aad  loobad  aa- 
easily  at  me,  on  wblob Ua  Jboiliililil 
ened  bnmediately,  and-ba-aidd»:^jfoi| 
ShrDadiey,Idonoii'*  IIMatflla 
ignorance  for  a  moment  br  00, 
who  this  titled  yosng  JMiaMf 
mi^t  be,  tbongbl  bad  oertiMjpl 
him  before;  tm  all  at  ottbeZiadbi* 
lected  him,  with  a  atart  aaplmiBaatto 
me  as  bis  seemed  to  bim  at^aafbaow- 
ing  me.  Both  Weatwobd  akid  I  bad 
been  midshipmen  togetter  Ibr  a  wUla 
in  the  Orlcm,  fitfy'^gnnab^  wbera  Aa 
was  second  llenwnant,  amral  jmn 
before.  As  for  me,  I  waa  toolbnd  of 
a  frigate  to  stay  longwbi  bar  than  I 
could  help ;  bnt  I  xemenibeied  wf 
behug  a  peat  to  tbe  aeeoad  Ilea-* 
tenant,  and  Tom%  being  a  Inwiite 
of  ills,  so  that  he  ataid  lieUnd  sNi 
and  got  ma8ter*8  mate  aa  boal;  aa 
he  waa  ^Mssed.'  Tbe  HomjMMda 
Frederick  Bniy  be  waa  ibay^aad 
the  handsomest  yonng  ftBpt.  bi 
the  squadron,  aa  well  aa  tliC  neat^ 
natured  aboard.  I  d6n*t  bdUere'  be 
knew  how  to  splioe  in  a  dead-erw  and 
any  of  the  maaten'^niatea  ooudtake 
charge  of  the  ship  better  bi  a  xoBffii 
night,  I  daresay;  bnt  ibr  a.gabat 
affaur  in  the  Way  of  bard  kaocka,  Wttb 
management  to  boot,  fberelranrt  Hi 
match.  He  nerer^waabmhm  to.  hSL 
when  be  tooka  Ibtng  in.bftidfloal 
fewer  men,  too,  Ham-apyoqfB'etae  did  i 
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so  fmay  i^tand  for  manv  a  oni*  nu<>na- 
parte  will  novor  sec  nu»r«.'  than  my- 
self, that'll  rill*;  him  rouml  siiri>r  than 
thoso  ro«ks  there,  thou;^'h  they're 
dead  anil  in  tlieir  t^rave.-?.  Sir  Dml- 
U'V  !"  Tiic  Admiral  shuok  his  head, 
observing?  that  Nap^lenn  was  no  com- 
mon man,  and  ouglitu't  to  bo  jiid;;ed 
as  such.  **Too  many  victuries  in 
that  ovc  f»f  hid,  I  sii-ipect,  Captain 
WallisV'  said  lie,  ''  fur  either  Planta- 
lion  IIoiUjC  or  his  onn  cunscienco  to 
break  his  spirit:'*  ''Ay,  ay  sir," 
answered  the  captain  respectfully, 
"excuse  me,  Sir  Dudley,  but  there 
it  is — so  long  as  he's  ^^ot  his  victories 
to  fall  back  upon,  he  cau't  r(ec  how,  if 
he*d  regardcil  common  men  moro, 
with  (dl  belonging  to  them,  ho 
wouldn't  have  been  here  !  Why  did 
Frovidenco  shut  him  up  in  a  dead 
volcano,  with  blue  water  round  it,  Sir 
Dudley,  if  it  wasn't  to  learn  some- 
how or  other  he  was  a  man  after  all  ?" 
Sir  Dudley  Aldcoxnbe  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  looked  to  Loi-d  Frede- 
rick, upon  which  he  rose,  and  the  two 
captains  followed  him  out  uf  the  cabin; 
in  five  minutes  I  heard  the  side  piped 
for  tho  Admiral's  leaving,  and  soon 
s^er  tho  captain  of  the  Ilebe  camo 
below  again. 

"This  is  a  disagreeable  affair  of 
your  old  messmate's,  Mr  Collins," 
said  he,  seriously.  "You  are,  per- 
haps, not  aware  that  Captain  Dim- 
combe  was  a  relative  of  my  own,  and 
the  fact  of  his  property  having  fallen 
by  will  to  myself,  rendered  my  posi- 
tion tho  more  peculiarly  disagree- 
able, had  I  been  obliged  not  only  to 
recognise  Lieutenant  West  wood  here, 
but  aftenvards  to  urge  proceedings 
against  him,  even  if  he  were  let  off  by 
court-martial.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
the  sight  of  a  stranger,  as  I  thought, 
relieved  me,  sir!"  "Indeed,  Lord 
Frodei'ick !"  replied  I,  too  much  con- 
fused in  the  circumstances  to  say 
more.  Ilowevei',  his  lordship's  manner 
soon  set  mo  at  my  ease,  the  old  goo<l- 
liumoured  smile  coming  over  his  ^ne 
features  again,  while  he  went  on  to 
offer  me  the  plac^  of  his  second  lieu- 
tenant, who  was  going  home  very  ill 
by  one  of  the  homeward  bound  India- 
men;  adding,  that  Sir  Dudley  would 
confirm  the  appointment ;  indeed,  he 
could  scarce  help  himself,  he  said,  as 
there  was  nobody  else  he  could  get  at 


present.    "  You  moat  be  a  thorougii 
gi)od  sailor  by  this  timet    Collins^*' 
continued  he,  "if  yon  hare  gone  on 
at  the  rate  yon  used  to  do.     I  remem- 
ber how  fond  you  were  of  having 
charge  for  a  minute  or  two  of  the  old 
(^rion,  or  when  I  let  yon  put  her  abont 
in  my  watch.    Why  they  called  von 
*  young  (ireen,*  I  never  coald  unotf- 
stand,  unless  it  was  ^  ut  luau  a  non. 
hicendo*  as  we  used  to  say  at  Eton, 
you  know.    Well,  what  do  yon  say?" 
Now,  as  yon  may  suppose^  the  idea  of 
boxing  about  St  Helena,  for  heaven 
knew  how  long,  didn*t  at  all  soit  my 
liking — ^with  the  thought  of  the  Se- 
ringapatam  steering  away  for  Bombay 
tho  wholo  time,  and  a  hundred  notions 
of  Violet  Hydeinlndia, — 'twonldhave 
driven  me  madder  than  the  Temi^e 
did  Captain  Wallls :  bnt  it  was  only 
thc^r«/  part  of  my  mind  I  gave  Lord 
Frciierick.    "  ^Miat !"  excbdmed  he^ 
with  a  flush  over  his  face,  and  draw- 
ing up  his  tall  figure, "  yon  didn't  sup- 
pose /  shonld  remain  here?     Why, 
the  Hebe  is  on  her  way  for  Calcutta 
auil  Canton,  and  will  sail  as  soon  as 
tlie  Conqueror  arrives  at  James  Town 
with   Admiral   Flampin."      "  Yonr 
lordship  is  very  kind,"  said  I  looking 
down  to  cover  my  delight ;  "  and  if  I 
am  not  worthy  of  the  post,  it  shan't 
be  my  fault.  Lord  Frederick."    '^  Ah, 
yqry  good  1"  said  he  smiling ;  ^*  'tis  an 
opportunity  you  oughtn't  to  let  slip, 
Collins,  let  me  tell  you  I    For  n^  own 
part,  I  should  just  as  soon  cut  ont  a 
])irat6  in  tho  Straits  of  Malacca  as  a 
French  brig  in  tho  Channel;  and  there 
are  plenty  of  them,  I  hear,  there.   As 
for  a  chase,  sir,  I  flatter,  myself  yon 
won^t  easily  see  a  finer  thing  than  the 
Hebe  spreading  her  cloth  after  one  of 
those  fast  proas  will  bo — ^I  think  yon 
are  just  the  fellow  to  make  her  walk, 
too,  Mr  Collins— pah !  to  compare  a 
day  on  the  Derby  tiuf  with  Maf,  would 
be  a  sin !    You  have  no  idea,  sir,  how 
one  longs  for  a  fair  horizon  again,  and 
brisk  breezes,  when  so  inc£Eably  tired 
out  of  all  those  ball-rooms,  and  such 
things  as  you  see  about  town  just 
now— only  I  fear  I  shall  wish  to  be 
second  lieutenant  again,  ch?"    The 
noble  captain  of  the  Hebe  turned  to 
look  out  through  the  stem  vdndow  to 
seaward,  his  &ce  losing  the  weanr 
sort  of  half-melancholy  cast  it  had 
shownforthe  last  minute,  while  his  ^ye 
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milos  off;  It  was  said.  For  mr  part, 
I  was  pretty  well  tired  of  it  already, 
ainoereiy  wishing  for  the  Conqueror, 
with  Admiral  Flampin,  to  heare  in 
(dght ;  bot  glad  enough  all  aboard  the 
Hebe  were,  when,  after  an  entire  week 
of  the  thing,  it  came  to  her  turn,  with 
the  Newcastle  and  Podargns,  to  lie  at 
anchor  off  James  Town,  where  half 
the  ship^s  company  at  a  time  had  their 
Uberty  ashore.  For  my  part,  I  had 
to  see  after  the  frigate^s  water-tanks, 
and  a  gang  at  the  rigging,  till  the 
afternoon,  when  Lord  Frederick  took 
the  first  lieutenant  and  myself  ashore 
irith  him  in  his  gig ;  and  no  ioke  it  was 
landing  eyen  there,  where  the  swell  of 
tlie  sun  nighhand  hoye  her  right  up  on 
the  quay,  while  you  had  to  look  sharp. 
In  case  the  next  waye  washed  yon 
back  again  off  your  feet.  The  whole 
]Uaoe  was  hot  as  could  be  from  the 
flui*8  rays  off  the  rocks,  slanting  bare 
red  to  the  cloudless  sky,  on  both  sides 
of  the  neat  little  gandy  houses  crowded 
in  the  mouth  of  the  yalley,  which  nar- 
rowed away  beyond  the  rise  of  the 
street,  till  you  didn^t  see  how  you'd 

g\i  farther.  But  for  the  air  of  the  sea, 
deed,  with  now  and  then  a  breath 
down  out  of  the  hills,  'twas  for  all  the 
world  like  a  half-kindled  oyen ;  except 
nnder  the  broad  trees  along  the  Goyem- 
ment  esplanade,  where  one  couldn't 
liaye  stood  for  people.  What  with 
blacks,  lascars,  Chinamen,  and  natiye 
'Yamstocks,'  together  with  liberty  men 
from  the  men-of-war  andLidiamen, 
aa  well  as  reefers  trotting  about  on 
ponies  and  donkeys,  the  yery  soldiers 
could  scarce  get  down  the  foot  of  the 
road  up  Ladder  Hill :  as  for  the  little 
town  holdmg  one  half  of  them,  it  was 
out  of  the  question,  but  the  noise  and 
kick-up  were  beyond  aught  else  of  the 
kind,  saying  a  Calcutta  bazaar.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  pleasant  enough  at 
last  to  come  withm  a  shady  walk  of 
thick  green  fig-trees,  growing  almost 
out  of  the  rock  near  the  main  battery, 
aboye  the  small  sound  of  the  water 
far  below ;  the  yery  sea  looking  bluer 
through  the  leayes,  while  some  birds 
no  bigger  than  wrens  hopped,  chir- 
ruping, about  the  branches.  Here  we 
inet  Sir  Dudley  Aldcombe  coming 
down  from  the  batteries  along  wlm 
flome  Company's  officers  from  India, 
and  he  stopped  to  speak  to  Lord  Fre- 
derick, giving  the  first  lieutenant  and 


me  a  bow  In  return,  aawelifted 
hats  and  waited  behind.    The 
ral  proposed  to  get  Lord 

CI  to  ylsit  N^wleoa  aloBff 
self  next  day,  aa  the 
would  probablT  anire 
"  You  will  oblige  me  greaidlyv 
Dudley,**  said  the  captain  of  Oe 
Hebe.  **He  seems  as  toad  of  aeehg 
a  true  saDor,**  said  the  Admiml,  **  m 
if  we'd  neyer  done  him  hami !  Thl» 
wni  be  worse  after  1  to,  bj 
the  way,**  added  he  anddemy,  **  1» 
curious  enonrt,  bnt  thereVi  ooe  perMm- 
on  the  Island  at  present,  has  made- 
wonderfhl  progress  in  Sir  HvdaoeV 
good  ffraces,  for  the  short  time  tliaf 
Amencan  botanist,  or  whatever  1» 
calls  himself,  that  G^rtdnWallia  look 
off  the  burnt  ressd  on  Ida  waj  hen. 
Yonr  new  lieutenant  wis  eboeid  aft 
the  time,  yon  know,  Lord  Frederiok."* 
"Yon  saw  him,  sir,  of  eomef*  arid 
the  Admiral,  lo<Alnff  to  me.  ^<M[ 
for  a  minnte  that  inglit,  Sb  Dodls^r 
answered  I;  "and  aftanrarda  mh 
he  and  bis  senrant  were  veder  tta 
surgeon^  diarge  below.**  **Wdl," 
oontinned  Sir  Dndl^  to  tiie  eapttfai, 
"  th^  seem  quite  reeoyered  now;  Ibr 
I  saw  them  to-day  up  aft  Flaatnta 
HonsCy  iriiere  the  pliuosoptar  wea  la 
dosedisconrsewith  theGofemor  alKMift 
plants  and  sneh  things ;  wUe  te 
ladyship  was' as  much  engafsd  iM^ 
the  assistant,  who  can  oenr  apeak 
Spanish.  A  remarkable-lookiBg  aiaa 
the  latter  is,  too;  a  Mexican,  Innier 
stand,  with  Indbtn  blood  in  Um,  m^ 
parently— whereas  his  prlndpel  Iwb  a 
strong  Yankee  twang:  and  Qoeer 
enough  it  was  to  hear  him  enmUng 
away  as  solemnly  aa  poodble  iboet 
buuimf  and  such  tUnys— iMaldei  Ue 
hinting  at  some  mat  diaoofeqr  Hkefar 
to  be  made  in  the  island,  wuUkSir 
Hudson  seemed  rather  aaztooa  |» 
keep  quiet  from  ms.**  What  Sir 
Dudley  said  made  me  prick  ep'i^y 
ears,asTonmayihiicy.  icoifldaoftrae 
belieye  thethinff;  *twas  ao  thoioeghlj 
rich,  and  aooonfonndedlycoQlaftOBee* 
to  risk  striUng  at  the  veiy  heart  of 
things  this  wayiHth  the  Goymor  him- 
self;  bnt  the  whole  adieBM»  ao  Ihr, 
flashed  npon  me  in  a  monMi  eri- 
dently  carried  on,aa  it  hedhesB  aU 
alonff,  by  some  <me  hold  wmifik  ibr 
anything^  earthly,  and irtthao: email 
cunning  besides.    Alithathiaeaded^ 
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"  And  ao  wonder  !*"  thongilit  I ''iroB 
n  Yaakeesdioolmaster,'*  as  Ihad  found 
mr  late  flhipnuUe  was,  before  be  thoad^t 
of  traTeUlnff;  bat  the  raloable  Daniel 
tuning  his  hand  to  helpoot  some  eom- 
manication  or  other,  no  donbt,  with 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  St  Helena, 
took  me  at  first  as  so  qneer  an  affair, 
that  I  didn't  know  niiether  to  laii|^ 
at  him  or  admire  his  Yankee  eoohiess, 
when  he  ran  such  risks.  As  for  the 
feasibleness  of  actnally  getting  the 
prisoner  clear  ont  of  the  island,  onr 
cndsing  on  goaid  was  enough  to  show 
me  it  wonld  be  little  short  of  a 


bobbiiHfte  mallit  mkUBfkm  mm, 
in  a  blaie  of  Upd  ■■arfBit  to  ftS 
any  heads  bat  wsircwn.    HytwyMf 
tagehad  ievMioreigktpannirliJt» 
apparentij;  n  onAaioo  oi  «  Htmd 
by  the  dk>er,  or  a  moakiBj  op  ia  • 
box— not  to  apeak  of  canansB  !■  Urn 
window,  and   white  fonti  imtf^g 
about  with  beDs  loand  IheirMsiB: 
so  you  may  siBipQae  wliat  ft  JabWriMi 
screaming,  inUstUng;   and 
there  was  mp  tiie  iriioie  holkw. 


to  no  end  of  children  and  yoaogifldi 
making  the  moat  of  theaha£  anit 


yet  I  couldn't  help  thinking  the^ 
meant  to  tnr  it ;  and  in  cose  of  a  dan 
night,  whicn  the  southeaster  was  very 
likely  to  bring,  if  it  shifted  or  fresh- 
ened a  little,— why,  I  knew  yon 
needn't  call  anything  impoesiUe  that 
ft  cool  head  and  a  bold  heart  had  to 
do  with,  provided  only  th^  could  get 
their  plans  laid  inside  and  out  ao  as 
totally.  The  more  eager  I  got  for 
next  day,  when  it  would  be  eai^ 
enough  for  any  of  us  to  go  up  inland 
alter  Lord  Frederick,  as  &r  as  Hut's 
Grate,  at  least.  Meantune  the  fiiat 
lieutenant  and  I  walked  up  together 
to  where  the  little  town  brc^e  into  a 
sort  of  suburb  of  fancy  cottages,  with 
verandahs  and  groen  vaietians  in 
bungalow  style,  scattered  to  both 
aides  ci  the  rock  amongst  little  grass 
plots  and  garden  patches ;  every  foot 
of  ground  made  use  oil  And  a  perfect 
gudi  of  flowers  and  leaves  it  was, 
dustering  over  the  tiles  ai  -tte  low 
roofs;  wMle  you  saw  through  a  thicket 
of  poplars  and  plantains,  right  into  the 
iMck  of  the  gnlley,  with  a  ridge  of 
Mack  rock  closing  it  hk  up ;  and 
Side  Path,  as  they  call  the  road  to 
windward,  winding  overhead  along 
the  crag  behind  the  houses,  out  of 
sight  round  a  mass  of  cliflb.  Every 
here  and  there,  a  runlet  of  water 
came  trickling  down  from  above  the 
trees  to  water  their  roots;  you  saw  the 
mice  in  hundreds,  scampering  in  and 
out  of  holes  in  the  dry  stone,  with 
now  and  then  a  big  ugly  rat  that 
turned  round  to  fiace  you,  being  no 
doubt  fine  nme  to  the  8t  Helena 
people,  HI  off  as  they  all  seemed  for 
somethinp^  to  do— except  the  Chinese 
with  their  huge  hats,  hoeing  away 
under  almost  every  tree  one  saw,  and 
the  Yamstock  fishermen  to  be  seen 


got  near  nli^tfidl— and  all  thai 
out  of  doom  oame  flocUng  down  fiida- 
Path. 

Both  of  us  having  leave 
that  night,  for  a  baU  m  one  of 
same  little  bungalowB  near  thaJiflad 
of  the  vaB^,  'twas  no  lae  to  AUl 
of  a  bed,  and  aa  little  to  eq^  gofc- 
ting  off  to  the  sh^m  whidi  MM  oodd 
doafiar  nnfire.  For  that  aatim^I 
daresay  tibera  might  be  twaBlf  Msh 
partieay  foil  of  yaong  iiehra  aod 
homewaid-bo»d  old  East  ^TaiHaaa, 
keeping  it  «p  aa  long  aa  Bightfcar 
becaaw  tiwiv  had  nowhen  ^ 
The  young  lady  of  the  hoaaa  we 
in  waa  one  of  the  St  Helen  ~ 
called  "  the  Boaebttd,"  from  tar  eoloar. 
Akffeiy  creatare  ahewaa,  em1ain1|r»aa 
it  was  plain  our  Hebe'a  foait  wa-^ 
tenant  wwi^  with  aevenl  monta 
boot:  ererr  s2^  of  her  Agnea dic- 
ing about  thco^  the  leaty  tlia  wmt» 
musUn  floating  round  her  Uka  haaor 
dilforent  aa  her  fooe  waa,  mada 
one  thfadc  of  the  Seringi^Mitam'ii  daak 
at  aea,  with  tiie  men  waUag  tiba 
forecastle  hi  the  middle  watoh,  aaA 
thepoop  quiet  over  the  Jadge'a  caMna.. 
Two  or  three  times  I  had  foneied  for  Sk 
moment  that,  if  one  had  aoaaiiluit 
Stirling  to  busy  hhnaelf  with,  whiy,  ka 
might  so  for  forget  what  waa  a» 
doubt  likely  to  interfere  pretty  wntdk 
with  a  profession  like  my  own;  and 
so  it  mi^t  have  been,  peihapa,  had 
I  only  seen  her  ashore:  wheraaa  nowr 
whether  it  was  ashc»e  or  afloat,  t^ 
Jovel  everything  called  her aoielMiit 
to  mind.  The  truth  is,  I  deQr  von  to 
get  lid  very  easily  of  tiie  thought 
about  one  you^ve  aailed  la  the  saaia 
ship  with,  boidt  giri  or  weaiai  liw 
same  bottom  betwixt  yea  and  iha 
water,  the  same  breeae  blowlmfaBr 
pilot-coat  in  the  watch  on  deck,  tkat 
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Yoa  take  Side  Path  along  the  crags, 
with  a  wall  betwixt  the  hard  triu± 
and  the  gulf  below,  till  jou  lose  sight 
ofJames  Town  like  a  cluster  of  chil- 
dren's toy-honses  under  too,  and 
tarn  np  above  a  sloping  hollow  fiiU 
of  green  trees  and  tropical-like  flower- 
ing shrobs,  round  a  pretty  cottage 
ouled  the  Briars — where  one  begins 
to  have  a  notion,  however,  of  the 
iMure  blocks,  the  red  bluffs,  and  the 
sharp  peaks  standing  up  higher  and 
higher  round  the  shell  of  the  island. 
Then  you  had  another  rise  of  it  to 
climb,  on  which  you  caught  sight  of 
James  Town  and  the  harbour  again, 
even  smaller  than  before,  and  saw 
nothing  before  your  beasfs  head  but 
a  desert  of  stony  ground,  running 
hither  and  thitlier  into  wild  staring 
clefts,  grim  ravines,  and  rocks  of 
«Yery  siae  tumbled  over  each  other 
Jike  figures  of  ogres  and  giants  in 
■hard  fight.  After  two  or  three  miles 
of  all  this,  we  came  in  view  of  Long- 
wood  hill,  lying  green  on  a  level  to 
north  and  east,  and  clipping  to  wind- 
ward against  the  sea  beyond;  all 
jound  it  elsewhere  was  the  thick  red 
crust  of  the  island,  rising  in  ragged 
jioints  and  sharp  spires : — the  green- 
hh  sugar-loaf  of  Diana's  Peak  shoot- 
ing in  the  middle  over  the  high  ridge 
that  hid  the  Plantation  House  side  of 
St  Helena  to  leeward.  Between  the 
apot  where  we  were  and  Iiongwood 
is  a  huge  fearful-looking  bladi:  hollow, 
ealled  the  Devil's  Punch-Bowl,  as 
round  and  deep  as  a  pitch-pot  for 
caulking  all  the  ships  in  the  world — 
except  on  a  slope  into  one  comer  of 
it,  where  you  saw  a  couple  of  yellow 
cottages  with  gardens  about  them; 
while  every  here  and  there  a  patch  of 
l^ass  began  to  appear,  a  clump  of 
wild  weeds  and  flowers  hanging  off 
the  firoats  of  the  rocks,  or  the  head  of 
some  valley  widening  away  out  of 
sight,  with  the  glimpse  of  a  house 
.amongst  trees,  where  some  stream  of 
water  came  leaping  down  off  the 
heights  and  vanished  in  the  boggy 
piece  of  green  below.  From  here 
over  the  brow  of  the  track  it  was  all 
like  seeing  into  an  immense  stone 
bashi  half  hewn  out,  with  all  the 
lumps  and  wrinkles  left  rising  in  if 
and  twisting  every  way  about— the 
black  Devil's  Punch-Bowl  for  a  hole 
in  the  middle,  where  some  infernal 


liquor  or  other  had  nm  tkra^gh :  tha 
soft  bottoms  of  the  vaUeTS  JMt  Mm* 
ing  the  whole  of  it  up  diatinoter  to 
the  green  over  Longwood  bin ;  wkQa 
the  racked  lieighta  ran  roimd  €■• 
every  side  like  a  rim  with  notehea  in 
it,  and  Diana's  Peak  for  a  sort  of  m 
handle  that  the  dooda  eoold  take 
hold  of.  All  this  time  we  had  strain- 
ed ouraelvea  to  get  aa  fiut  op  na  pofr- 
slble,  except  once  near  the  Alani 
House,  where  there  was  a  telMraph 
signal-post,  with  a  little  gaara-nnt 
for  the  soldiers;  bat cAcrs  era  tuned 
round  in  his  saddle,  letting  ont  a  kxiur 
breath  the  next  thing  to  a  eij,  and 
heaving-to  dhnectly,  at  al$^%  of  tke 
prospect  behind.  The  Atlantie  lay 
wide  away  round  to  the  horiaon  front 
the  roads,  glittering  faint  over  tke 
ragged  edge  of  the  crags  wn  had 
mounted  near  at  liand ;  onljtheVi^ 
back  of  the  island  shot  oat  the  oAer 
side— save  here  and  there  thronA  a 
deep-notched  gully  or  two— ana  aor . 
cordingly  you  saw  the  sea  Molnhgil 
out  ui  that  quarter  to  the  two  eMif 
bright  ends,  ciaq>lng  the  daik:-ewnB» 
ed  Tamp  between  them,  like  a  i^f^ttj 
pair  of  arms  lifting  it  higih  to  eany  it 
off.  Soon  after,  however,  the  two 
mids  took  it  into  theur  wise  heads  tlM 
best  thmg  was  to  go  and  cUaib 
Diana's  Peak,  where  uejr  nwaaft  lo 
cut  thehr  names  at  the  veiy  top ;  sa 
which  the  first  lieutenant,  who  was  a 
car^fui  middle-aged  man,  thani^ 
needfhl  to  go  with  them,  lest  ther  got 
into  mischief:  for  my  part  I  prenmd 
the  chance  of  oominc  across  the  mjnt- 
tenons  Yankee  and  his  comrade^  as  I 
fancied  not  unlikely,  or  what  was  leas 
to  be  looked  for,  a  sight  of  BBsnaparta 
himself. 

Accordingly,  we  had  parted  eoot-  • 
pany,  and  I  was  holding  single-hand- 
ed round  one  side  of  the  Devlin 
Punch-Bowl,  when  I  heard  a  ohitter 
of  horse-hoofs  on  the  road,  and  saw 
the  Admiral  and  Lord  Erederiok  riding 
quickly  past  on  the  opposite  aide,  on 
their  way  to  Longwood— which,  enrl- 
onsly  enough,  was  half-covered  with 
mist  at  the  time,  driving  down  fimn 
the  higher  hills,  apparently  bef<ne  a 
regular  gale,  or  rather  some  kind  of  a 
whirlwind.  In  fieu^t,  I  learned  after 
that  such  was  often  the  case,  the 
climate  up  there  behig  quite  dirannt 
from  Mow,  where  they  never  feel  a 
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laagh  bottom  of  the  kuge  DeTil*8 
Fonoh-Bowl,  and  fkr  through  without 
a  shadow  down  the  green  patches  in 
the  littio  valleys,  and  over  Deadwood 
CJamp, — there  was  noikmffy  as  it  were, 
between  the  grass,  the  groond,  the 
atones  and  leayes,  and  the  empty  hol- 
low of  the  air;  while  the  sea  spread 
Ikr  round  underneath,  of  a  softer  bine 
than  the  sky  over  yon.  Ton*d  have 
thonght  all  the  world  was  shrank  into 
8t  Helena,  with  the  Atlantic  Iving 
tiiree-qnarters  ronnd  it  in  one's  sight, 
like  the  horns  of  the  bright  new  moon 
fonnd  the  dim  old  one;  which  St  He- 
lena pretty  mnch  resembled,  if  what 
the  star-gaiers  say  of  its  snrfiuse  be 
true,  all  peaks  and  dry  hollows— if, 
Indeed,  yon  weren't  lifting  np  ont  of 
the  world,  so  to  speak,  when  one 
looked  throngh  his  flogers  right  into 
the  keen  bine  overhead  I 

If  I  lived  a  thousand  years,  I 
eonldnt  tell  half  what  I  felt  lying 
there;  bnt,  as  yon  may  imagine,  it 
had  somewhat  in  it  of  the  late  Euro- 
pean war  by  land  and  sea.  NotthatI 
oonld  have  said  so  at  the  time,  but 
rather  a  sort  of  half-doze,  such  as  Pre 
taown  one  have  when  a  schoolboy, 
lying  (m  the  green  grass  tiie  same 
way,  with  one's  fisioe  tomed  up  into 
the  hot  summer  heavens:  half  of  it 
firing  glimpses,  as  it  were,  of  the 
irench  Bevolution,  the  battles  we 
used  to  hear  of  when  we  were  chil- 
dren—then the  fears  about  the  inva- 
■ion,  with  the  Channel  foil  of  British 
fleets,  and  Dover  ClLQb— TrafiOgar 
and  Kelson's  death,  and  the  battle 
of  Waterioo,  just  after  we  heard  he 
had  got  out  of  Elba.  In  the  ter- 
rible flash  of  the  thing  all  together, 
one  almost  fanoied  thorn  all  gone  like 
amoke ;  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  I 
was  falling  away  off,  down  into  the 
wide  sky,  so  up  I  started  to  sit.  From 
that,  suddenly  I  took  to  guesshig  and 
puzzling  closely  again  howl  should 
go  to  work  mysdf,  if  I  were  the 
Btrange  Frenohman  I  saw  in  the  Mg 
at  sea,  and  wanted  to  manage  Napo- 
leon's escape  out  of  St  Helena.  And 
first,  there  was  how  to  get  into  the 
island  and  put  him  up  to  the  scheme — 
why,  sure  enough,  I  oonldnt  have  laid 
it  down  better  than  they  seemed  to 
have  done  all  along:  what  could  one 
do  but  Just  dodge  about  that  latitude 
'  imder  all  sorts  of  false  rig,  then  catch 
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landing.  No  Fi|H1ihwaa  mnmU  doM, 
andno  ihrei^ff  batwonlriaaiairnal 
son  lAftn  oa  Ui  gaard  fa  a  swnflaiL> 
Next  we  should  hsfe  to  gat  p«t  on  Ito 
island^— and  raaOj  a  aeat  < 
it  was  to  dog  one  of  Iha  v«7 
themselves,  laoek  »  a  imasB  OL  ^ 
and  spam  ia  the  aiiht-ttM,  let 
aU  a-hlaae wilk  tBr,aBdi 
wave  ftvahflram  aeNiAoa  *""i  ■■■■■ 
even  Gaptafai  Waliia  of  Hm  FMaqpB, 
as  it  happeaed,  waa  too  mash  af  a 
British  aaamaniMt  to  eaRjraa  aindglht 
to  St  Helena!  Again,  I  nost  a^f  It 
was  a  toaehbetyoad  SM^^nt  ta  hit 
the  GavHm\i  aotioaa  of  a  Mbhf » 
and  BO  ploUnff  up  plaata  looai  Loag- 
wood,  was  a  ukMy  enomh  war  ta 
speedi  of  the  prisoner,  or  at 
lum  see  one  was  there  I 

How  should  I  set  aboot 
him  oiT.to  the  coast,  thoariliT 
was  the'^prime  matter,  meing  1M 
even  If  the  schoonei  ^rlilsh  was  ao 
doubt  hovering  out  of  sight— '^van  to 
make  a  bold  daah  far  m  iaadivMh 
the  trade-wind,  in  a  Bight  etoiaalwa 
long-*ihere  were  sentries  elosa  laaad 
LoDffwood  flrom  BOBBet,tha  stadia 
shhuhig  mostly  ahnQv  in  tha  waat  of  a 
moon;  and  at  any  rata  ikmnrnmi^rit 
and  gully  enough,  betwlzt  iMKa  aad 
the  coast,  to  try  the  rarest  iwt  ainaid 
the  Hebe,  let  alone  an  enperer*  Wtt 
plenty  of  woods  for  a  eemr,  oae  ariji^ 
steal  up  oloee  to  Loagwood,  bat  te 
bare  rocks  showed  you  off  to  be  aiaio 
a  mark  of.  Whewl  but  wl^  wara 
tiiose  same  Blaoks  ea  the  tHM^  I 
thought :  Just  strip  them  staric^wdkaflf 
and  let  them  He  hi  the  PefiTi  ftjjWfc^ 
bowl,  or  somewhere,  beyond  mlHUiiy 
hours,  when  I  warrant  aw  tlMvalglit 
slip  up,  gully  by  grily,  ta  the  vair 
sentrieB'baflksI  Their  ooloarwoaUm 
show  them,  and  savagea  ai  ikit^ 
seemed,  eouldnt  th^  oiMeas  nsaiy 
sentries  as  tiiev  needed,  creep  into  tha 
very  bedohamber  where  Baoaajai  lu 
slept,  and  manhandle  Um  bodQr 
away  down  through  someef  the  aear- 
est  hollows,  befwe  any  one  wm  Ilia 
wisa?  Hie  pdhnt  that  sOll  bolheraA 
me  was,  why  the  fbortii  of  the  Blaeka 
was  wanting  at  present,  miliws  he  had 
his  part  to  piny  elsewhere.  If  It 
chance,  then  the  aAofe  might  to 
notion  of  adne,  whioh  I  knew  I 
apt'tohavesoomtlmee.  Ifloarideii^ 
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mncb ;  and,  ere  I  had  screwed  thegUtt 
for  such  a  near  sight,  there  were  seyen 
or  eight  figures  more  appearing  half 
over  the  slope  behind ;  while  m j  hand 
ahook  so  mnch  with  holding  the  ^lass 
4M>  long,  that  at  first  I  brought  it  to 
bear  full  on  the  cracks  and  blocks  in 
the  front  of  the  crag,  with  the  large 
green  leaves  and  trailers  on  it  flicker- 
Ukg  idly  with  the  sunlight  against  mj 
^Tos,  till  I  conld  have  seen  the  spiders 
inside,  I  daresay.  Next  I  held  it 
too  high,  where  the  Admiral  and  Lord 
Frederick  were  standing  by  their 
JuiTBes,  a  good  way  back ;  the  Gover- 
nor,  as  I  supposed,  sitting  on  his,  and 
two  or  three  others  along  the  rise. 
At  length,  what  with  kneeling  down 
to  rest  it  on  one  knee,  I  had  the  glass 
steadily  fixed  on  the  brow  of  the 
rocks,  where  I  pkmly  saw  a  tall  daric- 
whiskered  man,  in  a  rich  French  uni- 
I6rm,.  gazing  to  seaward--I  knew 
him  I  sought  too  well  by  pictures, 
however,  not  to  be  sadly  galled.  Sud- 
denly a  figure  came  slowly  down  from 
before  the  rest,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  and  his  head  a  little  drooped. 
The  officer  at  once  lowered  the  tele- 
Bcope  and  held  it  to  him,  stepping 
•upward,  as  if  to  leave  him  alone — 
what  dress  he  had  on  I  scarce  no* 
ticed;  but  there  he  was  standing, 
aing^e  in  the  round  bright  field  of  the 
glass  I  had  hold  of  like  a  vice— his 
head  raised,  his  hands  hiding  his  face, 
as  he  kept  the  telescope  fixed  fiur  in 
/rout  of  me— only  I  saw  the  smooth 
broad  round  of  his  chin.  I  knew,  as 
If  rd  seen  him  in  the  Tnileries  at 
Paris,  or  known  him  by  sight  since  I 
was  a  boy — ^I  knew  it  was  Napoleon  I 
During  that  minute  the  rest  of  them 
were  out  of  sight,  so  far  as  the  glass 
went — jovCd  have  supposed  there  was 
no  one  there  but  himself,  as  still  as  a 
£gure  in  iron;  watching  the  same 
-thing,  no  doubt,  as  Td  done  myself 
five  minutes  before,  where  the  noble 
seventy-four  was  beating  slowly  to 
windward.  When  I  did  glance  to  the 
knot  of  officers  twenty  yards  back, 
'twas  as  if  one  saw  a  rine  of  his  gene* 
rals  waiting  respectfnUy  while  he 
eyed  some  field  of  battle  or  other, 
with  his  army  at  the  back  of  the  hill ; 
but  next  moment  the  telescope  fell  in 
his  hands,  and  his  face,  as  pale  as 
death,  with  his  lip  firm  under  it, 
seemed  near  enough  for  me  to  touch 


it— his  eyas  alttt  lien  into  mo  flwa 
below  his  wide  wUto  fcwiieod,  a^  I 
started,  dropping  ny  ijtam  bt  tmm. 
That  instant  the  whole  wild  Imp  of 
St  Helene,  with  its  rarnd  farin,  the 
clear  bine  al^  and  toe  aee,  ewv^ 
round  about  the  dwindled  dgune 
above  the  erag,  tOl  th^  were  DoSUag 
but  so  many  people  together  agalMt 
the  slope  beyond. 

Twas  a  strange  scene  to  witDOB* 
let  me  tell  too;  nevereanlfiNgettiio 
sightless,  thhildng  sort  of  gaie  tnm 
tluit  head  of  his,  after  the  teieoeope 
sank  finom  his  eye,  when  the  Ooaqpe 
ror  must  have  shot  huk  with  $0l 
her  stated  hamper  hito  the  floor  of 
the  AUantio  agalnl  Ooee  man  I 
brought  my  Kjpjmm  to  bear  on  tte 
place  where  he  had  been,  and  was 
almost  on  the  pofait  of  oaHlag  oat  to 
warn  him  off  the  edffe  of  the  difl^  fiK^ 
getUngthedbtanoelwaaawaiy.  Na*' 
poleonhadsteppedy  with  one  iMHbeflKO 
him,  on  the  verr  hrinkf  his  two  liaada 
hanging  loose  l^  ^  ii^  "^f^  ^ 
glass  in  one  of  them,  tni  the  shadow  of 
his  small  blac^  cocked  iMt  oofered  the 
hollows  of  his  eyes,  and  he  atood  as  It 
were  looting  down  past  the  ihPB  of  tlie 
predi^oe.  What  he  thov^  of  M 
mortal  tongne  can  say,  TOOthsr  he 
was  master  at  the  time  over  a  wHder 
battle  than  any  he*d  overfoqg^it—hat 
just  then,  what  waa  the  sapriee  it 
gave  me  to  see  the  head  of  a  fluu^  with 
a  red  tasselled  cap  oniL  raised  tJmwfdi 
amongst  the  ivy  firom  below,  lAdle  he 
seemM  to  have  his  fiaet  ok  the  enwka 
and  jots  of  the  rock,  hoistlnff  himself 
by  one  hand  round  the  tancpEsd  roota, 
tUl  no  donbt  he  mast  have  looked  il|^ 
aloA  huto  the  French  Emperat^  ftioe; 
and  perfai^  he  whl^mred  aomoflihig, 
—though,  for  my  part,  It  was  att  dnmb* 
show  to  me,  where  I  knelt  peering  iite 
thefflass.  I  saw  even  tai  start  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  thing— he  rafaed  Ua 
head  vprig^t,  still  glancing  down  ortr 
the  finmit  of  the  crag,  with  tiie  spread 
hand  Ufted,  and  the  side  of  his  Ihee 
half  tnmedtowardtheparty  wltldnear> 
shot  behind,  whsrs  the  Gknremor  and 
the  rest  apparently  kept  together  out 
of  vsipect,  no  donbt  watoing  both 
Naboleon's  back  and  tibeshte  of  wjg 
&rb^yond.  ThekeeDSsnlightoafha 
spot  brongfat  out  eveiy  momi^  the 
two  in  front— the  erne  ao  Ml  ht  mr 
view,  that  X  conld  mark  Ui  lookaettle 
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log  up  tiie  hiiixmr,  as  she  Ur  anchor- 
ed outside  the  Indiamen.  The  eyen- 
lag  gun  fired  as  we  polled  aboard  the 
Hebe,  which  immoaiatelv  got  under 
wdgh  bjT  order,  although  Lord  Frede- 
rick was  not  come  down  yet ;  bat  it 
fUl  to  her  tnm  that  night  to  snpplj  a 
gnard-boat  to  windward,  and  she  stood 
up  nnder  ftdi  siul  ronnd  Sngar-Loaf 
Point,  just  as  the  dosk  fell  like  a  sha- 
dow over  the  island. 

The  Newcastle's  boat  was  on  the 
leeward  coast  that  night,  and  one  of 
onr  cutters  was  getting  ready  to  lower, 
neariy  off  Prosperous  Bay,  to  wind- 
ward ;  while  the  frigate  herself  wonld 
hold  frvther  out  to  sea.  One  of  the 
masttfHi  mates  shonld  haTe  taken  tin 
cotter;  bot  after  giving  the  first  lieote* 
nant  a  fimr  hints  as  £ar  aslliked  to  go,  I 
proposed  to  go  in  charse  of  her  that 
time,  myself— which  bcong  laid  to  the 
score  of  my  freshness  on  the  station, 
and  the  mate  being  happy  to  get  rid  of 
a  tiresome  doty,  I  got  leare  at  once. 
The  sharp  midshipman,  Snelling,  took 
it  into  his  ogly  head  to  keep  me  com- 
pany, and  away  we  polled  into  hear* 
mg  of  the  sorf.  The  moment  things 
tooktheshapeof  frur  work,  in  frust,! 
lost  all  thonghts  of  the  late  kind.  In 
place  of  seeing  the  ragged  heights 
aninst  the  sky,  and  mnsmg  all  sorta 
(»  notions  abont  the  French  Emperor, 
there  was  nothing  but  the  broad  bolk 
of  the  island  high  over  ns,  the  swell 
beh}w,  and  the  sea  glimmering  wide 
from  onr  gonwale  to  the  stars ;  so  no 
sooner  did  we  lose  sight  of  the  Hebe 
sbwly  melting  into  the  gloom,  than  I 
lit  a  cheroot,  gave  the  tiller  to  the 
mid,  and  sat  stirring  to  the  heart  at 
the  thought  of  somethhig  to  oome,  I 
scarce  knew  what.  AsforBoonaparte, 
with  an  that  belonged  to  him,  'twas 
little  to  me  in  that  mood,  in  spite  of 
what  rd  seen  daring  the  day,  com- 
pared with  a  snatch  of  old  Channd 
times:  the  troth  was,  next  morning 
rd  fbd  for  him  again. 

The  night  for  a  good  while  was 
pretty  tolerable  starlight,  and  in  a  sort 
of  a  way  yoo  coold  make  out  a  good 
distance.  One  time  we  palled  right 
roond  betwixt  the  two  points,  tiio^i^ 
slowly  enoogh ;  then  again  the  men 
lay  on  thehr  oars,  letting  her  float  in 
with  the  long  swells,  till  the  sorf  coold 
beheard  too  loud  for  a  saib  berth. 
Farther  on  in  the  night,  howerar,  it 


got  to  be  daiii   behwr,  a* 
breese  hel^aC«4y,  atf  bEingl^  ifc 
thicker  and  lUte ;  9Xluthirmm 
black  aUrond  HHtOBewalde 


at  JbMv  the  roohs  Oftr  joi,  Willi  tfM 
p  of  a  iUat  twiride  ef  stas  dfl^ 


abft.  On  the  otter  Mat  tfiere 
only,  at  time,  tiw  two  IbUi  awligi^r 
atthemaetheaieftlMfddaigMMi 
Hebe,  tu  apart,  aad  omb  ftalliai  t» 
sea  than  tiw  other;  eraewaadtfiM 
their  staDH-windoif  Md  ft  portr  whiS' 
the  heaTe  of  dw  water  Uftea  tiMB,  or 
the  ships  yawed  a  little.    Oa»  ham 

waiting  flar  <y?^M"g  at  all|  eapedaw 
in  tfaeksy  an»  waala  at  ttefttiw^  ml 
with  ft  Ifliig  tropieal  aiglit^beisa  yon; 
AU  of  ft  sniM^flBy  IwtiiftMi  tfcft 
briff  andtheftipto^ItaMWIeaMht 
ft  dmpae  for  eftft  aaneiit  ef  anow 
twbkle;  lbenitwaftOi*ftgrift,ftndI 
had  given  It  op,  when  Imv  ftSclaiB 
I  saw  it  plainly  onot  mon^ftftWiril  fti 
ftthhdtfaM^te  aa  riMMit  •  ifftov  •■ 
belbie.    Wv  wen  off  •  efttr  Is  tto 


HiftalBSii 


ftUrtttaitlieioekai 
of  tBft  WBOtlf  Bot  fhr 
breakwhevs  on»of  tinni 
gnllto  cams  oot— «  imot  isal  diwft 
of  tiwahoreffaideedy  DolIlDKw  bET 
tUa  time  it  led  op  someirim  towm 
the  Lengwoed  side.  Aeeorttaglsrttft 
ideftstroekmeafftphuitwatilgshift 
whether  I  hit  imon  tte  il|ght  fiiea  sr 
not;  ifitwatthesabeeuBvetaimii 
be  cwdttg  down  ri|^  §mm  wIimU 

ward,  on  m  loek-oatlbrft^gBidfrM 
vreil  aa  fiir  tlie  spot  to  atm  at:  ttm 
thing  was  to  lore  her  boat  ashen  there 
befbre  their  time,  sein  her  cmwwad 

as  if  we  wen  eooifaig'baefc  all  r^Sl 
since  signal  the  sUpe  we  eodrii^  ana 
the  schooner  woold  bar  wvy  aa  ft  dol- 
phin. 

NoeoenersaldtiumdonK  latoawd 
caotiood^  An*  the  oon^  Ihftfltal^l^thoaA 
the  swell  bore  in,  bnridog^  over  tin 
rocks  outride  of  it;  and  the  nsfcr  anil 
I  had  to  spring  one  after  llie  oltar  Imt 
onr  Uvea,  jost  aa  thelimiiiani  prfni 
her  off  into  the  baek-waah.  Jn  te 
the  cotter,  itwmdd  spoA  aft  ta  iamf 
hercff  thersdboots:  andlloMNrtf  ft 
boat  did  oome  in  of  tte  Madlj 
why  sty  wciddat  jay  laaaiir  eat  ir 
streagtfi  of  enw.  BnsBtiig'aBM  wwn 
well  anned  eao^gli  tor  manmaJttdf  n 
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«« Why,  Mister  Snclling,''  sAid  I,  as 
soon  as  I  came  fallj  to  myself,  *^  I 
eanH  at  all  anderstand  how  I  got  into 
the  water r  "Nor  I  either,  sir," 
said  he:  "Til  be  banged,  sir,  If  I 
didn't  think  It  was  a  whirlwind  of 
Kiffgers  off  the  top  of  Diana's  Peak, 
sedng  I  made  out  the  very  one  wo 
fonnd  there  this  afternoon — the  fonr 
of  them  took  yon  and  this  other  gen- 
tleman np  in  tbclr  arms  in  a  lamp,  as 
yon  were  floandering  abont  together, 
and  took  to  the  water  like  so  many 
seals,  sir !''  I  looked  down  into  the 
Frenchman's  face,  where  he  lay 
stretched  with  his  head  back  and  his 
hair  dripping.  "  Is  he  gone  ?"  said  I. 
«'  Well,  sir,^'  said  the  mid,  who  had 
eontrived  to  light  the  lantern  again, 
"  I'm  afraid  he's  pretty  near  it.  Is 
he  a  fiiend  of  yonrs,  sir  ?— I  thon^^t 
as  mndi,  by  the  way  you  canght  him 
the  moment  yon  clapped  eyes  on  each 
ether,  sir."  "  Silence,  sirrah ! "  said 
I :  "  d're  see  anything  of  the  light  to 
aeawaro  ?**    For  a  minute  or  two  we 

rred  over  the  swells  into  the  dark, 
catch  the  twinkle  of  the  signal 
again,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  I  be- 
gan to  think  the  bird  was  flown.  All 
of  a  sudden,  however,  there  it  was 
once  more,  dipping  as  before  beyond 
the  heave  of  the  sea,  and  between 
the  backs  of  it,  sliding  across  the 
open  space,  with  the  blind  side  to  the 
cmisers.  "  Hallo,  my  lads ! "  said  I, 
quickly,  and  giving  myself  another 
snake  as  I  sdzed  the  tUler,  "give 
way  seaward— stretch  your  backs  for 
ten  minutes,  and  wo  have  her ! "  We 
were  pulling  right  for  the  spot,  when 
tiie  light  vanished,  but  a  show  of  our 
lantern  brought  it  gleaming  fairly  out 
again,  till  I  could  even  catch  glimpse 
by  it  of  some  craft  or  others  huUi 
and  the  iron  of  one  boom-end,  risiuff 
over  the  swells.  "  Bow-oar,  there  r 
whispered  I ;  "  stand  by,  my  lad,  and 
look  sharp  1"  "  Hola !"  came  a  short 
sharp  hail  over  the  swells;  "cTotit 
venez'vousf^  "Ota,  out'/"  I  sung 
out  boldly,  through  my  hand,  to  cover 
the  difference  as  much  as  possible; 
then  a  thought  occurred  to  me,  re- 
coUecting  the  French  sui^geon's  words 
on  board  this  very  craft  the  firat  time 
we  saw  her — "  De  la  cage  do  VAigU'^ 
— I  hailed — "bonne  fortune,  mes 
amisl*^  "C'est  possible!  c'est  pos- 
sible, mon  capitaine ! "  shouted  seve- 


ral of  the  aehooiier^  erav,  inuflag 
upon  h«r  bulwarks,  ^  que  tow  ap- 
portes  bn*imSmef^  We  wiera  paDiBf 
for  her  side  as  Inbberij  aa  powWe, 
all  the  time— a  man  ran  19  on  her 
quarter  with  a  oc^  of  line  reed|y  to 
heave— bat  still  the  main  boom  of 
the  schooner  was  already  JtbiBf  ,  her 
helm  np,  and  she  nsder  wa^;  th^ 
seemed  half  donbcflil  of  va.  and  an- 
other moment  might  torn  tke  aoalea. 
"  Vlte,  vite!**  roared  I|  dieoaiiig  mr 
French  at  hap-haaaid.  **  Ool,  eni, 
jettes  votre  cme— venes  an  lef,  mea 
amisl**— Infl;  that  was  to  m,  I 
heard  somebody  aboard  aay  &  was 
the  American— the  schooner  came  up 
in  the  wind,  the  line  whiaring  off  her 
quarter  into  onr  bows,  and  we  came 
sheerfaigdown  dose  l^her  lee  qnarier, 
grinding  against  her  bendainttieaarge, 
twenty  eager  faces  peerfaif  over  aft  na 
in  the  confhslon;  when  I  annff  ont 
hoarsely  to  ran  fbr  brandy  and  hot 
blanketa,  as  he  waa  halMiewned. 
*  *  Pfomptement — promptsBsent,  mea 

amis  r*  shonted  I,  and  aa  qaWtr  ^^i^ 
was  a  rosh  fkxHn  her  bolwaika  to  brine 

what  waa  wanted,  iridle  finelBng  and 

I  made   dash  np  her  rido  Ibl&wad 

by  the  men,  cntlasa  in  hand.    Three 

ndnntee  of  hnbbnb,  and  aa  many 

strokes  betwixt  ns,  when  we  had 

driven  the  fsw  that  stood  in  onr  way 

Si-meD  down  the  neamt  hatchway. 
e  schooner  waa  complel^r  ovr 
own. 

We  hoisted  np  the  cotter,  with  the 
French  captain  still  stretdied  in  the 
stem-sheets— hanled  aft  the  achoonei'a 
head-sheets,  let  her  large  mafaiall 
swing  iUl  affain,  and  were  ooon 
stanmng  swifay  ont  toward  the  light 
at  the  frigate's  masthead. 

When  the  Hebe  first  eangfat  a^sht 
of  ns,  or  rather  heard  the  aonnd  of 
the  schooner's  sharp  bowa  rnahtng 
throoffh  the  water,  she  natnral^ 
enonni  didn't  know  what  to  make  w 
us.  1  noticed  onr  first  IdPa  sndden 
order  to  dear  away  the  finemoat 
weather-gun,  with  the  mah  of  the 
men  fbr  it ;  bnt  my  haH  set  all  te 
rights.  We  hove-to  off  her  weather 
quarter,  and  I  was  directiiir  after  on 
board,  exf^ainlng  aa  sfanplly  aa  poa- 
sible  how  we  had  come  to  mhold  of 
a  French  craft  thereabonti  m  anch  a 
Btimige  fhshlon. 

Accordingly,  yon  may  fimey  the 
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I KXVKR  heard,  nor  is  it  important, 
why  my  father,  Major  Von  Dcgon,  an 
old  officer  of  tlio  King^s  German  Le- 

g'on,  resolved  to  have  mo  edncated 
his  native  country,  unvisited  by 
him  since  boyhood,  and  supplanted  in 
his  affections,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance, by  the  land  he  long  had  served 
mnd  dwelt  in,  of  whose  daughters  he 
had  taken  a  wife,  and  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  end  his  days.    Bu  that  as  it 
may,  at  an  early  ago  I  was  sent  from 
England  to  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  where  I  passed  four  years 
in  the  house  of  a  worthy  and  kUid- 
hearted  professor,  and  which  I  quitted 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  proceed  to 
the  university  of  Heidelb^.     For 
me,  as  for  most  young  men,  the  gay, 
careless,    light-hearted    student-life, 
with  its  imaginary  independence  and 
fantastical  privileges,  its  carouses  of 
Rhfinish  wine  and  Bavarian  beer,  its 
harmless  duels  and  mock-heroic  festi- 
vals, at  first  had  strong  attractions. 
And  when,  after  a  certain  numlxn:  of 
joyously-kept  terms  and  pleasant  va- 
cation rambles,  university  diversions 
began  to  pall,  and  I  became  a  less 
constant  attendant  in  the  fencing  hall 
and  at  the  evening  potations,  I  still 
was  detained  at  Heidelberg— not  by 
love  of  study,  for  to  study,  being  des- 
tined to  no  profession,  I  Uttle  applied, 
but  by  the  force  of  habit,  by  the 
charm  of  a  delightful  country,  and, 
more  particulaily,  by  the  agnseable 
society  I  found  in  a  number  of  fami- 
lies resident  in  and  around  the  town. 
Although  but  moderately  attentive  to 
the  branches  of  learning  usually  pur- 
sued at  a  university,  I  was  not  fdto- 
gother  unmindful  of  my  improvement. 
Ibusied  myself  with  modemlanguages, 
exercised  my  pencil  by  sketchmg  the 
surrounding  scenery,  and,  above  all, 
assiduously    cultivated    a   tolerable 
talent  for  music.    In  this  I  was  parti- 
cularly successful.     Enthusiasticallv 
fond  of  the  art,  gifted  by  nature  with 
a  good  tenor  voice,  and  havingchanced 
upon  an  excellent  instructor,  I  made 
rapid  progress ;  and  during  the  latter 

piui;  of  my  residence  at  Heidelberg,  no 


musical  parhr  or  amateur  e<mcert  for 
miles  aroond  was  deemed  complete 
without  me. 

I  left  the  imiversity  in  my  fiye-aod- 
twentieth  year,   and,  afto  paailiiff 
another  twelvemonth  in  a  tour  uuroo^ 
southern  Europe,  I  was  upon  nj  way 
to  EngUnd,  when  I  paused  for  a  day 
in  the  village  of  Manseloch,  capital  <^ 
the  Duchy  of  Klein-Fleckenbei|f— «n 
independent  and  sovereign  state  of 
which  geognq^hers  make  little  mentioii, 
and  histoxians  still  less,  but  which  is 
known,  at  least  by  name,  to  most  per- 
sons who  have  travelled  throu^  tnoae 
pleasant  districts  of  central  Qmauuiy 
watered^  theBhine  and  its  tdba- 
taries.    Those  ignofant  of  iti  eziit- 
ence,  and  curious  of  its  wherealxnit, 
will  do  well  to  consult  the  larger  and 
more  accurate  maps  of  that  conntiy ; 
npon  which,  greatly  to  the  eiedit  of 
the  topographers,  they  will  find  it 
noted  down,  although  Its  entire  soper- 
fioies  is  ioaroely  more  eztenilve  than 
that  of  the  private  park  of  moi«  than 
one  European  monuth.     Its  poonla-* 
tion  is  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  the 
Jews'  quarter  in  Fnmkfort  on  the 
Maine,  and  its  revenue  wetnld  enable 
a  private  gentleman  to  live  in  tole- 
rably good  slyle  in  Lcmdon  or  Pnia. 
Its  standing  army,  which,  when  aeen 
npon  parade,  bears  a  strong  reoem- 
blance  to  a  sergeant's  guard,  great]|y 
distingnished  itself  in  the  wars  agahift 
Nwoleon,  sustained  dreadM  Joases, 
and  by  its  valour,  as  several  patriotio 
Elein-Fleckenbeiiters  have  niforBMi 
me,  decided  the  fate  of  more  than  one 
hard-fought  field.    In  most  nmeots 
Klehi-Fleckenbeig   differs  ao   little 
firom  many  other  German  principali- 
ties, du(^es,  landgraviates,  &o.  ^Bcc., 
that  description  is  almost  anperflnoQa. 
In  spring  it  is  white  with  the  UoMoma 
of  plum  and  pear,  firuits  idiieh  consti- 
tute no  unimportant  artlde  of  its  con- 
sumption and  cofluneroe;  it  is  cele- 
bnttedfor  sour  kraut;  its  pigs  yield 
the  best  of  sansages ;  it  has  half  a 
dozen  corn-fields  and  a  hop-gronnd, 
and  also  a  mineral-sprix^,   whose 
watexS)  although  not  sufficiently  re* 
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the  sportsmen.    Lend  tlicn  rang  riflo 
and  fowling-piccc,  and  cheerily  clangeil 
the  horns,  arousing  the  echoes  of  the 
woods,  and  reverberated  back  from 
the  clefts  and  ravines  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  whilst  the  Insty 
cries  of  German  woodcraft  were  on 
every  side  repeated.     So  gay  and 
inspiriting  was  the  scene,  that  for  a 
moment  it  had  almost  diverted  my 
thoughts  from  Theresa,  when  I  was 
suddenly  accosted  by  my  friend  the 
Spy.    With  a  low  bow  he  offered  me 
a  double-barrelled  gun  and  a  hunting- 
knife.    ^^  His  highness,"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  the  utmost   ceremony   and 
respect,  **  was  far  from  seeking  to 
dispel  the  strict  incognito  I  thought 
fit   to   maintain,    but  ho  trusted  I 
would  be  pleased  to  take  post,  and 
share   in    the   sports  of  the  day.** 
Having  said  thus  much,   he   made 
another  profound  bow,    wished  me 
good  sport,  then  bowed  again,  and 
retreated,  leaving  me  so  astonished 
and  perplexed,   that   I  was  scarce 
able  to  reply  to  his  civility,  and  to 
stammer  out   something  about    **  a 
mistake  under   which    his   highness 
laboured,"  words  which  elicited  only 
a  bland   and  respectful  smile,  and 
another  obeisance  deeper  than  before. 
I  was  utterly  confounded;   puzzled 
md  anxious  to  see  how  the  mistake, 
of  which  I  was  evidently  the  subject, 
would   ultimately    be    cleared   up; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  I  could  not 
help  caressing  a  sweet  presentiment 
that  the  misapprehension  of  the  court 
would  afford  me  opportunity  of  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  princess.    Be- 
fore these  thoughts  had  passed  through 
my  mind,  the  gun  was  in  my  grasp, 
the  hunting-knife  by  my  side,  and  I 
was  alone  and  without  choice  but  to 
stand  like  an  advanced  sentry  in  the 
open  ground,  or  to  take  post  in  the 
line  of  sportsmen  stationed  around 
the  skirt  of  an  adjacent  cover.     I 
chose  the  latter;  but  truly  neither 
hare  nor  roebuck  had  much  to  fear 
firom  me.    I  had  been  too  recently 
shot  through  the  heart  myself  to  be 
a  very  formidable  foe  to  the  startled 
creatures  that  scampered  and  scudded 
in  all  directions.      I  had  made  but 
slight  addition  to  the  stock  of  venison, 
when  an  end  was  put  to  this  part  of 
the  day's  sport,  and  a  respite  given 
to  the  smaller  game  by  the  appear- 


ance  of  a  huge  wild  boar.  The  briBtlj 
monarch  of  the  German  forest  had 
been  tracked  and  driven  upon  a  pre- 
vious day  into  a  iou-garten^  an  en- 
closure allotted  for  the  pnrpoae,  and 
was  now  let  out  into  the  dnke^a 
chase.      With  eyes    inflamed  with 
fury,  bristles  erect,  and  white  tuaka 
protruding  from  mider  the  Uood-red 
wrinkles  of  his  lip,  he  now  dashed 
along,    porsned  by    a   few  stanch 
mastiffs,  more  than  one  of  which, 
when  pressing  too   closely  oa   the 
monster,  atoned  for  his  temerity  witb 
ills  life.     Thus  escorted,  the  fierce 
animal  came  careering  down  a  long 
green  alley,  when  one  of  the  dnke'a 
counseUors,  seized  suddenly  with  a 
perilons  aidour,  brandished  a  boar- 
spear,  planted  himself  in  the  middle 
of  the  path,  and  awaited  the  onset. 
In  appearance  he  was  not  mnch  of  a 
Nimrod,  being  chiefly  remariudde  for 
the  shortness  of  his  legs  and  rotondity 
of  his  body,  which  seemed  but  ill  at 
ease    in    a  tight    green    hunting- 
coat,   whilst  the    pTctoresqiie  low- 
crowned  hat   and  bonch  of  coek^ 
feathers  sat  oddly  eaouf^  above  a 
jolly  rubicund  visage  that  nl^t  hara 
belonged  to  Falstaff  himseE     The 
comi(^  twinkle  in  his  eiye,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  his  Tocatioa  to  be 
that  of  court-jester  in  the  drawing- 
room,  rather  than  conrt-champion  in 
the  hnnting-field,  was  quenched  and 
replaced  by  a  stare  of  visible  uneasi- 
ness as  the  wild  pi^  came  bowlfaig 
along,  squinting  ommonsly  at   him 
from  under  its  shaggy  eyebrows,  and 
evidently  wondering  what  manner  of 
man  thus  rashly  awaited  its  formid- 
able   charge.     The    worthy   privy 
counsellor  already  pufiM  and  per- 
spured  with  his  exertions,  bnt  still  he 
manfhlly  stood  his  ground,  and,  greet- 
ing his  antagonist  with  the  costoolaiy 
defiant  cry  of  ^m*  SohI  he  lowered  ms 
broad,  keen  spear-point,  and  prepared 
for  a  deadly  thrust.    Bnt  the  danger- 
ous contest  required   a  firmer  and 
prompter  hand  than  his.     Evadiiu^ 
the  weapon,  the  boar  darted  forward, 
thrust  himself  between  the  legs  of 
the  portly  sportsman,  and,  wShont 
injuring  him,  carried  hha  fririy  off, 
astride  upcrn  Ids  back.    At  this  mo- 
ment a  dkar-li'bancj  containing  the 
duchess,  the  Princess  Theresa,  and 
two  other  ladies,  and  escorted  hj  the 
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ran.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  some  degree 
an  impostor,  unless  I  at  once  broke 
down  the  blander  by  declaring  who  I 
was.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could  not 
make  np  mj  mind  thus  mdely  to  alter 
a  state  of  things  which  I  had  not 
brought  about,  for  which  I  conse- 
quently was  not  to  blame,  and  which, 
I  plainly  saw,  was  likely  to  afford  mo 
opportunities  of  interviews,  and  even 
01  intimacy,  with  her  by  whom  my 
thoughts  were  now  entirely  engrossed. 
Another  course  was  certainly  open  to 
me,  namely,  instant  departure ;  but 
to  this  I  had  great  difficulty  in  making 
np  my  mind.  My  perplexities  haunted 
me  in  my  dreams,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing found  me  in  the  same  state  of 
painful  indecision,  when  a  letter 
weighed  down  the  scale  of  inclination, 
and  made  prudence  kick  the  beam. 
It  was  brought  me  by  a  servant  in 
the  doke*s  livery,  and  written  in 
courtly  French  by  the  marshal  of 
his  household.  I  had  betrayed,  it 
said,  so  charming  a  musical  talent, 
that  I  must  not  feel  surprised  at  the 
inference  that  my  dramatic  abilities 
were  equally  remarkable.  To  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  his  highness  the 
duke,  the  court  proposed  getting  up 
Kotzebue*s  play  of  the  Love  Child, 
and  it  was  earnestly  hoped  I  would 
not  refuse  to  take  the  part  of  Ehrmann, 
which  was  accordingly  enclosed.  There 
was  to  be  a  rehearsal  that  evening  at 
the  palace. 

This  tempting  invitation  swept  away 
my  uncertainties  like  cobwebs.  My 
theatrical  experience  little  exceeded  a 
few  acted  charades,  but  I  had  always 
been  a  great  playgoer,  and  had  long 
frequented  a  school  of  elocution,  where 
I  had  acquired  readiness  of  delivery, 
and  the  habit  of  speaking  before  a 
numerous  audience.  So  I  doubted  not 
of  making  at  least  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance upon  the  boards  of  the  palace 
theatre.  I  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  part  assigned  to  me,  for  it  was 
to  be  rewarded  upon  the  stage  with 
the  hand  of  a  beautiful  baroness. 
Like  more  than  one  pious  congrega- 
tion, '  I  thought  the  Klein-Fiecken- 
bergers  were  in  distress  for  a  good 
parson,  and  doubtless  I  might  pass 
muster  as  a  tolerable  one.  It  was  no 
small  stUnulus  to  me  to  accept  the 
part  and  do  my  best,  that  I  should 
thenhy  be  giving  pleasure  to  her 


who  I  felt  asBiirsd  would  be  tt  oiMe 
the  most  illoatiloiia and  themoflloinalf 
of  my  andience.  And  siooe  the  oomrt 
persisted  in  dlaoernlng  in  me,  aa  m- 
disguised  and  nnaasuming  i»iTmle 
gentleman,  a  diatingnlahed  Inoognitoy 
whose  mask,  however,  it  carefUly  ab- 
stained fh>m  plucking  off,  I  made  np- 
my  mind  there  was  no  harm  in  tettinfj^ 
the  mistake  go  a  stage  farther. 

Kotzebne^a  agreeable  pUj  of  the 
Jjove  Child  iDa$KmdderLkbe)haa, 
I  think,  appeared  in  an  English  dresa, 
and  will  be  known  to  many.  I  need 
here  refer  but  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  plot.  Baron  Wildenhdn,  a  wealthy 
nobleman,  destines  the  hand  of  hhi 
beautiful  and  artless  daughter,  Amelia, 
to  Count  Yon  der  Mnlde,  a  Frenchi- 
fied German  and  empty  coxcomb,  bat 
in  other  respects  an  advantageous 
match.  Unwilling,  however,  to  be- 
stow her  hand  upon  one  to  whom  she 
may  be  unable  to  give  her  heart,  he 
commissions  Ehrmann,  a  dergyman, 
who  has  been  her  tutor,  to  aacertaia 
her  feelings  towards  the  eonnt,  and 
to  warn  her  against  accepting  htm  aa 
a  companion  for  life  if  she  is  miable 
to  love  and  esteem  him.  Ehrmann, 
who  has  long  been  seerettf  attached 
to  Amelia,  but  has  scrnpaioaly  con- 
cealed his  passion,  magnanfmoaaly 
accepts  the  difficult  and  cMieate  mis- 
sion ;  but  whilst  accomplishing  it,  and 
explaininff  to  his  former  pniw  the  hi- 
dispensalne  conditions  of  ooi^ngal 
happiness,  he  is  at  once  snrpnaed, 
pained,  and  overjoyed  by  her  iialbe 
confession  that  the  sentiments  of  es- 
teem and  affection  he  tdk  her  she 
ought  to  entertain  towards  her  fhtnre 
husband,  are  exactly  those  she  expe- 
riences for  himself.  This  scene  la 
skilfully  managed,  and  a  happj 
dSwuement  is  brought  about  by  the 
baron*8  preferring  his  daughter^  hap- 
piness to  his  own  pride,  and  living 
her  to  the  humbly-born  bnt  aoooin* 
plished  and  virtuous  minister. 

B  V  assiduons  iq>plieation  dmring  the 
whole  of  that  day,  I  knew  my  part 
pretty  well  when  the  hour  <rf  renew— I 
came.  On  reachinff  the  palaoe,  1  was 
conducted  to  one  c?  the  whiga^  where* 
a  small  bnt  very  ocMnplete  theatre  was- 
fittedup.  ThemarMialof  theheose- 
hold,  who  recdved  me  with  the  most 
conrteons  attention,  played  Baron 
WHdenhain;  hishidywas  WDhelmhui 
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Erinccss  passed  near  me^  accompanied 
J  the  marshal's  lady. 
'^  Dear  Mr  Ehrmann  I  **  she  said, 
"snroly  we  soon  shall  see  you  doff 
another  disguise  ?  " 

"  Gracious  princess,"  I  was  forced 
to  reply,  ^^  unhappily  I  am  and  most 
ever  remain  what  I  now  appear." 

With  a  half-incrcduloas,  half- 
mouniful  look  she  passed  on,  and  left 
the  theatre. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel,  I  found 
there  had  been  an  arrival  during  my 
absence.    A  gentleman,  mounted  on 
a  fine  horse,  and  attended  by  a  scr- 
vontf  had  alighted  about  an  hour  pro- 
Tioosly  at  the  Fleckenbcrger  Arms, 
and  was  now  seated  in  thecoilee-room 
at  supper.     The  stranger,  a  young 
man  of  agreeable  exterior  and  re- 
markably well-bred  air,  had  ahready 
heard  of  the  private  theatricals  in 
preparation  at  the  palace,  and  doubt- 
less the  loquacious  Damfnudel  had 
also  informed  him  I  was  one  of  the 
porfbrmers ;  for  scarcely  had  we  ex- 
changed a  few  of  those  commonplace 
remarks  with  which  travellers  at  an 
hotel  usually  commence  acquaintance, 
when,  with  an  air  of  lively  interest, 
he  began  to  question  me  on  the  sub- 
ject.    I  told  him  what  the  play  was, 
described    the    arrangement  of  the 
theatre  and  the  distribution  of  the 
parts,  and  added  some  remarks  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  performers, 
the  least  effective  of  whom,  I  ob- 
served, was  the  young  secretary,  who 
took  the  prominent  and  difficult  char* 
acter  of  Count  Yon  der  Mulde.  There 
was  something  so   encouraging  to 
confidence  in  the  frank  and  pleasing 
manner  of  the  stranger,  that  before 
we  retired  to  bed,  after  a  pretty  long 
sitting  over  our  cigars,  I  narrated  to 
him  the  curious  cham  of  trifling  circum- 
stances that  had  led  to  my  sharing  in 
the  projected  performance,  and  did 
not  even  conceal  that  the  inmates  of 
the  palace  evidently  took  me  for  some 
great  personage  traveUiog  incognita 
I  said  little  about  the  Princess  Theresa, 
and  nothing  at  all  of  the  romantic 
passion  with  which  she  had  inspired 
me.  The  stranger  was  vastly  diverted 
at  the  whole  affair ;  and  declared  me 
perfectly  justified  in  yielding  to  the 
gentle  violence  done  me,  and  profiting 
for  my  amusement  by  the  harmless 
misapprehension.    He  then  told  me 


that  he  himself  was  a  great  Unwet  of 
theatricals,  and  that  ha  shoidd  likft 
exceedingly  to  share  in  the  perfor* 
mance  at  the  palace;  and,  if  posaiblev 
to  take  the  part  of  Count  Ton  dec 
Mulde,  in  which  he  had  ficeqaantlj 
been  applanded  in  his  own  eonnirj. 
He  was  a  Livonian  baron,  who  had 
been  mnch  at  Paris ;  and  I  nude  no 
doubt  that  ha  really  would  pecfivm 
the  Gallomaniao  fop  eztremofywellt 
the  more  so  that  he  himself  was  a  little 
Frenchified  In  his  manner.  And  I 
felt  sore  the  general  effect  of  the  per- 
formance wovdd  be  greatly  heightened 
if  a  practised  actor  rq[)laeed  ue  pre- 
sent unskilled  representatiye  of  Von 
derMnlde.  It  was  out  of  the  question 
for  me  to  think  of  proposing  or  pie* 
senting  him,  when  mj  own  footing 
was  so  precarious  ;  but  I  interned 
him  that  the  whole  managenent  was 
vested  in  the  marshal  of  the  duke's 
household— an  affable  and  amiable 
person,  by  whom,  if  he  eould  ohtpin 
the  slightest  introduetioBt  I  thought 
his  aid  would  gladlj  he  aecepted. 
My  LiTonian  ftiend  mused  a  utfle; 
thought  it  possible  he  wSffA  get  nre- 
sented  to  the  marshal;  ftraed  he 
had  formerly  known  a  eeu^  of  bis 
at  Paris ;  would  think  Ofir  it,  and 
see  in  the  morning  what  eenld  be  dene. 
Thereupon  we  parted  fat  the  nigkk 

I  passed  the  whole  of  the  nead 
mommg  studying  m  perti  sttdit  was 
afternoon  b^ore  i  sgtin  met  the 
accomplished  strangor.  With  a  nlgft* 
sant  smile,  and  easy,  seliF-aetisSed  air, 
he  told  me  he  had  settled  eveiTthing, 
and  should  haye  the  honov  of  appear^ 
ing  that  erenmg  as  mj  unsacoeasful 
rival  for  the  hand  of  tiie  fohr  AsMlia 
Wildeahaitt.  He  had  procured  aa 
introduction  to  the  marshal,  (he  did 
not  say  through  whom,)  and  tiiat 
nobleman,  delighted  to  reeruit  mi  effi- 
cient actor  in  heu  of  a  stop-gap,  bad 
proposed  oaUiag  a  monting  rsbearsal ; 
but  this  the  new  representatiye  of 
Yon  der  Mulde  declared  to  be  ouite 
nnneeessaiy.  He  was  perfootlj  nmi- 
liar  with  the  part,  and  undertook  not 
to  miss  a  word. 

The  hour  of  performanee  same. 
The  little  theatre  was  thronsed  with 
Klein-Fleckenbeigers,  noue  and 
gentle,  from  ooun^  mid  town.  The 
duke  and  duchess  nrnde  their  appear- 
ance, and  were  greeted  by  e  mwiish 
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AVe  have  considered  it  oar  duty  to 
record  in  a  permanent  form  the  pro- 
cecdinpi  of  the  most  important  meet- 
ing which  has  been  held  in  Brittio, 
since  Sir  liobert  Peel  deliberately 
renounced  that  policy  of  which  he  was 
once  the  plighted  champion.  Not 
many  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
Free-traders  were  wont  to  aver,  with 
imdaunted  effrontery,  that  all  idea  of 
a  return  to  the  principles  of  Protec- 
tion to  native  industry  was  eradicated 
from  the  minds  of  the  British  public ; 
that,  saving  some  elderly  peers  and  a 
few  bigoted  enthusiasts  iiJce  ourselves, 
no  sane  man  would  attempt  to  over- 
turn  a  system  which  placed  the  un- 
taxed foreigner  on  a  level  with  the 
home-producer;  and  that  cheapness, 
superinduced  by  exorbitant  competi- 
tion, was  In  reality  the  greatest 
blessing  which  could  be  vouchsafed  to 
an  industrious  people.  The  great 
measure  of  the  age,  origmally  pro- 
pounded as  an  experiment,  was  eagerly 
assumed  as  a  fact ;  and  wo  were  told, 
for  the  first  time  in  British  history, 
that  legislation,  however  faulty  it 
might  prove,  was  to  be  r^arded  as  a 
thing  irrevocable. 

It  was,  however,  rather  remarkable 
that,  whilst  making  these  broad  asser- 
tions, the  Free-traders  manifested 'a 
distinct  uneasiness  as  to  the  working  of 
their  favourite  scheme.  If  the  mea- 
sures which  thoy  advocated  and 
carried  were  indeed  final,  there  was 
surely  no  need  for  the  bluster  which 
was  repeated,  week  after  "^eek,  and 
day  after  day,  from  platform  and 
from  hustings,  in  Parliament  and  out 
of  it,  in  pamphlet,  broad-sheet,  and 
review.  If  no  considerable  party 
cared  about  Protection,  and  still  less 
meditated  a  vigorous  effort  for  its  re- 
vival, why  should  Mr  Cobden  and  his 
brother  aemagogues  have  uselessly 
committed  themselves  by  threatening, 
in  so  many  words,  to  shake  society  to 
its  centre,  and  overturn  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  realm  ?  Men  never  resort 
to  threats,  when  they  deem  themselves 
positively  secure.  Such  language 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  injudicious; 
since  it  was  calculated  to  create  an 
impTesmn,   especially    among    the 


waverers,  that  the  tcmf^  of  Free 
Trade,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  to  be 
roofed  in  next  year,)  might  after  all 
have  its  foundation  on  a  qnickaand, 
instead  of  being  firmly  established  on 
the  solid  stratum  of  the  rock. 

No  charge  can  be  made  against  the 
country  party,  that  they  have  preci- 
pitately commenced  their  moyement. 
On  the  contraiy,  we  believe  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  an  instance  of  a 
vast  body  of  men  betrayel  by  theur 
appointed  leader;  aggrieved  by  a 
coarse  of  legislation  which  tbi^  oonld 
not  prevent,  since  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  soffrages  of  the  nation  waa 
denied;  injured  in  thefar  property; 
and  taunted  for  their  apathy  even  by 
their  opponents— yet  snbinitting  so 
long  uA  so  patiently  to  the  operum 
of  a  cmel  law  which  day  by  dar  waa 
forcing  them  onwards  to  the  bnnk  of 
rum.  The  practical  woiUng  of  the 
withdrawal  of  agricultural  protectiini 
dates  finom  February  1849,  when  that 
event  was  inaugurated  by  a  Manches* 
ter  ovation.  In  April  the  price  of  wheat 
had  fallen  to  about  44s. — ^in  Decem- 
ber it  was  below  40s.;  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  was  the  spirit  of  the 
people  fidrly  and  thoroughly  aroused. 
We  need  not  here  advert  to  the  fooUsh 
and  deplorable  trash  put  forwazd  l^ 
the  political  economists  in  defence  w 
a  system  of  cheapness,  caused  by  an 
unnatural  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
British  produce.  That  such  a  depre- 
ciation could  take  place,  witiiont 
lowering  in  a  corresponding  degreo 
the  rates  of  labour  all  over  the  country, 
and  curtailing  the  demand  for  empk>y- 
ment  in  proportion  tothe  "  ~ 
means  of  the  consumers,  was  obviously 
impossible.  Nor  could  the  wit  oif 
man  devise  any  answer  to  the  pn^o- 
sition  at  once  so  clear  and  so  momen- 
tous, that  the  burden  of  taxatioDt 
already  felt  to  be  severe,  was  enor- 
mously aggravated  and  increased  by 
the  measures  which  virtually  estab- 
lished a  new  standard  of  indue  foot 
produce,  and  which  violently  acted 
upon  the  incomes  of  almost  every  rate- 
payer in  the  kingdom.  But  it  la  well 
worth  noting  that  the  leading  advo- 
ci^ea  of  Free  Trade,  previous  to  the 
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once  roused,  will  never  rest  till  it  has 
triamphantly  achieved  its  purpose. 

The  movement,  which  has  been  so 
rapid  in  the  south,  has  also  extended 
to  Scotland.  A  Central  Protective 
Association  has  been  instituted  in 
Edinburgh,  comprisinj^  amongst  its 
members  many  of  the  highest  rank 
and  greatest  intelligence  in  the  conn- 
try.  Local  societies  have  been  formed 
in  East  Lothian,  Morayshire,  Banff- 
shire, Boss-shire,  Aberdeen,  Kox- 
bnrghshire,  and  elsewhere  ;  and,  from 
tiie  communications  received  from 
every  quarter,  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
in  %  very  short  while,  similar  Protec- 
tion Associations  will  be  orf^anised  in 
every  connty  of  Scotland  from  Ber- 
wick to  Caithness.  From  the  present 
Parliament  it  is  now  quite  plain  that 
nothing  can  be  expected.  We  never 
were  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
that,  however  strong  might  be  the 
convictions  of  individual  members — 
however  public  opinion  and  the  les- 
sons of  experience  might  shake  the 
£uth  of  many  in  the  wisdom  of  onr 
late  commercial  policy — this  Parlia- 
ment would  undo  the  work  which  was 
sanctioned  by  its  predecessor.  Had 
the  Free- trade  question  been  before 
the  public  at  the  last  general  election, 
we  might  have  entertained  an  opposite 
opinion.  But  it  was  not  so.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  no  intention  that  the 
country  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter.  He  seized  the  moment  when, 
b^  an  extraordinary  combination  of 
cuncumstances,  a  majority  was  at  his 
command,  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  complete,  by  the 
surrender  of  the  Com  Laws,  the  furtive 
scheme  of  which  his  tariffs  were  the 
mere  commencement.  That  once  car- 
ried, the  nation  was  nnwilling  to  dis- 
turb, by  premature  opposition  or  at- 
tempt at  a  reversal,  an  experiment  in 
behalf  of  which  such  weighty  testi- 
mony had  been  given.  No  impedi- 
ment was  thrown  in  the  way — no  un- 
necessary obstacle  interposed.  The 
Whig  Ministry,  who,  in  their  new 
character  of  Free-traders,  had  under- 
taken the  superintendence  of  affairs, 
were  allowed  by  the  constituencies  of 
the  Empire  to  have  more  than  a  work- 
ing majority ;  so  that,  at  all  events, 
whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the 
scheme,  they  could  not  pretend  that  a 
fair  trial  was  denied  to  it.    The  ques- 


tion now  arises,  wbetlMr  fbe  trial  lui 
been  of  sufficiently  long  endanuim 
On  that  point  there  is  no  do«bt  in  tiie 
minds  of  the  agriculturists,  ^  those 
connected  with  the  CokNiies,  of  the 
shipowners,  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  merchants,  and  of  a  conaideraUe 
body  of  the  tradesmen.  The  effiMStof 
the  experiment  has  been  felt;  tad 
that,  too,  more  severely  andfaitenad^ 
than  perhaps  the  most  deteciBiiiad 
opponent  of  the  Free-trade  poU^  had 
anticipated.  The  moyemeat  has  been 
begun,  as  is  most  natural,  among  those 
who  are  first  in  the  order  of  sulrarlng; 
and  who  now  see,  very  clearly,  tluift 
longer  endurance  and  quiescence  to 
tantamount  to  absolute  ruin.  Each 
day  swells  their  ranks  by  a  fresh  ac- 
cession of  adherents,  whilst  the  op- 
posite party,  defeated  in  argmneoL 
and  unable  to  adduce  a  single  proof  of 
the  advantages  which  they  foimerity 
prophesied,  are  compelled  to  hare  ro- 
conrse  to  the  Janus-uke  attitude  which 
we  have  already  attempted  to  skeldii 
and,  when  hard  pressed,  to  repeal 
their  sullen  refhsal  of  originatiiiff  a 
change— for  no  better  reason  than  tiMft 
they  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the 
extent  fA  their  error. 

From  the  present  Paiiiament,  theSt 
we  expect  little.  Whate?er  fanpra- 
sion  may  be  made  upon  it  bj  the  pie- 
sent  nnmlstakeable  ferment  abroadt 
we  cannot  indulge  in  a  rational  hope 
that  it  will  depirt  from  its  ori^^nal 
character.  Onr  business  is  to  prepare 
for  a  change  by  that  pacific  but  most 
necessary  agitation,  which,  ifpwqiwr^y 
conducted,  must  compel  the  most  oIk* 
stinate  Minister^  for  his  own  sake,  and 
in  fulfilment  dT  his  sworn  duty  to  his 
Sovereign,  to  advise  that  oppcrtonl^ 
of  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  eonn- 
tiy  which  is  now  so  generally  de- 
manded, and  which  can  scaiee  be 
constitutionally  refused. 

In  the  following  pages  our  readen 
wUl  find  a  correct  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  delegates  iHio  were 
depnt^  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  assemble  in  Lon« 
don  in  the  cuiriier  part  of  May,  and  te 
hold  a  conference  on  the  present 
alarming  prospects  of  the  inaustrial 
condition  of  iht  nation.  We  shall 
not  offer  any  comment  on  the  speeehee 
delivered  at  the  great  puUlc  meeting 
at  the  Crown  and  Andior  on  the  7tii 
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Perbapt  no  other  toswer  wasexpected 
by  the  moet  sangninc  of  tboee  who 
formed  the  depotation,  nor  should  we 
bare  done  more  than  simplj  note  the 

Ceral  tenor  of  the  refasal,  had  not 
d  John  Koflsell  volnnteered  a  state- 
ment which,  we  humbly  think,  is  by 
no  means  calculated  to  aufi^ment  his 
reputation  as  a  minister,  and  which 
cUscloses  certain  views  which  we 
maintain  to  be  at  utter  variance  with 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  passage  to  whicli  wo  refer 
is  as  follows : — ^^  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  think  the  conduct  of  the  agri- 
cultural, the  colonial,  and  the  other 
interests,  was  not  prudent  in  declaring 
that  there  should  be  no  change  in 
1841.  Still,  that  was  their  decision, 
and  in  1846  a  much  greater  change 
was  effected  in  those  laws.  In  1847, 
a  general  election  took  place,  by  which 
the  electors  had  to  decide  upon  the 
conduct  of  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  adoption  of  these  changes ;  and 
the  result  was  the  election  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  which  has  decided 
upon  continuing  the  policy  which  the 
House  of  Commons  had  laid  down  in 
1846.  I  own  I  do  think  it  was  very 
unwise,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
so,  in  1841,  not  to  have  sought  some 
compromise ;  but  I  think  it  would  be 
far  more  unwise  now  to  seek  to  restore 
a  system  of  protective  duties.'*  Here 
we  have  the  acknowledgment,  quite 
unreservedly  made,  that  expediency 
and  not  justice  is  the  principle  recog- 
nised by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
What  Lord  John  Russell  said  resolves 
itself  clearly  into  this :  "  If  you,  who 
represent  the  agricultural,  colonial, 
and  other  interests,  had  thought  fit  to 
make  a  bargain  with  us  in  1841,  we, 
in  return  for  your  support,  would  have 
insured  yon  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection. I  think  you  were  fools  not 
to  have  done  so ;  but,  as  you  did  not, 
you  must  even  take  the  consequences." 
We  should  like  very  much  to  know 
upon  what  principle  of  ethics  this  sin- 
gular declaration  can  be  defended. 
To  us  it  appears  at  utter  variance 
with  honesty,  fair  dealing,  and  ho- 
nour. If,  as  the  Free-traders  say,  the 
continuance  of  protection  was  a  mani- 
fest wrong  to  the  industrious  classes 
of  the  community,  what  right  could 
Lord  John  Russell  have  had  to  effect 
any  manner  of  compromise?    From 


every  GoTenmenfe,  wfcalenrbeitK 
atitntion^we  are  eatitlad  to  e^maot  < 
and  nninflnenoed  Joatioe.  We  kaoir 
of  no  mle  acknowledged  in  hwfwi 
or  on  earth,  which,  bj  the  most  fooed 
construction,  can  JoatUy  Miaiatan  in 
sacrificing  the  general  intereats  of  the 
community  for  the  advaatafe  oif  one 
particular  class,  or  in  making  oompfo- 
mlses  between  public  ri^t  and  pri- 
vate monopoly  and  gain.  For  our- 
selves, and  those  who  tiiink  with  aa, 
we  declare  emphatically  that  we  aoTflr 
would  be  parties  to  any  anch  degrad- 
ing compromise ;  that  we  abonld  feel 
ourselves  dishononred  if  we  weie  ad- 
vocating merely  the  intereats  of  a 
class ;  and  that  it  is  because  we  know 
that  we  have  justice  on  onr  aide  that 
we  are  resolute  in  onr  present  i^qpcaL 
To  talk  now  of  former  li^sed  o|^por- 
tunities  of  compromise,  ia  to  nae  the 
langua|;e  of  a  freebooter.  It  reminda 
us  mrcibly  of  an  incident  in  the  life  off 
the  famous  outlaw  Rob  Roy  Macgre- 
gor,  who,  when  challenged  fbr  liaving 
driven  away  a  herd  of  cattle  belong- 
ing to  his  neighbour,  yerj  cootir  re- 
plied—*^ And  what  for,  then,  dki  he 
not  pay  me  black-mail?**  Ilia  cases 
are  perfectly  similar.  In  1841  no 
black-mail  was  tendered:  in  1850* 
after  the  depredation  haa  teas  Modls, 
we  are  taunted  with  not  having  pur- 
chased the  favour  and  the  protectim 
of  the  Whifls  I 

What  riffht,  moreover,  we  maj  sskt 
has  Lord  John  Russell  to  s^srate  the 
interests  of  classes,  and  to  talk  of  thci 
agriculturists  and  those  oonneotedi 
with  the  colonies  as  having  takea  a 
distinct  and  rosponsibla  put  in  the 
deliberations  of  1841  ?  Acconlingto 
the  constitutional  view.  Parliament  la 
the  sole  tribunal  for  the  settlement  oC 
national  questions.  It  is  rather  tea 
much  at  the  present  day  to  inainn^te 
such  a  taunt,  and  to  tell  the  minc^ 
farmer  that  he  has  only  himself  to. 
blame,  when,  in  all  human  probabi- 
lity, the  expected  negotiator  on  the, 
other  side,  who  ought  to  have  made 
terms  with  the  Whigs,  was  no  leaa 
notable  a  person  than  Sir  Bobal 
Peel  1  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
detestable  and  dangerous  state  of  af- 
fairs, or  one  more  hurtful  to  the  gene- 
ral morality  of  the  country,  thian  meat 
ensue  if  these  indicated  views  of  the 
Premier  were  to  pass  into  genenA 
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LaWOPOVT    and    BmiDOSWATBK     Dl»niCT.— 

Mr  John  Klnf ,  (Tiet  dwlmian,)  and  Mr  T.B. 


flrTAFKORDBlIIRE.  NOllTn. 
gTArroiu>.— Major riMtwyvd,  Mtin^T.  Ilarto- 

home.  W.  TTLockjw.  C.  KMUnf .  J.  Nickii- 

•OB,  J.  Aflon. 
STAFPORIMIIIRG,  SOmi. 
Bttlbmiau.  Bbamch.— R«t.  V.   O.  Yonge, 

R«Y.  Chartet  Mainwaring. 
SUFFOLK. 
Ua»t  HitrroLK  — R*t.  Mr  AkUm,  MaMn  John 

Mowl^.  N.  Ilarthropp.  F.  !»>!(••.  W.  HkM. 
IrawicH  Drawch.— C\  LIUingMtun,  Rao.  Deputy 

Lieutenant.  MeMnT.  llaward.W.  F.  Hdiria- 

bcr.  J.  (lanuUl,  Venn.  W.  Itack,  W.  Rodwull, 

J.  1).  Kverett.  M««rgan.  K.  C.  Fcny,  Mark 

Wade,  Kev.  F.  K.  ^t«wur(l. 
Hartthmbur  IIrawi  ii.~I>r  rheralier,  Mem 

Hanim-l  I'ei'k  and  l>evk. 
9niADi»ROKr.   DiftTRHT.— W.  L.    B.   Firner, 

Kaq  .  Rev.  A.  Cooper. 
Waar  Hifkolk.— Meatn  Kinfr,  Vrall,  Slmpeon, 

Woodward,  (ieorxe  (la.vford. 
CoaroRD   llrNDRRD.— Measrt  C.  Kerwy,    P. 

I^ottaoa. 
BvNflAY  BaANrH. — Two  delegates. 
BURR KY.  EAST. 
KiirusroN.— MeaviG.  Nightingale  and  Daniela. 
Croydon     Branch.  —  Meaara    CreMingham, 

(chairman.)  Rowland.  Halncock,  RobiniOD, 

Walker,  and  (iuttt-ridge. 
RsiOATB  Branch. — Meeen  Peter,  CAlfyn.  Jciaa 

Pym. 
Tanoridor  IlrxDRCD  Bramch.— Me«rt  Inac 

Stavtly,  Fklward  Kebey. 
BFRREY.  WEST. 
WstiT    SrRRRY   Unitrd  Ammm  iation.— Col. 

Holme  Summer,  Rowland  <}ohlliawk,  Eaq. 
KnoM  DiBTRirT.— Mesm  Francia  Gamer  and 

King. 
DoRKiNo  DibTRicT. — Mesvt  Waller  and  Dewd- 

nms, 
SUSSEX,  EAST. 
Srsaax.— Mcnn  W.  Rigden,  A.  Denman,  S. 

II.  Bigg,  F^ward  Wyatt. 
East  tiRiNgTKO. — MeMrt  George  Head,  Wm. 

Turner.  John  Roee,  John  Milb,  John  Payne. 
WARWICKSHIRE.  NORTH. 

■     RUOBY    AND     DUNCHTRCH     BRANCH. — MeMV 

H.  TowDsend,  John  Perkins. 
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Wj,  Jota  T«k,  Mid  DrPfiML 
WARWICK8HIRB,  tOITrH. 
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Wabwicsmuab^ 
M.  CUdtoeoll,  Lnk*  Fanaa,  J.  H.  Wi 
W.  W.  nwrnJIiH,  R.  HaHuntaw,  8. 

B.  Sadgalay,  John  Moon^  H.  Bmi 
WILTSHIRB.  KORTH,_ 

Mann  O*  Bvowsg  W»  FnHiiit  ••  m» 
R.  Stmnfi,  J.  WIkH,  B.  L. 

WILTSHIRB,  SOUTH. 
SALianvBT  Bbanoi*— ] 
F.  Kliif ,  GMCfi  Bortt,  UammA 
Pfaincgnr,  —  Lodi. 
WORCBBTBRSHIRE,  WBBT. 
WoRcnamasMinn  Mlaucm.^ — ^Ttan  Bte. 
Kar.  W.  C.  TUbol,  F.  Woodward,   1 
RiehanI  Gmdmr. 
YORKSHIRE.  NORTH  RIDINO. 
KNAnntBonomiH.— Mr  T.   OoHnt, 

Scotton. 
EAaiwowouK^Mr  Chariaa  Htrtnd. 
YORKSHIRE,  BAST  RIDINO. 
EAtT  RiDiNO. — ^Mr  John  dlmagh 
Malton.— B.  CSaylqr,  B^. 
HoLD»RN«aa.^ifiift  Jorik  BtMowy 

C.  Frmncia. 
PocKUNOTon. Cnm. 

YORKSHIRE,  WEST  RIDINO. 

BoRocoBHinwB  BnAiica*— Wn.  JoA. 
man,  Ei^ 
SCOTLAND. 

SoOTTtlH  Pbovbctitb  AmOCIATIOWw 
DmmmoDd.  Bart.,  Proinw  AvtonSt 
fBMOr  Low.  Dr  Oardnar,  MoMii  Om.  1"  ^_^ 
Jno.  DiekHNi,  Jnou  Dudgaoo,  J.  Murdoch* 
J.  Shand,  Blarkirood,  GwrlMid,  B^ih  Wai- 
aoo,  Chayna,  Slaoart  of  ▲odUnBlout. 

EAar  LomiAN.— -Sb  Jno.  Hall,  BMC  of 
glaw,  Maam  R.  Seot  SUrrtaf 
■on,  of  AMtraton. 

AantDRBNaHiRn.— Dr  Gnidan. 
IRELAND. 

CouMTT  Dowjr.'Tba  Mnrqnii  of '. 


The  noble  Chairman  rose  and  said— Gentlemen ,  it  will  not  be  oeeevsTy  for  me 
npon  the  present  occasion  to  trespass  but  a  few  moments  upon  yoor  attention^  beeaue 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  are  gentlemen  much  more  able  to  disenas  tlie  qaeelioa 
npon  which  we  are  met  here  to-day  than  the  indiTidnal  who  now  staada  beftne  joa 
— more  able,  I  say;  but  there  is  no  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  is  more  deeplj 
impressed  than  I  am  with  the  conviction  that,  if  this  country  is  to  eontinne  to  be  giiftt 
and  free,  moderate  import  duties  must  be  imposed  (loud  cheers.)  Though  fome  per- 
sons hare  called  free  trade  a  **  great  experiment,*'  and  wish  ua  to  wait  and  fee  whsl 
the  result  of  that  <'  experiment "  is  t6  be,  1  tell  them  fkirly  now,  that  that  experi- 
ment has  been  tried — that  it  has  failed— and  that  common  sense  always  said  U  would 
fail  (great  cheering.)  But  during  the  trial  of  this  **  great  experiment,"  have  tbej 
calculated  the  amount  of  hazard  which  they  are  incurring !  Are  they  aware  of  tbe 
mass  of  landowners  and  tenant-farmers  of  Elngland  who  must  be  cast  awMf  if  tide 
experiment  is  not  immediately  put  an  end  to  !  (loud  cheers.)  We  are  met  aere  to* 
day  to  receive  deputatlonn  from  di£fe rent  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  tlioil|^t 
advisable  to  convene  this  meeting,  because  doubts  have  been  expressed  in  Parliament 
whether  distress  was  universal  or  not.  We  are  met  to-day  to  hear  horn  the  tcnaat- 
farmers  from  various  parts  of  the  country  the  prospects  of  their  localities  (hear,  bear.) 
Gentlemen*,  I  fear  those  prospects  are  bad  indeed.  But  still  I  will  say  before  yon 
that  which  1  stated  in  Parliament— that  1  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  food 
feeling  of  the  people  of  England  (cheers.)  I  belicTe  that  the  tenant-Hanneiw  WiU 
follow  the  advice  which  I  have  ventured  to  giTc  them,  and  perserere  (hear,  hear.) 
They  know  the  justice  of  their  cause.  Let  yon,  all  of  yon,  when  yon  retnra  hoMSp 
tell  your  neighbours  to  persevere;  and  depend  upon  it,  justice  will,  Noner  or  \akm^ 
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bnndred  ponnds  (hear,  hear,)  or,  if  need  be,  I  will  be  OM  of  a  knsdred  to  p«t  4itmm. 
mj  thousand  ponnds  (loud  cheers,)  for  tfaii  naUona!,  tUa  aoooataiy  oUeet  And 
then,  having  done  our  dut  j,  and  having  among  oar  hereditary  tegialaton  a  BfailiMMiii 
(eheers,)  a  Sunhope  (hear,)  a  Staulej  (cheers,)  an  Eglinton,  a  l^dbot,  a  DowaaUitfO,  a 
Malmesbury,  a  Beaufort,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  will  foigifo  me  if  I  now  hJSk  to 
name  them ;  and  a  Disraeli  (great  cheering  followed  the  mentioB  of  Mr  Dinaolili 
name,)  a  Granby  (hear,  hear,)  a  Manners  (hear,  hear,)  a  Bereoford,  a  StiiaH,aNowde- 
gate,  and  many  more  such  whom  we  will  send  to  aid  them  in  tho  Home  of  Commons, 
let  us  commit  our  cause,  the  cause  of  peace  and  plenty,  the  oanae  of  tmth  and  Jnatieo 
(cheers,)  the  sacred  cause  of  protection  to  native  indnstryand  capital  (hear,  hoar)— 
lot  ns  commend  that  cause  to  our  Sovereign,  to  our  country,  and  to  onr  God  (lond 
•dieers.)  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  1  must  apologise  for  the  nndae  length  at  wUeh 
I  have  addressed  you.  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  kindness  and  the  entiitt- 
siasm  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me,  and  1  now  bog  to  propose  the  reeolntion 
with  which  1  have  the  honour  to  be  intrusted. 

The  honourable  gentleman  sat  down  amidst  the  most  deafening  cheeie. 

Mr  W.  CUOULER,  South  Muskham,  Newark,  Notts,  in  luing  to  oeoond  the 
lesoluiion,  said  he  should  not  waste  their  time  by  oflbring  any  apologies  for  bis  nnfit* 
ness  to  address  them  upon  that  occasion.  He  had  come  forward  to  state  fhots,  and 
he  should  at  once  proceed  to  discharge  that  dnty  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He 
sbonld  first  of  all  advert  to  the  state  of  the  labourers  in  his  own  immediato  nei^- 
bourhood.  He  could  state  that  the  wages  of  those  labonrers  had  of  late  been 
reduced  nominally  from  12d.  to  10s.,  and  iu  some  parts  of  the  connty  to  98.  a-week  ; 
while  the  real  reduction  was  much  greater,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  depxened 
condition  of  their  employers,  they  had  been  deprived  of  that  piece-work  by  which 
they  had  formerly  earned  a  further  sum  of  Is.  or  2s.  a-week.  Since  he  had  eome  to 
London  he  had  received  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  labonrers  in  a  part  of 
Leicestershire  which  adjoined  South  Nottinghamshire,  and  firom  that  statement  he 
found  that  during  the  winter  there  had  been  many  unemployed  laboorera  in  tlmt 
district ;  and  that  latterly,  even  at  the  approach  of  the  spring-time,  eight  of  those 
labourers  had  been  going  about  begging.  They  had  not  asked,  however,  Ibr  alms,  bnt 
for  employment,  by  which  they  could  have  obtained  an  honest  lirelibood  ffu  them- 
selves and  their  families.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  he  appealed  to  every  one  whom  be 
was  addressing,  whether  a  cultivator  of  the  soil  oonld  be  placed  in  a  more  heartrending 
situation  than  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  afford  employment  to  an  honest  and 
industrious,  but  necessitous  labourer !  But,  feeling  dissatisfied  with  things  at  home, 
he  had  taken  some  trouble  to  ascertain  how  the  lM»oarers  are  situated  in  other  dis- 
tricts with  which  he  had  no  immediate  connexion.  As  a  matter  of  coune,  he  had 
thought  that  the  place  in  which  he  might  expect  to  find  perfection  was  the  estate  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  (Loud  cries  of  ''hear,  hear,"  jeers,  and  laughter.)  He  had  read 
the  document  issued  some  time  since  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  his  tenantry,  and  through 
his  tenantry  to  the  country  at  large  ;  and  from  the  wording  of  that  document  he  had 
been  led  to  suppose  that  in  the  parisli  of  Kingsbury,  the  property  of  Sir  Robert  Feel, 
the  labourers  were  fully  employed,  well  housed,  and  well  fed.  But  he  would  tell 
them  what  he  had  seen  there  only  a  few  days  ago.  The  parish  of  Kingsbury  was  an 
extensive  one,  and  the  farms  there  were  large,  for  that  part  of  the  country,  as  they 
varied  from  300  to  400  acres.  But  instead  of  the  labourers  in  Kingsbury  being 
lodged  in  comfortable  cottages,  he  found  scarcely  any  labourers'  cottages  upon 
the  estate.  There  were  no  small  holdings,  no  cottage  allotments  in  the  parSsh; 
and  he  had  been  told  that  the  labourers  employed  in  it  resided  at  a  dlstanoe  of  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  place.  The  fact  was,  that  for  some  years  a  system  had  been 
carried  ou  in  tliut  parish  for  reducing  the  number  of  its  agricultural  labonrers, 
(hear,  hear,)  and  removiug  the  poor  off  the  property.  Ho  confessed  he  only  won- 
dered that  the  '*  Times  Commissioner  "  had  not  been  down  there  (hear,  and  laughter,) 
to  tell  the  tenantry  how  much  of  the  physical  force  of  the  labourer  was  lost  by 
living  30  far  from  \n^  work.  But  he  had  found  worse  than  that.  He  had  found 
that  English  labourers  were  being  gradually  displaced  by  low-priced  Irish  labourers. 
He  had  found  that  the  tenants  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  employing  during  the 
winter,  as  well  as  during  the  summer,  six  or  eight  Irish  labourers  each,  to  whom  they 
paid  little  or  no  money  wages.  (Cries  of  "shame.")  Now  he  should  not  hare  thon^t 
much  about  that  if  he  had  found  that  the  Irish  labourers  were  prospering,  as  they 
are  British  subjects;  but  he  had  seen  them  in  a  very  wretched  condition,  to  whieh 
the  English  labourers  also  were  being  rapidly  reduced.  The  Irish  tiiere  haTO  no 
house  to  live  in,  no  bed  to  lie  on,  or  fire  to  go  to,  but  lay  on  straw  in  an  outhouse; 
therefore  this  system  has  this  tendency,— to  depress  the  English  labourer  to  the 
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stop  A  bit.  (Laughter.)  Me  had  not  «iuite  done  yet,  (cheers  ;)  bat  would  mention 
to  them  the  case  of  a  tenant-farmer  who  had  applied  to  him  for  adTiee  u  to  what  ho 
bhould  do  under  his  present  circumstances.  Thid  gentleman  occupied  three  Danu^ 
bad  a  large  family,  and  employed  a  good  doul  of  capital.  The  ages  of  his  children 
Taried  from  ti4  to  D.  lie  btated  that  hid  wheat  wanted  hoeing,  and  thai  he  had  no 
money  to  do  it  with  ;  that  he  intended  to  have  placed  his  family  on  the  faraa,  but 
that  if  he  were  to  do  so  they  could  not  live.  What  could  he  do  with  them  t  Some 
of  tliem  were  too  old  tu  be  put  to  trades,  and  then,  if  he  were  to  take  out  hie  capital^ 
ail  hid  dead  stock  would  go  almost  for  nothing.  He  (Mr  Chouier)  luiew  be  eonld 
not  do  anything  for  him.  The  man  was  a  good  cultivator,  in  good  cirenmstaaees, 
and  that  was  the  ca«e  of  hundreds  and  thou:<audi}  of  tenant-fkrmen.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Rent  had  been  alluded  to  by  some  one  ju^t  now.  He  had  always  regarded  rent  as  a 
private  bargain  between  two  individuals,  lie  did  not  come  there  to  find  fSanlt  witli 
either  his  own  landlord  or  the  landlord  class  generally,  because,  as  a  class,  be  had 
seen  them  act  ab  the  very  be^t  friends  of  the  people.  But  he  did  think  that  in  this 
particular  movement,  latterly,  they  had  left  it  almost  entirely  not  only  to  the  tenant! 
to  do  the  work — that  he  should  not  care  anything  about;  but  to  defray  all  the  expeaees* 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  Now,  if  the  tenaut-farmer  could  not  cultivate  his  land  pro- 
perly, his  labourers  and  himself  would  get  worse  oflf,  and  he  wonld  be  in  a  worse 
position  to  pay  his  rent,  his  tithes,  and  his  taxes;  and  if  no  tithes  and  rent  were  paid, 
how  are  the  clergy  and  aristocracy  to  pay  their  taxes  and  servants  I  (Qieera.)  With 
regard  to  taxes,  he  would  ask,  was  there  a  class  of  men  in  any  other  countej  who 
produced  an  article  that  was  taxed  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  before  thej  oonld  nsa 
it  themselves  \  for  that  was  the  case  with  the  malt-tax  in  this  eountry  at  the  present 
moment.  (Cheers.)  Sir  llobert  Peel  had  told  them  that  the  food  of  the  labouing 
man  should  be  free  from  taxation  ;  but  what  was  the  fket  I  Why,  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  list  of  no  less  than  15  articles,  all  of  which  were  eatables  or  drinkaUes,  and 
necessaries  to  tlie  poor  man,  which  had  to  pay  taxes  at  this  moment.  They  were— 
butter,  cheese,  cocoa,  coffee,  com  and  meal,  eggs,  fmits,  hams,  riee,  spieea,  spirits^ 
sugar,  refined  ditto,  molasses,  and  tea ;  and  they  produced  a  revenue  to  the  country 
of  L.13,ti77,795.  And  yet  this  '<  wiseacre  "  had  said  that  the  food  of  the  workiag 
man  should  bo  free  from  taiuition.  In  addition  to  that,  there  were  the  artidee  of 
tobacco  and  snuff,  which  produced  upwards  of  L.4,000,000  more.  (Hear.)  And 
was  not  tobacco  a  necessity  of  tho  working  man  f  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  that  faron^t 
the  amount  up  to  L.1U,000,000  sterling,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  of  the 
general  taxation  of  the  country,  raised  upon  articles  of  food.  (Langhter  and  cheen.) 
Witii  regard  to  the  malt  tax,  he  thought  that  no  impost  was  more  nigusty  becaase 
there  was  not  a  great  quantity  of  malt  liquor  consumed  by  the  higher  claMOi,  the 
greater  portion  being  consumed  by  tlic  working  classes  ;  and,  with  the  exoeption  of 
one  or  two  cyder  counties,  malt  liquor,  in  one  shape  or  other,  was  the  nnlTerBsl 
beverage  of  the  labourers.  But  beer  must  be  taxed,  forsooth  !  That  was  not  the 
food  of  the  people  I  (Hear.)  There  is  only  one  other  point  (continued  Mr  Chonler) 
upon  which  I  will  make  an  observation,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  great 
*<  Exhibition ''  of  1851.  (Oh,  oh!  groans  and  hisses.)  I  have  heard  of  many  enrions 
things  in  my  lifetime;  but  there  is  one  thing  which  I  hare  always  regarded  asTisionr 
ary,  or  as  never  having  had  an  existence — but  it  has  actually  been  realised  in  this 
19th  century,  and  in  this  great  city — ay,  in  this  year  of  grace  1850 — a  "mareV 
{mayoT^f)  nest  has  been  discovered.  (Roars  of  laughter.)  Yes ;  and  in  this  ^mayor's 
nest "  was  ''  the  Prince,"  and  what  does  ^  the  Prince  "  say  t  Now  I  beg  that  it  may 
be  distinctly  understood  that  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  my  Sovereign  or  the  Prince  ; 
but  I  came  here  to  speak  the  truth,  and  I  have  spoken  it  fearlessly,  and  the  truth  I 
will  know  before  I  go  home.  The  Prince  says  that,  when  you  get  the  productions  of 
all  countries  and  nations  before  you,  yon  have  only  to  choose  which  is  the  cheapest 
and  the  best.  Well,  if  you  are  to  do  that,  is  it  not  to  show  you  that  you  have  the 
opportunity  of  buying  them  2  (Hear,  hear.)  A  little  umbrage  has  been  taken  at 
this  exhibition  as  savouring  somewhat  of  free-trade,  and  tho  royal  commissioners 
have  told  us  that  they  do  not  intend  that  the  articles  shall  be  sold,  but  that  they 
shall  be  merely  shown.  But  do  you  believe  that  the  foreigner  will  bring  his  pro* 
duce  across  the  Channel  or  the  Atlantic,  and  take  it  back  again  without  receiving 
English  money  for  it  ?  Now,  I  want  to  know  who  does  speak  the  truth !  (Cries  of 
**  the  Prince."^  I  suppose  the  Prince  does.  (Shouts  of  *'  no.")  Well,  well,  hare  it 
as  you  like.  (Roars  of  laughter.)  I  am  come  here  as  a  delegate  from  the  part  of 
the  country  in  which  I  reside.  I  came  to  seek  the  truth,  and  I  will  know  it  and 
declare  it.  I  ask,  is  the  foreign  com  that  will  be  imported  into  England  in  the  year 
1851,  to  come  in  and  be  looked  at  without  being  sold  t    (Loud  cheers.)    What  will 
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would  be,  and  that  free  trade  is  as  great  a  hindrance  to  the  weUkre  of  afriealtan  ai 
we  always  reported  that  it  woald  be.  And  now  how  doeo  ho  ilMltor  Mwnlft 
Instead  of  coming  forward,  and  honestly^eaying  we  have  fltlled — it  wie  only  aa  ezpo- 
rimeat,  which  was  forced  open  us,  and  baring  made  an  error  we  will  oadeaToor  to 
correct  it — he  says  that  it  is  an  exceptional  case;  that  it  is  not  the  legitiaate  eense- 
qnence,  bat  that  there  are  some  particnlar  circnmstancet  which  make  the  piteeiples 
of  firee  trade  press  with  unnsual  sererity  just  now.  (Hear,  and  oh.)  Now,  look  at 
the  reasoning  of  this.  If  the  foreigner,  when  he  had  no  hope  of  such  a  asaikot  heiag 
opened  to  him,  could  for  the  last  two  years  send  in  a  supply  of  nearly  twonlj-two 
Billion  quarters  of  rarious  descriptions  of  com,  and  if  he  eonld  do  that  ovt  of  his 
surplus  produce,  what  will  he  do  now  that  he  has  the  market  entirely  open  io  trim— » 
when  he  has  got  our  capital  to  improre  his  cnltifation,  and  when  he  knows  that  he  may 
produce  and  send  an  unlimited  quantity  into  our  markets  1  (Hear.)  I  want  to  know 
how  it  is  that,  with  an  express  declaration  of  the  prineiples  of  the  people  apoQ  the  qnes- 
tion  of  tnt  trade,  the  landlords  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  Honse  of  ComnuNU^ 
contrary  to  their  own  creed  and  ia  opposition  to  their  own  judgment,  swerred  fbmi  all 
that  they  had  promised  us,  and  threw  up  to  those  who  were  more  impassiooed  and 
boisterous  than  themselres  all  that  protection  which  they  were  bound  in  hononr  and  la 
interest  to  uphold  t  (Loud  cheers.)  I  feel  that  it  is  painful  to  speak  of  tiw  landlords 
of  this  kingdom  in  the  presence  of  so  many  of  that  aristoeraey  who  shed  a  Inatre  vpon 
their  order,  and  whose  presence  here  shows  us  how  mneh  Uiey  respond  to  o«r  own 
principles.  (Cheers.)  We  can  nerer  forget  that  thoee  laurels  whid  adon  Ihe  biow 
of  the  noble  duke  who  presides  orer  us  were  won  in  the  most  terrible  and  haid-fouf^ 
encounters  that  CTcr  brought  glory,  honour,  and  renown  to  the  British  arms,  and  that 
the  noble  duke  has,  ftrom  the  period  that  he  turned  his  sword  into  a  plongfai&aray  erer 
■tood  true  to  the  best  interests  of  agriculture — (loud  eheers)~has  ever  stood  trao  to 
the  declarations  which  he  has  made  ;  and  under  all  changes,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
Tapourings  of  his  opponents,  has  been  steadfast,  untarnished,  and  nnsnUled,  and  now 
oomes  before  us  with  renewed  glory  and  increased  claims  upon  onr  gratitude  and 
support.  (Loud  cheers.)  We  cannot  forget  that  the  noble  lord  on  hisxMit — the 
Earl  Stanhope~(great  cheering)— whom  it  has  been  my  priTilegefor  fi?e-a&a-lwenty 
years  to  follow  in  the  paths  of  philanthropy — who  has  come  to  the  ereningof  a  long  and 
a  useful  life,  in  which  he  has  shown  sympathy  to  the  poor,  and  has  had  the  best  iateresis 
of  his  fellow-men  at  heart — that  he  comes  here,  too,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  power- 
ful support  to  the  great  prmciples  to  which  he  and  we  are  alike  dcToted.  (I^d  checis.) 
They  had  also  seTcral  other  noble  and  honourable  gentlemen  present.  They  all  knew 
the  undaunted  courage  with  which  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  had  Ibngfat  for  their 
right.  They  knew  that  the  gentlemen  around  him  were  noble  exceptions  to  that  great 
deifalcation  which  had  been  committed  by  so  large  a  portion  of  tiie  aristocracy.  (Cheers.) 
Therefore,  he  (Mr  Ball)  could  not  discharge  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty  now, 
without  pointing  them  out  as  exceptions  to  the  statement  he  was  about  to  make — 
that  they  had  fallen,  not  by  Cobden's — that  they  had  follen,  not  by  the  Lcagne's 
tricks — that  they  had  fallen,  not  by  the  treachery  of  Peel ;  but  because  their  hind- 
lords — the  aristocracy — those  who  should  haye  upheld  them— had  swerred  from  their 
duty  in  the  houses  of  Parliament.  (Cheers.)  We  had  the  power — ^we  had  thenujority 
*— we  had  the  Toice  of  the  country,  not  loud,  but  strong  and  firm,  and  ready  to  mani- 
fest itself  when  tfi^  moment  for  action  came  ;  but  they  were  faint-hearted,  they  failed 
in  the  hour  of  need,  and  sacrificed  us  to  the  discordant  elements  of  demagogoeim 
and  free-tradeism.  (Uproarious  cheering.)  MoreoTcr,  they  hare  oontriTcd  to  take  the 
full  tale  fh>m  the  porerty  and  the  debilitated  circumstances  of  a  struggling  tenantiy, 
(Loud  cheers.)  Let  me  put  this  simple  case  to  you.  I  take  the  free-trade  landlord^ 
and  I  take  the  tenant-farmer.  They  are  in  partnership,  are  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit,  and  have  a  joint  interest  in  the  same  property.  A  is  the  landlord,  B  the 
tenant-farmer.  A  comes  to  B  and  says,  **  We  niust  make  an  experiment  upon  this 
innd.  We  must  introduce  certain  fresh  modes  of  cultivation.  We  must  change  onr 
plan  ;  and  if  we  do  so-and-so  you  will  farm  better,  my  rent  will  be  more  secure,  and 
we  shall  be  altogether  in  more  favourable  circumstances  than  before."  B,  the  tenant, 
fays,  *^  No,  it  is  too  frightful  an  experiment.  No,  it  may  involve  roe  in  ruin.  No, 
you  risk  nothing— I  risk  all."  (Great  cheering.)  But  A  is  the  richer  man— A  has  the 
greater  power,  and  he  insists  upon  the  experiment  being  made,  in  spito  of  the  team 
and  protestations  of  the  tenant.  In  the  legisUtnre  A  assents  that  the  experfanent 
shall  be  made.  Thus  he  sweeps  away  and  brings  down  to  ruin  the  tenant  who,  in  bis 
wretchedness,  looks  up  to  the  landlord  for  relief ;  and  I  do  say  that,  according  to  Hn' 
Immutable  principles  of  justice,  and  on  the  ground  of  what  is  due  from  man  to  man, 
the  landlord,  who  is  a  party  to  the  passing  of  free-trade  mea8ureft,is  bound  to  sastala 
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hontft  fkraer  ia  this  eountry— (cheen)— bat  whom  it  waa  JmBOwibla  to  ftml^  m  kt 
luMi  Uid  down  mazimB  which  they  felt  obliged  to  take  np  aad  eoaiider— a  hm  yean 
ago  that  indiTidual  laid  down,  ae  a  rule,  that  the  Britieh  turner  eonld  B0i  now 
wheat  in  this  kingdom  onder  668.  per  quarter.    (Hear,  hear.)    And  apoA  tha  nith 
of  that  statement  many  of  the  men  that  he  eaw  before  him,  himeelf  laelodad,  had 
entered  into  agreements  with  their  landlords  for  the  pnrpoae  of  ocoapyiag  tUr 
estates  for  a  certain  period  of  years.    (Hear,  hear.)    He  himself  had  taken  a  leaM 
for  1 4  years.  What,  then,  must  be  the  condition  of  the  formen  of  those  eetatoa  wfaes 
they  were  obliged  to  sell  wheat  at  368.  per  quarter  t    The  oonseqaeiMa  waa,  that  all, 
or  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were  similarly  situated  with  himsell^  mast  ba  rataed. 
Upon  the  same  figures  was  alM  based  the  Tithe  CommataiioB  Act ;  and  by  thai  aet» 
which,  as  they  too  well  knew,  was  ruled  by  a  septennial  daaee,  hM  jaar,  whea  iiiey 
were  selling  their  wheat  at  the  price  of  two  guiaeas  par  qaarter,  tbej  weee  aoM- 
pelled  to  pay  after  the  rate  of  548.  lOd.  per  quarter  as  the  tithe  of  their  pndnea ; 
and  this  year,  when  they  were  selling  their  wheat  at  from  Sds.  to  40e,  par  qnartar^ 
they  had  to  pay  upon  an  average  of  53s.    (Hear,  hear.)    It  was  en  that  aooooai 
that  he  came  there  to  proclaim  that  her  Migesty's  Ministers  had  doaa  tha  formers 
a  great  piece  of  iigustioe,  and  that  they  had  in  foot  emptied  tha  poekate  of  tha 
British  formers  by  their  legislation.    If  there  had  been  a  neoearity  for  tha  lata 
Free-trade  measures,  (and  he  denied  that  there  was  any  such  naeesaity,)  he  eoa- 
tended  that  erery  portion  of  the  oommunity  onght  to  hare  beea  lUMte  ta  bear  a 
foir  share  of  the  burdens  which  had  been  plaoad  upon  the  agzienltoriali.     Bat 
what  was  the  fact  I    He  maintained  that  the  indastrioos  elssies,  tha  ptodaeaWy 
alone  were  made  to  feel  the  burden,  and  that  property  and  oapital  ware  wholly 
exempt.    (Hear,  hear.)    The  Free-traders,  when  proposing  their  minooa  m^aaaurss, 
appear  to  have  made  a  grand  disooTcry,  and  asaert,  that  we  have  bo  ri^  to  tas 
the  food  of  the  people.    But  did  it  ever  enter  their  brains  that  on  the  wheat 'pro- 
duced by  the  British  farmer  he  paid  a  large  tax  in  the  shape  of  tha  aaparior  wagaa 
paid  to  the  labourers  as  compared  with  those  of  the  labourers  of  the  fofaigaar, 
to  meet  the  taxes  that  are  imposed  on  them  upon  the  neceaaariea  of  lifo  t    Thai 
in  fact   the    proportion    of   labour   in  a   quarter   of  wheat  (wUeh   ha   woaU 
assert    to   be   two-thirds)  was  taxed  to  the    enormoua  extent  of   S3   par  cant  I 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)     Again,  was  not  the  wheat  produced  by  tiie  IlriHah  former 
taxed  by  the  poor  rates,  the  highway  rates,  &c.l  uid  the  heavy  rrato  whkli  ha 
paid   as  compared  with  the  foreign  farmer,  (such  rents   as  were  not  heard  of 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world,)  was  it  not  on  account  of  the  heavy  taxea  the 
landlords  had  to  pay  i    If  these  things  never  entered  the  brains  of  hie  llijeaty|l» 
Ministers,  they  were  no  men  of  business.    (Hear,  hear.)    If  they  did  enter  into  fhdr 
brains,  then  their  conduct  waa  most  knavish,  most  scandMoua  ;  for  thereby  they 
compelled  the  farmers  of  England  to  compete  on  meet  unequal  teram  with  tha 
foreigner.    (Hear,  hear.)    The  aristocracy  of  tiiio  country,  he  regretted  to  say,  had 
not  as  a  body  done  their  duty  in  this  mattor.    (Hear,  hear.)    Had  the  fknaara  of 
England  had  the  aristocracy  and  the  deigy  of  the  country  with  them,  they  might 
easily  have  resisted  the  iniquitous  measures  of  the  Free-traders,  and  they  wonld  noi 
have  been  in  their  present  deplorable  condition.    (Cheers.)    But  now  let  tham  look 
for  a  remedy.    Let  them  Arom  that  day  call  forth  those  men  who  had  hitherto  been 
blind  and  apathetic  as  regarded  their  own  best  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  thefar 
oim  immediato  dependents.    Let  them  call  upon  Uie  landed  gentry  and  the  elargy 
throughout  the  country  to  do  their  duty.    (Hear,  hear.)    He  thought  he  might  aay 
with  confidence,  if  they  responded  to  that  call,  that  the  agricultural  intereai  had 
nothing  to  fear.    If  nothing  else  would  rouse  the  aristocracy  of  the  eonntry  to  n 
proper  attention  to  their  vital  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  their  common  oooBiry^ 
surely  the  insolent  language  of  Mr  Cobden  at  Leeds  was  enough  to  rouse  them  from 
their  lethargy.    But  if  they  still  refused  to  do  their  duty,  he  would  call  npon  tham> 
in  the  language  of  Milton,  to 

"Awake!  arise!  or  be  for  ever  fidlen." 

(Cheers.)  He  knew  that  time  vras  pressing  on,  and  that  he  must  be  brief.  Ha 
would  therefore  conclude  by  again  protesting  against  the  treatment  they  had 
received,  and  most  heartily  seconding  the  resolution  which  had  been  proposed  to 
them  by  Mr  Ball.  But  he  could  not  resume  his  seat  before  he  had  eoi^jiured  them  to 
send  Whig  principles  to  the  wipds.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  His  belief  waa^^  that 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson  never  made  so  happy  a  hit  in  his  definition  of  thooe  prindpkf^ 
as  when  he  said  that  the  devil  was  the  first  Whig.  (Grreat  laughter  and  ahaen*) 
The  jesolation  was  then  put  and  unanimously  carried. 
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be  tnie,  ill  I  •hall  remark  ii  thiH,  that  durely  uerer  did  idj  popil  tebet  w  ■^■y^** 
a  maater.    Under  the^e  circoniAtancei,  I  mu«t  admit  that,  howerer  w»  mmj  b0 
eniitled  to  appear  here  ad  a  deputation,  one  gift  which  we  hare  aeat  70a  from  aeo^ 
land,  in  the  sliape  of  political  econoraiiits,  is  a  gift  for  which  yon  cannot  bo  iwrj 
thankfbl.    Tbi*  i«,  I  may  add,  an  age  in  which  men  boTC  been  more  boCooled  bj 
fignrea  than  by  anything  else  which  we  can  mention.    (Hear.)    Half  a  eeiitaxy  ago^ 
when  any  extraordioary  account  appeared  in  the  newapapen,  it  need  to  bo  mid  thttt 
it  must  bo  true  becaunc  it  was  to  be  found  in  print.    Now,  that  delnsion  ooems  to 
have  passed  away  ;  the  charm  of  infallibility  is  broken,  and  people  do  not  at  pnaoBt 
suppose  that  the  press  ha^  got  any  particular  exemption  from  error.    Bnt  a  dolomcM 
quite  as  great,  and  even  more  baneful,  still  prevails  with  respect  to  fignres.    Tbno 
are  men  seated  in  their  closets,  with  blue-books  before  tbem,  casting  np  long  *^1"wm 
of  accounts,  and  making  out  statements  which  they  call  statistieSy  which  are  to  form 
the  invariable  rules  by  which  mankind  is  to  be  governed,  and  by  which  the  oommeree 
of  this  country  is  to  be  regulated ;  and  it  is  by  putting  their  noxioos  dogmas  into 
efibct  that  this  country  has  of  late  been  exposed  to  so  much  auilbring.    The  system  is 
older  even  than  tho  days  of  Adam  Smith ;  for  about  a  century  ago  there  wont  forth 
ttom  Edinburgh  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Law,  the  founder  of  the  frmons  Missis- 
sippi scheme— a  scheme  fur  enriching  men  by  foreign  trade  and  for  ooofcrriag  on 
them  fortunes  at  once,  while  it  did  away  with  native  industry.   History  has  its  oyeles, 
and  we  have  again  arrived  at  a  period  when  quackery  and  impostore  haTO  nsnryod 
the  place  of  sound  common-sense,  of  wise  policy,  and  I  fear  not  to  add,  of  tnthfbl 
and  Christian  legislation.    ^Great  cheering.)     I  know  well  that  it  is  not  my  part  to 
dwell  long  upon  topics  with  which  others  are  better  acquainted,  but  if  yon  will  allow 
me,  I  sliall  make  a  few  oh.<M>rvation9  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  agrieiiltnral 
industry  in  Scotland.    We  have  of  late  years  been  much  flattered  by  commendations 
of  our  system  of  farming  in  that  country.    Whenever  any  of  the  farmers  of  England 
were  supposed  not  be  be  quite  up  to  the  mark,  it  used  to  be  said  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  friends,  that  tliose  farmers  had  only  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  men  of  tho 
same  class  in  the  Lothians.    But  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  after  a  fkir  trial  had 
been  given  to  the  so-called  experiment  of  free  tn^e,  the  farmers  of  the  Lothians  came 
forward,  and  testified  by  the  leading  members  of  their  body  that  they  were  losing  onder 
the  present  system,  and  that  their  industry,  skill,  energy,  and  frugality  were  employed 
in  vain  so  long  as  that  incubus  weighed  upon  them.     (Hear,  hear.)     What  followed  t 
Why,  the  note  was  immediately  changed,  and  it  was  said  that  those  men  wars  not 
fiurming  high  enough  !    That  discovery  was  made  by  a  gentleman  who  now  appears  to 
be  Sir  Robert  PeePs  great  authority  upon  the  subject — a  certain  Mr  Ciurd.    (Hoar, 
bear,  and  laughter.)    Now  tliat  gentleman,  although  a  farmer,  does  not  happen  to  bo 
able  to  say  that  he  ever  made  anything  himself  by  fanning.     But  he  is  aeqnalntod 
with  another  individual,  who  is  the  factor  on  an  estate  of  a  very  liberal  landlord^  wlio 
lets  him  have  land  for  a  merely  nominal  rent.    That  individual  is  at  present  in  poo- 
session  of  a  fine  peat<moss,  exceedingly  well  fitted  for  growing  potatoes;  and,  as  thmt 
has  been  less  rot  this  year  in  his  potatoes  than  in  those  of  the  greater  portion  of  other 
farmers,  he  had  derived  from  them  a  considerable  profit.    That  is  the  ftrmor  wIkmo 
•example  is  now  recommended  by  Mr  Caird  as  the  grand  panacea  fbr  all  the  evils 
under  which  the  agricultural  class  is  suffering.    (Hear,  hear.)    So  yon  seo,  gentle- 
men, in  what  you  are  to  put  your  trust — ^peat-moss  and  potatoes  I    (Great  laugfator.) 
These  are  the  twin  resources  with  which  you  are  to  meet  unlimited  importatliMis  of 
grain!   Pity,  for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  where  both  artioles  are  abundant,  that  tho  diseo- 
very  was  made  so  late  I    I  believe,  indeed  I  know,  you  have  something  of  the  samo 
sort  here.    Mr  Mechi— (hear,  hear,  and  laughter) — a  gentleman  whose  raion  are  of 
undeniable  excellence — ^has  been  attempting  to  show  the  farmers  of  England  how  to 
shave  close  (a  laugh ;)  and  the  unclean  spirit  of  free  trade,  finding  no  other  placo  df 
refuge,  has  at  last  fiown  into  the  herd  of  Mr  Huxtable's  swine.    (Immense  cbeeiing.) 
But  I  must  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  poorer  districts— with  regard  to  tM 
Highlands  of  Scotland.    The  misery  prevailing  in  many  of  those  distriots,  more  eapo> 
cially  in  the  west  and  in  the  islands,  did  not  proceed  solely  from  the  rraoal  of  tiw 
com  laws;  for  it  was  also  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  noxious  tarin  of  Sir  Rk 
Peel,  which  admitted  provisions  duty-free  into  this  country.     It  appears— indeed  I 
believe  it  is  an  uncontradicted  fact— that  the  British  fleet  is  now  victnslled  by  fbi«^;n 
produce.    (Cries  of  <<  Shame.")  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a  banker  in  the  town  of 
Oban  in  Argyleshire,  stating  that  emigration  is  now  taking  place  to  a  very  considsniblo 
extent  there,  that  most  of  those  who  can  scrape  a  few  pounds  together  are  taking  tMr 
passage  to  America,  and  that  shortly  the  landlords  will  be  left  with  no  class  of  pooplo 
on  their  lands  save  the  reckless,  the  improvident,  and  the  idle.  Free  trade  is  now  sapidlj 
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mre  tbenfon  Uit  cImi  selected  to  be  iftcrHleed  to  boy  up  IIm  Uffthj  •T  ih$ 


(finomioiu  obeering.)  Test  thif  argument  of  tbein  In  aay  way  jnm  will,  aad  I  Mr 
you  to  arrire  at  any  other  eondouon.  It  it  not  enough  to  Mako  oao  iiek  to  wm  aHli 
legUlation  going  on  !  Bat  it  ii  not  conflned  to  Great  Britain  aloaa :  wa  haeaa  tt  la 
Canada  aleo  at  this  moment.  There  the  GoTemmont  ii  bayii^  np  tlM 
penAting  thoee  who  rose  in  arms  against  this  oomntryy  aad  ipiaa^iag 
among  the  loyal  people  of  that  colony,  who  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  Uwm  ia 
defence  of  the  Qaeen  and  the  Constitation.  Bot  I  fear  I  hata  already  itototoed  yea 
longer  than  I  onght  to  hare  done.  We  are  here  simply  to  toll  joay  tliai  in  tkis  glial 
national  stmggle,  for  a  principle  which  is  scarce  less  yital  to  us  than  aarlibMtlM,( 
cooperation,  according  to  the  measare  of  our  ability,  simll  bo  ootdially  aad 
■erredly  giTcn.  (Loud  cheering.)  This  is  not  England's  batUe  only :  it  if  ooia  a» 
well ;  and  therefore  are  we  here  to-day.  It  is  matter  lor  regret  thai  the  lomatiy 
in  Scotland  hare  not  oftener  had  opportunities  of  meeting  their  brethren  ia  the  •oati^ 
and,  indeed,  that  the  agriculturists  of  the  eoantry  ganeially  eaanot»  ftaoi  ohsieai 
reasons,  be  brought  into  contact  with  each  other  as  fr^iaeatly  ae  waald  i>e  deaiwibto. 
But  this  1  will  say,  that  1  belicTe  the  feelings  among  the  yaomaaiy  aad  tha  ttnaatn^ 
in  both  countries  are  the  same  ;  and  that  those  two  elaasos  wIm,  in  daya  laag  geae 
by,  met  in  hoetile  conflict,  are  now  united  in  their  determiaatioB  to  hava  tha  mfe- 
mous  measures  which  arc  orer-riding  us  all  repealod  ;  aad  whoa  the  red  evosi  of  8t 
George  and  the  silver  cross  of  St  Andrew  are  blended  iadi«olnbly  togethiry  I  Ibn  ao 
Cobdens — I  fear  no  opposing  force  :  I  foar  neither  the  msehinatioM  of  the  iatrifur» 
nor  the  empty  bluster  of  the  demagogue.  (Load  and  long-oontinaed  ehesrsT)  I 
despise  their  threats,  as  I  know  tliat  their  hearto  are  oowardly  ;  and  I  tall  thm  that 
their  insolent  challenge  has  been  taken  up,  in  a  manner  which  they  fear  to  aaswer, 
by  the  trae  men  and  the  yaliant  spirits  of  Britafai ;  aad  in  the  justice  of  the  eaoM  wo 
repose  our  faith  in  its  issue.    (Loud  and  Tociferons  cheering.) 

Sir  M.  lUDLEY  WHITE,  Bart.,  of  Northnmberland,  seconded  tha  roMlBtioa. 
lie  could  undertake  to  say,  from  his  personal  knowledge*  that,  in  the  important 
county  with  which  he  was  more  intimately  eonneoted,  tiio  Free-trada  policy  had 
proved  most  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  agrionltnral  classes.  Eari  Grey  had  daclarsd 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  Taloe  of  his  property  had  been  diminiahod  by  the  adop- 
tion of  that  policy.  But  he  (Sir  M.  Ridley  White)  could  stote  one  TCiy  ttrikiiff  ttA, 
which,  he  thought,  would  show  how  groundless  was  that  deelaratiML  The  noble 
Earl  possessed,  among  other  fine  fkrms  on  his  largo  estotes,  what  mig|it  ba  called 
the  picked  farm  of  the  county,  as  regarded  the  production  of  barley  aad  tonipa. 
That  farm  had  been  tenanted,  a  few  years  ago,  by  an  intdligcnt  and  aataipriafai^^ 
inan,  who  had  hitherto  paid  for  it  a  rent  of  L.2S40.  The  tenant  had,  amao  time 
■ince,  announced  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  such  that  he  coald  no  loagv 
pay  that  rent,  and  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  L.1600.  That  propoaal  had  aot  beea 
agreed  to  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  the  farm  had  been  adTertised  in  all  the  local 
printo,  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  One  dbr  had  beea 
made  for  it,  which,  howerer,  had  subsequently  been  withdrawn,  and  the  hi^hect  earn 
afterwards  bid  for  it  was  a  rent  of  L.  1 680.    That  oftr  had  been  rcftwed  by  the  nobla 


Earl,  and  the  result  was  that  that  fkrm,  the  pick,  as  it  were,  of  the  coon^  was  at 
present  occupied  by  the  noble  Earl  himself.  (Loud  cries  of  '  Hear,  hcar.^  With 
such  a  fact  staring  the  noble  Earl  in  the  face,  he  (Sir  H.  Ridley  Whito)  mppoitd  ha 
would  not  again  get  up  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  say  that  his  property 
had  not  been  depreciated  by  the  adoption  of  the  Free-trade  system.  Bat  he  ■hould 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  meeting  a  number  of  other  facte,  the  truth  of  which  ho 
ehould  at  any  time  be  ready  to  snbstentiate,  for  the  purpose  of  showiag  how  mvch 
the  yalue  of  agricultural  property  had,  of  late,  been  diminished  in  Oa  connty  ef 
Northumberland.  Many  farms  in  that  county  had  been  recently  relinqaiahed  in  coa* 
sequence  of  the  depressed  stote  of  the  marketo  for  agrieultiural  prodaeoy  aad  the 
rentals  of  those  that  had  been  re-let,  had,  in  general,  been  reduced.  A  few  instancea 
to  the  contrary  might  be  cited,  but  that  rariation  could  be  satisfectorily  acooanted 
for.  In  the  farm  of  Berwick  Hill,  the  old  rent  had  been  L.500»  the  new  rent  was 
L.800.  In  Great  Ryle,  in  the  parish  of  Whittingham,  the  old  rent  had  boaa  L.1 100^ 
the  new  rent  was  L.855,  being  a  derease  of  22  per  eent.  In  Morwick,  la  the  parish 
of  Warkworth,  the  old  rent  had  been  L.715,  the  new  rent  was  L.58S,  being  a  dccreasa 
of  22|  per  cent.  Prestwick  East  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Dinnington,  within  fiva  aulea 
of  the  populous  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which  had  been  recently  let  at  LJM^  waa 
re-let  this  year  at  L.220,  being  a  diminution  of  26(  per  cent.  Then,  agaia,  he  feand 
that  agricultural  capitol  had  been  reduced  Tcry  considerably,  and  in  maay  case* 
rents  were  being  paid  out  of  the  capital,  and  not  ftom  the  retnnia  of  tha  ' 
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foreche  for  one  w&s  prepared  to  do  anything  in  ddSme*  of  hit  «wb.     (Hht, 

hear.) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  EG  LINTON  then  caaa  forwird,  ftmiart  loud  ehttn, 
to  more  the  following;  rc^olutionn  :— "  That  the  cordial  thanlu  of  tbio  Moetuf  be 
r«»pectfuIlT  offered  to  hi«i  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmoody  K.G.yfiir  luo  auukly  and  cn- 
at!«teDt  maintenance  of  the  cauite  of  Protection  on  all  oeeaaionSy  aad  oapooiaUy  ton  the 
ahle  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  orer  the  proeeedia|«of  thii  dsy." 
The  noble  earl  said,  that  meeting  had  been  characterised  by  more  nnAumitjihui  aiy 
meeting,  perhaps,  at  which  he  had  ever  aflsiitted  ;  but  he  felt  certain  that  wfaattm 
might  be  the  unanimity,  and  whatever  might  be  the  enthniiatm  with  which  thty  bad 
received  the  preceding  refolution*,  the  one  which  he  had  then  to  propoee  woald  be 
received  with  still  more  nnanimity,  and  with  still  greater  enthnriaam.  Ho  had  to 
propoRe  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  their  noble  chairman.  (Load  and  lon|^  eonliaoed 
cheer!*.)  Many  censures  ha<l  that  day  been  nnsparingW,  bat  ho  should  conlboi  most 
justly,  showered  down  upon  that  class  to  which  ho  bolongod.  Ho  waa,  howofor, 
proud  to  ray,  that  he,  in  common  with  hundreds  of  othoriy  had  escaped  fkoB  that 
cen!*ure.  lie  was  also  proud  to  say  that  the  class  to  which  ho  more  o^Mcially  belonged 
^he  meant  the  peerage  of  Scotland — had  been  particularly  oxompi  from  that  vacil- 
lation and  apathy  which  had  distingii itched  too  many  of  tho  nobility  of  the  capire. 
(Hear,  hear.)  When  he  told  them  that  out  of  16  representativo  poors  who  oat  in  tfie 
House  of  I/trds  for  Scotland,  on  the  great  division  which  took  place  with  reopoct  to 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  1 0  had  voted  against  tho  measore,  2  had  not  TOted  at  all, 
one  of  whom  wa«  now  as  stanch  a  Protectionist  aa  any  present,  and  only  4  had  rocoided 
their  votes  against  the  principle  of  Protection — one  of  these  being  thonnndo  of  Miks 
off,  and  perhaps  incapable  of  forming  any  decision  of  his  own  npon  the  snhject — when 
he  told  them  those  facts,  he  thought  they  wonld  admit  that  the  peerage  of  Scotland  had 
not  as  a  body  been  deficient  in  their  duty  upon  that  occasion.  One  of  the  most  elo- 
quent speakers  who  had  aildresscd  them  that  day,  Professor  Aytonn,  had  told  them 
of  some  bad  articles  which  came  fVom  Scotland  in  the  shape  of  political  economists. 
But  he  (the  Earl  of  Egliiiton)  could  not  refrain  from  saying  one  word  in  fhvonr  of 
**  Auld  Scotland  "  upon  that  occasion,  and  he  would  ask  them  whether  they  had  not 
seen  one  good  article  come  from  that  country  in  the  shape  of  the  ProfoMor  himself! 
(Cheers.)  It  might  not  be  so  well  known  to  the  body  of  the  meeting  as  it  was  to  him, 
how  deeply  the  Protectionist  cause  was  indebted  to  that  gentleman  (hear) ;  bnt  ho 
knew  that  the  most  powerful,  the  most  eloquent,  and  the  most  convincing  statemests 
in  favour  of  Protection  had  come  fVom  his  pen.  (Cheers.)  He  should  also  oall  to 
their  recollection  the  honest  specimen  of  a  Scotch  tenaat-farmer — namely,  Mr  Watsoo, 
whom  they  had  heanl  that  day,  and  of  whom  he  confessed  he,  as  a  eonntrymao,  felt 
proud,  Uiear,  hear  ;^  but,  above  all,  he  begged  to  state,  that  Scotland  owned  one-half  of 
their  noble  chairman.  The  noble  duke  was  one-half  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  by  pro- 
perty, and  by  feeling.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  knew  that  that  was  not  a  time  of  tho  day 
to  go  on  descanting  on  all  that  they  owed  to  the  noble  duke,  and  still  more  did  ho 
know  that  the  presence  of  the  noble  duke  did  not  afford  the  fitting  opportunity  for 
adopting  such  a  couri^e.  He  should  say,  however,  that  he  well  knew  that  there  was 
not  in  that  room,  or  in  the  country,  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  British  empire,  who 
did  not  look  upon  the  noble  duke  as  one  of  the  most  straightforward,  one  of  the  most 
gallant,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  men  whom  this  country  ever  posseseed.  (Cheers.) 
He  should  not  detain  them  longer :  but  would  content  himself  with  leaving  the  roio- 
lutiou  in  their  hands.     (Great  cheering.) 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS,  M.P.,  came  forward,  amidst  very  load  and  general  eheering* 
to  .second  the  resolution.  Tlic  noble  lord  said  that  in  terminating  the  proceedings  Of 
that  most  remarkable  meeting — remarkable  not  only  for  the  ability  of  the  speeches 
which  they  had  heard,  and  the  nnanimity  that  had  characterised  their  proceediogs, 
but  also  for  the  presence  of  so  many  delegates,  representing,  and  representing  so  trniy, 
every  suffering  interest  in  this  great  community  —  he  felt  that  he  had  a  uSl  at  onoe 
most  difficult  and  most  gratifying  to  perform.  Most  truly  liad  Lord  Eglinton  said 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  noble  duke  a  certain  reserve  was  necessary  in  speaking  of 
those  qualities  which  commanded  their  admiration ;  but  still  they  should  not  be  doing 
justice  to  their  feelings  if  they  permitted  that  opportunity  to  pass  withont  saying 
that  they  did  not  know  in  the  whole  peerage  one  man  who  more  justly  commanded 
the  respect,  the  admiration,  and  the  affection  of  the  industrious  classes  of  thisconntry. 
(Cheers.)  Lord  Eglinton  had  said  something  in  favour  of  that  house  to  which  the 
noble  duke  belonged  ;  aud  he  (Lord  J.  Manners)  hoped  he  might  be  alkwed  for  one 
moment  to  say  something  in  favour  of  that  house  to  which  he  had  so  recently  been 
returned.     He  could  not^  like  ^ome  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  that  day  addressed 
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Mr  YonfB.— It  does  not  become  m  now  to  attcBpt  to  eslcr  vptB  tte 
flion  of  so  wide  ft  ({uenion  as  that.  I  feel  that  we  ihovld  bqiI  \m  aU»  to  4o  M  with 
adtantage,  or  be  jutitified  in  intmdiDg  npon  your  tine  for  that  pnrpoM.  There  i^ 
howerer,  one  part  of  the  proceedings  at  the  recent  meelfa^  ft  vaport  €f  i^ieh 
TOur  lordship  ha^i  no  doubt  seen,  upon  which  I  wish  to  make  ft  few  obaerratiQttiu 
You  will  there  hare  reen  that  «ome  rather  strong  ezprMnSofti  wsn  wad.  Withont 
ftt  all  wishing  to  apologise  for  those  ezpreisionB,  or  gitiag  an  apinion  as  la  tiM&r 
propriety  or  impropriety,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  ezprefldag  our  haps  that*  iKfbal^ 
erer  opinion  yonr  lordship  may  hare  formed  of  thoee  aapraaaMNM^  yon  wiO  ftot  taka 
them  as  speaking  the  general  sentiments  of  the  meeiiaf— which  oai^  nlofta  ta  ha 
held  responsible  for  the  opinions  ezpreased  tn  their  reoorud  vaaahitiAfta.  I  alMa  la 
this  simply  aa  a  matter  of  explanation,  for  I  ihonld  ba  aoity  if  ynnr  lordahip  win 
led  to  depart  from  the  general  principle  laid  down»  of  only  itragnirii^^  Iha  aela  cf 
the  meeting,  withont  judging  of  ita  oharaeter  by  merely  iaolalad  azpieiiaiiMH  fliUii^ 
fh>m  indiTidual  speakers. 

Lord  JoH5  RrsaELL.— I  can  asanre  yen/  Mr  Yonngy  that  I  dionid  soi  have 
ndrerted  to  that  oircnmstance,  as  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  paUie  waatingi,  irimft 
ft  number  of  persons  are  desirooi  of  giring  ezpreaiion  la  thair  opfaionn,  grant  hrti* 
tude  of  apeeeh  must  be  allowed.  With  r^;ard  to  the  aacpreaaiona  nUodad  ta^  Ihoaii^ 
I  may  think  them  rather  stronger  than  necessary,  I  obaerrad  in  Iha  gapoat  9i  & 
proceedings  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  his  reply,  went  aa  fkr  in  canaan  af  Iham 
aa  I  should  be  disposed  to  do;  and  ha  Ting  erery  oanftdanoa  in  the  Dnka  af  Biah- 
mend's  loyalty,  his  wish  to  support  the  law,  and  hia  diaentian,  I  think  vdifti  ha  aaid 
npon  the  subject  was  amply  sufficient. 

Mr  Yorxo. — I  will  only  add  that  many  of  us  are  magiatratea  amalfii^  and 
that  we  are  fully  conscious  of  the  duty  which  derolTea  upon  na  to  4o  all  wn  oaa  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  l^liat  waa  aaid,  I  believe,  waaonly  intaaidad  la 
show  the  fkcts  of  our  position  to  the  Hoaae  of  Commona,  finam  whom  wa  dbaim  fio> 
lection,  as  an  act  of  justice. 

Lord  John  RrssELL.^Mr  Newdegate,  do  yon  wiah  to  any  anything  tolharl 

Mr  Newdeoate. — I  wish  merely  to  ezpreis  my  eonoorreneo  in  Iha  oljaoli  af 
the  deputation,  and  that  I  consider  it  fortunate  that  your  lordahip  hna  parBlttad  tha 
deputation  this  opportunity  of  bringing  before  your  notioe  the  rMlily  and  azUnl  of 
the  distress  which  prevails  in  many  £stricts,  tiie  Be?erity  of  ita  pranmo»  and  Iha 
danger  fh>m  the  feelings  of  discontent  which  has  unhappily  bnl  indnhilnUy  giown 
np  under  the  seyere  depression  to  which  a  large  portion  of  tha  oammnnlty  ia  aaw 
exposed. 

Lord  JoHif  Russell,  (addressing  Mr  Yonng.)— Yon  haTO  Tory  Inly  alalad 
that  it  would  be.  quite  useless  to  enter  into  a  diaenssion  here  upon,  nal  only  oaa 
large  question,  but  the  several  large  questions,  which  are  inToWed  in  Ihia 
and  which  refer  to  our  commercial  laws,  the  state  of  agricahnro  and  aUpping, 
the  condition  of  the  country  at  large.  These  various  snbjeota  wonld  lead  lo 
extended  discussion,  if  onco  we  were  to  enter  npon  it  All  I  ean  say,  Ihanfbiio,  is^ 
that  I  take  npon  myself  the  whole  responsibility  of  any  advioa  which  I  may  ooinndir 
it  my  duty  to  give  to  my  Sovereign.  Certainly  my  experienoo  leads  me,  I  ooidbaa 
it,  to  a  directly  opposite  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  main  point  oonlainod  in  Ihia 
memorial — I  think  it  would  neither  be  desirable  to  go  back  firom  firea  Indo  lo  pto- 
bibition  or  restriction ;  nor  advisable  to  dissolve  I^liament  in  order  lo  nak  te 
opinion  of  the  country  upon  the  subject.  That  ia  the  conclnaion  to  which  I  hsfo 
come.  With  reflect  to  the  Buffering  which  has  been  stated  to  axial,  It  Is  aoithor 
inconsistent  with  my  expectations,  nor  inconsistent  with  what  I  hare  heard,  IhnI  hi 
various  parts  of  the  country  deep  suflRering  does  exist,  and  that  thai  anftsiftg  ia 
partly — and  I  should  say  in  part  only — owing  to  recent  ohangea  in  onr  oanowreial 
laws.  I  believe  that  these  changes  were,  in  their  general  aspect,.  inoTilnhlo.  I 
believe  that  ten  years  ago  it  might  have  been  foreseen  that  this  oonn^,  as  il  baeama 
more  opulent  and  commercial,  wonld  require  great  changes  in  thai  diroetion,  nnd  my 
object  was  at  that  time  to  make  the  transition  accompanied  by  as  little  mflbiiftg  and 
distress  as  possible.  But  the  advice  I  gave  with  thai  view  was  r^yeeled»  nol  only 
with  contempt,  but  with  indignation.  Other  changes  have  taken  plaoa  ainoo  lhon» 
and  the  changes  which  have  now  taken  place  hare  been  certainly  of  a  nundi  mora 
decisive  character  than  those  which  I  originally  proposed.  I  am  sorry  lo  toy  IhftI  I 
think  the  conduct  of  the  agricultural,  the  colonial,  and  other  intoreals,  wna  not 
prudent  in  declaring  that  there  should  be  no  diaoga  in  1841.  Still  thai  wna  ttMir 
decision,  and  in  1846  a  much  greater  change  was  eflbcted  in  those  laws.  In  1847  ft 
general  election  took  place,  by  which  the  electors  had  to  decide  npon  the  eondiwl  of 
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Mr'  Young.— I  left  that  in  your  hands.  I  thonght  you  were  going  to  speak 
npon  that  subject  rather  than  upon  agriculture. 

Ha  Guthrie. — Then,  perhaps,  your  lordship  will  excuse  me  for  again  occupy- 
ing your  attention  for  a  few  moments  relative  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies.  I  had 
the  honour  to  wait  upon  you  once  before  on  the  same  subject,  and  can  assure  yon 
that  the  difficulties  under  which  the  colonies  laboured  last  year  are  in  no  degree 
diminished.  Indeed,  since  that  time  the  creditors  haye  become  the  possessors  of 
the  estates,  and  the  proprietors  are  now  between  sinking  and  swimming.  Whether 
or  not  they  shall  be  ruined  will  depend  npon  whether  the  differential  duties  shall  be 
continued  or  not.  I  consider  that  the  colonists  have  a  right  to  demand  that  some 
protection  should  be  given  to  them,  seeing  the  difficulties  that  have  been  thrown  in 
their  way  in  obtaining  labour.  Those  duties  are  to  be  again  reduced  in  July  next, 
and  go  off  entirely  in  the  following  July  ;  but  I  consider  that  some  measure  ought  to 
be  introduced  to  put  the  produce  of  the  colonies  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  pro- 
duce of  slave  countries.  Immense  sums  have  been  spent  by  this  country  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  slave  trade,  while  every  encouragement  is  given  to  the  produce  of  slave- 
liolding  countries.  The  tendency  of  all  the  legislation  of  late  years  has  been  to  raise 
the  value  of  foreign  produce,  and  depress  the  property  of  the  colonies.  I  am  sure 
that  I  need  not  inform  your  lordship  that  a  deep  sympathy  is  felt  throughout  the 
eountry  for  the  sufferings  of  the  colonists,  and  I  hope  that  your  lordship  will  give  the 
subject  your  early  consideration  and  attention,  as  the  distress  existing  among  the 
various  interests  of  the  country  bound  us  as  in  a  common  bond  to  endeavour  to  revise 
«nd  amend  our  present  position. 

The  audience  then  terminated,  and  the  deputation  withdrew  to  the  large  room  at 
the  King's  Arms,  Palace  Yard,  where  several  delegates  delivered  spirit-stirring 
addresses,  which  contained  earnest  exhortations  to  each  other,  and  to  their  friends 
in  the  country,  to  combine  and  manfully  to  fight  the  battle  of  protection  for  Eng- 
land's best  interests ;  and  a  determination  was  expressed  to  act,  in  their  respective 
localities,  upon  the  advice  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Association,  to  ^'  Register, 
register,  register." 

THE  DELEGATES*  ADDRESS  TO  LORD  STANLEY,  AND  HIS  LORDSHIP*S  REPLY. 

Lord  Stanley  having  complied  with  the  request  which  had  been  made  to  him, 
founded  upon  a  resolution  agreed  to  at  the  meeting  at  the  South  Sea  House,  on 
Thursday  last,  to  receive  an  address  from  the  delegates,  on  the  termination  of  the 
above  proceedings,  a  large  body  of  gentlemen,  helped  by  Mr  William  Lay  ton,  the 
ohairman  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  Protectionist  Society,  proceeded  to  Lord  Eglinton's 
mansion  in  St  James's  Square,  for  that  purpose,  there  being  no  room  in  Lord 
Stanley's  residence  sufficiently  large  for  their  reception.  In  addition  to  the  delegates 
already  named,  there  were  present  the  noble  owner  of  the  mansion  ;  the  Earl  of 
Malniesbury  ;  Mr  W.   Forbes  Mackenzie,  M.P. ;  Mr  Newdegate,  M.P. ;  Colonel 
Sibthorp,  M.P. ;  Mr  Albert  Williams  ;  Mr  W.  Long  of  Hurts  Hall,  Suffolk  ;  Major 
Playfair,  St  Andrew's  ;  Mr  Ritchie,  Dunbar  ;  Professor  Aytoun,  and  Mr  Blackwood. 
Mr  Layton,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  presenting  the  address  to  Lord 
Stanley,  said  that  the  gentlemen  then  present  had  been  deputed  by  their  co-delegates 
to  wait  upon  his  lordship,  as  the  leader  of  the  Protectionist  party  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  make  known  to  him  the  extent  of  the  distress  which  was  at  this  time  pre- 
vailing in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  ask  his  advice  with  regard  to  the  course 
which  it  was  most  advisable  for  them  to  pursue  in  the  midst  of  their  difficulties. 
They  felt  that  they  had  been  deserted  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  members  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  in  this  extremity  they  turned  to  his  lordship,  who 
had  so  long  been  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  of  the  advocates  in  this  cause.    (Hear.) 
They  had  that  morning  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  Lord  John  Russell ;  but 
grieved  to  heart  was  he  to  say  that  the  noble  lord,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
was  unwilling  in  any  way  to  respond  to  the  appeal  which  had  been  made  to  him  oa 
behalf  of  the  suffering  tenantry  of  the  country.      He  (Mr  Lay  ton)  held  in  his  hand  a 
copy  of  the  address  which  had  been  submitted  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  and,  with  liOrd 
Stanley's  permission,  would  lay  it  before  him,  that  he  might  gather  therefrom  what 
were  the  feelings  and  sentiments  which  were  entertained  by  the  great  body  of  the 
agricultural  community.     The  delegates  were  prepared,  if  his  lordship  would  give 
them  encouragement,  to  return  to  their  respective  localities,  and  use  their  best 
exertions  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  overthrow  of  that  insane  policy  to 
which  was  attributable  the  distress  of  which  they  complained.   (Hear.)     Mr  Disraeli 
had  stated  that  it  was  outside  the  walls  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  that  this  great 
battle  was  now  to  be  fouglit.    And  we  are  prepared  to  fight  the  battle — exclaimed 
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Mr  Lay  ton  —  we  are  prepared  to  go  into  onr  respectiye  localities,  and  conTinee  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  yeomanry  and  tenant-farmers  of  this  country,  amongst 
whom  this  great  movement  emanates,  will  not  cease  agitating  until  we  have  attained 
our  ohject  (Hear,  hear.)  We  hare  to-day  been  taunted  by  Lord  J.  Russell  that 
there  has  been  no  moTement  made  by  the  Protectionist  party  in  parliament  to 
reyerse  the  present  policy.  But,  as  you,  my  Lord  Stanley,  know  well,  this  is  for  tha 
best  of  all  possible  reasons.  You  know  that  we  have  not  that  support  and  en- 
couragement in  either  house,  which  will  warrant  an  attempt  to  reyerse  that  iniquitous 
policy.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  haye  come  to  town  at  great  expense  and  iuoonyenienee 
to  ourselyes.  I  myself  am  deputed  from  a  locality  which  is  distinguished  in  eyery 
respect,  alike  for  the  richness  of  its  soil,  and  the  industry,  the  virtuous  habits,  and  the 
loyalty  of  its  people — the  Isle  of  Ely.  That  district  comprises  300,000  acres  of  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  land  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  yet,  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages, we  have  been  plunged  into  difficulties  ;  and  unless  we  have  the  powerful 
aid  and  co-operation  of  men  like  your  lordship,  we  must  inevitably  be  ruined. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  such  be  the  case  with  a  country  like  that  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  what 
must  be  the  state  of  those  districts  where  the  cold  clay  soils  prevail  1  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  am  the  owner  of  property,  and  I  find  it  impossible  to  collect  my  rents.  Believe  me 
that  we  do  not  come  here  under  false  colours.  We  simply  desire,  as  honest  men,  to 
inform  your  lordship  of  the  exact  position  in  which  we  are  placed  ;  and  also,  I  regret 
to  say,  of  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  the  agricultural  labourers  are  being 
reduced.    With  your  lordship's  permission  I  will  now  read  the  address  : — 

"  TO  TUB  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  STANLEY,  && 

**  My  Lord, — We  have  the  honour  to  wait  upon  your  lordship,  in  your  acknow- 
ledged character  of  leader  of  the  great  Protection  party  in  the  House  of  Lords.  We 
form  a  portion  of  a  numerous  body  of  delegates  this  week  assembled  in  London,  lh>m 
the  various  local  agricultural  societies  in  Great  Britain,  and  our  object  in  troubling 
your  lordship  is  to  represent  to  you  the  sentiments  of  those  delegates,  and  of  their 
constituents,  on  the  present  alarming  position  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  this 
kingdom. 

**  Your  lordship  hss  probably  seen  in  the  public  prints  the  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  great  meeting  of  delegates,  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  the 
Strand,  on  Tuesday  last.  The  resolutions  of  that  meeting  embody  generally  the 
sentiments  of  the  delegates  on  the  subjects  then  under  discussion,  and  to  them,  Uiere- 
fore,  we  beg  respectfully  to  refer  your  lordship,  and  also  to  the  very  important  facts 
stated  by  the  various  speakers,  and  the  arguments  advanced  by  them  in  support  of 
the  resolutions. 

'*  Your  lordship  will  be  able  to  collect  from  them  the  following  distinct  proposi- 
tions : — 

'*  That  the  existing  system  of  a  free  importation  of  foreign  agricultural  produce  is 
destroying  the  income  of  the  farmer,  and  gradually  undermining  his  capital. 

^  That  the  labourer,  from  inadequacy  of  wages  and  dearth  of  employment,  is  fast 
approaching  a  state  of  poverty  and  destitution,  and  that  he  is  becoming  discontented, 
dispirited,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  laws  of  his  country. 

"  That  land  is  rapidly  declining  in  value,  and  in  many  districts,  as  well  as  in  the 
colonies,  is  becoming  unsaleable,  except  at  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  owners. 

**  That  the  difficulties  of  entering  into  new  engagements  for  the  hire  of  farms  are 
increasing  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  that  in  various  parts  of  the  country  occupations 
have  been  already  abandoned. 

**  That  many  of  the  great  trading  interests  of  the  country  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  mischievous  efibcts  of  the  free  trade  policy  ;  and  the  home  trade,  already  in  a 
languishing  state,  vnll  soon  become  greatly  depressed. 

'*  That  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  England  an  extensive  emigration  of  small 
farmers  and  labourers  prevails,  i^ording  the  strongest  proof  that  can  be  adduced  of 
their  perilous  condition  in  this  country. 

''  That  the  evils  adverted  to  are  fraught  with  imminent  danger  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  state,  which  can  only  be  averted  by  a  just  system  of  import  duties 
based  on  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

^  That  prompt  and  efficacious  measures  of  relief  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  any 
postponement  of  them  to  a  f\iture  session,  or  a  future  parliament,  may  be  fatal  in  its 
consequences,  and  may  have  the  effect  of  seriously  damaging,  if  not  of  destroying, 
some  of  the  most  valuable  of  onr  institutions  in  Church  and  State. 

**  The  aforegoing  propositions,  my  lord,  we  sincerely  believe  will  be  found  on 
•examination  to  contain  indisputable  truths.    We  have  already  been  in  conununlca- 
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Mm  YocNO.— I  lift  that  in  your  hande.    I  thMglii  JM  WiM  gjfiag  U  agmik 
npon  that  rabject  rather  thin  upon  agricaltore. 

If  A  GinrHBii.— Then,  perhapi,  yoor  lordship  will  exevM  mib  Ibr  ag*^  •Mvpj- 
Ing  ^r  attention  for  a  few  moments  relative  to  the  inieretii  of  the  colonies.    I  Hi 
the  honoar  to  wait  upon  you  once  before  on  the  sum  nljecty  and  eaa  mmmn  job 
that  the  difficulties  nnder  which  the  colonies  laboured  ImI  yoar  m  iA  no  de^ce 
diminitfhed.     Indeed,  since  that  time  the  creditors  hare  become  the  poowoia  of 
the  estates,  and  the  proprietors  are  now  between  ainkin|^  a&d  awinimiaig.    "Wktlhia 
or  not  they  shall  be  rained  will  depend  upon  whether  tho  diflbrentlal  dntios  ihall  bo 
eoQtinued  or  not.    I  consider  that  the  colonists  hare  a  ri^t  to  dona&d  that  nao 
protection  should  be  given  to  them,  seeing  the  difficnltlM  that  havo  boon  thrown  ia 
their  way  in  obtaining  labour.    Those  duties  are  to  bo  again  redneed  in  Jaly  nozt, 
and  go  off  entirely  in  the  following  July  ;  but  I  consider  t£at  aono  moaonro  ong^t  to 
be  introduced  to  put  the  produce  of  the  colonies  on  ao  eqoal  iboting  with  tho  pro- 
duce of  slave  countries.     Immense  sums  have  been  spent  by  this  oovntry  to  pat  a 
■top  to  the  slave  trade,  while  every  encouragement  is  ^ren  to  tho  prodvco  of  abkvo> 
holdin/{  countries.    The  tendency  of  all  the  legislation  of  lato  years  faaa  boon  to  raiao 
the  value  of  foreign  produce,  an<l  depress  the  property  of  tho  colonioo.    I  aM  snro 
that  I  need  not  inform  your  lorddhip  that  a  deep  sympathy  is  fbit  throaghoat  tho 
country  for  the  sufferings  of  the  colonists,  and  I  hope  that  your  lordship  will  give  tho 
subject  yonr  early  consideration  and  attention,  as  the  dtotreaa  ozloting  amoag  the 
Tarioos  interests  of  the  country  bound  us  as  in  a  conuaoa  bond  to  ondoaToar  to  xotIso 
and  amend  our  present  position. 

The  audience  then  terminated,  and  the  deputation  withdrew  to  tho  laigo  room  at 
the  King*s  Arms,  Palace  Yard,  where  several  dolegatoi  delivorod  apitit^thrriag 
addresses,  which  contained  earnest  exhortations  to  oaeh  other,  and  to  their  friondi 
in  the  country,  to  combine  and  manfully  to  fight  tho  battle  of  proteotioo  ibr  Eof- 
land's  best  interests  ;  and  a  determination  was  ezpreeted  to  act,  in  their  reipootivo 
localities,  upon  the  advice  of  the  committee  of  tho  National  Association,  to  **  Rsgisteri 
register,  register." 

THE  DELEGATES*  ADDRESS  TO  LORD  STANLEY,  AKD  HIS  L0RD6HIP*8  BKPLT. 

Lord  Stanlet  having  complied  with  the  roqnest  which  had  been  auido  to  him, 
founded  upon  a  resolution  agreed  to  at  the  meeting  at  the  South  Sea  llouso,  oa 
Thursday  last,  to  receive  an  address  firom  tiie  delegates,  on  the  termination  of  the 
above  proceedings,  a  large  body  of  gentlemen,  headed  by  Mr  William  Layton,  the 
chairman  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  Protectionist  Society,  proceeded  to  Lord  J^i^toa's 
mansion  in  St  James's  Square,  for  that  purpose,  there  being  no  rooai  In  Lcrd 
Stanley's  residence  sufficiently  large  for  their  reception.  In  addition  to  tho  delegates 
already  named,  there  were  present  the  noble  owner  of  the  mansion ;  tho  Bail  of 
Malniesbury  ;  Mr  W.  Forbes  Mackenzie,  M.P. ;  Mr  Newdegate,  MJP, ;  Coloael 
Sibthorp,  M.P. ;  Mr  Albert  Williams  ;  Mr  W.  Long  of  Hurts  HaU,  SoiMk ;  M^ 
Playfair,  Bt  Andrew's  ;  Mr  Ritchie,  Dunbar  ;  Professor  Aytoun,  and  Mr  Blaokwood. 

Mr  Layton,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  presenting  the  address  to  Lord 
Stanley,  said  that  the  gentlemen  then  present  had  been  deputed  by  their  eo^elQgates 
to  wait  upon  his  lordship,  as  the  leader  of  the  Protectionist  party  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  make  known  to  him  the  extent  of  the  distress  which  was  at  this  time  pro- 
Tailing  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  ask  his  advice  with  regard  to  tho  eonne 
which  it  was  most  advisable  for  them  to  pursue  in  the  midst  of  their  ditteolUes. 
They  felt  that  they  had  been  deserted  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  members  9i 
both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  in  this  extremity  they  turned  to  his  lordship^  who 
had  so  long  been  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  of  the  advocates  in  this  cause.  (Hear.) 
They  had  that  morning  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  Lord  John  Russell ;  hot 
grieved  to  heart  was  he  to  say  that  the  noble  lord,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Englaadi 
was  unwilling  in  any  way  to  respond  to  the  appeal  which  had  been  made  to  1dm  Ott 
behalf  of  the  suffering  tenantry  of  the  country.  He  (Mr  Layton)  hold  in  his  hand  a 
copy  of  the  address  which  had  been  submitted  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  and,  with  Lord 
Stanley's  permission,  would  lay  it  before  him,  that  he  miftht  gather  thersflrom  what 
were  the  feelings  and  sentiments  which  were  entertained  by  Uie  great  body  of  tho 
agricultural  community.  The  delegates  were  prepared,  if  his  lordship  wovld  give 
them  encouragement,  to  return  to  their  respective  loodities,  and  use  their  host 
exertions  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  overthrow  of  that  insane -poUoj  to 
which  was  attributable  the  distress  of  which  they  complained.  (Hear.)  Mr  DIsnoli 
had  stated  that  it  was  outside  the  walls  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  that  this  great 
battle  was  now  to  be  fongbt.    And  we  are  prepared  to  fight  the  battle— ozolaimod 
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conntiy  sbopkceper— ay,  before  long,  the  mtaaflietarer  ^AmmU^  to  eded  ob 
to  show  ana  to  prove  what  the  effects  of  this  experiweat  are,    and  as  flore  as 
we  stand  together,  temperately  bat  firmly  detennined  to  MMrt  oar  ilgUi^ 
80  certainly,  at  the  expense,  it  may  be,  of  IntaMie  ndlMBg^  and  per* 
haps  of  min  to  mauy—or  min  which,  God  knows,  if  I  eoold  arort  I  would 
omit  no  effort  for  that  purpose— bat  altimatdy,  oertainlj  aad  aeoua^j  we 
ahall  attain  our  object,  and  recede  from  that  insaae  poli^  whieh  baa  toea 
pnrsned  daring  the  last  few  years.  (Hear,  hear).    I  mt6  bow  only  to  retaia 
yon  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  the  compliment  yon  hare  paid  bm  ia  wiihing 
me  to  receive  this  depuution.    I  have  heard  with  the  lifaliesl  iatarest  tihe 
atatementa  of  Mr  Layton.    If  in  any  part  of  the  coaatnr    ibr  now  ttroqgk 
yon  I  address  eyery  dL»trict— if  there  be  bat  one  distriet  m  iMA  a  eaBpldon 
is  entertained  that  I  am  flinching  firom,  or  heaitatiag  ia  aiy  adfoeaaj  ef,  thoee 
principles  on  which  I  stood  in  oonjonction  with  my  liie  deerty-laawBliid 
mend  Lord  George  Bentinck,  I  authorise  yon— one  and  mil  of  yoB--lo  iiwiin 
those  whom  you  represent,  that  in  me  they  will  iad  no  heritetign,  ao  flfndi- 
lag,  and  no  change  of  opinion ;  that,  attadied  aa  I  kare  e?er  taaa  to  tbe 
pitddple  of  Protection,  that  attachment  remains  aacfaiaged;  aad^I  onltf  lo<A 
for  the  moment  when  it  may  be  possible  forna  to  aie  the  laaianraliie  worda 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellinffton  on  the  field  ofWatflrioOyiadtOMSf,  **UpiG«anb^ 
and  at  them  !**    (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr  PAUL  FOSKETT.— Mj  Lord  Stanley,  I  knew  I  mak  the  anitanal  aotl- 
laentfl  of  the  delegates  who  hare  attended  our  meetlBfi  ws  wedE,  wkm  I  saj  tksft 
the  address  yon  have  Jast  delirered  to  ns  has  peneinied  ov  hma%  of  haarti^  aad 


has  made  us  feel  that  under  your  '.leadership  our  trianh  la  leenew   (Cheei&)~  Wa 
ahall  now  reinm  to  our  sereral  homes,  aaJr^  aflttalay"  'agHale/*  *  agilal%'' 
our  ol]jeet  is  attained.  (Hear,  hear.) 

After  a  few  obeerrations  firom  Mr  NewdegaiUiHr  Bei^  (el  Baflkim|biHddl%) 
Mr  Malins,  (of  Derbyshire,) 

Mr  LAYTON  expressed  the  gratification  he  ejparieaesd  at  ike  Mettef  fla  tettf- 
fiew  with  Lord  Stanley.  They  might  all  take  eeafert  that  thay  had  auii  a  laadiir 
and  friend;  and  on  the  part  of  the  delegation  aad  the  tenaatiy  and  labouan  ef  the 
land,  he  begged  to  convey  to  his  lordship  hia  unqualified  adnuration  aad  tbada  flv 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  receired  the  deputation,  and  fi>r  the  eneonzagjeaMai  aad 
hope  he  had  held  out  to  the  Tarious  sniTering  intereets  of  the  eountiy.  (Hear,  bear.) 

Lord  STANLEY  in  taking  leare  of  the  depntnAioB,  hoped  that  ee  mir  lelini  to 
their  sereral  localities  their  eiferts  would  be  erowned  witii  aneeeai.  Tfaw  arifi^  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  whilst  they  kept  up  the  preieure  fima  witheoti  if  wmf  wwU 
authorise  him,  he  would  not  feil  to  keep  up  t&  preiwue  withia. 

The  deputation  then  took  their  leaye;  aad  upon  re  iawnnbling  at  the  Kia|^  Axb% 

Mr  LAYTON  briefly  reported  the  reception  iriiick  had  been  giTea  to  that  fcgr  Lard 
Stanley ;  and  amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheering  ef  the  aadieneei  the  firilewiag  laialatiQa 
was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

''That  thid  meeting  cannot  separate  without  recording  their grateMaeknoirieda- 
ments  to  Lord  Stanley  for  the  courteous  and  satisfkctory  zeeeptien  he  hn  aflnded 
them  this  day,  and  their  high  gratification  at  the  enoouraging  'meofal  he  hae 
expressed  of  the  steps  they  are  tidung ;  and  they  beg  his  lordsmp  ml  xeeeife  tke 
assurance  of  their  perfect  confidence  in  his  powerfid  and  talented  adTOca^  ef  Ihe 
cause  of  Protection  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

^  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  Lord  Stanley.** 

It  was  also  resolred, — 

'*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  delegates  now  assembled  in  Londoii«  thai  a  meeliag 
in  Liyerpool,  on  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  is  hid^y  deairable;*and  the  delegites 
now  present  pledge  themselves  to  support  such  meeting  by  perioaal  ittiadannt  aa 
fiur  as  practicable. 

^  And  that  as  circumstances  may  occur,  either  during  ihe  preaent  nenion  oC  Btt<- 
liament  or  after  a  prorogation,  which  may  render  it  aeeeanry  fer  the  delantoa  to 
reassemble  in  London,  this  meeting  of  delegates  be  at  its  rising  a^Jonnied  liu  aaaSa 
summoned  by  the  committee  of  the  National  AoMeiation,  to  which  anmmona  Ssiy 
will  be  ready  instantiy  to  respond;  and  that  in  such  eaeei  this  meetfaig  eoarideni  ttat 
one  delegate  at  least  for  each  district  should  attend  the  meeting." 

After  the  transaction  of  some  routhie  busineM»  the  meeting  eepanMU 
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of  the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Britbh  empara.  We  an  hidabtod 
to  Messrs  DUckwcKxI,  the  well-known  publishers  of  Edinbnfg^  for  tbs 
valuable  contribution  to  which  we  refer,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  egrieol- 
turists  of  England,  Wi'  tender  these  gentlemen  oar  hearty  t^^^«V«  for  the 
impurtant  aid  tliey  have  given  towards  the  solution  of  the  moot  anidoas 
question  tliat  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  statesmen  or  agitated  a  ciTilieBd 
community. 

English  farmers,  as  our  readers  well  enough  know,  have  been  bitteriy 
taunted  by  free-traders  of  all  classes,  by  memben  of  the  gOTemment^  by 
the  ex-premier,  hy  geological  divines,  by  incendiary  iepnblican%  Ibr  not 
availing  themselves  of  the  admirable  example  <tf  their  northern  breChnap 
who,   placed    under  far  greater  disadvantages  than   the  farmen  of  the 
soutli,  have  yet,  by  a  liberal  expenditure  upon  tlie  soU,  by  an  enlightened 
persistance  in  a  system  of   high  fanning,  so  wonderfully  Inereaeed  the 
resources  of  the  land  as  to  be  able  to  set  free- trade  legialaiioa  at  de- 
fiance, and  to  take  no  heed  whatever  of  the  tremendona  praasore  of  nnchedEed 
foreign  competition.     In  vain  English  farmers  have  Attempted  to  aigoe  the 
impossibility  of  the  feat ;  in  vain  they  have  shown,  by  a  refaenee  to  figom 
and  facts,  that  high  farming  with  free-trade  lawe  it  the  ponnit  of  a  m3» 
lionnaire,  to  whom  the  loss  of  capital  is  no  gfeat  punishment^  or  of  *  ^T»ft!f, 
who  rather  laughs  at  havoc  than  retreats  from  St.     They  have  been  eeUed 
for  their  pains  as  ignorant  as  their  own  cattle,  and  as  doll  as  the  clods  wliidi 
they  know  not  how  to  handle  ;  they  have  been  compared,  even  in  thdr  own 
occupation,  with  tradesmen  who  never  saw  a  field  until  they  nsgleoied  the 
shop  for  experimental  agriculture,  and  been  pronounced  nuaeiaUy  waatiiig 
in  the  balance ;  they  have  been  designated  the  Boeotians  of  their  kind,  and 
finally  received  warning  to  quit  the  land  which  they  wantonly  ti^jnie  by  thor 
senseless  stupidity,  and  to  make  way  for  their  betters,  blessed  by  PkoiHdenoe 
with  the  especial  privilege  of  extracting  bread  from  stones. 

The  case  upon  which  the  free-traders  mainly  relied  when  they  ventured  the 
impudent  assertion  that  high  farming  in  Scotland  is  an  all-sufficient  enb- 
stitute  for  protection,  b  found,  it  appears^  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Mr 
Caird,  who,  it  is  alleged,  has  been  deputed  by  government^  upon  the  reeom- 
mendation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  viait  Ireland  in  order  to  aecertain  the  agti- 
cultural  capabilities  of  that  country.  Mr  Caird,  the  other  day,  pabliahed 
to  an  astonished  world,  not  the  results  of  his  own  experience  ae  a  fisrmer,  but 
an  account  of  the  successful  experiments  of  one  Mr  M^Callodi  of  ftnrhiMMi, 
who,  it  was  alleged,  contrived  by  dint  of  high  fSarming  to  realise^  at  present 
prices,  a  handsome  profit  from  his  fields.  Anxious  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
opinion  upon  a  case  which  had  already  been  disputed  in  a  oonntoS-pamphlet^ 
Messrs  Blackwood  requested  Mr  Stephens,  the  author  of  "The  Book  ci  the 
Faiiu,"  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  to  favour  them  "with  his  views  as  to 
Auchness  cultivation.*'  The  result  was  quite  conclurive.  One  tkird  ^  tk§ 
whole  farm  had  been  under  potato  eultivatiim.  H  WWwm  potatoes^  and  sudi 
an  extent  of  potato  as  would  be  plainly  ludicrous  if  adopted  as  a  general  rule^ 
Auchness  never  could  have  paid.  WUh  potatoes,  it  ftiiled  in  the  rtrj 
year  wherein  Mr  Caird  has  chosen  to  exhibit  it  as  a  universal  modeL** 

The  next  step  in  the  patriotic  movement  of  Messrs  Blackwood  was  to 
extend  their  inquiries,  and  to  obtain  elsewhere  the  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  high  farming  which  the  much- vaunted  case  of  Mr  Caird  was  maai- 
fbstly  unable  to  afford.  "  We  put  ourselves,"  say  Messrs  Blabki^nody 
**  into  communication  with  two  gentlemen  of  the  bigheet  emiaeacp  la  their 
profession.  We  need  scarcely  tell  our  countrymen  on  this  «djS  of  the  Botdii^ 
that  it  would  "be  difficult  to  find  better  testimony  on  such  a  sul^jfet;  than 
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Here,  th«n,  we  hare  it  stated,  aa  plain  aa  figum  cm  aaka  H^  tihat  Mr 
Wataon  derired  from  his  farm  an  income  of  /JWy  af  nl  to  <mm  half  db» 
rental— independently  of  the  surplna  of  £106  cm  Iht  gnand  Iwilniw  af  Ui 
aeeoant ;  and  with  these  figures  hefore  hia  egm^  aai  whiia  qaatfaqj^  to  aam 
hia  haoon,  the  verr  words  of  the  aoeoont  —  **  LsAvfaw  awwHy  to  ikm 
farmer,  for  hia  skill  and  indnstij,  orer  intopeat  of  oqiitM  iiilajw^  m  warn 
of  £106,"  — our  contemporary  Tentorea  to  affirm  tlmfc  tha  fi|wwi  of  Aa 
iUtoment  giTen  in  Blackwood  b  **  to  proTO  thai  nniar  pRiCMlio%  w§A  Ito 
market  high,  with  a  quality  of  crops  so  good  aa  to 
arerage  prioe,  with  cajntal  amply  suffidant^  wilk  tatwwilhty  Ail^ 
prise,  and  experience,  from  600  acrsa  «f  fatUa  land,  Mr  Wataoa  aa«ld  aal 
aerape  more  than  just  two  pounds  a-weak  ia  tha  riiapa  of  praAC  far  Urn 
maintenance  of  himself  and  his  family."  A  aiaiikr  aappraaMMi  of  At 
important  item  of  interest  on  the  capital  emplo^ad,  b  leaoitod  to  la  Ifca  aaaa 
of  Mr  Gibson,  who  debite  his  farm  with  £240  in  tha  Amj^  of  InlMil^  tal 
ia  represented  nevertheless,  aa  realising  no  BMvathaa  tha  anmaf  ^01^  toiti. 
**  only  half-a-crown  more  than  Mr  Wataon.'' 

So  much  for  the  good  faith  of  tha  TVaMt  in  ifyrodudiy  tha  vaois  af  ili 
opponent.  Now  for  the  bkasohimo.  Tha  writer  in  Wnnl»aarfTasjr  natiallj 
and  very  logically  argues,  that  if  the  rtaalt  of  high  eoltivaiial^  arm  aadir 
the  former  system  of  protection,  is  so  modarafta  aa  aaoeaa  of  pvafii  ahoiva  Aa 
interest  of  the  principal  invested,  upon  tha  noioval  of  protaetioa  teaiiii^anil 
become  a  matter  of  dead  loss.  And  not  only  ha  aignaa  that  anch  aMat  to 
the  consequence,  but  he  demonstrates  it  by  figuiai^  exhibitiDg  m  aash  aav 
the  value  of  the  farm  produce  at  the  priosa  prodnoad  by  frca  taada ;  tha 
result  of  which  is,  that  the  farm  of  Mr  Watom  not  oidy  yidda  aa  totenst 
on  his  principal,  and  no  surplus  profit^  but  antaila  on  him  a  aat  oaftfaj  af 
£12  per  annum  over  and  above  all  hii  reoe^ii^  to  mael  hia  iinmnwa,  asoto- 
rive  of  interest ;  while  on  Mr  Gibson'a  tha  dead  kMi^  ovar  aad  abava  tiio 
loss  of  interest,  as  well  as  labour,  amounte  to  j6246^  Ito.  Of  thaaa  figmaa 
the  TVsMi  takes  no  notice  whatever,  and  of  the  argnmant  it  ^spoaaa  to  tin 
following  cavalier  style :— -'*  If  such  men  aa  Meana  Wataoa  aad  Gitooat 
with  extraordinary  capital,  experienoe,  and  enterpriaa,  have  mat  haen  ahli  to 
get  more  out  of  their  farms  than  the  starvation  faioome  of  a  balf-pagr 
nant,  or  a  common  exciseman,  the  magaiina  oonteDda  they  will  gat 
nothing  now.  We  beg,  however,  to  demur  to  ito  eodllorioa,  Admitli^g 
ito  *  facto '  as  to  the  disastrous  working  of  protection,  we  do  nofe  admit 


J  they  afford  any  certain  cue  to  the  working  of  an  altogether  diffiuaut  oate 

^  of  things,  such  as  that  we  are  now  on  the  point  of  entering." 


What  that  **  altogether  different  order  of  things  "  is,  upon  which  wa 
**  on  the  point  of  entering,"  our  contemporary  wiaely  abatidna  firon  afafing 
To  make  his  argument  worth  a  straw,  ho  moat  ahow  tibat  thb  **  altngathii 
different  order  of  things  "  will  have  tiie  effect  of  indemnUyiag  Mr  Walaoa 
to  the  tune  of  £518,  and  Mr  Gibson  to  tlie  tune  of  £600^  per  ananm  te  tha 
injury  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  snbstittttion  of  free  trade  ia  tha  plan  af 
protection.  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  tiie  fignrea  by  which  ha  will 
plish  that  surprising  feat.  We  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  it,  eaco^ 
sionally  at  the  Christmas  pantomime,  when  ite  magical  powers  of  niati 
phosis  have  been  strained  to  the  highest  pitoh.  Meanwhile^  n^iat  ihall  to 
thought  of  the  cause,  which  can  be  succesafuUy  defbnded  otdy  by  ao  dlaoia" 
ditable  a  suppression  of  facts,  and  so  strango  a  pervendon  of  aoond  laaisa  I 

MORNING  CHRONICLE,  Jan.  2, 1B60. 
The  papers  in  Blackwood  this  month  are  few  in  number,  bat  aoBMwhaft 
lengthy.    The  first  is  a  review  of  the  condition  of  home  aad  TJiiimpaaa  poll- 
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Uiej  tkonght  tbe  intorebU  of  Engluid,  a  great  eoBMMnial  aa4 

to  be  forwanled  by  tbruwing  iu  wl^le  customen  into  fwnftiriwi  mad 

not  dWine.    Apparentir,  tbeir  8jni|Kathy  with  reTolotioa,  msajwhrnm  bat  wX 

•o  itrong  that  they  coold  not  abstain  from  supporting  it  all  anMnd  Ikna,  tliawgfc  to 

the  infinite  detriment  of  their  own  pooplo.    And  it  is  a  MMl  ailaM  cfawnMbrntf 

that,  while  the  Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer  eonstaaUy  toM  «• — ae  4a«ki  wMi  a  Mi>- 

tain  degree  of  truth—  that  the  failure  of  our  exporteyand  tiM  gWMnl  iliatiiwi  ef  tkt 

country,  waa,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  aacribed  to  the  Eormaa  raTolntivBa^thtiiAob 

policy  of  the  Foreign  Office,  during  the  aame  period,  wai  dirMted  to  cooBtOBiMO  ■■< 

■npport  these  Tcry  rcTolutions." 

Following  the  above  article  arc  the  third  Part  of  tho  seooUeeiioiw  of  tiM 
Peninsular  Veteran,  and  an  able  review  of  that  partieiilar  partuui  of  AnMfi- 
can  literature  which  is  devoted  to  the  prairie»  the  Indiaii  eamp^  tha  hack- 
wood  settlement,  the  trapper's  hunting-groiuid ;  and,  now,  to  the  CSaliftr* 
nian  gold  mine.  We  next  come  to  an  analyiis  of  the  charaetor  of  Hbnravi 
the  philanthropist,  with  a  consideration  of  the  merita  of  his  fak^gnphsn: 
— an  article  which  will  be  read  with  deep  interest^  as  gWiog  a  key  to  the  fnir 
motives  which  influenced  the  career  of  that  eztraordiiiaiy  man.  Ddtm  hat 
a  poem  culled  ''  The  Dark  Waggon,"  describing  the  mode  in  wliifsh  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace  was  after  his  capture  conreyed  thnmgh  the  lei^gtli  of  ^^hr* 
tu  Westminster. 

The  concluding  article  is  a  Proteetionist  and  anti-free-tnde  dedaimftion 
or  manifesto  on  behalf  of  Scotland,  under  the  title  of  ^  Britiah  Agiieoltue 
and  Foreign  Competition.*'  It  is  Tery  long,  and  oveiflowing  with  etatiitiriL, 
and  we  cannot  here  attempt  to  analyse  or  eren  deaeiibe  it  with  fulooM.  Oos 
argument  is,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted,  in  1842,  that  an  avenge  oF  Ma. 
was  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  British  fiumer  could  raiae  whei^  Ifr  the 
market  under  the  existing  rent  and  burdens  upon  land,  and  that  he  gave  hie 
solemn  guarantee  against  foreign  competition  when  prioee  should  fall  belov 
618.  But  the  average  price  of  wheat  at  the  dose  of  1840  is  taken  at  4As, 
with  a  likelihood  of  further  reduction ;  and,  as  the  cost  of  prodncUon 
be  taken  into  the  calculation,  the  xeoommendations  to  high  farming 
impracticable.  The  writers  in  Biactwood  put  themselrce  in  oommnnioation 
with  two  eminent  Scottisli  agriculturists,  Mr  Hugh  Watson  of  KeiUn^ 
Mr  Dudgeon  of  Spylaw,  with  the  view  of  being  furnished  with 
prior  and  subsequent  to  free-trade  measures,  of  furms  in  the  grain-gxowing 
districts  of  Forfar  and  Roxburgh,  and  received  from  ihaae  gentlemen  ealen- 
lations  as  to  yield,  prices,  and  expenses,  from  their  own  books.  These  esti» 
mates  are  printed,  in  esdenso^  Mr  Watson  giving  as  a  total  kM^annoaDj 
incurred  on  a  5C0  acre  farm,  by  difference  in  price  occasioned  by  free  tndsy 
the  sum  of  j£518,  58. ;  and  Mr  Dudgeon  says  of  another  £ann,  that  the  dif- 
ference of  proceeds  of  grain  crop  alone  more  than  absorbed  the  tenant*a 
neration  by  £1 41 .  Copies  of  the  above  statements  were  encloeed  to  the 
ing  agriculturists  of  Scotland  in  a  circular,  requesting  corrections  or 
tions  to  their  accurracy  ;  and  the  returns  sent  in  reply,  showing  the 
to  the  farmers  by  difference  of  price  under  the  free-trade  system,  are  given 
in  detail.  These,  tlie  writer  states,  to  be  statistics  of  the  highest  fanning  in 
Scotland.  In  conclusion,  the  tocsin  b  sounded,  and  the  men  of  the  Nortii 
summoned  to  aid  the  Protectionist  reaction,  and  to  obliterate  and  emsh  the 
principles  of  free  trade : — 

**  Deprived  of  her  ycomaDiy,  as  noble  a  body  of  men  as  exists  opon  ths  fees  of  the. 
earth,  the  nationality  of  Scotland  is  gone.  We  trust,  then,  that  in  every  part  of  the 
oountry  the  appeal  will  be  energetically  answered.  I^tsmen  aie  slow  to  mere  i  hot 
being  moved,  they  have  a  will  and  resolution  that  can  bear  down  any  obstaslewhaleven 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  old  national  spirit  was  more  imperatively  lef  aired  le 
show  itself  than  now.    Let  us,  then,  speak  out  boldly  in  defence  «f  oar 
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all  the  time  the  horses  have  for  a  mn 
of  comparative  idleness  on  grass — and 
even  then  there  is  no  economy  in 
keeping  the  com  from  them  altogether, 
although  some  niggard  farmers  do  so. 
After  making  Mr  Watson  debit  the 
horses  with  the  whole  2400  bushels  of 
oats,  the  writer  allows  that  ^the 
seed  for  100  acres,  at  three  boshels, 
would  be  150  bushels.^  This  is  one 
*  strange  error'  more ;  for,  if  he  had 
known  anything  at  all  about  the  mat- 
ter, he  would  have  known  that  six 
bushels  of  oat-seed  are  sown  on  the 
imperial  acre  in  Strathmore :  and  even 
at  3  bushels  per  acre,  ordinary  arith- 
metic would  have  made  the  total 
800,  instead  of  150  bushels.  We 
may  add  one  more  *  strange  error' 
still — for  the  writer  evidently  does 
not  know  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  wages  of  farm  hinds  in  Scot- 
land is  paid  in  oats,  or  oatmeal; 
and  he  takes  good  care  to  omit 
the  &c.  inserted  by  Mr  Watson, 
which  means  that  he  feeds  his  very 
superior  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep 
largely  on  oats.  We  can  assure  this 
well-informed  writer  that  Mr  Wat- 
sou's  ^  other  calculations  are  equally 

MORNING  HERALD,  Jan.  11,  1850. 
In  one  respect,  there  is  a  striking  want  of  originality  in  all  the  meetings 
held  throughout  the  country  in  favour  of  protection  to  native  industry.  The 
tale  is  the  same  on  all  occasions — in  truth,  it  admits  of  no  variation.  The  com- 
plaint is  as  monotonous  as  the  cause  of  it  is  universal.  At  one  of  the  last 
demonstrations  recorded  in  these  columns,  viz.,  the  large  and  important 
county  meeting,  held  on  Wednesday  last,  in  Shrewsbury — the  same  ai^u- 
ments  were  brought  forward — the  same  truisms  submitted — the  same  facts 
stated  as  we  found  at  the  first  meeting  held  now  many  months  ago  in  Surrey, 
with  the  same  object  and  under  the  same  melancholy  and  alarming  circum- 
stances. Under  the  pressure  of  unrestricted  foreign  competition,  British 
agriculture  is  swamped.  In  spite  of  the  surplus  with  which  ministers  are 
prepared  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  their  government  upon  the  meeting  of 
parliament — in  the  teeth  of  the  repeated  declarations  made  by  scientific 
deans  and  farming  tradesmen,  to  the  effect  that  free  trade  can  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  success  of  skilful  and  intelligent  labour,  there  exists  in  this 
kingdom  a  whole  class — the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  country — 
paralysed  by  free-trade  laws,  and  all  but  ruined  by  their  relentless  operation. 
This  is  the  awful  and  undeniable  fact  proclaimed  ou  all  occasions.  It  is  not 
the  querulous  complaint  of  idleness  in  this  district,  or  the  impatient  remon- 
strance of  greediness  in  that ;  but  from  every  side,  and  from  every  county — 
from  the  furthermost  part  of  England  to  the  remotest  comer  of  Scotland,  and 
from  Ireland  across  the  sea,  come  the  same  unvarying  accents.  Are  we  to 
believe  that  a  general  delusion  prevails  amongst  farmers  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  in  respect  of  their  vital  and  dearest  interests ;  and  that 
none  have  authority  to  speak  of  the  concerns  of  agriculture  but  those  who. 


correct  with  this,'  and  agree  with 
him,  that  it  is  '  no  wonder  he  comes 
to  the  result  he  does ;'  and  he  will  no 
doubt  agree  with  us,  that  such  false 
statements  as .  his  own  can  do  the 
cause  of  the  Free-traders  no  good." 

Before  leaving  the  Chronicle,  we  beg 
to  apologise  for  the  non- insertion,  in 
this  Appendix,  of  another  artide,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  present 
number  of  our  Magazine.  The  reason 
for  this  omission  is  simply,  that  our 
copy  of  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared 
has  fallen  aside  ;  and  we  must  tender 
the  same  excuse  to  the  Morning  Post, 
and  one  or  two  other  contemporaries, 
whose  criticisms  we  had  marked  for 
insertion  in  their  proper  places.  Press 
of  matter,  moreover,  has  prevented  us 
from  fully  discussing  Mr  Huxtable*8 
farming  views ;  but  we  regret  this  the 
less,  as  we  observe,  from  our  advertis- 
ing columns,  that  he  is  already  in 
other  hands, — Mr  HuxtaNe  and  his 
Pigs,  by  Porcius,  is  likely  to  prove  a 
racy  pamphlet;  and  our  anticipations 
are  not  lessened  by  ita  singularly  feli- 
citous Homeric  motto, — 

*'  Said  the  hero  dirine,  to  the  keeper  of  iwine-* 
'  Old  man,  whal  a  fanciful  notion  it  thine  I ' " 
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liiin  nil  iniirf '.  CrrUiiily  not  Mr  \Vstw>n  ;  fur  upon  turning  to  that  goA 
iiiiin'8«t:iU-in<>nt.wc  fill  t.Mvvr  and  above  tlief  108  afaaolutc  profit,  Bnineo 
(IcrivvJ  fmm  tliU  vi-rj-  fnnn,  nmauntiii!;  to  £400,  ehaiged  ■•  intemt  in  t 
■rcimiit ;  an.l  w  Ivam,  niurtwer,  tliat  Mr  Wataon  hm»  the  enjoyment 
hii  frtnnlioiiHr,  am)  thv  aatitfaction  of  kmiirin^  that  all  hia  taxes  an  c1ibt| 
til  lilt!  farm.  It  U  meillrin  t»  adJ,  that  in  addition  to  »1I,  M>  long  ■•  land 
]iru«|M!r>iusly  culiivaU.I,  tlicn-  !«  much  atxmt  a  rarm — nlthoagh  tite  itcn 
not  taken  into  -M  r  WnUiin'*  account — whick  materially'  aaaiata  in  the  iceii 
of  a  fuinily  witliout  visilily  diiiiinibliin^  tite  total  aalenble  prodnoe  ;  bnt 
tliis,  nnil  of  tlic  fiirinliuusr,  utid  of  the  farm  taxeo,  and  of  the  intereat  chnig< 
(Ht  th>'  rate  of  Id  ]H.T{vnt,)ourcanJiii  contetnpanrj-is  thoroaghlf  oUiviM 
It  KuitN  hilt  |<ur|K>M-.  fcini-c  lie  cannot  deny  that  free  trade  ia  rain,  to  deda 
Ihut  |>r(it*H:(ion  was  no  hk'uing.  lluw  "the  leaditig  journal"  proTca  tl 
Blronifus'wrtlon,  our  readers  may  now  ileciile. 

Yet  tlii*  is  a  landlord's  iiueition !  According  to  Mr  Wataon'a  wel 
niitlieiitit-tiU'd  statement — according  to  the  statamant  of  one  irhoee  conditic 
U  referreri  to  an  a  salirfactory  answer  to  all  proleotioiuat  clamour  u  a  pnx 
that  free  trade  is  no  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  an  enlightened  £uiner 
HUceeKS — according,  wv  rcjicat.  to  the  statement  of  a  model  farmer  in  Scot 
land,  it  u{i|>VHni  bcyonil  nil  doubt  "  that  the  enterpiiaing  and  akilfnl  tenaii 
of  A  fmiu  of  .VH)  aen!»,  in  the  I>e8t  corn  diatrict  of  Forfar,  cannot  clear  hi 
cxpciueK  unles*  the  ri>nt  of  the  hind  is  reduced  by  one  half,  and  even  if  tlu 
were  done,  he  could  oniy  realise  a  prolit  of  uxpenee  per  acre."  la  Hr  Wat 
won»  luiidluni,  then,  to  forc^ii  more  than  half  hia  rent?  Is  ha  to  maketha 
induruliKuM-geiitleinau  a  present  of  hia  property  in  order  that  he  mayean 
Ilia  bread  umlcr  Iuwk  tliat  nro  perfectly  agreeable  to  Mr  Richard  Colidei ' 
]''n.'C  troilu  hanlly  reiiuiree,  at  all  eventa,  at  this  early  period  of  ita  hiatoiy 
«o  whulcBule  iind  desperate  a  confiK&tion.  But,  between  a  reaDBeiation  ol 
hiH  pritperty  »[iil  forllnvith  taking  it  intn  his  own  hands,  what  eouraa  nmaiiu 
fur  the  proprietor  under  exUting  arrangementi !  There  ianone;  and,  ai 
Sir  Disraeli  well  uWrved  on  Tuesday  last,  "  Lower  the  proprietor,  au^ 
make  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  himeelf  a  proprietor,  and  what  ia  it  jon  doi 
Why,  you  blot  out  of  this  country  the  moat  important  portion  of  the  n^ddli 
class.  This  ag»  of  civilisation,  which  pretends  that  we  owe  ao  much  fai 
progress,  to  social  development,  and  to  the  middle  ulass  aaauming  the  podtlon 
that  it  does,  is  absolutely  encouraging  a  spirit  of  I^iaiation,  the  objaetol 
which,  or,  if  not  the  object,  the  result,  at  least,  will  be,  that  yon  will  han 
two  classes — the  proprietor  and  the  savage  peasant." 

It  behoves  the  farmer  to  relax  no  exertion  to  prevent  so  fearfnl  a  cataatrophe, 
Dut  Mr  Disraeli  has  clearly  proved  to  Iiim  that  it  beho*ea  hioi  to  do  itiU  moi*, 
"  There  are  two  things,"  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  hia  eloquent  apeaeh  al 
Great  Marlow,  "  which  the  English  fanner  has  at  this  moment  a  right  te 
demand,  lie  has  a  right  to  demand,  in  the  first  place,  that  ha  ^lonld  b< 
put  on  an  equality  with  his  fellow-subjects  ;  in  the  second  place,  he  haa  a 
right  to  demand  that  in  liis  own  market  he  should  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  foreigner."  There  is  not  a  Radical  in  England  who  will  damar  te 
the  first  proposition ;  and  the  Republican  President  of  the  United  Statei 
has,  within  these  few  weeks,  testified  to  the  justice  of  the  second.  Till  boUi 
are  allowed  by  the  legislature  of  England,  let  thera  not  be  one  moiMnt'i 
relaxation  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  British  farmer  leqnina  no  peivl- 
legea  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow -subject — he  ia  no  agitator  for  monopoly— 
he  asks  permission  to  live  by  tlie  sweat  of  bis  brow,  and  he  nniat  h^va  it 
He  implores  the  adoption  of  "  a  system  that  shall  fix  the  duties  at  rates  higl 
—  ■■"ough  to  aflurd  substantial  and   sufficient  encouragement  to  hia  indnsb^. 
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(Mr  Watson,)  his  acquirements  and  his  reputation,  there  can  be  no  donht  that  be  is 
such  a  man  as  an  English  landowner  would  bo  glad  to  employ  for  £500  a-year,  or 
£1000  a-year,  according  to  his  rental,  to  manage  his  estates.  With  his  £5000  and 
moderate  luck  in  Australia  he  might  have  realised  a  fortune,  and  either  returned 
home  in  affluence,  or  founded  a  family,  deptined,  perhaps,  for  ages  of  glory  in  Antipo- 
dean history.  Lurtd  by  protection  into  hiyh  farminy,  he  has  thrown  himself  aica^. 
In  the  midst  of  abundance,  with  spacious  fields  and  hosts  of  labourers 
nnder  his  command,  with  the  greatest  labour  and  the  most  trying  responsibilities, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  with  the  greatest  success  for  a  considerable  term  of  years,  he 
has  not  had  more  than  403.  5d.  a-week  for  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  and  for  all  the 

other  immediate  or  prospective  wants  of  a  numerous  family There  can^ 

then,  be  no  real  ground  for  suspecting  the  statementj  and  we  can  only  regret  that  a 
gentleman  of  Mr  Watson's  talents  and  capital  should  have  sunk  them  both  in  such 
a  thankless  investment.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he  is  not  the  only  vie^ 
tim  of  protection  who  figures  in  the  article.  Tliere  are  several  other  ojually  deplorable 
instances." 

If  the  critic  had  read  the  article  on  which  he  comments  with  moderate 
attention,  lie  would  have  discovered  that  Mr  Watson  does  not  give  the 
case  as  his  own,  but  as  an  '^estimate*'  of  the  average  expenditure  and  income 
of  such  a  well' managed  farm  as  he  has  supposed,  and  that  his  personal  ex- 
perience is  vouched  no  farther  than  to  the  general  correctness  of  the  several 
items  which  make  up  the  estimate. 

Nor  is  the  case  of  the  supposed  Forfarshire  farmer  so  bad  as  the  writer 
in  the  Times  represents.  All  profits  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  standard 
of  Printing-house-squai-e.  The  Forfarshire  farmer  has  £3000  invested  in 
liis  farm.  It  is  set  down  that,  at  10  per  cent,  this  yields  him  £300  per 
annuu).  lie  has  a  iloating  capital  of  £2000,  which,  at  5  per  cent,  is  set 
down  to  yield  him  £100  per  annum.  So  that  with  his  £5000  capital  he 
makes  £50G  per  annum.  But  further,  lie  lives  rent-free,  as  liis  house  is 
reckoned  in  his  rent,  and  it  is  to  he  supposed  that  he  takes  fr^ni  his  fami 
such  produce  as  is  necessary  for  household  use.  Altogether,  therefore,  the 
})osition  of  a  Scotch  farmer,  with  a  moderate  capital,  does  not  seem  a  distress- 
ing one.  We  very  much  doubt  whether  he  would  do  better  in  Australia, 
or  whether  agriculturists  can  so  speedily  make  a  fortune  in  that  land  as  the 
writer  in  the  Times  seems  to  conceive. 

But  why  should  he  not  be  bailiff  to  an  English  landowner,  with  a  salary 
of  £600  or  £1000  a-year?  Mark,  reader,  it  is  the  case  of  an  ordinarily 
intelligent  Scotch  farmer  which  is  under  consideration.  Undoubtedly,  if 
there  were  as  many  places  for  bailiffs  at  f  600  or  £1000  in  England  as  there 
are  persons  renting  500-acre  farms  in  Scotland,  the  wisest  course  for  them 
would  be  to  cross  the  border  in  a  body.  But  do  such  places  exist  except  in 
the  imagination  of  this  writer  ?  If  he  wishes  to  know  what  tlie  salary  of  a 
farm-bailiff  commonly  is,  he  will  find  it  accurately  set  down  in  the  sixth  of 
these  estimates — "Wages  of  farm-overseer  per  annum,  jE32." 

There  is  an  old  story  of  a  princess  of  France,  who,  when  told  that  the 
people,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  were  crying  for  bread,  innocently  asked, 
"  Why  do  they  not  eat  plum-cake  ? "  We  always,  until  now,  regarded  the 
story  as  a  fable  invented  by  rabid  revolutionists  to  bring  royalty  into  con- 
tempt. But  the  exclamation  of  this  cockney  critic  makes  it  credible.  He 
actually  believes,  and  expresses  his  belief  for  the  benefit  of  a  million  of 
readers — that,  if  the  Scotch  farmers  are  forced  by  the  pressure  of  free  trade 
to  throw  up  their  holdings,  they  have  only  to  come  to  England,  and  pick  and 
choose  out  of  a  variety  of  situations,  from  L.600  to  L.IOOO  a-year,  for 
managiug  the  land  of  Englisli  proprietx)r8. 

The  other  estimates  given  in  the  magazine — the  other  "  equally  deplorable 
instances,*'  as  tliey  are  termed  in  the  Times  —  are  usually  more  favourable 
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to  the  farmer.  In  No.  II.  his  profit  on  a  500-acre  farm  is  set  down  at  L.245, 
which,  with  the  interest  on  L.2500  invested  at  10  per  cent,  and  the  interest 
on  L.1500  floating  capital  at  5  per  cent,  make  up  an  income  of  L.570  from 
L.4000  capital.  In  No.  III.  the  profits  on  a  250-acre  farm  are  estimated  at 
L.111,  53.  and  the  interest  on  L.2800  capital  at  L.190  —  together  L.d01,-58. 
In  No.  IV.  on  a  500- acre  farm  the  tenant's  profit  is  assumed  to  he  L,2Q8, 
and  the  interest  on  L.4o00  to  be  L.350  —  together  L.61d.  In  No.  V.  on  a 
400-acre  farm  the  profit  is  estimated  at  L.2879 1^^*»  ^^^  interest  on  sunk  and 
floating  capital  at  L.240 — together  L.527,  12s.  In  No.  VI.,  made  out  from 
actual  experience,  the  tenant's  profit  on  a  d20-acre  farm  is  only  L.106,  2s. 
Gd.,  his  interest  on  capital  L.2.50 — together  L.d56,  28.  6d.  This  farm  is 
situated  within  fiye  miles  of  Edinburgh,  and  presents  an  example,  we 
imagine,  of  the  best  kind  of  high  farming,  the  annual  value  of  the  year's 
produce  being  L.41d2.  The  expenses  of  management  are  proportionally 
high, — the  rent  being  set  down  at  L.4,  lOs.  per  Scots  acre.  The  example, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  shows  that  the  condition  of  the  tenant  is  not  necessarily 
benefited  by  that  ^'high  farming*'  wiiich  is  recommended  as  the  panacea  for 
foreign  competition. 

From  these  facts,  the  conclusion  we  are  inclined  to  draw  is^not  that  the 
Scottish  farmer  is  in  so  desperate  a  condition  as  that  no  change  can  liurt  him, 
but  that,  on  the  whole,  his  state  is  moderately  prosperous.  Taking  the 
average  of  six  estimates,  we  find  that  a  Scotch  farmer,  with  a  capital  of  from 
L.3500  to  L.4000,  might  expect  to  realise  under  the  protection  system  from 
L.450  to  L.500  a-year,  together  with  a  house  rent-free,  and  also,  as  we  sup- 
pose, farm  produce  for  his  family. 

That  there  may  be  more  lucrative  professions  is  possible.  That  is  not  the 
point.  The  question  is,  whether,  from  the  facts  stated,  the  condition  of  the 
Scotch  farmer  is  so  deplorable  as  the  Times  intimates : — 

''  Such  have  been  the  results  of  high  farming  in  Scotland  under  protection  i  The 
magazine  oigucu  that,  if  the  tcnoiitti  were  beggars,  then — [The  magazine  argues 
nothing  of  the  kind] — what  will  they  bo  now  .'  If  such  men  as  MeBsi"S  Watson  and 
Gibson,  with  cxtraordiuary  capital,  experience,  and  cutcrpriBC,  have  not  been  able  to 
get  more  out  of  their  farms  than  tlio  starvation  income  of  a  half-pay  lieutenant,  or  a 
common  exciseman,  the  magazine  contends  they  will  get  less  than  nothing  now.  Wo 
beg,  however,  however,  to  demur  to  its  conclusion.  Admitting  its  '  fiicts'  as  to  the 
disastrous  working  of  protection,  wo  do  not  admit  that  they  afford  any  certain  cue 
to  the  working  of  an  altogether  different  order  of  things,  such  as  that  we  are  now  on 
the  point  of  entering." 

We  have  given  the  facts  of  the  whole  six  estimates  fairly,  so  far  as  they 
bear  on  the  farmers*  profits.  We  cannot  think  they  show  "  the  disastrous 
working  of  protection."  Under  the  conditions  supposed,  the  lot  of  the 
Scotch  farmer  must  be  one  of  the  most  enviable  in  the  world.  His  occupa- 
tion is  healthy ;  his  labour  insures  him  competence.  He  has  enough  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  his  family,  to  settle  them  in  life,  and  to  reserve  some- 
thing for  retreat  when  the  period  of  labour  shall  be  past.  lie  lives  and 
dies  in  the  fold  of  his  church,  and  perhaps  feels  his  condition  the  happier 
tliat  it  is  removed  from  the  temptation  of  those  seductive  luxuries  which  in 
a  great  city  might  render  him  covetous  of  a  larger  income.  Australia,  with 
its  savage  life  and  unbroken  soil,  can  present  few  temptations  to  him.  From 
any  change  such  as  that  likely  to  be  effiscted  by  free  trade,  he  has  nothing  to 
liope,  but  much  to  fear.  The  possession  of  L.d0,000  in  the  funds  would 
hardly  give  a  family  the  same  command  of  the  comforts  of  life  as  he  enjoys. 

And,  while  thus  receiving  a  decent  reward  for  his  skill  and  capital,  he 
must  be  elevated  by  the  consciousness  that  he  is  difl^using  comfort  round  him, 
and  contributing  very  materially  to  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  his  country. 


80  Appemdu  to  {MbL 

Taking  tlie  items  uf  expenditure  in  estimate  No.  YI^  iili  iMtnetivt  to  iai 
how  large  a  proportion  is  »pcnt  in  the  enoouragemcnt  of  iodoatrj.  Wo  hj 
nothing  of  the  L.510  paid  annually  for  manure  drawn  from  EdUalmigl^ — 
though  Edinburgh  would  feel  the  lose  of  such  a  ■onioe  of  pro&t,  nor  of  the 
L.420  set  down  for  tlie  keep  of  fifteen  hones,  and  LJt8  lor  the  ko^  of  **  one 
riding  horse  "—though  the  items  do  not  indieate  thai  the  lannor  ia  anch  a 
**  beggar  '*  as  the  Tim€s  is  pleased  to  represent  hbn  ;  bat  wo  will  bc|pui  with 
the  amount  directly  paid  for  labour : — 


Wages  of  furui-overHccr  piT  annum, 
Ditto  eight  ploughmen  at  L.27  per  ditto, 
Ditto  two  labouren  at  lOa.  and  one  boy  5s.  per  wade. 
Outdoor  women  workers  per  aimimi,  .  • 

Wages  of  extra  men  sccunug  crop, 

Cutting  thirty  acres  of  hay  at  38.  9d.y    .  •  •        ^ 

Ditto  hedgCH,  and  keeping  fences,  gatcs»  and  houses  hi  repair, 
Suiitli  work  ]ier  nnnuui,  .  .  •  • 

Cbfpenter  work  ditto,  .... 

Veterinary  suni^n  ditto,  .... 

Saddler  work  ditto,        ..... 
Jtillvt-right,  engineer,  niosou,  and  slater's  accounts. 


£   s. 

d 

82  0 

0 

916  0 

0 

65  0 

0 

06  0 

0 

IS  0 

0 

5  18 

6 

10  0 

0 

S0  0 

0 

S3  0 

0 

7  0 

0 

17  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

k608  13 

6 

What  may  be  considered  as  contributions  towards  puhlie  olgoota 

Tolls,  custom,  and  marketing  expenses,  •  •  -  •     £30     0  0 

Poor-rates  and  statute-labour,    .  .  .  •  •        30  17  0 

Assessed  taxes  and  income-tax,  .  •  .  •        19  18  0 


£75  15    0 


The  rent  paid,  which  of  course  is  distributed  mainly  in  tho  amploiyiiient  of 
industry,  in  the  support  of  public  burdens,  and  in  the  enconngeoMnt  of  those 
finer  pursuits  which  advance  civilisation,  and  g^re  to  every  oonnlij  intdleo- 
tual  eminence,  amounts  to  the  large  sum  of  L.1440  yearly.  And  all  this 
done  by  a  farm  of  no  greater  extent  than  320  (Soots)  acree^  or  ahoot  400 
English  acres. 

The  mere  mention  of  these  facts  is  suflBicient  to  sliow  that  any  mdo  dia* 
turbance  of  the  system  which  leads  to  a  sudden  and  permanent  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  produce  raised,  must  needs  be  attended  with  Toiy  wide- 
spread and  very  disastrous  results.  The  heat-enltifated  huid  wiU  feel  the 
shock  first.  While  we  are  pursuing  the  phantom  dieapneei,  we  ■hall  be 
losing  the  solid  blessings  of  wealth  and  plenty. 

The  farmers  show  no  disinclination  to  state  &irly  tlieir  gaina :  will  the 
Manchester  men  imitate  their  candour,  and  give  ns,  on  an  average  of  yean^ 
the  profit  of  their  factories  ? 

SPECTATOR,  Jan.  12, 1860. 

The  Conflicts  of  Aoriculture. — Controversy  carried  on  like  that 
between  landlord,  farmer,  and  agricultural  frM*trader,  can  kad  to  no 
satisfactory  issue,  because  they  do  not  ai^^e  upon  eommon  tenna ;  on 
neither  side  is  the  case  presented  entire,  on  neither  ride  doea  the  oonnael 
comprehend  the  whole  case.  Certain  recent  pnhlicationa  enaUe  ua  to 
exemplify  this  one-sided  manner  of  axguing,  and  to  indieate  the  method  by 
yhich  the  separate  fractions  of  the  truth  might  be  rednoed  to  -a  eommon 
.|(mr. 

^'^  elaborate  statistics  in  BlackwootTs  Mt^^ne^  ascribed  to  ShtrUF 
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i\.  Mr  (iruri^o  K-plK-rt-Miii  ^t.ito^  the  proilurc  nnd  expenditure  of  a  farm  of 
J.Vt  imiMTi-il  :i« Ti'-,  on  tlu'  •IcvvMi-^liilt  r<ilatiuii  :  rent,  £494  ;  labour,  (wages 
with  u  fi>w  all.iw.iiiov-.)  tJ.'io  ;  t'lul  ix|u*iiilitiirc,  £1004  ;  incumc,  £1204  ; 
(irtilit  aifl  inliTi'^t  uii  c:i|>it:il.  (ict   ili-liiij^ui-lh-il.)  4;'JU0. 

T!u>  il:iiiii  I  if  till-  t 'Mty  fan  IK- IS  <  iti'il  Ijv  JiUu'liDood  is  protection,  to 
ktvj)  up  ]>rltv>,  aiii!  >"  Vwy  up  pr«ititN  t<>  il:c  uM  level  ;  for  no  practicable 
n-ihirti<iu  of  ri-ni  «>r  nuioaM'il  in<.Iustiy,  it  is  contended,  can  C4»ni|>ensate 
fiir  lilt*  aiitii'ipat4il  fall  in  pTu-o-^.  In  (tiik'r  to  I'stinmte  the  effect  uf 
tlii*4  polity,  1ft  U"  pn-i'iit  in  a  <litl't  r^nt  form  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
ivi-.U  WW  •livili- 1,  ;  ir.iiilinv:  !«»  tin-  fi^n^nin;;  accounts. 

1 .  1.  :\. 

f 

Jl.VJ 
11*0 

111 
in 

1J7 

The  faniiiT  is  ai-tivt>Iy  rnuMixnl  in  the  work  of  proiluction  ;  the  capitalist 
may  dimply  U'n<i  the  nmufy  1»y  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  hut  he  risks  the  loss  of 
his  iMoiu-y.  Tlu'  Iain  11  'id  Icuils  his  land,  and  risks  siiine  (temporary') 
ilauiaL:*'  t*)  hi^  land.  It  will  iMMihscrvod  h»w  much  the  largest  shure  of  the 
]inMluiv  i;iii>s  to  till-  lamlitwiKT  ;  next,  to  the  capitalist.  The  wages  are  put 
forth  distinctly  in  very  few  of  the  accounts  ;  but  the  luind- labourer  obtains 
littlo  inili'td.  rmlir  protection,  skill  and  industry  obtained  far  less  than 
capital  and  ivnt.  Of  course,  if  free  trade  should  entail  an  immediate  loss, 
fanners  will  not  continue  their  calling;  landlords  will  not  buffer  farms  to 
go  out  of  cultivation  :  the  returns  of  capital  are  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the 
general  trade,  and  may  not  lie  much  altered  by  one  trade;  the  estimated 
loss,  thert'fore,  i)Ius  some  amount  to  remunerate  the  farmer  for  his  skill  and 
inilustry  will  ultimately  have  ti>comc  out  of  the  rent.  There  appears  to  be  no 
margin  for  such  a  purp<>M\  In  all  the  accounts  the  '*  public  burdens**  form 
a  very  small  item — L.oO  or  under  ;  so  that  reduction  of  burdens  could  not 
do  much.  If  we  judire  by  these  accounts,  protection  has  not  secured  any- 
thing but  a  small  and  pi*ecarious  return  to  the  agriculturist :  it  lias  not  been 
needed  to  compensate  the  small  burden  of  rates  and  taxes ;  but  it  has 
maintained  a  Bystom  under  which  rent  swallows  up  tho  profits  of  farming, 
an<I  reduces  tlie  manufacturer  of  agricultural  produce  to  the  i)osition  of  a 
mere  forem:in  or  ganger  under  a  firm  that  consists  wholly  of  a  sleeping 
]tartner,  the  landlord.  It  is  plain  also,  on  the  face  of  these  accounts,  that 
the  farmer  can  scarcely  augment  wjiges. 

We  are  not  without  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  landlords.  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  letter  to  his  tenantry  may  be  accounted  the  manifesto  of  a 
landlord  distinguished  among  his  class  for  available  wealth,  prudence,  the 
liberality  of  clear-sightedness,  and  for  being  pledged  to  fit  his  position  with 
the  free-trade  policy  established  by  himself.  lie  pro]>oses,  in  brief,  to  let 
liLs  tenants  revise  their  bargains  ;  and  to  spend  20  per  cent  of  his  current 
rents  in  improvements.  Is  that  enough?  Until  farmers  be  more  educated, 
it  is  not  likely  that  thoy  will  depart  very  much  from  established  routine, 
which  is  indeed  the  guide  of  understandings  slow  from  want  of  cultivation  : 
the  ]iroposal  to  revise  the  bargains,  therefore,  has  no  great  present  force. 
The  other  part  of  the  proposition  amounts  to  this :  Sir  Robert  Peel  will 
reduce  his  rents  by  20  per  cent,  on  condition  that  the  sum  be  laid  out  on  the 
improvement  of  hi-;  estate  ;  in  otlier  words,  if  tenants  spend  their  capital,  or 
li«>rrow  it,  for  the  j>urpose  of  keeping  up  rents  in  future,  the  landlord  will 
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KIUNIU  K«;il   KVKMNG  POST,  Jan.  9,1800. 

Vrw  artid'  ^  v. liidi  v\k.-v  :iy\'i-iirc'\  in  any  periodical  have  excited  such  deep 
in!Tf>t  :i*>  tl;>*  ^\t\vu  li  1  ■  ■^^:Lv  i»ii  *'  HritiHh  Agriculture  ami  Foreign  Corope- 
titi>>n"  ill  ih<'  I.i-t  iiiiui^«-r  of  Iifinitr..f,l.    The  Times  could  not  pass  over  a 
niHiiifi'Mo  N.,  •l.iiMimin::  t'»  its  cjium.^ — we  do  not  say  its  party,  for  we  believe 
)>y  thi'-  j  'uriial  tin*  M.uu'lii'^ti'r  anti-national  crew  are  despised, — and  hence 
a  vrry  smart  urtirlf  tif  tin*  usual  kiii«I  which,  uf  course,  will    be  paraded  by 
all  thr  fnv-tr.uU' j<>unial>  in  th«r  land.     Reckoning  without  its  host — rather 
hall'Kiiii^'  lH'f«(ri'  it  iias  cIimiiiI  the  wood — it  culls  the  statistics  of  Blackwood 
a  'Mn.irc  tlioruUL'it  t\]»i<>un.'  wf  agricultural  protection  than  any  that  either 
Villii.Ts  iir  ('■tl»(li'M  cduM  liave  iK-vis^-d/*     This  assertion  it  supports  by  refer- 
cncv  ti  tlu>  suiuli  pr>»!its  niailo  by  certain  eminent  agriculturists  under  the 
]irt.itcctiou  of  the  hliiiinu'--K' lie.      Hut  what  does  this  show? — only  that  when 
i-in*uniMt:inci'>  wito  s-»  t'lr  favourahlf,  agricultun)  was  a  pix>r  profession. — 
airorilin«;  small  ]ir-itits  to  its  mi»st  xkilful,  energetic,  and  pushing  inembent. 
Docs  it  foUiiw,  tlu'ivforc,  that  it  was  rii^ht  or  politic  to  sweep  away  thcsmsll 
ail  vanillic  concdod  by  law  t<»  the  main  ]u-ofebsion  of  the  people  I     The  argu- 
uitiit  wtiul.I  m»  »|uitc  tin-  other  way, — fiir  beyond  the  limit  of  privilep^  en- 
joycil  l»y  the  t'.irm.r  in  his  nmre  palmy  days.     You  wantonly   shut  out  a 
in:iMuf.icturcr  friiiii  the  ncaro>t  coal  de[iot, — the  most  patent  roads  and  the 
h  irl)->ur  alone  acresVihlc, — ir<  it  agooJ  plea  to  adduce  that  the  man  complained 
of  small  pritfits,  or  nt>  profit <=,  while  the  advantages  enumerated  were  in  his 
power  ^     If  he  iMinod  little  hefore,  he  is  likely  to  incur  but  loss,  under  cir- 
cumstanc.'saltereil  for  the  worse.     To  apply  such  an  illustration  to  the  case 
before  u^,  if  the  farmer  was  ill  off  under  protection,  he  must  now  be  made 
worse  in  his  cireuinstances.     His  trade  affording  slender  profit-s  under  fav- 
ourahle  clreuiiistaii<\s,  is  likely,  as  timed  go,  to  force  an  unnatural  ruinous 
res«>rt  to  whatever  capital  he  p«).sse88e(l.     And  even  under  disadvantages,  the 
man  must,  an^l  will  for  a  time,  at  least  proceed  with  his  business.     The  far- 
mers of  this  country  number  a  million,  little  beneath  the  population  of  .Scot- 
land at  one  time  ;  and  those  dependent  on  them  form  a  tremendous  aggregate 
of  human  heiui^s, — of  customers,  be  it  recollected,  to  the  manufacturer  and 
other  producers.     What  shall  this  vast  array  of  jwrsons  do?     Can  they  leave 
their  holdin^^s  for  other  places  of  industry  ?     Some  few  may, — ^but  what  are 
all   beyond  the  exceptional   individuals  to  do  if  their  profession  be  ground 
under  a   foreiuMi  and  unnatural  competition?     We  regard  the  fact  of  our 
auriculturists  clin<^ing  to  their  holdings  as  easily  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
of  obstinate  necessity, — old  associations  and  family  exigencies.     Hut  does  it 
prove  that  the  trade  of  the  parties  is  flourishing  ?     As  much  as  the  pretlilec- 
tion  of  the  Laplander  in  favour  t)f  his  home  demonstrates  that  it  excels  the 
"  sunny  south  "  in  beauty,  warmth,  and  fertility. 

The  Tiuu's  has  not  failed  to  notice  Sir  Ilol)ert  Peel's  letter  to  his  tenantry, 
and  has,  in  its  comments,  described  the  optimism  of  trade,  agriculture,  and 
landlordi-!m,  after  the  following  fashion  : — 

"  It  is  true  thut  there  are  not  many  landlonls  in  the  countrj*  who  arc  in  a  coudi- 
tion  to  spend  'JO  per  cent,  of  their  rental-roll  in  drainage  :  nor  vet  are  all  tenants  in 
a  condition  to  i»av  up  before  Febniary.  In  this  respect  Su*  Robert  and  liis  tenantry 
are  fortunate  men  :  and  it  will  ]>c  said  that  none  but  fortunate  men  will  be  able  to 
follow  their  several  exaniplos.  On  this  point,  wo  only  rcj>eat  what  we  are  aware  has 
often  excited  the  di--giiht  of  our  protectionist  contcmpoi'aiicB.  that  evoiy  landloixl, 
every  tenant- farmer,  every  mereliant,  every  tradosnian,  and  eveiy  other  |>eraon  eu- 
vcageil  in  any  sort  of  Kpceulation,  ouglit  to  have  a  reserve  for  unfavourable  times. 
He  ouglit  to  have  moiioy  withhi  reacli.  and  ho  Is  not  acting  fairly  by  the  parties  \\-ith 
whom  helia^  contracted  pecuniary  onsjaqcnients  if  he  makes  the  fulfilment  of  them 


MANCHKST, 
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Willi  ail  fnrly  niiiiilicr  of  Hi 
tiiiiiti,  unik-r  Ihii  lii'ni),  one  t 
goud  furtiiiii!  to  iurt;t  with, 
our  ulil  iklly  for  UiU  tinielj' 
cuui|wtilii>ii  Mutt  liavu  upon  L 
t«  uuu  ur  twu  tvA*,  eviileiiUji  < 
great  care  ;  but,  in  the  mean  tii. 
— If  the  iiifluunce  of  foreign  coi 
best  fanning  in  tlie  worlil — be  t 
be«n  alrfadj',  whut  must  be  tlie 
i^  witli  tiiu  puiua  kuJ  pena]tie8 
&  dtgTte  not  all  felt  in  Scotland  ? 
And  now  let  u*  say  at  once  t 
valuable  paper  iiiif/(iri'in>oJini 
■peaks  volumes  on  the  subject  ( 
elaboratelj'  prepared  ftaxy  on   s 
teretts  of  tliia  natiou,  and  it  bvc 
drawn  from  tlie  must  autlieutic  si 
effirata  of  American  competition 
iMod  produces,  from  a  Liverpool  t 
on  the  point ;  and  we  only  regre 
place.    The  facts  would  not  be  u 
■tatement*  have  been  constant]- 
eighteen  months-    ^"' 
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!  ii«llM*riiit-i  fri'ipuiitly  hti<l  <)n\vii  tlie  opinion   that   England  ought  not  to 

^1  iittiiiipt  ti  )k'  a  rorii-irri'^viiiv:  oniiitry  ;  that  this  businesd  should  be  left  for 

!|  tl)t>  ]it'<i|>l«'  I'f  nuintrii's  iium*  fiivourt'd  l)y  nature,  or  leas  wealthy  than  ours; 

■  1  aii'i  ih:it  >\<'  «>u::)it  ti)  o>utiiit'  niirsclvos  muiuly  to  manufactures.  Such  a  theory, 

h'lweviT,  xva:«  fituml  ti>  Ik*  too  unpalitabK*,  even  with  the  most  advanced  free- 
tni-liTs  to  !<«•  iniiiiitaiiifil  ;  yft  it  siH-ins  iiievitahle  that  to  this  we  must  come, 
u-.t  Ji'i  :i  tlii'.-rv  inrrrlv,  Imt  as  a  stuliWorii  fact,  if  the  forei^Hier  is  to  have  the 
j.ri\ilivi' "f  Mippl.Mii- us  witli  I'orn  uiirostricteilly.  Kven  assuming  prices 
wlii.-h  it  i-  •{uitv  li-ipoit-ss  that  the  Kiiirlish  farmer  can  make  remunerative,  the 
fiii-'uiitrcan  Mill  uniriM-ll  lilin.  Mriiip:  the  price  of  wheat  down  to  SOs.  or25s. 
a  >|u  irtcr,  aii<l  still  tlu>  ft»roiL;n  ;; rower  can  .supply  us  at  a  profit ;  and  it  is 
i'«(U:iily  rJiMr  that  tin-  t|iiantity  will  heconie  as  unlimited  as  the  demand. 

Tlf'  writtT  in  //^rZ/r'N.  /  conchnles  with  cucuura^vment  to  the  British 
fanipT  :  hut  his  one  •urajt'iin'iit  is  nut  hatred  on  the  8up])Ositiou  that  he  can 
M]»t  liii  the  ('••i)tf>t  of  tVir  tiadi'  in  corn  ;  but  ontlie  assurance  that  the  policy, 
so  i.v-lily  a.l.»pti'd,  niu-i  and  will  he  reversed.  This  is  certain,  that,  ifl3ritish 
a::iiruliuM'  iniiM  sink  lu'fon*  favign  coin|>otition,  its  fall  must  prove  ») 
di*ia>triii.  t.»  the  country  at  larvre,  that  the  judiey  which  lias  induced  it  can- 
Hi -t  fail  of  inciirrin:;  popular  execration.  It  will  be  happy  for  the  kingdom 
if  this  chan-e  of  opinion  In*  surticiently  matured  before  the  mischiefs  of  the 
experiment  Iiavc  piiucvii-d  to.)  far. 

DlliLIX  rilKSS,  Jax.4,  l«50. 

Ahh'Ut:li  the  t  rnis  in  which  we  have,  almost  invariably,  to  refer  to  tho 
liiL'h  literarv  merit  and  i^eneral  interest  of  each  successive  number  of  this 
ma;;a/inr,  are  ni«>re  than  usually  applicable  to  the  present  one ;  still  it  va 
]dain  that  the  i;reat  interest  of  this  month's  Bl(tckwood  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  elaborate  article  on  "  Hritish  Auriculture  and  Foreign  Competition," 
which  forms  so  prominent  and  im])ortant  a  feature  in  its  pages.  As  the  sub- 
ject is  one  which  is  paramo\int  in  it^  claims  on  public  attention  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  so  lias  it  been  handled  by  Blackwood m  a  manner  befitting  it< 
ini|)ortancc  ;  and  in  this  article  we  accordingly  find  more  argument  and  in- 
ijuiry  brought  to  hear  on  the  qnestion  of  the  farming  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  affecteil  by  free  trade,  than  in  any  other  publication  on  the  Protec- 
tionist side  that  we  have  yet  seen.  However,  the  subject  is  one  which  di^es 
not  well  enter  into  the  scope  of  a  literary  notice,  and  we  shall  therefore 
treat  of  it  elsewhere. 

'*  The  Year  (»f  Reaction''  is  an  approj)riate  counterpart  to  "  The  Year  of 
Itevolution,'*  wliich  a:  j>eared  in  a  former  number  of  Blackwoody  and  is  ob- 
viously the  production  of  the  same  i>en — that,  it  is  presumed,  of  the  histo- 
rian Alison.  The  genius  of  old  EI)Ony  revels  with  delight  in  tlie  countless 
triumphs  which  ('«)nservatism  has  enjoyed  through  the  world  in  1840;  but 
he  reckons  without  his  host  if  he  imagines  that  the  popular  spirit  which  has 
been  tempomrily  crushed  has  lost  its  vitality,  or  that  the  ''progress  of  anar- 
chy," which  has  ])een  stayed,  will  not  find  another  channel  through  which  it 
may  flow,  perhaps  with  a  torrent  more  irresistible  than  ever, 

"My  Peninsular  Medal"  is  continued,  and  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  novels  of  the  day.  The  social  and  personal  sketches  are  ex- 
cellent, and  some  of  the  characters  have  already  become  great  favourites  with 
the  public,     'i'ho  dialogue  also  evinces  great  ability. 

As  to  the  other  serinl  tale  continued  in  this  number — "The  Green  Hand" 
— we  would  stron;rly  advise  the  writer  to  make  it  what  the  second  part  of 
the  title  imports— a  *'  short  yarn  ;"  for,  in  truth,  it  has  far  outgrr)wn  the 
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dimensious  which  its  iutrinsic  merits  would  entitle  it  to,  and  wearies  us  sadly 
by  its  sameness  and  verbosity. 

A  most  interesting  paper  on  '^  American  Adyenture,'*  in  the  shape  of  a 
notice  of  a  group  of  recent  transatlantic  publications  ;  an  exceedingly  pleas- 
ing and  well-written  sketch  of  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  and  an  historical 
poem  by  Delta,  make  up  the  remaining  contents  of  the  able  number  with 
which  Blackwood  commences  the  new  vear. 

DUBLIN  MAIL,  Jan.  9,  1850. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. — With  an  article  that  will  be  remembered  and 
referred  to  when  the  ruin  which  it  prognosticates  cannot  be  remedied,  our 
old  friend  Blackwood  opens  what  promises  to  be  a  most  eventful,  and,  to 
every  thinking  mind,  the  most  disastrous  year  that  ever  passed  over  these 
countries.  The  paper  to  which  we  refer  is  the  last  in  the  number  for  this 
month  ;  but  its  importance  justifies  us  in  referring  to  it  in  the  first  place. 
The  length  precludes  the  possibility  of  our  giving  it  at  large  ;  but  as  it 
demolishes  in  succession  all  the  fallacies  which  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  urged  by  those  who  do  the  business  of  the  cotton-spinners  in  this 
country,  and  who,  for  their  places  and  their  pensions,  would  as  soon  advo- 
cate the  introduction  and  naturalisation  of  locusts  ^mong  us,  we  earnestly 
recommend  its  perusal  to  our  friends.  The  article  in  question  opens  with 
one  of  those  declarations  of  the  Tamworth  statesman,  which  he  has  from 
time  to  time  made,  for  the  purpose  apparently  of  showing  his  utter  inde- 
pendence of  such  obligations,  by  subsequently  violating  them : — 

**  I  do  say  it,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842— 

'^  I  do  say  it  is  for  the  public  advantage  that  I  should  say  to  him  (the  fanner)  con- 
tinue your  improvements  :  I  cannot  undertake  to  guarantee  to  you,  by  legislation,  a 
particular  price  ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  as  long  as  corn  is  under  5l8.,  you  shall  not 
be  exposed  to  the  importation  of  foreign  com."    &c.  &c. 

The  writer  then  notices  the  scientific  follies  of  the  great  fossillst,  Dr 

Buckland,  and  admits  that  wheat  may  be  grown  on  any  soil  ;  but  asks, 

what  the  reverend  geologist  did  not  ask — would  it  pay  for  the  growing  ? 

He  then  notices  the  high  farming  and  high  rent  theories  of  Lords  Kinnaird 

and  Ducie,  and  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  commissioner,  whose  pamphlet  set  our 

Castle  scribes  in  such  ecstacies.     Mr  Caird,  indeed,  had  been  previously 

demolished  by  Mr  Munro,  and  is  again  by  the  writer.     Lord   Kinnaird  is 

dealt  with  in  pretty  much  the  same  way.     His  lordship,  though  quoted  by 

our  leading  calico  writers  (as  who  would  not  be  that  served  their  purpose 

for  a  day  ?),  differs  from  them  in  some  particulars.     He  is  an  advocate  for 

high  rents  ;  there  they  differ.     He  is  for  high  farming — ^a  plan  which  is 

now  generally  admitted,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  be  little  better 

than  a  delusion ;  and  they,  therefore,  agree.     Lord  Kinnaird  likes,  for  a 

tenant,  a  retired  tradesman,  with  lots  of  money  and  a  heart  to  spend  it.    If 

we  were  landlords,  so  should  we.     In  fact,  we  should  like  and  would  require 

a  succession  of  them.     The  writer  of  the  article  thus  notices  the  theories  on 

which  many  of  those  who  voted  for  free  trade  acted ;  many  leaping  in  the 

dark — many,  we  believe,  of  the  leaders  knowing  them  to  be  unfounded : — 

^  The  adoption  of  free-trade  principles,  as  regards  the  trade  in  com,  proceeded 
upon  a  false  estimate  of  the  precise  quantities  available  for  the  supply  of  this 
country."     &c.  &c. 

We  now  give  the   return  of  a  tolerably  high  farmer,  Mr  Watson,  of 
Strathmore,  Forfar.     (&c.  &c.) 
There  is  another  to  a  like  effect,  by  Mr  Dudgeon,  of  Spylaw.    The 
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Koncr.kl  toiTirint'>.'i  «»f  lM»th  is  cerlirteil  hy  tweuty-eiglit  educated  and  highly 
n->iir«tiiMo  f.tni)>;r%  fmni  v;ii-i>>us  c-ouiitiL-s  in  Scotland.  There  »  a  return 
aNu  liv  Mr  Il.tv,  ''f  n  il-Vt-acn*  farm  in  Aberdeenshire  ;  from  Mr  lioberton 
of  .1  'VNt  aiTi-  t'.iiiii  ill  K«i\Iiui-:;liMiirv  ;  <*f  a  4'M».acre  fann  in  Mid-Lothi&n, 
\t\  Mr  S.viUr :  an-l  I'f  a  :iJH  So'ts  iwTv  farm  within  live  miles  of  Edinburgh, 
l>v  Ml-  (iili->ii  :  alL  JIM  till-  \Miti-r  i».iys,  '*  Tlie  statistics  of  the  very  his^hest 
f.^Lniiiiu'  ill  Sc>'.i.i'.i>l."  TlfM*  111"  II  uouM  i»robablynut  be  able  to  distinguish 
tif  li<  :i  I  <f  :i  .M'-.^:ii<  riuiii  fi  >ni  tYiat  of  a  JMosinsaurus,  and  therefore,  per- 
il.ip^.  l>r  Uuckl.in  1  ii  a  l»<-ti  r  autli'irity.  Hut  our  extracts  have  extended 
tn  ail  iii«»rilinat'..'  Iniiitli,  aii.l  wi'  >hall  then'foro  leave  corn  ;  and,  fur  the 
U- 1 II  (It  of  Liitl  U'>N-L'  ami  those  who  '*  babble  of  green  f]eld:«,"  come  tu 
r.iti!..  WV  ^lioiil'i  liki'  t«i  >li«»w  how  Mr  (Jlailstone  is  di:>posed  of,  but  we 
ii.ii-:  iMiulu'li'  with  oil"  1  xliaet  more: — 

"These  nre  figiirtM  wlin-h  iiiiy  well  astound  the  boldest  free-trader;  for  tfaej 
ch«jw  tint  tlie  |»ro\i>ii<:i  tr.iile  i«  altugethcr  pUM«iitg  from  our  hands."     &c.  &c. 

We  beu'  of  iiur  re.iiliT^  ni»t  to  bo  content  with  our  extracts,  but  to  {teruse 
anil  rr- pel  list*  the  above  article.  We  think,  when  they  have  done  so,  that 
tlioy  will  be  s:iti>rii'il  that  iiotbini;  remains  fur  thuse dependent  ui>un  agricul* 
tiirr,  but  to  takt*  tbe  bint  of  the  Timai,  and  ]iack  up  and  be  off,  *'  nor  cast 
oiie  loiii^inL^,  lim;eriiiL:  lonk  bebiii<I.'* 

"  I  ji  II  IK  I  in  111  putria^  lunge  post  tempore  fines, 
l'.tii]M'M>  vX  tii^^uri  congest  urn  cc>pite  culmen, 
Vo-'i  a  I  HI  11  »t  ni-.M  re>;iia,  videns  mirabor  aristas  I  " 

iJn-atbe  imt  tbe  wi-^b,  bi.l  a-lieu  to  Kii;flan<l  for  ever.  Leave  her  to  the 
awful  rb:iiu-es  of  war,  witlMUt  one  ucn*  of  corn  gmwing  on  her  surface. 
Kitbcr  that,  or  reiiiiiin  at  lioiiie,  and  take  up  the  mailed  glove  which  Mr 
CoImIcii,  tbe  ap4»>tle  of  ju-aiv,  has  flung  before  you.  The  other  paj>er8  in 
tbi*«  number  of  Bfv:kic<nl  are  not,  we  think,  as  interesting  as  some  we  have 
s.'eii.  They  consist  of  a  review  of  the  sstate  of  Kuro|>e,  yet  (tanting  and 
we;irie<l  by  revolutions,  .>»ueee-».ful  and  al»urtive.  Sir  U.  Peel's  constitutional 
revolution  in  tbe<e  countries  was,  after  <ill,  the  most  complete  of  uny  :  he 
<juietly  annihilate'!  the  propt-rties  of  tlireo-fourths  of  the  population,  for  the 
doubtful  benoRt  of  the  other  fiurth.  This  article  is  denominated  "  The 
Year  of  Iteaction  ; "  a  good  review  of  some  wild  and  entertaining  American 
Novels  and  Adventures  ;  *'  My  Peninsular  Medal,"  continued  ;  Howard  the 
Philanthropist,  and  some  of  his  IMoiciaphers,  in  an  article  bearing  his  name; 
'*  The  Dark  WaULion  ;  "  some  si>irited  stanzas,  by  Delta  ;  and  "The  (Jiven 
Hand,  a  Short  Yarn,''  not  as  intei-esting  as  the  former  numbers. 

DKR15Y  .AlEUCURY,  Jan.  2,  lfi50. 

An  elaborate  and  carefully  written  article  \\\  BlachcootV s  Mapacine  for  the 
present  month,  cntitle<],  "  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition,"  dis- 
p<)ses  of  the  whole  question  of  fi-ce  trade  in  a  remarkably  clear  and  argumen* 
tative  manner.  It  should  be  read  by  every  man  who  desires  to  become 
master  of  the  subject ;  and  particularly  by  those  ]>erson8 — a  not  very  scanty 
number — who  are  too  apt  to  echo  the  trashy  declarations  of  flippant  de- 
claimers  who  j)retcnd  to  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  figures  of  which  they,  in 
reality,  are  profoundly  iifnorant. — The  writer  says  : — 

*•  Tlje  adojnioii  of  iVee-tmde  princiiilos.  as  ivgards  the  trade  in  corn,  prococclocl 
upon  a  fal>e  (•*«tinuite  i»f  the  piveistj  qiumtitics  available  for  the  sujiply  of  this 
country."  &*.-,  fzc. 

An    imjiortation    of    n},r    miUioh  quarters  of  corn  jKjr  month,  with  tlie 
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serfs,  fed  on  garbage,  and  clothed  in  skins.  The  "  raw  material,"  about 
which  so  much  is  said,  there  serves  for  the  corering  of  the  half-famished 
slaves.  No  manufacturers  are  needed  to  work  up  dresses  for  these  people. 
They  are  born  to  slavery,  and  have  no  wish  beyond  that  of  toiling  for  the 
pittance  doled  out  to  their  hands,  and  being  kept  from  the  cold  by  skins  of 
the  animals  which  they  have  procured.  They  look  upon  themselves  as  the 
proi)erty  of  their  natural  proprietoi*s.  We  are  indebted  to  the  talents  of  a 
writer  in  Blarkwood^s  Magazine^  for  January  1850,  for  an  "  exposition"  of 
the  state  of  things  in  Poland.     lie  says — 

"  If  the  reader  glances  at  the  map  of  Europe,  tracing  the  course  of  the  Vistula 
from  Dantzic,  and  then  following  the  upper  line  of  its  tributary,  the  Bug,  he  will  find 
laid  down,  in  close  proximity,  tlie  extensive  districts  of  Yolhynia,  Podolia,  Kiow, 
Gallicia,  and  others,  formerly  Palatinates,  which  together  constitute  the  largest, 
richest,  and  most  productive  corn-field  of  Europe."  &c.  &c. 

With  facts  like  these  staring  us  in  the  face,  we  may,  it  is  true,  continue  to 
follow  the  suicidal  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  a  time,  but  we  have  too 
much  faith  in  the  honesty  and  clear-sightedness  of  our  countrymen  to  doubt 
the  ultimate  result,  and  feel  sure  that,  ere  long,  foreign  corn  in  the  English 
market  must  be  taxed,  either  for  protection  or  for  revenue.  Cobden  may 
play  the  demagogue  fully,  and  threaten  the  landed  interest,  whose  broad 
acres  he  would  render  valueless — and  he  may  despise  the  penury  of  paupers, 
of  whose  misery  he  has  been  the  chief  cause.  The  Quaker  Bright  may  pour 
out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the  heads  of  our  aristocracy,  assembled  in  the 
House  of  Peers  ;  yet  the  increased  pauperism  of  labourers,  and  the  poverty 
of  tenants,  must  have  due  weight  in  the  scale  ;  and  when  the  influence  of 
this  retrogression  is  felt  in  the  home  market,  then  will  manufacturers  also 
learn  reason.  It  will  be  seen,  in  another  column,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
written  a  letter  to  his  tenantry  with  his  usual  plausibility.  In  this  letter, 
he  says — "  It  is  my  firm  persuasion  that  neither  the  present,  nor  any  future 
parliament,  will  consent  to  i*eimpose  duties  upon  the  main  articles  of  human 
food,  either  for  the  purpose  of  protection  or  revenue."  He  says  also,  "  I 
propose  to  defer,  for  a  time,  that  general  review  of  the  relation  in  which  we 
stand  to  each  other,  which,  but  for  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, I  would  at  once  have  undertaken."  From  these  two  extracts,  it  is 
apparent  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  uncertain  as  to  the  eiFect  of  his  measure, 
and  he  therefore  proposes  that  his  tenants  shall  pay  the  loss  to  be  sustained 
by  his  foolish  experiment.  It  is  true  he  offers  to  set  apart  20  per  cent  of  the 
rent  of  the  last  half  year,  "  and  to  apply  the  amount,  under  the  general 
direction  of  his  agent,"  in  draining  and  the  removal  of  unnecessary  fences. 
This  is,  indeed,  cool.  Tlie  man  who  has  reduced  the  value  of  the  stock  of 
his  tenants  23  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  their  produce  30  per  cent,  instead  of 
making  equivalent  reduction  in  the  amount  of  his  rent,  coolly  ''demands his 
pound  of  flesh,"  and  puts  the  money  into  the  pockets  of  his  steward,  that  his 
own  pei-son,  as  he  fondly  hopes,  may  be  free  from  pollution  :  he  then  orders 
his  steward  to  levy  the  amount  of  his  bond,  and  apply  the  proceeds — in 
what  manner  ? — to  improve  his  own  property  !  The  day  must  come  for 
the  review  of  "the  general  relation  in  which  we  (SirR.  Peel  and  his 
tenants)  stand  to  each  other,"  but  it  is  to  be  deferred  till  the  poor  tenant  has 
lost  the  means  whereby  he  may  be  a  tenant  longer,  and  then  he  will  be 
quietly  told,  perhaps,  that  he  is  poor, — the  relative  position  between  himself 
and  landlord  is  too  great.  He  is  too  poor  to  be  a  tenant  longer,  and  must 
make  room  for  the  "  Green  Hand,"  from  behind  a  counter.  The  lattcr's 
inexpei-ience  in  agricultural  matters,  and  his  full  pttrse,  rendering  him,  as 
we  are  told  by  Mr  Somebody,  better  fitted  to  take  the  charge  of  a  farm. 
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BERWICK  WARDER,  Jan.  4, 1850. 

In  the  current  number  of  Blackwood* s  Magazine — that  staunch  defender  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  country — we  find  an  article  entitled  "  British  Agri- 
culture and  Foreign  Competition," — an  article  worthy  of  the  pages  of  old 
Maga,  which  cannot  fail  to  tell  with  singular  effect  on  the  great  question  of 
free  trade,  now  agitating  the  public  mind.  When  we  find  so  sagacious  a 
political  writer  as  that  in  Blackwood  powerfully  urging  on  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  all  classes  the  imminent  peril  into  wliich  the  country  has  been  plunged 
by  the  rash  changes  recently  enacted  ;  when  we  find  him  combating,  in 
calm  argument,  ably,  manfully,  nobly,  the  principles  which  have  already 
been  attended  with  so  many  mischievous  effects,  and  advancing  the  most  in- 
contestible  proof,  from  practical  experience,  of  the  total  failure  and  positive 
danger  of  the  free-trade  system,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  time  for  the 
country  to  awake  from  its  lethargy,  and  steadily  examine  the  precipice  upon 
which  it  stands.  That  free  trade — so  much  of  it  at  least  as  we  have  had 
experience  of — has  turned  out  to  be  fallacious,  and  that  its  principles,  how- 
ever plausible  in  theory,  are  practically  false,  is  proved,  in  the  article  we 
refer  to,  by  a  mass  of  evidence  which  will  not  yield  either  to  sophistry  or 
threats.  The  reaction  now  being  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  public — ^the 
existence  of  which  it  is  in  vain  for  Cobden  and  his  friends  to  deny,  as  they 
attempted  to  do  at  the  late  free-trade  gatherings  in  Leeds  and  other  places — 
will  receive  a  powerful  stimulus  by  the  production  of  such  facts  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  article  in  Blackioood, 


DONCASTER  CHRONICLE,  Jan.  3,  1850. 

Free  Trade  and  Protection. — Blackwoods  Magazine  for  the  present 
month  furnishes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expositions  of  the  injurious 
tendency  of  free  trade  which  has  yet  come  under  our  notice.  Facts  are  pro- 
verbially stubborn  things,  and,  we  doubt  not,  the  startling  disclosures  con- 
tained in  the  subjoined  extracts  will  awaken  the  most  lively  anxiety  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  take  the  slightest  interest  in  our  country's  welfare.  We 
see  that  the  whole  of  the  profits  of  the  British  corn-growers  have  been  cut 
off  at  one  fell  swoop ;  whilst  the  trade  of  our  graziers  and  provision-dealers 
is  rapidly  passing  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
this  state  of  things  can  go  on.  As  the  writer  in  Blackwood  well  observes, 
should  the  present  averages  continue,  all  argument  as  to  the  possibility  of 
competing  with  foreigners  must  soon  be  at  an  end.  The  TimeSy  we  perceive, 
affects  to  treat  the  statements  of  Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon  as  arguments 
against  protection,  pointing  for  proof  to  the  smallness  of  the  profit  set  down 
by  those  gentlemen  under  protection  prices.  Of  course,  it  suits  the  purpose 
of  the  Time^  to  give  this  mpprcssio  vert  view  of  the  case.  A  more  candid 
writer  would  have  explained  that  the  statements  in  the  magazine  had  been 
drawn  up  with  especial  care  to  avoid  anything  like  exaggeration  of  the 
effects  of  free  trade.  No  doubt,  if  the  whole  truth  were  stated  we  should 
find,  what  the  Times  very  clearly  sees,  that  the  balance  of  loss  between  free 
trade  and  protection  prices  would  have  been  very  largely  increased.  But, 
in  truth,  the  line  of  argument  adopted  by  the  "  leading  journal ''  is  a  mere 
trick  to  divert  the  attention  of  its  readers  from  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  free  trade  as  demonstrated  by  the  highly  eminent  Scotch  agriculturists 
who  have  Iieen  consulted  by  the  editors  of  Blackwood.    Let  any  one  candidly 
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Anil  the  writer  a>1iU,  thnt  an  oiiiinent  corn-inerchani  in  Leith  has  in  for- 
mer ycsirt  piin-haKGd  Ant*  wlicat,  free  on  Ivoard  at  Uantaac,  for  18s^  with  tha 
ulFi-r  of  a  cun^tunt  •supply.  A  very  conclusive  argument  on  this  piui  of  the 
iiuliject,  t|iintcd  fri»m  Mr  S.iiiiliin»,  lias  already  heen  Advanced  in  oar  own 
columns,  an  Home  i»f  our  re:i  !ei!t  may  hapiten  to  recollecL     It  is  this : — 

**  Wf  hail  a  tixo.l  ilnty  i)f  '1^^>.  |»cr  •|imrtcr  in  actual  operation  for  four  years;  and 
ill  1M4  luid  \>>\:t,  Kiii'h  liutv  W.LS  p.iid,  wo'k  after  week,  and  in  the  latter  year  for 
H\  iu«iiitiis  runM'iutiv«<ly.  at  u  tiiiii!  when  uur  general  averages  'were  only  46e.  to 
47«.  u  ipi.ii'ti'r.  Wa^  thi'  f«ir(>it;:iu'r  at  tliiit  time  HcUing  at  a  lottc  1  His  price,  then, 
n<l:i;itiM.:  it>oIf  to  tmrs,  \v:i^  'Jtis.  and  27".,  dodnetiin^  tlic  duty,  and  at  tliat  time^  be 
it  ri'iiiriiilxMvd.  Af*  troh  u»pnp>tirt(  for  competition,'' 

This  eharly  demonstrates  not  only  that  the  foreigner  can  undersell  the 
])riti>h  n^ricnlturiHt,  hut  also  that,  under  a  system  of  free  trader  the  former 
pockets  tlie  wliole  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  dnty  which,  under  a  protective 
iiystem,  in  levied  on  fiMvii;n  corn. 

Ah  to  fri'iL,'ht!«,  it  is  now  well  known  that  they  constitute  an  almost  inap- 
pn*ciaMe  item  in  the  ])rii*e  of  foreign  com,  though,  during  the  disensnons 
jkn^ceding  the  repeal  of  the  corn- laws,  we  were  gravely  told  that  the  fieights 
alone  ou<jlit  to  !»e  a  sulheient  protection  to  the  Britidi  agriculturist ;  and  this 
ahsurd  notion  i^  even  now  frequently  repeated  by  those  who  have  never 
taken  any  pains,  and  never  will,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  opinions  to 
which  they  so  tenacioubly  adhere.     Mark,  however,  the  following : — 

"  Kroiii  iiifonniilion  up<>n  which  wo  can  rely,  wo  learn  that,  at  this  nKMscnt, 
hteainei-s  are  ettHstructiii^  tor  tlio  Hole  piu*i)ose  of  efiecting  ru>id  and  continual  transit 
iH-twoeii  foreign  anil  British  ports,  for  the  conveyance  oi  grain — a  circumstance 
which  Hpoaks  voluiiies  fis  to  the  anticipations  of  tho  Continental  traderii.'*    Ac.  Ac. 

The  writer  next  proceeds  to  handle  Mr  Caird's  **  High  Farming  and 
Liheral  Covenants  *'  pamphlet,  in  a  manner  which  at  once  settles  that  ques- 
tion, ai(  it  relates  to  free  trade  and  protection.  We  may  probably  take  an 
enrly  o])portunity  of  giving  in  detail  Mr  Stephens'  exposition  of  Mr  Caird*s 
fallacies  ;  hut  at  pi*esent  we  must  proceed  with  the  main  question  at  issue. 

We  would  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  our  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural  readers  to  the  following  particulars:— 

"  In  order  to  arrive  as  nearly  oa  possible  at  the  true  state  of  the  case,  in  so  ftr  as 
Scottish  fanninju^  is  conccnicd,  wc  put  onrsulvcs  into  communication  with  two  gea> 
tleincn,  of  the  highest  cnnneucc  in  their  profession.**    ftc.  Am. 

The  accuracy  of  these  statements  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  heen  carefully  tested  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  practical 
agriculturists  in  Scotland,  who  have  permitted  their  names  to  be  published 
in  connexion  with  the  statements.  Out  of  nearly  fifty  gentlemen  applied 
to,  only  three  refused  their  assent  on  the  ground  of  difierenoe  of  opinion  ; 
hut  the  ordeal  through  wliich  the  statements  have  passed,  without  exciting 
more  challenge  than  some  slight  differences  of  opinion,  (which  may  be  seen 
in  the  magazine,)  is  a  t^ilerably  convincing  proof  of  their  accuracy.  Be- 
sides the  two  principal  statements  quoted,  several  others,  fumidied  spon- 
taneously from  various  parts  of  Scotland,  are  given,  and  ought  to  be  perused 
hy  every  one  desirous  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  probable  future  oon- 
dition  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  under  what  is  falsely  called  fiee 
trade.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  prices  of  grain  on  which  Messrs  Wat- 
son and  Dudgeon  s  estimates  are  founded  are  in  some  degree  ^eculatlve  ; 
and  with  res])ect  to  the  future,  they  certainly  are.  But  if  the  experience 
we  have  already  had  of  free  trade,  not  less  than  the  boasting  and  insolent 
predictions  of  Air  Cobden  and  his  satellites,  are  to  be  taken  as  any  proof 
to  the  contrary,  free-traders  at  least  should  rest  fully  assured  that  the  fiee- 
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trade  average  of  corn  cannot  rise  above  what  has  been  assumed  by  the 
Scotch  fanners,  and  that,  be  it  remembered,  is  above  the  present  ai>erage. 
The  writer  from  whom  we  quote  proceeds  : — 

"  Let  those  who  believe  that,  by  high  farming,  the  soil  can  be  stimulated  so  as  to 
produce  enormously  augmented  crops,  at  a  large  additional  profit,  consider  the  above 
statistics  well.  They  aue  the  statistics  of  the  very  highest  farming  in  Scot- 
land."   &c.  &c. 

The  writer  clearly  explains  why,  in  some  districts,  a  competition  for 
fnrms  has  taken  place ;  and  then  exposes  the  flagrant  blunders  and  disin- 
genuous averments  of  Mr  Gladstone  respecting  the  effect  of  free  trade  in 
heating  down  prices,  and  also  as  to  the  condition  of  the  agriculturists  in 
1835.  After  giving  some  useful  and  significant  statistics  to  corroborate  the 
writer's  views  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  continues : — 

"  It  is  not  surprising  if,  in  a  controversy  of  this  kind  we  should  find  the  free-traders 
openly  contradicting  each  other,  and  very  often  themselves,  in  the  advice  which  they 
gratuitously  offer  to  the  agriculturist."    &o.  &c. 

The  result  worked  out  by  the  writer  from  unquestionable  data  is,  that  we 
are  rapidly  losing  the  provision  trade,  and  mentions  a  very  startling  fact, 
namely,  that  the  Bntish  navy  which  is  victualled  by  contract,  is  at  this  moment 
supplied  from  foreign,  and  not  British  produce!  We  regret  that  our 
limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  more  of  the  writer's  details,  not  only  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  but  also  on  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  agricultural  interest  and  the  manufacturing  interest.  We  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  giving  the  following  extract,  though  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fragment  only  : — 

'^  Now,  then,  let  us  see  how  far  the  British  manufacturer,  with  all  his  natural 
advantages,  has  surpassed  his  foreign  rival.  Docs  he  make  a  better  article  than  the 
foreigner  ?"  &c.,  &c. 

The  concluding  exhortation  is  conceived  in  a  most  eloquent  and  truly 
national  spirit,  and  is  well  calculated  to  rouse  in  the  breast  of  every  loyal 
Briton  a  noble  and  patriotic  determination  at  once  to  crush  the  rebellious 
faction  which,  under  the  disguise  of  'legislative  reforms"  and  "moral 
means,"  are  silently  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution : — 

"  One  word  in  conclusion  to  our  friends.'*    &c.  Ac. 

NEWCASTLE  COURANT,  Jan.  4, 1850. 

Blackwood's  MAOAZfNB.  "  Maga  "  opens  the  year  1850  with  a  paean  upon 
1849  as  "  The  Year  of  Reaction,"  in  comparison  with  1848,*'Tho  Year  of 
Revolutions."  Next  comes  the  third  Part  of  *'  My  Peninsular  Medal."  The 
new  gold  regions  of  the  West  are  already  becoming  a  theme  for  American 
literature ;  three  works  descriptive  of  those  countries,  and  of  adventures 
therein,  ai-e  here  reviewed,  with  a  number  of  extracts.  An  article  designed 
to  *^  contribute  something  to  the  more  accurate  and  familiar  knowledge  of 
Howard  the  philanthropist,  will  bo  read  with  Interest  by  such  as  love  to 
analyze  character,  and  to  trace  good  deeds,  and  eminent  courses  of  action  to 
their  latent  springs  in  the  recesses  of  the  mind  ; "  in  it,  Dixon's  "  Howard 
and  the  Prison  World  "  is  severely  criticised.  "  The  Dark  Waggon"  is  a 
poetical  description  by  Delta,  of  the  conveying  of  Wallace,  after  his  betray- 
al, from  Scotland  to  London.  "  The  Green  Hand  "  still  maintains  its  inte- 
rest. The  closing  piece,  however,  is  the  great  work  of  the  month.  It  is 
entitled, "  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition,"  and  is  intended  to 
show  that  the  agricultural  interest  must  inevitably  be  mined  without  pro* 
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valuable  than  i-epublican  simplicity  and  the  voluntary  system.  It  istoo  bad, 
therefore,  to  be  satirical  upon  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  retains  the  docility 
of  youth,  and,  like  Cato,  "  grows  old  always  learning  something.*' 

The  object  of  quoting  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not,  however,  so  much  "  to  rake 
up  old  matters  of  discussion,'*  as  to  obtain  '^  his  evidence  as  to  the  remune> 
rating  price  of  corn,"  which  the  right  honourable  baronet  has  himself  fixed 
as  a  minimum,  at  51s.  The  price  being  at  present  from  10s.  to  158. 
lower,  the  first  question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  any  improved  methods 
of  cultivation  have  been  devised  since  1842,  or  any  change  taken  place,  by 
which  the  difference  is  compensated  to  the  farmer.  Dr  Buckland  is  then 
brought  upon  the  stage— or  should  be,  for  the  picture  is  our  own— riding 
through  the  vale  of  Taunton  Dean,  on  the  back  of  an  IguanodoD,  behind  the 
illustrious  baronet,  mounted  on  the  fossil  remains  of  a  prae-adamite  ass,  and 
attended  by  Mr  Huxtable  and  Mr  Mechi,  each  jogging  along  on  his  Ichthy- 
osaurus ;  whilst  the  great  geologist  informs  the  aborigines  who  cultivate  the 
plains  which  their  fathers  purchased  witli  their  blood,  and  fertilised  with 
their  bones,  under  Alfred  the  Great  -—  in  the  very  cradle  and  sanctuary  of 
the  Anglo  Saxon  race  —  that  they  are  ^*  more  stupid  than  their  own  oxen," 
and  that  ^*  the  produce  of  those  valleys  might  at  once  be  doubled  by  the 
application  of  scientific  principles." 

No  man  doubts  that  by  the  aid  of  draining,  of  manure,  of  machinery,  and 
of  other  appliances,  the  produce  of  land  may  be  vastly  increased  ;  but  the 
question  is  ultimately  one  of  cost,  determinable  only  by  the  practical  experi- 
ments of  skilful  persons.  Dr  Buckland  has  referred  to  the  high  farming  in 
the  Lothians,  as  Uie  proof  of  what  may  be  done  to  render  low  prices  I'emu- 
nerating ;  and  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  article  referred  to  consists  in 
an  abstract  of  the  reports  made  by  a  number  of  farmers  in  that  district,  in 
answer  to  interrogatories  framed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence  on 
the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  conclusion  is,  that  the  most  skilful  farmers  in 
(jrreat  Britain,  in  possession  of  ample  capital,  with  good  leases,  and  under 
circumstances  the  most  favourable  that  can  be  imagined,  unanimously 
declare  themselves  unable  to  carry  on  the  business  of  agriculture,  except  at 
a  loss,  in  competition  witli  the  imported  produce  of  foreign  countries. 

We  have  not  space  to  extract  any  portion  of  the  remarks  about  Lord 
Kinnaird*s  notable  device,  for  superseding  experienced  but  impoverished 
farmers  by  retired  tradesmen,  ignorant  of  agriculture,  but  prone  to  specula- 
tion, and  prepared  to  pay  rent  out  of  capital,  so  long  as  any  of  it  lasta.  But 
we  can  assure  the  noble  lord,  that  w^hen  the  aristocracy  so  far  forget  tliem- 
selvcs  as  to  ignore  the  claims  of  an  hereditary  tenantry,  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple itself  will  fall  into  danger ;  and  if  land  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  it  will  soon  be  stripped  of  the  attributes  which  distin- 
guish it  in  law  from  mei-e  personalty,  and  invest  it  with  adventitious  import- 
ance. 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  subject  which  deserves  the  most  serious 
consideration,  and  that  is  the  price  at  which  grain,  and  especially  wheat,  can 
be  imported  into  this  country,  at  a  profit,  from  the  north  of  Europe.  Blacks 
wood'g  Magazine  puts  it  as  low  as  eighteen  shillings  a  quarter.  If  this  be 
so,  the  question  must  arise  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  arable  lands  of 
these  islands ;  and,  even  if  these  should  be  laid  down  to  grass,  with  a  profit 
to  the  proprietors,  irrespective  of  the  poor-rates,  what  resources  will  be  found 
to  maintain  that  vast  multitude  which  such  a  revolution  would  throw  out 
of  employment ;  and  how  would  such  results  be  consistent  with  national 
policy,  or  even  with  political  economy. 

The  Manchester  demagogues  may  get  over  the  difficulty,  to  their  own 
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satisfaction,  by  declaring  their  indifference  to  what  becomes  of  everything 
beyond  the  precincts  of  their  manufacturing  towns.  They  may  recommend 
the  soil  of  England,  as  they  have  done,  to  be  converted  into  bowling-greens 
and  skittle-grounds  for  their  amusement.  But  we  know  something  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  we  warn  these  republican  gentlemen  of  the 
instability  of  their  position,  if  ever  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  righteous 
anger  of  an  agricultural  population. 

HERTFORD  CO.  PRESS,  Jan.  6,  1850. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. — This  always  able,  ever  interesting  periodical 
contains  this  month  an  important  article  on  *'  British  Agriculture  and 
Foreign  Competition."  It  is  not  merely  an  argument  or  declamation  on  the 
subject  of  protection,  but  enters  fully  into  the  question,  as  one  of  facU  for 
the  consideration  of  the  farmer  and  the  landowner.  The  statistics  are  not 
imaginary  statements  of  profit  and  loss,  manufactured  by  interested  parties 
'*  for  a  purpose,'*  but  are  genuine  details,  supplied  by  practical  agriculturists 
of  the  highest  eminence.  *^  In  order  to  arrive  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  in  so  far  as  Scottish  farming  is  concerned,  we  have 
put  ourselves,"  says  the  writer,  "  in  communication  with  two  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  eminence  in  their  profession.  We  need  scarcely  tell  our 
countrymen  on  this  side  the  Border,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  iind  better 
testimony  on  such  a  subject  than  that  of  Messrs  Watson  of  Keillor,  and 
Dudgeon  of  Spylaw;  and  we  apprehend,  moreover,  that  many  English 
agriculturists  are  fully  acquainted  with  their  character  and  high  reputation. 
Through  their  kindness,  we  have  been  furnished  with  the  statistics  of  farms 
situated  in  the  fertile  grain-growing  districts  of  Forfar  and  Roxburgh  ;  and 
the  calculations  as  to  the  yield,  prices,  and  expenses  are  made  from  their  own 
books."  Mr  Watson's  contribution  consists  of  the  **  returns  of  produce 
from  a  600-acre  farm  in  Strathmore,  county  of  Forfar,  on  a  five-shift  rota- 
tion of  crops,  with  an  improved  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep,  on  an  average  of 
years  previous  to  free  trade  in  com,  cattle,  &c."  And  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  is,  that  free  trade  has  so  crippled  the  farmer,  that  the  returns  left  to 
him,  after  deducting  his  rent  and  necessary  expenses,  are  less  than  the  wages 
of  a  junior  clerk  in  a  merchant's  establishment,  or  those  of  a  gentleman's 
butler.  But  the  farmers  should  read  it  for  themselves.  The  cause  advo- 
cated is  theirs.  They  must  take  every  means  in  their  power  to  bring  the 
facts  to  the  knowledge  and  attention  both  of  the  legislature  and  the  public. 

The  other  articles  in  this  number  are — **  The  Year  of  Reaction  ;"  "  My 
Peninsular  Medal,"  full  of  humour  and  of  wisdom  ;  "  American  Adventure,** 
being  an  account  of  California  and  its  gold  diggers ;  *^  Howard,"  the  philan- 
thropist ;  "  The  Dark  Waggon,"  a  ballad  by  Delta ;  and  the  "  Green  Hand," 
Part  VII. ;  the  excellence  of  the  whole  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  their 
appearance  in  Blaclwood, 

NOTTINGHAM  GUARDIAN,  Jan.  3, 1850. 

Blackwood's  MagcLsint^  in  commencing  the  new  year,  lends  its  timely  aid 
to  the  protectionists,  and  ably  exposes  the  fallacies  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  "I 
do  not  say  it  is  for  the  public  advantage  that  I  should  say  to  him  (the 
farmer) — Continue  your  improvements  :  I  cannot  undertake  to  guarantee  to 
you,  by  legislation,  a  particular  price  :  but  this  I  will  say,  that  as  long  as 
corn  is  under  51s.  you  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
com."     Such  was  the  promise  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  February  1842,  in  sub- 
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mitting  to  the  House  of  Commons  his  new  sliding-scale.  The  right  hon- 
ourable baronet  has  since  tliat  time  given  ample  proof  to  the  farmers  of  his 
adroitness  in  sliditi/^ :  and  they  are  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  more 
slippery  gentleman  will  with  difficulty  be  found  in  her  Majesty's  dominions. 
They  have  therefore  come  to  the  determination  of  taking  their  stand  on  firm 
ground.  We  heartly  rejoice  with  Blackwood  that  "  the  men  of  England  are 
up  and  doing.  Their  energy,  if  rightly  directed,  nothing  can  withstand/' 
We  have  proof  of  this  in  the  triumphant  protectionist  meetings  which  have 
lately  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  report  in  another 
column  of  the  meeting  at  Ripon  on  Tliursday  last,  brief  as  we  have  been 
compelled  to  render  it,  will  be  read  with  much  interest ;  and  the  outline 
which  we  intend  to  bring  more  immediately  before  the  reader's  eye  of  the 
great  meeting  on  Thursday  last  at  Driffield,  in  the  east  riding  of  Yorkshire, 
i%ill  we  feel  assured  be  still  more  gratifying.  Edward  Homer  Reynard, 
Esq.,  of  Sunderlandwick,  presided.  In  the  course  of  a  very  able  speech,  he 
read  some  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^'  Corn-law  Catechism,"  show- 
ing that  the  rent  of  land  in  Poland  averages  about  5d.  an  acre  ;  in  Russia, 
Is.  (3J.  In  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Turkey,  land  is  about  the  same  value  : 
in  Germany  and  Denmark,  78.  an  acre.  The  average  price  of  labour  in  those 
countries  is  about  5d.  a-day.  With  these  facts  before  us^  we  would  ask  how 
is  it  possible  for  English  farmers  to  compete  with  the  growers  in  those 
countries  ?  To  give  our  farmers  a  fair  chance,  we  must  first  reduce  the 
national  debt  and  the  taxes.  It  was  truly  observed  by  Mr  Reynard  Uiat 
formerly  the  farmers  could  pay  their  immense  load  of  taxation  with  half 
the  quantity  of  corn  that  they  are  now  obliged  to  raise.  This  is  obvious 
to  every  man  of  common  sense.  The  mischief  has  been  caused,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  first,  by  not  adjusting  the  currency  at  the  close  of  the  war ; 
secondly,  by  Peel's  Bill  of  1819;  and  tliirdly,  by  free  trade.  This  has 
been  the  hop,  step,  and  jump  to  agricultural  ruin.  While  Cobden  and  his 
vociferous  followers  decry  protection,  they  themselves  are  cliiefly  indebted 
to  it.  The  way  in  which  these  calico-printers  prospered  and  still  prosper 
under  protection,  through  Mr  Emerson  Tennent's  Copyright  Bill,  was  lately 
explained  by  the  correspondent  of  a  daily  paper,  thus  : — 

**  Cobden  used  to  register  csich  pattern,  and  by  paying  Is.  he  had  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  sale  of  it  in  England  for  twelve  months.  All  the  calico-printers  in 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere,  avail  themselves  of,  and  live  mider,  this  pro- 
tection. Wove  patterns  in  all  kinds  of  goods  can  also  bo  protected  in  the  same 
way,  so  that  all  kinds  of  manufacturers  are  living  by  protection  at  this  very  time. 
Then  as  to  the  extensive  wholesale  dealers,  merchants  and  shopkeepers  find,  through 
the  fatal  syKtcm  of  miscalled  free  trade,  more  goods  in  the  markcrt  to  select  from, 
more  cheap  bankrupts'  stocks  to  lay  hold  of;  so  that  such  men  as  John  Norton, 
the  draper,  of  Lincoln,  who  opposed  the  protectionists  the  otlier  dav,  have  a  direct 
interest  in  keeping  the  markets  glutted  vnih  goods.  As  to  printed  calicoes,  take, 
for  example,  Cobden's  late  house.  He  used  to  buy  the  cloth  when  the  markets 
were  dcpi-essed,  in  largo  lots,  at  about  68.  per  piece,  of  28  yards,  in  the  grey  state ; 
then  at  his  own  works  he  would  have  them  printed,  and  frequently  copy  the  French 
taste,  which  would  cost  from  3e.  to  7s.  per  piece  for  printing.  He  would  then  get 
each  pattern  registered,  and  obtain  protection  for  each  one,  and  he  would  be  able 
to  get  from  such  means  a  very  large  extra  profit.  Frequently  those  costing  from 
lOe.  to  148.  would  be  sold  at  20s.  to  24s.  per  piece,  and  at  each  end  of  every  piece 
would  be  printed,  in  large  letters,  which  I  have  often  seen,  *  printed  and  published, 
OS  tlic  act  directs,  by  Richard  Cobden  and  Co.*  Their  travellers  used,  m  offering 
thcni  for  sale,  to  employ  the  argument — they  had  protection,  as  no  one  coidd,  ac- 
cording to  a  law  lately  made  through  the  act  of  which  I  speak,  copy  or  sell  one 
single  piece  ;  and  all  the  manufacturers  of  every  new  pattern  copied  from  France  or 
any  other-place,  whether  printed  or  woven  in  any  fabric,  obtain  protection,  whoever 
applies  fifbt.     Sometimes  two  manufactui'ers  copy  the  same  pattern  imported  from 
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about  the  most  eminent  and  most  universally  knowm  agriculturist  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  may  show  how  tit  this  London  scribe  is  to  write  on 
agriculture,  and  how  well  he  is  acquainted  with  British  agriculturists.  And 
yet  one  or  two  things  peep  out  in  the  article,  indicating  a  greater  knowledge 
of  Mr  Watson's  position  than  his  professed  ignorance  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect. We  doubt  not,  indeed,  tliat  the  Times  article  is  partially  of  Scotch 
manufacture.  Some  subservient  free- trader  has  doubtless  contributed  the 
Scotch  materials,  and  these  have  been  dressed  up  by  one  of  the  "  Thun- 
derer's" lesser  satellites. 

The  writer  in  the  Times  states,  with  astounding  contidence,  as  the  result 
of  Mr  Watson's  agricultural  statement,  given  in  detail  in  Blackwoody  that, 
'^  with  capital  amply  sufficient,  with  extraordinary  skill,  enterprise,  and  ex- 
perience, from  600  acres  of  fertile  land,  Mr  Watson  could  not  scrape  more 
than  just  two  pounds  a-week  in  the  shape  of  profit  for  the  maintenance  of 
himself  and  his  family."  And  again  he  says,  ^*  Mr  Watson  has  had  posi- 
tively no  more  income  from  a  very  good  faiin,  paying  a  rent  of  £800,  than 
;£106, — the  stipend  of  a  draper's  assistant,  &c."  Mr  Watson  nowhere  says 
that  he  w^as  giving  the  details  of  his  own  farm,  or  stating  the  income  derived 
from  it.  Let  that  pass,  however.  But  what  will  our  readers  say  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  leading  journal,  when  we  tell  them  that,  instead  of  £106 
being  "  the  income  from  a  very  good  farm,"  as  dishonestly  given  by  the  Times, 
that  the  income  given  by  Mr  Watson,  in  as  plain  figures  as  ever  were  printed, 
is  ;£606  !  !  On  £5000  of  capital  invested,  10  per  cent,  and  a  fraction  more  is 
the  result  derived.  This,  we  fancy,  would  be  reckoned  a  pretty  tolerable 
return  by  many  classes  of  merchants.  That  from  his  skill  and  industry,  and 
an  invested  capital  of  £5000,  a  tenant  should  derive  an  income  of  only  L.506 
seems  not  a  great  reward.  Mr  Watson  does  not  state  it  as  such.  In  truth, 
for  a  long  period  there  has  probably  been  less  money  made  by  farming  than 
by  any  other  trade  in  which  a  similar  extent  of  capital  has  been  embarked. 
If  a  writer  can  stoop  to  dishonest  quotation,  it  is  easy,  of  course,  to  bring  out 
preposterous  results.  To  do  the  writer  in  the  Times  justice,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  garbling  and  concealing  the  truth  in  the  matter  of  income  from 
the  farm,  as  above  noticed,  he  does  not  venture  to  encounter  Mr  Watson's 
facts  and  figures.  Mr  Watson  shows  that,  according  to  present  prices,  in- 
stead of  an  income  of  L.506  from  the  supposed  farm,  the  tenant,  upon  the 
same  capital,  will  be  a  loser  annually  to  the  extent  of  L.518,  5s.  But  the 
Times  disposes  of  this  very  easily.  He  calls  this  *^  speculation.''  The  present 
prices,  however,  he  does  not  say  are  to  change  for  the  better  ;  but  he  seems 
to  think,  as  farmers  are  entering  "  on  a  different  order  of  things,"  they  should 
wait  the  result — and  then  they  will  be  better  able  to  make  their  calculations. 
That  is  to  say,  wait  until  you  are  ruinedy  and  then  give  us  your  experience  ! 
As  our  readers  may  not  all  see  the  article  in  Blackwood,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  that  Mr  Watson's  calculations  were  not  only  overhauled  by  Mr 
Stephens,  editor  of  the  Agricultural  Journal,  &c,  but  that  they  were  sub- 
mitted to,  and  generally  approved  of  by  Alex.  Geekie,  Esq.  of  Baldowrie  ; 
David  Hood,  Esq.,  Hatton  of  Eassie ;  and  Messrs  Adamson,  Middle  Drums, 
Brechin ;  and  Ruxtcn,  Famell,  Brechin.  With  the  two  latter  gentlemen  we 
are  not  acquainted.  But  we  know  tliat  Mr  Hood  is  one  of  the  most  judicious 
and  successful  farmers  in  Strathmore,  and  that  Mr  Greekie  of  Baldowrie  is  an 
able  and  accomplished  agriculturist,  and  has  experimented  more  largely  and 
scientifically  on  the  value  of  all  the  new  and  artificial  manures  than  any  man 
in  this  country,  while  he  has  spared  neither  pains  nor  money  in  introducing 
into  the  district  the  purest  and  best  short- horns  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom. 
The  testimony  of  such  men  to  the  fairness  and  correctness  of  Mr  Watson*a 
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M,.-r,  \ViHs..ii  of  K..ill..r, 
nLiriNivpr.  Hint  many  ICiifitit 
dinrnctvr  iin.I  liiuli  nptitiK. 
nti^ieJ  with  the  Htnti-tin  of 
trii-ts  of  t'orfiir  nini  Koxhitrg 
Mill  ^!^]^en-o^^,  were  ra:iili'  fru 
which  U  »*u:i\  in  the  Jii-Irict 
cajiital  if  iiiinu-d  nt  an  amount 
cnpnliililii-K  of  tU«  luiil.     Thi 
with  the  vii'w  i<f  Avoi.linit  erpi 
piiip  iivpr  l>y  Mr  Stejilien*,  wlv 
■a  r<i)liiwH ; — "  Iti'lumii  of  proil 
The  n-ritrr  hnnilltH  with  srea 
niertiiiR  uf  tlio  FL'ltrmiirn  Ka. 
utterly  ini'OtTect.     It  wns  a  fa 
traden,  that  if  lan<)  Hlmuld  be  i 
frM  trade  111  the  cultiviition  of  ci 
tng  purposes.    On  this  point  the 
that  live  Blnek  lias  lufftred  a 
least  from  fifteen  to  tn-enty  per  c 
ingB  on  nhicli,  for  the  liuit  two  j 
ised  ;  the  cattle,  wliun  sent  to  mi 
same  price  which  was  given  for 
But  it  is  not  so  much  from  impo 
prica  may  be  anticipated  as  fruu: 
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light  in  upon  the  darkness  in  which  they  seek  shelter,  and  to  make  them 
bolt  out  of  all  their  holes. 

With  the  abusive  department  of  the  article,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
meddle,  farther  than  by  presenting  two  or  three  specimens  of  its  sweetness 
of  temper  and  expression.  *'  It  is,"  begin  the  writers,  "  our  earnest  desire  to 
approach  the  subject  with  all  candour,  temper,  and  moderation ;  and  we 
shall  noiy  if  possible,  allow  ourselves  to  be  betrayed  into  a  single  angry  word 
or  discourteous  expression" — an  excellent  promise.  And  it  is  kept  by  call- 
ing the  free-traders  "  squalid  dupes,"  their  leaders  ^'  miserable  upstarts,'* 
and  Mr  Cobden,  in  particular, ''  a  positive  maniac,"  ^  malignant,"  **  base,'' 
«  rabid,"  «  insolent,"  «  un-British,"  and  "  brutal  I "  Pretty  well  this  for 
writers  who  are  *'  determined  not  to  be  betrayed  into  a  single  discourteous 
expression."  But  never  mind.  Let  us  rather  turn  from  the  writers'  figures 
of  speech  to  their  figures  of  arithmetic — and  we  will  show  that  these  are  as 
grossly  at  variance  with  truth  and  decency. 

Following  the  order,  or  rather  want  of  order,  in  which  the  crude  lumps  of 
this  be-pufied  article  are  tumbled  together,  we  take  up  first  the  means  used 
by  the  writers  to  show  what  were  the  prices  of  wheat  under  the  latter  years 
of  protection,  so  that  they  may  get  a  high  point  from  which  to  falL  They 
take  the  years  1842-7  inclusive,  and  bring  out  an  average  of  65s.  7d.  But, 
mark,  the  year  1847,  the  highest  of  the  six  years  they  take,  exceeding  the 
average  of  the  other  five  by  more  than  30  per  cent,  was  a  free-trade  year  ! — 
a  year  in  which  even  the  Is.  per  quarter,  now  and  to  be  permanently  levied, 
was  not  exacted.  Omitting,  therefore,  this  year,  the  average  of  the  ^ye 
closing  years  of  protection  is  only  52s.  lOd.  The  average  for  the  three 
years  that  have  elapsed  of  the  free-trade  era,  including  the  year  of  very  low 
prices  just  concluded,  is,  as  near  as  we  have  means  of  calculating,  558., 
or  about  5  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  of  the  last  five  years  of  protec- 
tion, and  still  higher  above  the  last  three  years  of  that  system,  the  average 
of  which  was  only  52s.  3i1.  And  this,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  since  Blacktoood 
insists  on  reminding  us  of  it,  under  a  sliding-scale  which  Sir  llobert  Peel 
intended  to  maintain  prices  at  56s.,  as  '*  the  lowest  remunerating  point," — a 
fact  which,  along  with  many  similar  failures  previously,  should  surely  show 
the  fanners  the  delusiveness  and  impossibility  of  regulating  prices  by  law. 
In  connexion  with  this,  let  the  fanners  also  note,  that  on  the  average  of  all 
the  years  during  which  free  ti*ade  has  yet  existed,  they  have  received,  under 
that  system  which  did  not  pretend  to  raise  or  regulate  their  prices  at  all, 
higher  prices  than  the  average  of  the  whole  period  of  the  law  of  1842,  which 
pretended  to  ensure  them  a  price  which  they  never  got.  Of  course  it  will 
be  said  that  the  first  and  dearest  of  the  three  free-trade  years  was  exceptional, 
owing  to  the  deficiency  of  the  potatoes ;  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that 
the  last  and  cheapest  of  the  three  years  has  been  exceptional  also,  owing  to 
the  abundance  of  the  cereals — and  owing,  too,  among  sundry  causes,  to  the 
false  though  effective  temptations  held  out  to  foreigners  by  the  high  prices  of 
the  two  preceding  years,  and  not  less  to  the  panic  and  confusion  created  by 
such  reckless  and  factious  alarmists  as  those  of  Blacitpood, 

At  another  portion  of  the  article — we  shall  see  presently  why  it  was  not 
convenient  to  place  the  two  things  in  juxtaposition — the  writers  seek  to  show 
how  the  predictions  of  some  free-traders  as  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  likely  to 
be  imported  under  free  trade  have  been  *^  fearfully''  exceeded.  They  cite  a 
statement  of  Mr  Tooke's,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  on  a  long  ave- 
rage of  years,  and  with  prices  about  45s.,  the  quantity  imported  annually 
might  be  about  1,500,000  or  2,000,000  quarters.  But  instead  of  that,  cries 
Biaclwood,  the  quantity  imported  during  the  sixteen  months  following  the 
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larm'  rrnp  Iff  I  fn-o  frmii  it,  ami  tliat  n»»  Urje  an  amount  per  acre  will  bt 
III- 1 Hill Iv  riMli^-*!  fnMii  thrin  hm  tin*  most  Minffuine  anticipated. 

('•iiiiiiii:  til  tli»'  vauiiti-'l  stjitistiw  «f  particular  farms.  Touched  for  by 
lii^hlv  ri-*>]H-ft:iMi*  ii.'iiiu'N  ^'^  I^avo  fir»t  to  repeat  what  was  said  in  out 
ml II II ins  oil  Siitiinlav  liy  a  viilued  correjipoiiilent  dating  from  I^ith,  th&t, 
iifUT  nil  the  iiaruiK-il  pariii-iiliirities,  tliese  cases  or  some  of  them,  aremerelT 
a.<.<iiMt'>l,  III  it  I'von  I'Xi'i'ptiiiu'  tlic  case  of  Mr  Gibson,  on  irhich  the  maia 
Htn-ss  «ti>ciiis  laiil.  It  is  a  vitv  Kimplo  business  to  take  com  crops,  which  msy 
or  may  imt  lit*  nvoniL't's  and  hImi  to  attach  a  money  value  to  them,  and  then 
Kav,  that  if  you  lnuvr  the  ]>rii'o  you  have  not  the  same  amount  of  money  ai 
fiirmcrly  fnr  ex|HnM>s  profit,  anil  n-nt.  Airreeing',  with  the  TimeM^  that  the 
ri'Milts/as  shown,  oxhihit  strikin^'ly  the  worthlesmess  of  protection  to  the 
farnitT,  an^l  pointini:  to  the  fact  that  they  prove  still  more  strongly  what  we 
have  hefiire  a  Hi  mini,  that  a  prosperous  farmer  has  hitherto  been  the  exoep- 
titifi  to  the  rule— yet  we  rannot  help  thiiikin;^  that  all  the  accounts  hare, 
iii'eiinlin:;  to  mil  way  phraseolofry,  lieen  more  or  less  "  cot>k€dJ*  Taking  the 
two  fust,  Mr  Watson'H  and  Mr  Pud^on*^  the  crops,  prices,  rents,  profitSi 
iiitd  rxpeuM's,  too  nearly  coincide,  to  prevent  all  suspicion  of — we  will  not 
use  the  \vi»rd  collusion — hut  of  these  statisticians  having  assisted  each  other. 
<  )r  should  we  aM*rihe  the  marvelloua  uniformity  to  their  having  all  been 
**  as-^istrd  ]iy  Mr  Siephons  author  of  the  '  Book  of  the  Farm  T"  In  both 
the  **  Cunip.-ir.itive  Statements'*  drawn  up  (with  the  above  assistance)  by  Mr 
WutMin,  Kcilltir,  and  Mr  I>ut];;eon,  Spylaw,  the  expenses  of  management, 
AvaL'Cs,  \'c.,  are  put  down  at  slump  sums — in  the  one  case,  at  L.500,  and  ia 
the  otIuT  at  L..V)0.  Allowin:?  that  these  items  should  remain  as  they  are^ 
we  have,  in  Mr  Wat sturs  case,  according  to  his  own  showing,  still  a  sura 
reali^t-d  from  theer<>p,  under  what  is  called  free-trade  prices,  of  L.I  437,  \5%^ 
whirli,  l("«s  hy  the  ahove  L.*'><iO,  leaves  L.0,')7,  "i^^  as  a  fund  divisible  betwixt 
the  landloivl  and  the  tmant.  L.IHO  is  deducted  as  the  depreciation  by  fiee 
tra<le  of  the  annual  pales  of  live  stock  ; — were  this  retained,  and  twenty  per 
cent,  is  certainly  too  lari^e  a  deduction,  it  would  leave  L.1047  for  the  land- 
lord and  tenant.  On  takinp:  the  expenses  of  management,  wages,  pnblie 
hurdens,  ^:c.,  from  the  ^ross  produce  under  free-trade  prices,  as  stated  by 
Mr  l)ud^a*on,  and  ad<lii)^  his  usual  return  upon  stock,  the  sum  of  L.1034i8 
left  for  landlord  and  tenant.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  the  gross  produce  of 
a  farm  should  \w  divided  into  three  equal  parts— one  for  the  landlord,  one 
for  expenses,  and  one  for  the  tenant.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  a  rule  much 
niodihe<l  hy  circumstances,  hut  it  is  singular  how  near  it  conies  in  these  two 
cases  ;  even  aliowins:  the  ]iR*sent  expenses  to  remain,  nearly  double  the  sum 
is  still  left  for  the  other  two  parties.  Before  this  sum  can  be  exhausted,  oats 
would  re({uire  to  he  srdd  under  Is.  per  bushel,  wheat  under  2s.  6d.,  and  bar- 
ley under  is.  A\<\,  Bhirkicvittl  himself  does  not  aflirm  that  foreign  grain  can 
be  produced  cheaper  than  this,  so  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  land  going 
out  of  cultivation. 

In  the  one  account  we  hiivc  L.HOO,  and  in  the  other  L.2/)0,  charged  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  recover,  with  interest,  capital  sunk  for  draining,  liming,  &c. ; 
indeed,  in  all  the  accounts  there  is  a  large  sum  charge<l  under  this  head. 
As  we  have  often  advi>cated  hefore  a  change  of  the  law,  to  enable  tenants  to 
recover  on  removal  the  value  of  all  their  improvements  in  so  far  as  they 
increase  the  rent,  we  allude  to  it  again  here,  as  it  must  he  obvious  to  all  that 
it  would  reduce  these  charges  one-half  without  the  slightest  injustice  to  any 
party. 

In  the  statement  of  the  Aberdeenshire  farm  submitted  by  Mr  Hay,  the 
same  amount  per  acre  is  stated  as  realised  from  grass  and  turnips  as  that 
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rviiliniiii^.  Ami  vft  thiK  ileMTifition  of  the  prot0ctioni8t  aclwme  is  none  of 
nuns  but  in  «>iie  which  the  irreat  prot^tiunut  oi^^an  has  not  only  putlbrtfa, 
liiit  hftf  iliMnrttMl  tiu'ttt  iin  1  droerted  reason  to  maintain. 

lint  in  :;raiitiii:;  ev«ii  for  a  iiinineiit  the  accuracy  of  SiaekwootTM  repretea- 
tatioiiy,  Mtf  «i<>  wr.iiiir.     lW*did«*ti  tlmAr  prievoua  errora  of  statement  dealt  with 
hImivi\  uikI  iMt  i&  fi*w  iithfTrt,  x\wn  urv  many  still  more  aeriooe  eirotsof 
omijf>'h»H,    Til  U-iriit  writli  i"»iii|iar:itively  Hmall  instances,   the  statistieiaiif 
in.iki*  iiii  :ilt"waiirf  fur  thi'  fanih-r-  li.'iring  incladed  in  their  rent  dwelling- 
lit  •iim'h  ami  L;anli-n».  ivir  fur  t lie  fact  that  a  i^rpat  part  of  the  consamption  of 
thi'ir  faiiiili(-4  nMiHiHt'*  of  tin*  firoiluce  fvf  the  farm.     Still  more,  they  take  no 
a<*i**iuut  iif  the  fart  that  if  five  traJe  his  cheapened  the  articles  which  the 
farmer  ni'IIs,  it  hat  rlieH|H'neil  all  the  articles  he  6iif9  in  still  greater  propor- 
tion— that  within  thew  ft  w  years  the  prices  of  hia  tea  and  coffee  hare  been 
reihiri>il  hy  a  fourth,  of  his  sii*:at  hy  a  third,  and  of  most  articles  of  dren 
hy  mon*  tiian  a  half.     Hut  a  yet  ini>re  ifmsa  and  important  omission  li^that 
tlieM>  NtatiMicians,  takiu;r  thi>  year  as  representing  the  permanent  "free 
traiir  prii'tti/'  make  no  allowance  fur  the  inrrMrMirf ^ifaa/ti^  of  grain  obtained 
this  year  tlirou::h  an  a  hum  I  ant  harvest.     The  writers,  as  we  have  shown, 
^Tossly  ixair^enite   in   sayinj^  that  thi>  prices  of  the  present  year  are  one- 
thinl  leH-«  than  the  priceo  of  the  last  five  years  of  protection  ;  and  they  sin 
net&rly  as  much  on  the  other  side  in  excluding  from  their   estimates  the 
fart  that  the  «lecn*asi*  of  price  has  been  accompanied,  if  not  mainly  eansed, 
hy  SOU) ft h in?  like  a  ]tropurtionate  increase  in  quantity.     In  the  absence  of 
all  ]>r(*cihe  <Iata,  we  do  not  mean  to  insist  on  the  precise  proportional  amount 
of  prixluro  last  year:  hut  having  M^n  that  the  average  price  for  the  last 
tlirtn'  yeu.H  of  protection  was  TnU*.  2d.,  and  knowing  that  the  average  for  the 
]>a>t  year  cannot  he  Icms  than  4.SA.,  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  saying  that  in 
the  uTuss,  the  greater  pnxhice  of  1849  is  efiual  to  the  greater  prices  cit 
lH44-.'>-t;. 

Hut  how,  indeed,  should  we  ex|)ect  Blackwood  to  include  in  his  cslcnla- 
tiouH  the  cheapening,  thnmirh  free  trade,  of  things  which  the  agrienlturiit 
huys,  a8  well  as  of  what  he  sells,  when  he  stoutly  maintains  that  there  is 
free  trade  in  nothing  hut  farm  produce — that  everybody  but  the  farmer  is 
pi*otected!  Any  statementH  more  disgraceful  to  the  ignorant  or  untruthful 
writorA,  or  more  ludicrous  to  the  informed  reader,  than  those  put  forth  by 
HIark\\(Kni  on  this  point,  never  came  out  under  his  dingy  covers — and  that  is 
a  Mtrou!?  expression.  Vi\^  after  page  he  goes  on  exclaiming,  with  all  sorts 
of  ty|>ographical  emphasis,  tliat  the  nianufacturei's  are  protected  from  foreign 
c«tni|ietitit)n,  and  iiercely  demanding  why  he  is  to  pay  10  per  cent,  on  the 
woollen  of  his  tn)users,  the  cotton  of  his  shirt,  and  the  linen  of  his  dickey? 
And  having  thusunhusomeil  hia  own  sorrows,  he  turns  to  those  of  the  London 
scanibtreHs,  and  exclaims,  **The  free-trade  tariff  is  the  cause  also  of  her  dis- 
trcsd."  Not  only  every  man  of  common  information  on  public  qnestions^ 
hut  every  man  that  has  access  even  to  the  Kdinhurgh  Almanao-'-every  man 
almost  that  is  able  to  read — is  capable  of  detecting  the  fact,  that  on  both 
these  points — hoth  as  to  what  free  trade  has  done  and  what  it  has  not  done— 
the  statements  in  Bhirkwootl.  are  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  notorious  and 
manifest  truth.  Takini;  the  case  of  the  ''protected  manufacturers,"  it  is 
pix>tty  clear  that  Bfachoood  should  liave  been  more  cautious— first,  because 
manufacturers  do  not  ask  protection,  but  are  constantly  repudiating  it,  and 
therefore,  if  they  have  it,  it  is  not  their  fault.  Secondly,  because  if  they  had 
it,  it  could  not  possibly  be  of  any  value  to  them.  The  phrase,  **  an  exporting 
and  protected  manufacturer,"  used  by  Blaciwood,  is,  begging  his  pardon, 
sheer  nonsense  and  contradiction  in  terms.     In  his  speech  at  Haddington  last 


and  Hurt  prodocUve  corn-ficM  of  Earaptu"  TIm  i^BSto  if  ttCM  tttf^Ii 
dMiribcd  u  cxcelletit,  BtiJ  the  toU  Mwh  "Ikat  -^ttmiC  M^'t>  gtan  ife 
■evtnl  y»n  nicccnivrly  (!)  without  muni^  aaA  alw^js'wllkMHpHft; 
tivalf  little  work.  Tlie  iiruJuee  u  floatad  dowM  IIh  MUHaoaB  ilnn  vUA 
intrnrct  tbc  ilutrict  1*1  Uintsie  udotUrooMt  tMnavadM  JUUtf'bim 
wkirb  w«  Hiiipuiie  it  may  be  cheaply  conveyed  ta  Brlfafa.  W*  hsvi  dsaU^ 
nnfununalely  'f  thi*  Utter  part  of  tha  ilwaripHaB  i>  htanBj  •anvL  It  it 
true  to  br  a*  Uallicik  iM  concerned ;  and  aln  that  4l»B«A' «■■  of  Ik*  Ughi' 
tribuUriea  uf  the  Vielula,  dace  bonnd  a  ttatU  patUw  of  tb*  iljaliiiil  «t  Tit 
bjula ;  but  unlcee  an  inlanil  carriage  of  om^  two^  a*  thraa  liiiiiiliii  ariln  b 
iDcurmI,  thrre-fuurtlta  of  Uie  produce  nut  find  ito  w«f  to  tba  Phifr  Sa^- 
and  tba  rirera  in  boili  Podolia  and  Kiow  flew  aowthwud,  irfdoh  mnat  last 
the  produce  at  Odcua.  The  freight  ftvm  tbemno doubt  nill  hi  aliinaw 
Ibanfniu  Uantnc.  Ill  iii[iiinil|irnplniiiajhiioiiliiiHo  allofti  iha  iilWala 
wilful;  but  a*  uuw  there  t>Tetobeltoiat«vidi•l•pnfiti^  and  Iha  gninbti 
be  abippi-d  wholly  on  account  of  tba  owneia  af  i^  «•  tmlj  tnaat  H  «ill  hI 
■eriuusly  uicoTninode  our  traffie  with  tbcai  tatbv  i'  '  ' 
eountriei,  nearer  and  better  than  Anatralla  aad  How  . 
inducemcnU  not  only  to  our  manuiaetorarabatoox  ■ 
would  warn  them  both  that  we  harefaefora  badft' 
Buliject  from  aimilar  quartera,  and  that  all  thaw  i^ffooM  at  t 
fertility  way  turn  out  no  better  than  aa  many  TaBboA.  It  ■ 
added  for  the  comfort  of  fannera  who  nay  b«  alam 
— ^f  the  great  c1ieB]ineBa  of  labour  dcaeiifaad  by  i 
these  countries,  ttiat  though  a  quarter  of  whoat  may  thoro  hfoj  40  or  45  dap! 
laiwur,  while  here  it  will  only  proeniv  SD  or  U  day^  Isboiuf,  j«t  In  Amtriati 
from  which  we  receive  such  large  aupplka  of  grabi,  tha  11  niai  iooii  laboimr 
obtains  tbrco  times  the  quantity  of  wheat  for  tha  aame  toil,  and  that  in  In- 
land, at  our  own  doore,  a  quarter  of  wheat  will  buy  at  leaat  00  Or  00  daj^ 
lalKiur.  Only  we  would  add,  that  the  da/a  laboorof  aLotbkn  "  bfatd"  i^r 
be  worth  double  that  of  a  VoUiynian  or  tnUa  thatof »  TipparaiiaiL 

It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  that  the  "^-^ "— *■  &nMco  ■■  m  bodjr, 
or  any  considerable  portion  of  tliem,arefmpllcatodhi  thanTi^gtMBd  iliaiMl 
predictions  ot BlackKood.  On  tliii  lontiiriT,  thma  ■ntinii  mniiiili^gw  rf  Ihaii 
going  to  the  oppofite  extreme  of  nm  mmiiimiMan,  aad  *»«"''i;  now  omip 
tracts  uf  anature  wliicb  perhapa  the  probablo  fotora  nuge  of  pjoao.woold' 
hardly  warrant.  That,  of  course,  iaentinly  their  own  hnrinin.;  Ibr  nobody 
will  give  B,  nioment'a  attention  to  Blaekw)cd^aaaoaaiMail  iiwiillmi  fhaf  WW 
of  intelligence  and  honesty  are  forming  bualneaa  coDtiae^  in  tha  lcaowlcd|0 
th&t  they  will  never  be  able  to  fulfil  them  aave  through  tha  impoafldo  laraai 
of  exacting  a  tax  from  the  public  ;  but  it  ia  rather  atrahgo  that  tbaaa  thi^a 
ahonld  happen  not  only  when  protecUoniat  writcra  an  ptonag  that  Mtfri 
must  coma  down  a  half  or  diaappear,  but  when  many  farmeta  aio  nallj 
atraitened  and  Buffering,  The  fact,  however,  temaina,  and  wo  ahallaaga 
denial  of  it,  that  almost  every  farm  that  haa  come  into  tho  mafkiit  of  lato  ta 
the  cliief  agricultural  districte  of  Scotland,  haa  been  let  for  a  Tiaiirtalnod  tir 
higher  rent,  and,  which  ia  rather  odd,  aome  of  the  taken  of  tl 
the  loudest  protectionista  and  alarmieta.  Wo  aak  att^tion  to  tl 
last  Saturday  by  our  well-informed  agtionltniBl  OORC^Oi 
Lothian,  regarding  the  Committee  of  tha  Froteotionlat  Sooia^  of  tbbt 
county,  who  liave  issued  an  address  declaring  that  tbey  and^riei  '' 
mined — "  It  is  curious  to  obserre  amcngat  thanameaof  tha.onaibi 
have  sent  out  this  curious  document,  onnri  who  Aocw  latf^rani 
'" *■ ,^- -* ■'  — '-.  —  -/•' "'■- — rr^ffitknin,  . 
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wi-f  in««rt'  -triitly  :i|'].liciMt'  !.•  iii«-  ikT'-itkiUi-  tliaii  I  iiiteiuUtl  UirysliouM 
\u' :  I.  It  till-  -l  ••■-  U"t  11  ink.-  till'  >liu'l«t.-t  iUTtTcnff  in  the  argument.    My 
s\  v\.  -11'  III  I-  .1-  t'l  1«.-  :i  f  tir  :iv«t:i-i-  »»f  tlu'  proiliirtJ  aiid  expense  of  manage- 
III' It  ••!   t}i>-  )"-«t  iii:ii!:ij>  I  t':irin->  wiihin  tivr  niilL-s  of  Edinburgh  fur  the 
x.:.r-  :••  ^^lll«■ll  tlh' -i:iMi»t  iii  ajU'Ii*'-.     Faniiinjs:  US  I  do  extensively  in  the 
ili<'ri>-t.  I  liii'l  inv  «i\\  ii  Ix^.k-i  !•>  L:nitlr  in«'  for  the  details  as  to  prices  realised 
fur  till-  viirii.n*  tr-.i-.  :i-  riN**  t«>r  tin-  ixiu'tisi*  of  management.     These  state- 
III.  lit-  wiP'  ^i^il'iiiiti.  i  I  .  :i:i'l  r.ttrstr.l  liy  Mr  Finnie,  Swanston,  Mr  Scott, 
tr:ii,'l"«UliMrt.  :iii«l  Mr  \V:i*^.iii.  LiUrtun— iiit'n  farming  in  the  sanir^  district 
t.i  \\li)i}i  tlif  >>T:it«  III'  lit  ;i]>pliro.  :uiil  whi»Si^  high  standing  and  skill  as  far- 
nil  r-  Ti.il-ii'lv  ill  rill}  •li';:rir  anjuriiiitttl  with  the  subject  will  venture  to 
ili»*.'.i!f.     l!  ti.  U.  i:iii  pr.i\i-  tlirit  tlio«i*  >tati'nionts  are  inconvct,  let  hini  get 
!ii-  iLuiitt  r  st:iti  mint  nttotiil  by  jTai'tival  men  of  the  same  high  standing 
:i*  thn-f  th:it  Mtti-tfil  tin'  stati-iiioiits  M-nt  to  BhtrtwcKfd.    His  simple  asser- 
ti'«n  tli:it  tiny  :in-  iiirnrrr.-t.  won't  ivirry  niiich  wt'i'jht  with  it. — I  am,  A'C, 

J«iiiN  Gia«n.v. 
T"  tli«-  K-llt«»r  iif  til"  Sr"tMii;in. 

i:inNiirKc;n  coirant. 

Ij.tiin«;  nr  Farms  in  V.\>\  Lothian. — (To  tlie  E«litor  of  the  Couraiit.) 
_<Sir, — May  1  ni|n'"st  nrnni>sion  to  occupy  a  portion  of  your  valuable 
<ji:hT.  for  till"  purj-o^i-  of  roplyinsr  to  one  of  the  many  desperate  asscrtioiu 
ouii-t:iiitly  nprodiu'iMl  by  tho  friM'-tradi.'  prtss. 

In  hist  li/.f.-lir.HHrs  ovorwhelming  article  on  "  British  A|n">cultu re  aud 
FMrrij:ii  Cuinpi  titioii."  thr  follow iiisj  sentence  occurs  : — "  We  have  heard  it 
tniiiiprtril  :il>ro:td.  that  certain  farms  in  K:ist  Lothian  were  let,  during  the 
iMiirsr  ..f  la-t  viar,  at  an  ailvaniM'."  Tlie  "trumpeting*'  is  certainly  loud 
t'nou;;li,  ami  tlir  frcf-traders  eviiKiitly  think  they  have  got  hold  of  a  "great 
fact"  a:,'aiiist  protiH'tion.  T\w  Sr'»f.s'm(i»j  in  his  most  formidable  type  and 
pliia-r,  1,'ivos  \\w  >iM  trumpet  another  blast  on  the  9th.  His  "  weli-in/armed 
K:i-t  Lotliian  At,'ricultural  Cornspondent"  has,  it  stvms  advised  him,  that 
*•  it  i'i  ciiriou-;  to  ol»i:rrve  amoiifjst  the  list  of  the  committee^  of  the  Ha<lding- 
ton-Jiiiiv  rrotrctionist  Sorii'ty,  the  names  of  several  gentlemen  who  have 
latrly  ronrwoil  tlit  ir  Kasi'S,  or  taken  new  farms  at  advancetl  rents  :  one  of 
tlniii  within  a  wrok  of  the  date  of  their  circular,  and  another  who  holds 
s«'v«Mal  larixo  farm-;  already,  lias  offered  for  at  least  three  extensive  farms 
sitin' harvest."  The '*  Cornspondent"  is  so  remarkably  "well-informed,*' 
that  ni>body  Iumv  ran  «iuite  comprehend  what  or  whom  he  means.  It  would, 
unlurtunatrly,  be  hut  too  ea<y  for  other  "well-informed  correspondents," 
to  furnish  new»i>aprrs  with  as  true,  and  rather  more  gloomy  statistics,  re- 
jrardint;  farms  nnd  farnnTs  ;  but  that  ta^^te  may  be  questioned  which  seeks 
to  sup]>ort  a  party  cau^i'  hy  drajriring  before  the  public  the  private  actsand 
eiivunistancos  of  individuals. 

Though  nu:rieulturi-t>  do  not  exactly  "place  horse-shoes  on  their  doors  to 
frijrhten  witche.V  as  Mr  (-ohdin  says  they  do,  they  may  nevertheless  not 
lu'  altogether  exempt  from  that  rashness  which  drove  thousands  of  their 
countrymen  first  into  the  railwav  market, and  tlien  into  the  Gazette.  Some 
of  their  numher,  finding  at  the  end  of  a  lease  that  they  cannot  do  an^'thing 
else,  may  ho  disposed  to  trust  to  the  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
of  Britain  forcing  fi[r)vern men t  to  abandon  its  suicidal  policy.  They  may 
elin:^  with  a  pardonable  weakness — a  weakness  for  which  free-traders  have 
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ciiifi*  iS  \  firm- in  S-  --rl  .n-K  ]':irti.ularly  ifi  thi*  I^ritliiAns.     A  single  example 

w-  \\\  1  I  f  .1  \i  I  \  in. I  It  '[1  :•  -1  ■  ci'iii  n.     \N"f  ».hall  iherefure  prefer  liorrowing 

tl.    i-.\   ■•.I'.j  ii-iii  ■i'li  :'i'iii  tl..-  L'ltiit  IimIv  i.f  ppMjf.      Wc  c.iiinut  hi.»nestiv 

•li » '  .:■■  till!  \^•■  \\.\\  u  !  i  I   i!!!!-.!- iii*- •!  l-v  tin-  iKiutlijw'ime  cf»niplinit.xit  [luid  t'*) 

•  III    .\:'.  I.-  i\    /*■'    i       ■ '.     •*  I.iuiaii  a   lau«lat(i**    is   ov«t  an  ol«ifci  of 

nin'.**:  •'.  :  i  ..'    ^t.i  i-\i-    ..;i;\   t'.i-"  ixiy.n't,  wo  think    must   be  useful,  &s 

h!.  -f  :  !  V    \' .  :  :.;■;.■  » !i'   :• :.  .ii!  fii  Hi'  r-  «'f  tin  ir  il:in:^er  : — 

••  \S .  •-■  :■■■  I  I:..'  !'■  I  t  1  iinil-inj'- ■|!i'-li'm  :  and  we  find  Mosi-r.-?  liright  and 
r  ■■  !■  ■  \.  ■.!.  II.- !•■  :  I-.  i!  -  .r  i;  .«!  m.ilijMii>.  •■liui'klin^  ov»rr  llio  j'To-fu'Cis  of  ihe 
il  .«!.;  .i!  ■■!  ill-    ul.:  !i  !'.•  y  !i-':i'»  if  wjih  tlioir  ranrorous  hatro  1."     &.-.  etc. 

I..!  ;li.   i«  ii.iii!  i.irii..  1-  1  ■  \  l"  i!  :  tin  ir  iliiiiin  i*  ^calvi  l«v  the   Poi-l  com- 
111.  1-;  !  .  ■  I."  ;  .111!.  \\l'!i  vit  ;i   p|iiii\e  in  tin.-  form  of   rt--ti.iri.-il   protection, 

thi  \    ii.il-?  J-  \\'\\. 

\ '..'  V  .-.II-,  :i.i' ri::i_'  T  •  lii--  »'i"«iip:iti.'n  ri'turn»  publi-hi-i]  Itv  authority  ff 
p.'.il. .:■...■:.•.  ill    <ii.  it    Iiii:  liii  ';txrlu>ive  of   I  rein  lul)  about    .VjU,("»00  rr.'uaJ 
t'lfi.'    /i.-.i  ■/■«.   V.  i'l.  Ill    iinhi'linu'  iiiiv  whi>ni  the  name  Joes  not  strlirtlv 
liiMiiit.     S.  nniiv   .m    th--    unii  •l.».iim'il,   inakin?  with  their  families  at 
l»M-t  •■in-  ii!ilii-<n  :ui  1  :i  li.ilf  ff  I'lT^niis.     What  is  to   become  of  thes>e  per- 
«.■■!  -..ill    !i.il.i!u;;it  .1  t»  till- ••■•ii.f-'it^  i»f  lifi',  if  not  to   its   luxuries?      Sen-1 
till  M  tl  til-  ni.i-'ii   ^^■'lkli••ll'^■••' '      TluM  vdu  must  more  than  double  th» 
nuiir  I  i-  «-f  Miii.'-.i  \\ -ilJ  I- "U  •«•■'«,  ill  iinKr  t»»  uct'oiuiniKlate  them,  anJ  a   ijn'at 
<!i  .il  iii'-ii-  i!i.i!i  .l-iiM"  I'  Mir  lilt  ■«•,  fi-r  tfiiaut  farmers  will  not  sink  without 
«li  tjui'.i^'  '1  •■.v!i  \vi»h   tlnMii  at   l- i>t  an  o«iu:il  number  heret.'^fore   tlepcndent 
n;>  11  till  in  :in  1   t!:i  ir   f.uiiilit.'^  ;   hut  if  mure  than  doubled  workhou«>e.<»  and 
nv'ii"   tlian   •!■»»'.!  <1  in-ir  ratr-^  an*  ni.»t  to  lie  thought  of,    where  will  voa 
bi'-t"W  \oijr  tw.i  or  tlini*  millions  of  newly-made   paupers?      Tuin    them 
nvi  r  t«>  othiT  iini-uit>,  *; 'Hu'  fno-tradcrs  will  say.     13ut  what  are  the  pur- 
Miii^  pnjt.mlt'*  n't'iivi'  tluMii  ^     From  the  ground  labourers  upwards,  a.'l 
cla-^'-;  iif  in'lii-tii«iu<  niali-^  ar<"»  alroftily  in  ixcess  in  their  respective  classes; 
and  a*^  f- r  tin-  wivis  anil  dau-btvrs  of  tin'  ruined  tenant   farmers,  there  is 
K'air»]y  rnoiii   for  a  million  or  more  of  them,   amom;  the  objecrts  i.f  Mr 
Si'liu'V   Ib-rlu-rt's  car*'-  tin."  jioor  nei'dle-wumen.      The  worst    scenes  that 
have  I'.t-n  rna'-tol  in  Inland  within  thi.-  last  three  years  must  be  re-enacted 
in  tlii.-i  i>l.in  1,  and  for  what  f— to  Arr.Mr.NT  Tiir.  riciiks  of  the  rich  and  to 
Ji.\i-i:  TMi:  vM.i  r.  o\-  Tiri-M,  for  both  pnx.'et-ses  are  worked  by  the  Peel  code. 

Is  if,  tlu-n,  to  bo  b  oiu'.  tliat  in  oltodience  to  mandates  like  that  described 
in  tho  folio winu^  oxtr.iets  fntni  .Mr  Ferrand's  speech  at  Haddington,  English- 
men aro  to  1m'  dt'l'arrrd  the  (•pportunity  of  protesting  aijainst  such  a  monstrous 
svsti'ni  :  — 

'*  I  ti'1.1  vuu  I'ofore  we  were  tlmMtoned  with  rebellion,  Cobden  wag  sent  down  by 
tlie  Anti-('Mrii-la\v  Lon^^uo  j»:irty  to  agitate  against  protection  in  the  west  riding  of 
YorU^liin*.  ami  ho  hoM  two  mooting-: — one  at  Leer!«  and  another  at  Bradford.  I 
wa-,  toKl  l»y  a  worthy  Irieiiil  of  mine,  Mr  Brodie — *  Oh  (he  said),  these  manufacturers 
are  too  imnh  for  us,  wo  will  nevrr  iji-t  protection  again.'  1  wi^ll  you  ail  knew  them 
a.s  woll  ri-*  1  do.  I  will  toll  you  how  the«e  meetings  are  got  up,  and  of  what  sort 
thoy  are.  C'ol»«.len  writes  down  to  a  fow  of  his  supporters  in  Leeds — *■  You  must  get 
up  a  luoitin;;  to  ovorawo  tlioso  proteotioni<ts  —they  arc  creating  an  immense  Ben.^a- 
tioii  throughout  the  country  :  we  must  let  them  see  we  are  prepared  for  them.*  And 
in  LeoiN  they  are  the  po«tj«le  to  do  the  thing  well,  for  they  liavo  been  at  it  now  for  a 
long  tiuu'.  Well,  at  the  meetin;;  iu  Leeds  there  might  be  1'200  or  ISuO  people 
presout.  I  low  oasy  \<  such  a  mooting  as  that  got  together  in  Leeds.  The  free-trade 
manut'acturor.'  and  merchants  collect  all  their  hands,  over  whom  they  have  control, 
and  say  to  them--*  Vou  must  go  to  that  meeting  to-night,  and  when  Cobden  appears 
on  the  platform  you  rnu^t  cheer  him  tremendously,  and  let  your  cheers  be  heard 
throughout  all  the  agricultural  districts.* '" 

There  is  one  arknowledffment  justly  due  to  the  "  Leaguer?,**  they  can 
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::•.:'.  ui.r.il  .lud  ili-iir  cLilcivi  for  Lvi:.': 

!  -  li.r  cl.-'iiu'   of  the  jKirt*  in  the  north rf 

!     .\   viT.  •Ii>cii--.il   liy  tlio  writer  is  that  of  th.; 

:\::iii-:j«- 1  t"  ut-.      rhii>  far  the  surplus  i;rair.  uf 

\  !:.".  !l!iiiu!i,  I'lirioii'alJv  Jcwsjy  on  spfcuJation, 

■ .  -'.'i-  >  ■':  I  i;i- 1  tiie  m.-irkut.      Of  cour^-  th-*5€ 

;  :      ■    ''  -  :\v  !r.iin  u».       iiut    at  ]»re?iC'Ut  it  is  well 

:  r..'.-i\i:.'  till-  «iiiiT  in  /i/firlw^Htf.i)  that  j;niinia 

..  ;  ■.;•  I.  i-ii «  ultiv;ii.iri,ne(in>iL:nnient,anil  u-illhesold 

,  .    s   !\  l-w  j  I'uv  iM  uur  iiiiiikLt    beinir  fijual  tu  uhat 

m!.       Ill  iil»r  1'.  -ive  un  iJea  uf  the  price  at  which 
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1  11.  uiit  V  i\[.ii  -•"  '  1,1-'  *'|  liii-^i),  and  eiifurces  it  hy  strong-  corri^borative 
f.il>  !i.-. .  :h.;!  tin-  Lwi.  J  ■an  i:r»>\t.'r  can  and  will  sell  in  competition  to  us  as 
l(i\\  .'.^  \l\->.  I"!"  i,i:.iri«i-. 

Tl,  •  iU'ii.-.iI-.iiri-t-aii-  t  -1 !.  h  .w.vi-r,  !«y  such  autluiritie.s  as  Lord  KinnairJ, 
I'r  i;.!.  l.l.ii.  :,  .111  1   r  Ii  nrly  l»y  Sir  K..bcrr  iVel,  that  they  niav  btill  luain- 
tiiii   tiivir    I'-i'i'M   liv   th'v-  a '--pti-'n  uf  the    newest   processes*,   or  hv  w-hat 
is  vyli"!  ••  hiili  f.iiir.iiu  :"  an  I  thi*  KiiL-li.sh  ]inrtiun  of  tliem  have  a^-ain  hdd 
})oi!i;.ii  I'll'.  i«>  iht  III  ihi-  i\:iiiii'lo  Hot  tlicin  hy  the  Lothian  and  other  Scorch 
fanii'Ts.      li  !•>  u.imiiti-l  thai  tliO'ic  men  have  devoted  every  resource  of  jikill 
an-l  iMj-ital  i-.iinhin(.-l  t.»  .!.  v,  l..p  fully  the  cajjahilities  of  the  soil  under  their 
ciilti\a!iMi.      Th'-  writ  r  in  /y'"'/.tr.„,.f  has,  therefoiv,  instituted  intiuiries  a» 
t')  thr  i-:Ui."t   ii;  'M  t!ie:n  of  f n  v  trade  and  low  prices.      We  cannot  go  into 
th'.-  'liaiU  ail. I  li-^nifs  with  v. iiich  he  has  siip])lieil  u>  ;    hut  must  content 
<nir.v'Uis  with  u'ivhm  a  \\w  uf  the  results.     Mr  Hugh  Watson,  on  an  avera'^e 
of  year-,  h-.f.-n-  tlu*  iv{.-.ut  m.-asurfs,  cultivated  a  oOO-acre  farm,  in  Strath- 
moiv,  canity  »f  l-'oifir,  with  an  improved  hreed  of  stock  and  slieep,  au-i 
aiiK-'l  I'V  an  ample  ca[MtaI.      Ili>  avera.^e  profit,  after  payment  of  interest, 
i\c.,  was  1  if"rc  fnr  trade,  i^l^i't  \k'V  annum — a  sorry  sum  enoui^di  for  a  man 
«if  iiiiiHi;,'!  nci*  an  1   practical  skill.     With  the  same  produce  at  froe-traJe 
pric'.>,  he  calculates  that  lu'  would  he  left  minu.^  for  rent,  capital,  and  ex- 
p«.-nsv-  nf  manai,'rmiiit,  .1'  U'J,  ."is.,  showinir  a  differerice  altogether  of  Xolij  os. 
Mr  dohii   l)iirlj-..)n,  <»vciipyinir  a  farm  on  the  south-eastern  bordei-s  of 
Scotlan-l,  in  a  full  staii;  of  pro.luctivenesss,  and  five  hundred  acres  in  extent 
where  the  return^  of  .st.)ek  form  a  very  consid^-rahle  means  of  i-emuneration, 
calculates  that  the  result  to  hiiii  will  lie  the  conversion  of  ff  profit  of  XH-lo 
into  n  /".v.v  of  i,'l41.      An..l  this  is  u])nn  the  sui«[)osition  that  his  receipts  for 
stock  remain  un.ilterv-.h  whereas  he  considers  that  the  reduction  under  this 
head  is  alivady  I  o  [»oi-  c.Mit.       IWfore  j)uhlishinp^  these  calculations,  our  con- 
temporary siihmitted  them  to  revision  hy  fifry  of  the  most  eminent  fanners  in 
Scotlaml.     Tweiity-i::-it  >A'  t!ie:<e  have  authoriscil  their  names  to  be  reconled 
iis  satislie^l  of  the  correctness  of  the  calculations;  socral  more  have  exprcsscl 
their   c^ani-iion   to   them    without  tluir  names  ti  apj)ear.     A  few  .sui^'cest 
trifling  ( han^'cs  of  cultivation,  and  f/itcc  have  rrfiu<Cxl  (hvir  ttsS'/U  ontfi' 
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■■.i:  !•■:>->  w,"  f>ir:ni.ilv,  (.a-cupied    the  same  po&itbn  in 
!.  •  -  l:;i    p  :.t  :■•  Ills  laiil!>>rtl.      Free  tra-Je  has,  hnw- 
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..;:  t:'.  'iL,  .ill  1  lilt!  intiux  uf  forei^'ii  LTtiQ 
.I..  :..^.:i.'  .1  iiii.li'n  «|u.iricr»  prr  month  «lurin?  the  \t\z 
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i:,,i    i;  »'...:i  .  :"  \\i...ii  .ih  !  il-  ur,  T-i  li-iiu'  ruii^uin]>tiuxi,  was*  only  one  millun 

f  •!/./  '/.'..'     \\  •-   :iH'   ii"W   iiii|-"itiiu' lit  a  rate  which  has  u'luiird 

-,  ;iii  1  l.i";:_l.!  •!  -'.Mi  ilu-   j-ric  «'f  \%lu'rtt  from  oos.  (M.  t«j  say  40s. 

[  :  .ill  I  it    i-  :li'-  ■•i'i::i '!i  ■if  iIi'-m.-   wi-U   infornitrJ,  thai,  alth -'Jgh 

■' .-  .1  t-  m;  "iMiN   .  .'i-i.-v.  Hunt  wliiKt  tho  nortliern  j»urlsuf  Eur"pe 

t'.:i-   rv!.->f   .1    t.ii-ii.iif   in  o'ln    \\ill  Ai^ain   be  devdupevi  iu  a 

\.\\\..-  r  -i'-j  '.t.  j.iti.-M  .  i  yx'u    -.       I'r  -ni  llio   l^t  of  Fcliriiary  iy4f»,  to  the  1st 

I  :"  .J  .\.\\.:\\    I;'"»»,  .1  .I'l.iij-   ■  f  fii.l  -"  [ir  i»nt,  i.r  uiic-lifth  the  entire  value 

y\  .  \-  i\   'UMii-  r  i-i"  I--  i;i,  I:  I-  i"in   liu'  c.'n*.  qutncv  uf  free  tra>Ie.     l)uiing 

t'..'    1  .-•   tliit.    \..i!-i:    i-  .i!:ui'jrl  iliat  ilu'   pm-e  of   live    block    has  letrn 

ii-:i.ri..:i  i,  'y  il:«-  liui-  •■.ni>i-,  fail  'Z'i   pt-r  cent.,  or  one  fourth  its  former 

\,.ii-.      II. w,  ill- II,    uiii   tin-   faiiiuT   »«uliniit  t«»   thise    reductions,  iinJ  yet 

4.1.  J  V  •  n  111"  lu-i:.  --  -u.  II  "-I'liliv  anil  iiivlitalilv  '.      We  have  heon  told  that 

li  ■  li.ii-t  1  j:ii«  ^ii.itiT  -^ijl  aiil  a  hll^vr  autuunt  nf  ca|iital  into  operation — 

■!  .!  i..   ii.il-:  «.iiiy  "n  lii^  \".M!i"n  un  the  juinciiili'  of  hi^h  farming.     The 

>  I---  !i  '\^:<  :ii  xt'  !\ii!iii:u'  !i.i*<  luin  c  iniinuallv  pointed  out  as  a  moik-l  for 

:'i.."  I.;il:ii-!i  f.iin.i-r.      .%••  <i.-iil'i  nur  noilluTn  a.uiii-Uitiiri&its  have  carried  the 

h:  ".1  Ml- ■  ii   i.i«-   l.i«lj«-t   i> 'in'  "f  in'rfi'c;i«»n  ;  Imt  the   4uc^tioa   arises — is  it 

iii\i.:::f     li'.\, I,-.-..., I's   M.!ii,t,iu*^  f.»r  daniiarv,   in  a  verv  able   article  on 

*'l'iii*.!»    .\^ii' iiituri'  an<l    I'luvii^n  Cvuniietitinn,"    proves    that    it    i&  nut. 

Til.  y   h.i\t'  I'l-TiiH  1   th'.'  .stati>tic>   of  farms  hituaicd  in    the  fertile  graiu 

ih  tiii"i>  '-f  I  ■•if.ii  aii'i  U"xl»ur.;h,  aiul  the  calculati'ms  as  to  the  yielil,  prici'S 

uii>l   r\j«ii>i".-3    ii.ivv    laiii   ni.iili'   from   the  ho(»ks*  of  the  most    experienced 

.M.  ri- iiitmi-t*-,    \\1;.  s'   iiasins  an*  i;i\cn   as  a  guarantee  of  their  accuracy. 

'I  iif  I -'.iiiMti-  iia\f  li- 1 II  iii->;«t   I  Mil  fully  framed,  with  the    view  of  avoiding 

v\y.\  Kind  I'f  ix;i^j<.i.»ii-«n  ;  and  tlu-v  have  sinco  been   revised    bv   Mr  Stc- 

p.uU',  till- author  of    Tin'  /»•"•{    »■/  the  Farm,     1  ht»e  returns  ai'e  jLsiveu  in 

li  •[  lii.     <  »ii  ■Ml-  f.mii  nf  ti\.-  iniii  Ir.d  aeics  in  Sii-.ithniove,  county  of  Forfiir, 

^^;."  1  n»v    i  by  .Mr  \\a:>«in,  \y{  KiiU'r,)  there  is  a  clear  hiss  to  the  tenant, 

c»ui-o<|Urnt   on  the   ditliiUKi' of  price  occasioned  by  free    trade,  of  no  less 

th.m  b..")Io,  .*»^.  jur  annum.      .Mr  John  Dudgeon,  of  Spylaw,  furnished   the 

s  ;;il«iii>  of  a  f.inn  of  liUo  fxtcnt  in  the  &outh-ea.Ntvni  horders  of  Scotland, 

n-<i:ii  whicli  hi.'  ]>iovi>  tiiat  in  the  urain  crop  alone  the  tenant  loses  annually 

L.;j'.i;  l.y  til'.'  fit  ■■-tiade  riilnction  in  jniees.      'Ihese  statements  have  bten 

t\.'-'.>'d   I'V  ni.mv  of  tli '  rir>t  ai»ricnliurists  of  Scotland,    who  annex   their 

n.mi'..-  to  th-ni,  atti.-tiiu  tluir  accuracy;  and  the  statistics  of  other  farms 

aru-ivin,  in   ^^hich  the   rcsnli**  are  very  similar.      We  feel  obli-^ed  to  our 

juulhtrn  coiminporary  for  tliis  important  evidence  ;  and  it  will  ho  well  for 

thoso  who  helivve  ttiat.  hv  hiuh  farminir,  the  soil  can  be  stimulated  so  as  to 

ft  ■  V.     » 

prod. ire  enormously  aiiLrimiited  crops  at  a  lar^je adtlitional  profit,  to  consider 
tlu'M'  st.iti.siics  \\v\\.  We  are  a»«>ured  that  they  are  the  statistics  of  the  very 
hii^hest  f.iniiin.r  in  Sctland.  Our  cnntemj)orary  arrives  at  the  following 
inevitalde  conelu.sion.  Supposing'  that  hereafter  the  jjermanent  price  of 
vheat  were  to  lie  4«»s.  a  tjuarier;  th.it  the  cereal  jnoduce  remained  at 
eorrespi>ndin:,'  juieers  ;  that  the  value  of  live  stock  did  not  diminish — points 
upou  all  i)i  wliieh  we  are  truly  more  than  .sceptical — it  will  follow  that 
liii^h  farininj:,  sueli  a>  i^  at  pn'.>5ent  practised  in  the  best  auricuitural  districts 
of  Scoilanil,  ci.nn.it  ho  po^siMy  cariied  on  under  free-trade  competition! 
And  if  hiyh  fi-rmijiu'  in  the    Lothian.%  or  on  the  JJorder,  U  a  losing  trade,  it 
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their  own  experience  ;  and  some  of  these  gentlemen,  moreover,  furnish 
statements  themselves,  showing  similar  results — one  farm  giving  only  L.106 
2s.  6d,  and  another  L.lll,  5s. 

Thus  it  appears  clear  that,  on  a  good  average  farm,  under  protection 
rents  and  prices,  and  farmed  on  high  scientific  principles,  the  profits  varied 
from  L.lOO  to  L.245  a-year !  For  these  miserable  sums,  totally  inadequate 
to  the  respectable  maintenance  of  a  family — totally  contemptible  as  the 
proceeds  from  invested  capital  of  from  L.2800  to  L.6000,  as  shown  in  these 
cases,— did  first-rate  farmers  under  the  protective  system  waste  their  time, 
their  energies,  and  their  skill.  We  cannot  doubt  the  fact,  for  we  have  it 
under  these  gentlemen's  own  hands,  and  attested  by  the  experience  of  their 
ablest  and  best-informed  neighbours. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  the  free-traders  have  all  along  declared. 
They  have  protested  to  the  farmers,  again  and  again,  that  the  corn  laws 
were  never  meant  for  them,  but  for  the  landlords.  They  have  assured  them, 
that  whatever  the  proceeds  were,  the  rent  would  be  in  proportion ;  that  it 
mattered  not  how  high  the  rate  of  produce  was,  the  rate  of  rent  would  more 
than  keep  pace  with  it ;  tliat  the  object  of  protection  was  to  extract  from 
the  public,  and  not  less  from  the  farmer,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
rent.  They  warned  the  farmer  that  he  was  but  a  sponge  in  the  hands  of  the 
aristocratic  landlords,  who  in  proportion  as  his  own  extravagance,  his  own 
mortgages,  and  ambitious  family-settlements  pressed  on  him,  so  much  the 
heavier  would  be  the  squeeze  he  would  give  the  sponge  ;  that  it  mattered 
not  how  much  science  and  manure  the  tenant  employed,  the  landlord  had 
found  in  protectiou  a  science  too,  which  enabled  him  to  express  all  the  pro* 
fits  of  capital  and  skill,  as  well  as  of  land,  at  his  pleasure. 

They  warned  the  farmer  that  the  stewards  and  bailiffs  of  their  landlords 
knew  as  well  as  themselves  how  many  quarters  of  corn,  and  how  many 
stones  of  beef  and  mutton,  he  obtained  per  acre,  and  what  was  the  market- 
price  of  those  articles ;  and  that  they  would  make  the  scale  of  rental  rise  in 
accordance,  though  it  might  not  so  readily  fall. 

All  this  the  free-traders  assured  the  farmers  ;  and  behold !  now  out  it  comes 
— and  we  have  their  own  confession.  It  is  precisely  what  we  were  prepared 
for ;  and  the  only  thing  which  surprises  us  is  that  it  did  not  come  before. 
As  the  protective  system  was  never  intended  for  the  farmer,  but  for  those 
who  promoted  it,  it  would  have  been  wonderful  if  it  had  benefited  the 
farmer.     It  has  not  done  so,  as  he  now  candidly  avows. 

But  what  is  the  aim  of  Blackwood  in  making  this  statement  ?  To  com* 
plain  of  protection  ?  No  :  singularly  enough,  it  is  to  deplore  the  removal  of 
it — to  raise  a  cry  for'its  restoration !  What !  Do  they  want  that  which  has 
proved  so  ruinous  to  the  farmer  ?  Do  they  want  the  former  to  go  on  farm- 
ing farms  of  five  hundred  acres,  and  with  the  employment  of  L.6000  of  capital, 
for  returns  of  from  L.  100  to  L.240  a-year  1  Why,  if  their  own  showing  be 
correct,  and  he  worth  anything,  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  the  farmer,  was  to  be  rid  of  this  vampire  system. 

The  writer  in  Blackwood  would  have  us  to  believe  that  the  farmers  want 
back  a  system  fraught  to  them  with  ruin  and  disappointment ;  that  they  are 
80  infatuated  as  to  cling  to  failure  and  destitution  as  their  only  salvation. 
They  mean  this,  or  they  mean  nothing.  It  is  for  this  protection  that  they 
are  clamouring  and  lamenting.  They  want  that,  or  we  do  not  know  what 
they  want.  They  certainly  can  want  nothing  more  than  that.  But  they 
say,  bad  as  that  was,  the  want  of  it  is  still  worse  ;  and  they  go  on  to  show 
that  the  same  farms,  at  the  present  rents  and  prices,  will  sink  some  hundreds 
annually.    No  doubt  of  it ;    but  why  are  they  to  be  maintained  in  this 
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believe  any  other  till  we  see  the  partition  between  two  ponds  cut  awaj, 
and  the  water  from  the  lower  flowing  into  the  higher. 

The  world  abroad  farms  cheap  and  lives  cheap,  and  is  sure  to  send  ns, 
more  and  more,  cheap  corn,  cattle,  beef,  pork,  hams,  and  the  like  ;  and  the 
consequence  here  must  be  cheapness  and  plenty,  with  a  low  range  of  rents 
and  taxes. 

WATCHMAN,  Jan.  2,  1850. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. — Maga  commences  1850  in  great  force.  The 
opening  article,  reviewing  the  year  that  has  just  expired,  is  appropriatelj 
headed  the  "  Year  of  Reaction,*'  as  1848  is  called  the  Year  of  Revolutions. 
The  contrast  is  given  in  a  brief  and  masterly  way, — the  style  not  seldom 
reminding  us  of  Alison.  As  the  cause  and  condition  of  the  re-action  are 
indicated,  the  dreadful  memory  of  the  preceding  convulsions,  and  the  firm- 
ness and  general  loyalty  of  the  soldiers. 

In  this  first  article  of  Blackwood  the  political  re-action  against  the  free- 
traders is  glanced  at ;  but  the  grand  protectionist  article  is  reserved  for  the 
close  of  the  number.  It  is  the  most  powerful  manifesto  on  that  side  that  we 
have  read  ;  and  this  week  appears  with  unexpected  propriety  as,  by  antici- 
pation, the  reply  of  the  agriculturists  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  letter  to  his  ten- 
ants, which  we  give  in  another  column.  Sir  Robert  lays  it  down  that  pro- 
tection has  disappeared  for  ever,  and  he  quietly  advises  his  tenants  to  seek 
consolation  in  an  improved  system  of  farming  instead  of  useless  bemoanings. 
It  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  Scottish  farming  is  of  the  highest  reputation  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  read  ^'  statistics  of  farms  situated  in  the 
fertile  grain-growing  districts  of  Forfar  and  Roxburgh  ;  and  the  calculations 
as  to  the  yield,  prices,  and  expenses."  Blackwood,  in  fact,  sent  round  a 
circular  to  the  most  eminent  agriculturists  in  Scotland,  with  the  statements 
now  published  of  the  working  of  a  farm,  and  of  its  very  scanty  remuneration 
under  the  old  system ;  and  requesting  corrections,  if  any  could  be  made, 
and  further  infonuation  of  the  prospects  of  agriculture  in  Scotland  under 
the  new  one.     Part  of  the  result  is  thus  given  : — 

"  Let  those  who  believe  that,  by  high  farming,  the  soil  can  be  stimulated  so  as  to 
produce  enormoiibly  augmented  crops,  at  a  large  additional  profit,  consider  the 
above  statistics  well.  Tuey  are  the  statistics  of  the  vert  hiohest  farming  in 
Scotland."    &c.  &c. 

Between  the  first  and  last  articles  above  noticed,  we  are  presented  with 
some  pleasant  reviews  of  American  Adventure ;  and  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle on  Howard,  though  we  think  it  is  much  too  savage  against  his  latest 
biographer.  There  is  as  usual  a  sprinkling  of  lighter  reading,  which  we 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  enjoy  ourselves,  and  a  poem  of  some  length  and 
much  merit,  by  Delta. 

NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND  GAZETTE,  Jan.  8,  1850. 

The  Blackwood  Blast — Farming  and  Frek  Trade. — "  Give  the  devil 
his  due,''  is  one  of  those  terse  expressions  of  Saxon  love  of  fair  play  which 
have  descended  to  us  from  our  forefathers.  Taking  this  aphorism  as  onr 
guide,  it  would  appear  that  the  opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural 
public,  the  ill-desert  of  free  trade  exceeds  that  of  the  Evil  One  himself,  for 
they  will  not  accord  it  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  claimed  even  on 
his  bdhalf.     h^y  after  day,  for  months  pa^t,  the  protectionists  of  England 
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f;iniiinir  may  nnt  z^  An  as  liorotfifore ;  when  we  have  reached  a  fair  and 
•|uiti*  prarticiMo  a«ljustnuMit  of  rents,  taxea^  and  wages,  to  the  Talue  of 
n:!ricultiiral  prixiiioi'.  I^ei  the  landlord  have  an  eqaivalent  for  his  fair  pro- 
)>«irtiiin  r>f  till'  omp,  and  the  labourer  and  the  State  theira,  and  whyahoidd 
thi*  lantl  W  tilled  worse,  manured  worse,  or  yield  less  gratefully  than  befioret 
S«i«*h  a'ljuNtnvnt.  iMWfvor,  is  indispenitable,  and  until  it  is  secured,  there 
will  lio  iiinch  jKirtinl  siilierin;;;  and  under  over-burdened,  blind,  andobsti> 
iiatf  l.indlunU,  many  <>f  tiie  weaker  claw  of  farmers —  those  who  have  not 
iMpit  il  to  nii-«'t  an  eintrin^noy — will  no  doubt  go  down.  Are  such  eoD- 
HiM|iu'nces  alinr;otlipr  n«fw  nr  unprecedented,  under  the  social  and  mechanietl 
rh:in:;i'H  wliicli  h  ivf  hufailiMi  other  clafwes  of  the  community  in  this  coontryl 
<hi  tho  f  intr.iry,  litive  they  not,  attain  and  again,  occurred  to  conadenUe 
porti«inrt  fif  Miir  people,  undtrr  chan;;:e9  which  hare  yet  contributed  to  the 
increase  uf  tin*  natinnal  wealth,  and  the  advancement  of  the  general  weal? 
N  tht-re  any  pnxif  that  fret*  trade  is  to  form  an  exception,  if  we  have  wiadom 
t«i  use  it  wi-11,  and  address  ourselves  heartily  to  a  concurring  effort  to  adjust 
all  I  Mir  ;;reat  intert^Kts  to  its  action,  with  the  least  possible  suffering  and 
delay  \  That  is  the  only  agitation  to  which  the  farmer  should  oonunit  him- 
<M'lf — the  itnly  imc  whicli  will  not  prove  in  the  end  a  delusion  and  a  mate, — 
the  i>nly  one  whicli  will  not  prolong  hi4  suffering,  and  perplex  the  adjiut- 
nii'nt  rif  his  iimni'tary  relations  for  years  on  years  to  come. 

WORCKSTKR  JOURNAL,  Jaw.  10,  1850. 

liurn-ii  AcKiri'LTi  KK  and  Foreign  CoHPBTrriON.—^The  January  number 
of  lilackiriHtd  contains  another  of  tho8e  powerful  articles,  exposing  the  utter 
falhu  y  of  free  trade,  which  cannot  fail  of  having  effect  upon  persons  whott 
minds  are  open  to  tlie  influence  of  f^ood  reasoning.  To  that  article,  which  ia 
entitled  Brithh  AgricuHvrc  and  Ftprcign  Competition^  we  will  confine  oor 
attention,  and  will  request  for  awhile  that  of  our  readers. 

Sir  Uoliert  Peel,  in  the  year  1842,  having  stated  it  as  his  distinct  opinion 
that  the  {>roper  average  of  wheat  in  this  country,  under  all  circumstances^ 
oviL'ht  to  1)e  a1)0ut  oO^.  a  quarter,  further  gave  a  solemn  guarantee  that  no 
f<.>rci.q:n  wheat  should  he  admitted  when  prices  fell  to  51s.  The  average 
I)rice  uf  wheat  from  the  year  liU2  to  1847,  inclusive,  was  actually  within 
tivepence  of  his  calculation.  We  find  him  at  the  present  moment,  when 
wheat  is  far  indeed  holow  the  51s.,  telling  his  tenants  they  can  compete  with 
the  forei;rncr  and  continue  to  pay  their  rents  as  before.  Now  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  hy  high  farming: — a  mode  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  of 
foreign  competition  wliich,  strange  to  say,  never  occurred  to  Sir  Robert  in 
1i>42 !  That  high  farming  produces  beneficial  results  as  regards  crops  can- 
not be  (lonicil,  and  tlicrcf'^rc  there  is  no  cause  of  quarrel  upon  that  score 
either  with  Dr  Buck  land,  Mr  Mechi,  Mr  Huxtable,  Sir  R.  Peel,  or  any 
other  of  the  varictio<i  of  the  "  high  farmer."  No  one  doubts  how  easy  it  ii 
to  cxjiond  money  ;  and  that  'jaicrally^  if  the  outlay  is  judicious,  an  increase 
of  produce  may  result ;  hut  then  the  return  in  money  bears  no  fair  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  the  crops  :  consequently,  the  outlay  is  thrown  away. 
If  high  farming  were  generally  Ruccossful  upon  a  money  calculation,  "  high 
farming  would  ho  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.'^  The  doings  of  Lwd 
Rinnaird,  which  have  been  noised  about  by  his  free-trade  admirers,  turn 
out,  upon  good  evidence,  to  he  utter  failures  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ; 
and  many  of  those  speculative  retired-tradesmen  who  undertook  to  lay  out 
their  capital  on  his  farms,  at  high  rents,  have,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
found  their  wav  into  the  GazHte,    The  accounts  of  Lord  Kinnaird's  own 
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INVKUNKSS  (NK'IUKU,  Jan.  10. 

rii«>ii:rM««.N  i'>  A«.JM«  i  Ml  ui:. — Th**  ngricuhiinil  intorost  has  found  in 
/i'li. A- r ,..'/'.,'  \/.!'f.':i/.'-  [I  o«M:^i-ifiit,  .iinl  hv  fuF  tho  Hiost  ablo  advocate  that 
ha-  v«  t  :i|"-:iri  •!.  In  thr  !iuiiilM»r  for  .hiniKirv,  of  whicli  wc  were  favmireJ 
wiih  an  i:\r\y  •■••p} .  th«T«'  aj»iM-:irs  a  viijoroii*;  nrtii'lo  on  '*  British  A.qfricuhure 
fni'l  ri.nijii  CMiniMtiiiun,"  rxhihitinir  the  present  stnto  and  future  pros- 
pi  .i-  if  t'j'-  r»riti-ii  t'lrnicr.  -» "^'rikini;  in  its  fi,i:ure.s  and  arguments,  and  Sij 
th'.i'M.j'ily  |'r.i-ii»"il.  tliat  wi- ^hoiiM  havt»  wi.«*hed  to  liave  piven  it  a  jdace 
a>  ih.'  :i1'!i  -!  r.iiiii'  r>  -lairnn  Mt  y«t  math",  ahhou^rh  we  may  tliffer  fruni  the 
writi  r  in  ni.iiiy  «•!'  hi-  (.'nnflii.xion^.  Its  «:reat  lengtli,  however,  extencliuj 
oviT  liirty  J'.j::<-,  pn-i-ludt-s  it<  iii>erti«ni  in  full,  and  we  bluiU  therefore 
I  n.i.:j\i«ur  !•»  pr.-mi  a  vidiinn<  nf  its  principal  feature."*.  Despising  the 
hal'Mi- «•!'  ^inUinL:  t'uihN.  nji-ciiiis:  the  proposal  of  lii^her  farininsr  under 
lihi-ral  |.aM>  a*^  :i  ^ul»-ritut«',  hut  without  re-echoing  Lord  Stanliupe's  cry 
fui-  a  «li-.uluti«iii  of  raiTiain«iit.  Ji!nclicx»*l  chums  the  re>tonition  of  protec- 
tion a-  the  •Hily  ho]>o  f«ir  th"  farnur^s.  Sotting  out  with  the  declaration,  by 
Sir  KoiM-rt  \\\\  in  \>-\'2.  wln-n  pr(>po:?ing  his  free-trade  mea<:ure.«,  *•  that  as 
lon^  a."*  «'urn  i>  un-l-r  .~>N..  yuu  (the  farmer."*)  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the 
inii»i»rt:ui'»n  nf  r..r«ii:n  corn,"  the  writer  holds  with  Sir  Robert  that  from 
r)l>.  to  .'j^^.  \<  a  fair  remnnonitin';  price  for  wheat,  and  then  proceeds  to 
in«piire  into  tii'-  j»r<»lial..le  ranj:;-  of  prices  in  future,  showing,  in  the  first 
placi',  that  the  ha-is  upon  which  the  new  legislative  policy  was  groun«led 
wa<  erroin'<»u<.  Mr  Toiike.  in  hi-;  Il'tstoiy  of  Price.*,  conjectured  that  in  the 
event  of  fn*^  tr.i  h',  with  wlii.it  at  4.")S.  per  «|r.,  the  annual  importation  of 
foreigTi  whi-at  niiglit  r.-arli  fn»ni  l,.V>0,«Hn»  to  2.0<M).()i)0qr«.  "  What  wonder, 
then,  if  thi.'  paniir  \\ii<  niatirinlly  increased,"  asks  the  writer,  "  when,  in 
I>lacc  of  :i,no«),()4M»  .jr<.  of  wheif  annually,  from  the  pa«-ing  of  the  Corn -Law 
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Other  tables  arc  submitted  of  the  income  and  expenditure  on  high-elasi 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Rox- 
burghshire, showing  results  not  more  favourable  than  that  of  Spylaw. 
These,  remarks  the  writer,  are  "  the  statistics  of  the  highest  farming  in 
Scotland ;"  and  he  adds,  "  let  those  who  believe  that  by  high  [com]  farming 
the  soil  can  be  stimulated  so  as  to  produce  enormously  augmented  crops 
at  a  large  additional  profit,  consider  these  statistics  well." 

Mr  Gladstone  thought  to  comfort  the  farmers  of  Fifeshire  by  reminding 
them  that  in  1835  the  price  of  com  was  lower  than  it  now  is.  Blackwood 
asks: — 

«  What  are  we  to  think  of  Mr  Gladstone's  averment,  that,  in  18.15,  we  had  wheat  at  35i., 
<  and  this  not  only  for  a  short  time,  but  for  the  whole  jear?*  Not  even  for  a  single  week 
have  we  a  vestige  of  any  such  quotation !  This  is  blunder  the  first,  and  it  is  so  serious  a  oira, 
that,  on  his  own  showing,  it  is  enough  to  invalidate  the  whole  of  his  argument.  It  is  not  a. 
FACT  *  that,  at  the  present  time,  we  have  prices  5s.  per  qr.  higher  than  they  were  in  1835.* 
The  difference  is  a  fractional  part  of  a  shilling  ;  and  if  Mr  Gladstone  wishes  to  find  a  tinM 
when  the  prices  were  5s.  lower  than  at  present,  ho  must  go  back  to  the  year  \^l^  \  and, 
in  travelling  towards  that  period,  he  will  meet  with  some  startlinj^  facts  in  the  financial 
history  of  the  country,  which  are  well  worthy  of  observation.  In  17^  d,  he  will  find  wheat  at 
33s.  8<i.,  tho  produce  of  such  a  harvest  that  the  export  of  grain  exceeded  the  import  by 
217,'22*2  qni.  But  he  will  also  find  that  the  national  debt,  at  tnat  period,  was  just  one-foorta 
of  what  it  now  is  ;  and  that  the  poor-rates  of  England,  instead  of  touching  eight  millioiu, 
were  considerably  short  of  two.** 

The  writer  then  turns  from  com  to  the  effects  on  the  market,  already 
and  to  come,  of  the  importations  of  meat.  Live  stock  cannot  be  intro- 
duced profitably,  but  the  enormous  importations  of  preserved  beef  and 
pork  from  America,  Hamburg,  &c.,  threaten  to  injure  most  seriously  the 
British  cattle  breeder  and  feeder : — 

"  The  following  is  the  statement  of  a  Liverpool  correspondent,  dated  6th  December  last.** 
&c.  &c. 

Blackwood  threatens,  unless  protection  to  agriculture  be  conceded,  to  carry 
the  war  into  tho  enemy's  camp : — 

*'  These  are  tho  effects  of  what  they  call  free  trade  ;  but  fruc  tradb  it  is  not,  bMng 
simply  the  most  shameful  species  of  one-sided  and  partial  legislation.  The  Manchester  dmm 
dare  not,  for  their  souls,  carry  out  the  principle  to  its  full  extent.  The  agriculturist  has  a 
right  to  demand  that  this  shall  be  done ;  that,  exposed  as  he  is  to  the  competition  of  tba 
world,  and  burdened,  as  he  must  remain,  with  debts  contracted  ages  ago  to  toe  profit  of  the 
capitalists,  and  burdens  swollen  to  their  present  amount  by  manufacturing  pauperism,  no 
other  class  shall  be  protected  from  a  similar  free  competition.  No  plea  for  reveano  datics 
to  be  raised  upon  customs  cam  be  held  valid  in  equity  now.  Why  snould  there  still  conti> 
nue  a  protecting  duty  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  against  foreign  manufactures  ?  Why  is 
any  one  portion  of  our  consumption  to  be  taxed,  whilst  another  is  allowed  to  go  free  ?  Why 
are  wo  to  pay  fifteen  per  cent  duty  for  foreign  silk  manufactures;  for  velvets,  gauzes,  satins, 
and  suchlike  ?  Why  ten  per  cent  for  more  than  a  hundred  articles  of  consumption,  includ- 
ing cotton,  woollen,  and  hair  manufactures,  lace,  gauze,  brass,  brocade,  stoneware,  steel,  &e. 
Why  should  we  be  prohibited  from  growing,  if  we  can  do  it,  our  ovm  tobacco  ?  Vfhj  are 
Messrs  Cobden  and  Bright,  and  their  confederates,  to  nestle  under  the  wing  of  protectioB, 
whilst  the  agriculturist  is  left  utterly  bare  ?  Apart  from  policy,  and  simply  on  the  gronnd  of 
justice,  we  denounce  such  infamous  impartiality.** 

These,  then,  are  the  prominent  points  of  one  of  the  best,  most  clear,  and 
argumentative  appeals  which  has  been  made  to  the  country,  on  the  behalf 
of  the  suffering  farmers.  All  admit  that  some  measures  of  relief  must  be 
found  for  them  ;  and,  whilst  we  hold  our  opinion,  that,  in  the  present  tem- 
per of  the  country,  a  return  to  protection  is  absolutely  impossible,  without 
endangering  the  peace  of  tho  nation,  we  have  felt  it  a  matter  of  justice  to 
our  many  readers  who  hold  views  opposed  to  ours,  to  give  all  the  publicity 
in  our  power  to  the  best  arguments  yet  made  on  their  behalf.  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  the  strength  of  Blackwood's  pleading  is  weakened  by 
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cision,  by  first  dividing  the  total  returns  by  the  price  obtained  for  each 
kind,  and  then  dividing  the  coat  of  cultivation  and  the  rent  by  those  pro- 
portional numbers.    Thus  divide  ^61178,  148.  by 


1  boll  of  potatoes,  at  Ss.,  gives 

1  qr.  of  wheat  at  4ds.,  gives 

1   qr.  of  bc«ius  at  !)().<.,  gives 

1  qr.  of  barley  at  30:«.,  giv 

1  qr.  of  oats  at  2*2».,  gives 

1  stone  of  bay  at  8d.,  gives 

Profit  ou  cattle,  «(c.,  at  £'291,  gives 


I'es 


2946-8 

5*23.8 

.  785-8 

785-8 

1071-5 

35361 

4-05 


parU  tn£1178,  14«. 


Then  divide  the  cost  of  production,  £710,  lis.  5d.  by 


2946-8 
523-8 
785-8 
785-8 


ss  48.  9-7d.,tbe  cost  of  1  boll  (.504  lb.)  of  poUtoes   X  104 
3  27».  Id.,  the  cost  of  1  qr.  of  wheat  .  X  112i 


sola 


18s.  Id.,  the  cost  of  1  qr.  of  beans 
ISs.  Id.,  the  cost  of  1  qr.  of  barley 


1071-5  =3   1:^8.  3d.,  the  cost  of  1  qr.  of  oats 
35361      =  4  8d.,  the  cost  of  1  stone  of  bar 

4-05=  £175,  i'2B,  Id.,  the  cost  of  feeding  cattle,  &c.. 

Total  charge  against  the  farm, 


X    86i 
X  160 
X  144 
X2000 


£     s.    d. 

24     1     1 

152  11     7 

77  19  10 


.144  13 

95    9 

40    3 

175  12 


4 
9 
9 
1 


£710  11     5 


Hence  if  the  produce  had  been  sold  at  the  above  prices,  the  expense  of 
cultivation  would  have  been  defrayed,  and  the  farmer  would  have  received 
the  same  amount  allowed  to  him  for  interest  of  capital  and  superin- 
tendence. 

Then  as  the  rent,  exclusive  of  the  assumed  rent  of  the  dwelling-house 
and  cottages  was  £466,  there  was  payable  on  eacb 


Qr.  of  wheat  sold  at  45s.,  a  rent  of  1 7s.  9d., 
Qr.  of  beans  sold  at  30s.,  a  rent  of  1  Is.  lOd., 
Qr.  of  barley  sold  at  30s.,  a  rent  of  lis.  lOd., 
Qr.  of  oats  sold  at  22s.,  a  rent  of  8s.  8d., 
Stone  of  hay  sold  at  8d.,  a  rent  of  3s.  Id., 
Boil  of  potatoes  sold  at  8s.,  a  rent  of  3s.  Id., 
Cattle,  &c.,  £291, 


£     s. 

d. 

X  112} 
X    8b1 

qrs.  sold  ^ 

101     1 
51   10 

6* 
8 

X  1«0 

94  13 

4 

X  144 

62    8 

0 

X2000 

25  16 

8 

X  100 

15     1 

6 

• 

• 

115    8 

4 

466    0 

0 

There  is  no  delusion,  or  rather  deception,  more  pertinaciously  affirmed, 
than  that  the  rent  obtained  on  a  quarter  of  wheat  is  only  a  few  shillings  even 
when  an  average  price  of  60s.  is  obtained.  The  above  shows  as  clear  as 
figures  can  make  it,  that  when  wheat  sold  at  45s.,  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced farmers  and  land-valuers  in  Scotland  concluded  that  17s.  9d.  was 
not  too  ranch  to  claim  as  rent  for  his  employer. 

A  similar  delusion  (to  that  on  the  proportion  of  rent  in  the  price  of  pro- 
duce) is  also  perseveringly  reiterated  respecting  the  **  burdens  on  farmers." 
It  H  alleged  in  the  article  on  "  British  Agriculture  and  Competition,**  that 
''  British  agriculture  cannot  maintain  itself  against  the  competition  of  the 
foreign  grower,"  that  <<no  appliances,  no  energy,  no  high  farming,  can 
avail  in  this  ruinous  struggle  ;"  that  no  possible  reduction  of  rent  would 
suffice  to  enable  the  farmer  to  continue  his  competition,**  or  "  to  hold  his 
ground  against  the  untaxed  and  unreciprocating  foreigner."  Fortunately 
the  writer  has  enabled  us  to  judge  of  this  matter  for  ourselves.  In  the 
seven  estimates  so  "  carefully  prepared  with  the  view  of  avoiding  every 


This  proves  the  working  to  be  correct. 
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tical  and  presumptuous  free-trade  farming  advisers,  to  state  that  they,  in- 
tentionally, it  may  be,  always  fix  upon  wheat  as  that  crop  which  alone  will 
pay  the  farmer,  and  upon  which  he  depends  for  the  paying  of  his  rent  and 
other  expenses,  forgetting  that  no  land  in  Britain,  whatever  Mr  Huxtable 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  will  grow  wheats  year  after  year  successively, 
even  with  the  addition  of  63  lb.  of  ammonia  per  acre,  at  6d.  per  lb.  The 
natural  vdrgin  vigour  of  the  soil  will  soon  become  exhausted  under  such 
treatment,  even  although  the  straw  is  restored,  the  inorganio  matter  of  the 
grain  being  carried  off — whilst  the  physical  and  molecular  condition  of  the 
soil  is  deranged,  unfitting  it  for  profitable  culture.  Such  a  system  is  at 
complete  variance  with  the  mixed  husbandry  founded  on  a  judicious  rotation 
of  crops,  the  refuse  of  the  one  becoming  the  food  of  its  successor.  Such 
farming  looks  well  upon  paper^  and  may  be  theoretical ;  but  in  practice 
much  moce  manure  must  be  applied  than  ohnnical  analysis  says  a  plant 
requires, — as  in  the  excrements  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  animals,  a  good 
deal  of  what  enters  inta  their  composition  may  be  found  ;  and  for  heavy 
crops,  as  well  as  good  animals,  the  necessary  food  must  not  be  weighed  by 
scales,  according  to  the  analysis  of  the  subject,  and  no  more  given.  I  fear 
this  Gamaliel  of  free  trade,  as  he  is  termed  in  the  Evening  Maily  will  get 
few  disciples  from  the  practical  class,  although  from  the  theoretical  his 
admirers  may  be  more  numerous. 

Hence  there  must  be  gix)wn  other  kinds  of  grain  and  produce,  upon  which 
the  farmer  depends  equally  with  wheat ;  and  in.  Scotland  more  particularly 
so,  where  the  effects  of  free  trade  will  tell  most  severely  upon  the  poorer  districts, 
and  those  least  able  to  bear  it,  as  the  Highlands  and  Isles.  Indeed  such 
must  be  a^  check  to  all  further  improvement  in  such  localities  ;  and  conse- 
quently poverty,  arising  from  want  of  employment,  must  necessarily  follow. 

This  delusion  of  theoretical  farmers  allowing  themselves :  to  be  carried 
away  with  the  price  of  wheat  alone  is  clearly  seen  in  the  use  the  author  of 
the  Plea  for  Free  Trade  has  made  of  the  returns  of  the  late  Mr  Robertson.  . 

Whilst  his  wheat  is  at  458.,  his  barley  and  oats  are  80s..and  228.  respectively, 
which  enabled  the  farmer  in  1836  to  bear  up  under  the  then  pressure  ;  the 
three  quarters  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oat«  being  then  OTs.,  whereas,  by  the 
average  of  the  present  Edinburgh  prices,  Uiey  are  only  75s.  9d.  ;  but  the 
average  of  the  country,,  and  the  prices  at  Montrose,  or  the  fiars  of  the  county, 
will  be  nearer  70s. — a  difference  more  than  equal  to  the  income  or  interest 
allowed  the  farmer  in  the  counter  statement. 

The  great  cry  of  the- day  is,  to  grow  wheat  at  58.  a,  bushel.  With  other 
farm  produce,  as  cattle  and  grain,  &c.,  at  prices  to  cover  the  lowness  of  the 
price  of  the  wheat,  as  in  1836,  such  is  not  at  all  impossible  ;  but  witli  present 
prices,  and  anything  like  present  rents,  it  is  utterly  impossible. 

The  present  rent  must  just  be  apportioned  betwixt  the  tenant  and  proprie- 
tor, as  the  labourer  can  really  suffer  little  diminution  ;  and  this  will  be  self- 
evident  from  the  above  returns,  given,  to  the  world  by  the  author  of  a  Plea 
for  the  Immediate  and  Total  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  as  well  as  from  the 
two  he  refers  to, — so  that  the  present  free  trade  just  comes  to  this — a  divi- 
sion of  the  present  rent  betwixt  the  proprietor  and  tenant,  whatever  free- 
trade  proprietors  may  say  to  the  contrary.  Under  such  a  system,  what  is 
to  become  of  the  servants  and  those  in  the  employ  of  the  proprietors,  and 
how  will  such  affect  the  retail  trades  and  home  trade  of  our  country,  and  the 
increase  of  poverty,  idleness,  and  poor  rates?  These  questions  require 
serious  consideration,  and  are  not  so  lightly  treated  as  free-traders  would 
wish  them  to  be.  Surely  the  temporary  prosperity — ^for  under  such  circum- 
stances temporary  it  can  only  be— of  the  millowner,  and  speculator,  and 
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class,  and  I  feel  certain  that  no  disgraceful  proceedings,  as  lately  occurred 
at  Stafford,  would  take  place,  to  lower  the  character  of  our  labourers,  unless 
there  were  other  more  idesigning  minds  behind  the  scenes  who  may  foment 
such,  so  that,  through  fear,  might  be  accomplished  what  true  moral  means 
would  shrink  from  doing — thus  laying  the  foundation  for  future  anarchy 
and  democracy.  Surely  a  tendency,  even  to  9uch  a  state  of  things,  ought 
not  to  exist  unchecked  ;  and  those  who  engage  in  such,  or  decline  to  check 
it,  when  it  does  occur,  as  happened  lately  at  Stafford,  hare  much  to  answer 
for  to  their  country,  if  not  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  'Ti«  said  property  has 
its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights ;  so  has  every  public  or  private  situation  of  life, 
more  or  less — and,  perhaps,  magistrates  more  than  any,  they  being  a  terror 
to  evil-doers  and  a  protection  to  such  as  do  well,  and  that  without  respect 
of  persons. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, — Ju&titia. 

ECOXOMIST,  Jan.  12, 1850. 

Agbioultural  Balance-sheets. — ^The  melancholy  exhibition  of  far* 
mers  of  repute  testifying  to  their  own  utter  incapacity  and  entire  hopeless- 
ness, is  no  new  device  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek  to  keep  up  artificial  or 
monopoly  prices  of  agricultural  produce  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
resorted  to  before  every  one  of  the  many  agricultural  distress  committees 
of  past  years.  The  protectionists  have  just  played  their  great  card  in  this 
suit,  in  an  article  in  Bla4;kwood*8  Magazine,  on  '^  British  Agriculture  and 
Foreign  Competition."  Mr  Sheriff  Alison  having  been  retained  to  do  the 
argument  and  declamation,  and  turn  the  carefully  selected  and  prepared 
farming  statistics  to  the  best  party  account,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
his  practised  pen  has  made  of  the  case  all  that  it  is  capable  of.  And  what 
a  sorry  case,  even  with  all  that  advantage,  it  is.  In  the  article  itself  there 
is  nothing  remarkable.  There  are  the  old  protectionist  falsifications  of 
facts  and  figures.  An  accidental  transaction  is  assumed,  and  commented 
upon  as  indicating  the  regular  course  of  business  ;  the  price  somebody  has 
said  grain  can  be  bought  at  in  some  rude  and  inland  district  is  taken  as  the 
truer  measure  of  foreign  competition  than  the  quoted  price  at  the  ports  from 
which  all  the  grain  of  those  districts  is  shipped  ;  and  all  sorts  of  wild 
prophecies  of  what  will  be  done — but  never  has  been  done — are  hazarded 
w^ith  the  most  reckless  want  of  knowledge  or  disregard  of  real  business  in 
connexion  with  the  trade  in  grain.  To  notice  such  and  similar  points  in 
the  article  in  question  would  be  both  useless  and  tiresome,  it  would  be 
slaying  the  slain  ;  it  would  be  laying  the  ghost  of  those  protectionist  argu- 
ments and  assertions,  which  have  been  dead  and  buried  for  the  last  four 
years.  The  conclusions  assumed  to  be  arrived  at  are,  that  "  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  present  prices,  and  under  existing  burdens,"  agriculture  cannot 
be  carried  on  in  Britain  at  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  farmer,  that  no  rent 
can  be  paid  for  land,  and  that  landlords  will  take  their  farms  into  their 
own  occupation  ;  though,  in  the  heat  of  his  imaginative  declamation,  the 
writer  forgets  to  tell  us  whence  they  are  to  derive  the  capital  for  farming 
them.  Take  for  instance  Sir  David  Baird,  who  appears  amongst  the  pro- 
tectionist landowners  at  Haddington,  and  let  any  one  go  through  his  park, 
note  its  rushy  swamps  and  dilapidated  gates  and  fences,  and  say  what 
would  be  his  prospects  with  all  his  farms  in  his  own  hands.  Such  puerile 
nonsense  as  composes  the  staple  of  this  article  is  really  beneath  notice. 
What  has  given  it  prominence  is  the  insertion  of  sundry  balance-sheets  of 
farming  expenditure  and  produce  by  some  farmers  of  respectability  in 
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yarious  Scotch  counties.  These  statements,  as  made  by  practical  men,  are 
worth  examining.  Messrs  Watson  of  Keillor,  Forfarshire,  and  Dudgeon  of 
Spylaw,  Roxburghshire,  are  the  two  chief  selected  Witne^es  of  the  protec- 
tionists. We  should  scarcely  have  required  the  testimony  of  respectable 
local  correspondents,  which  we  have  received,  to  be  assured  that  both  gentle- 
men have  long  been  well  known  for  their  protectionist  opinions ;  and 
amongst  the  twenty-eight  other  Scotch  farmers  who  are  called  to  vouch 
the  accuracy  of  Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon's  statements,  there  is  not  a 
man  who  has  not  been  long  committed  to  the  same  opinions.  We  should 
lay  no  great  stress  on  this,  had  the  two  geirtlemen  given  abstracts  of  the 
accounts  of  their  own  iforms,  instead  of  which  we  find  them  offering  hypo- 
thetical  cases,  which  may  or  not  be  fair  general  estimates  of  produce  and 
expenditure  in  their  respective  localities,  but  which  labour  under  the 
inherent  infirmity  of  being  prepared  for  a  purpose,  and  with  a  view  to  arrive 
at  foregone  conclusions.  Still,  taking  them  for  what  they  are  worth,  let 
us  see  whether  they  really  substantiate  the  protectionist  case.  Mr  Watson's 
statement  is  supposed  to  be  "  Returns  of  produce  from  a  50O-acre  farm  in 
Btrathmore,  county  Forfar,  on  a  five-shift  rotation  of  crops,  with  an 
Improved  stock  of  cattle  and  she^,  on  an  average  of  years  previous  to  free 
trade  in  corn,  cattle,  &e, ;  and  comparative  statement  of  what  may  be  cal- 
culated upon  as  the  returns  from  the  same  farm  under  the  present  legis- 
lative measures  afi^ecting  British  agriculture.'*  The  following  are  the 
assumed  outgoings  and  returns : — 

Rent  of  the  farm,  as  fixed  for  nineteen  years,  assuming  former  average  price  of 

com  and  cattle,  &c.,      .  .  .  .  .  .  .         ^800    0    0 

Invested  cM>ital  of  £6  per  aere  at  entry,  £3000.  Interest  upon  this  sum  at 
rateof  10  per  cent,        ..  .  •  .  . 

Floating  capital  of  £4  per  acre,.£2000.    Interest  thereon  5  per  cent, 

Expenses  of  management,  vages,  tradesmen's  accounts,  insurances,  grase-seeds, 
&c.,  at  the  rate  of  208.  per  acre  per  annum,      .... 

Annual  loss  by  casiudties  on  Jive-stock  by  disease  and  accidents,     • 

Public  burdens  leviable  upon  the  farmer,  including  poor-rates, 

Sum  chaigeable  against  the  farm  annually,     .  «       £1850    0    U 

To  meet  this  sum  there  is  the  produce  of  200  acres  of  com  crop,  and  the 
profits  on  live-stock,  (the  whole  grass  and  green  crop  being  con- 
sumed on  the  farm.) 

Bushels. 

100  acres  of  oats,  producing  46  bushels  per  acre,         4800 
Off  for  servants,  horses,  seed,  jtc,    .  2400 

Leaves  disposable  oats,         .  .  2400  at  3s.,    £360    0    0 

40  acres  of  spring  wheat,  producing  32  busheU  per 

acre,         .....  1280 

Off  for  seed,  ...  160 

Disposable  wheat,    .  .  .  1120  at  7s.,      392    0    0 

60  acres  of  barley,  producing  42  bushels  per  acre,      2520 
Off  for  seed  and  horses,  &c.,  .  500 


300 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Disposable  barley,    .  .  2020  at  4s.,      404    0    0 

£1156    0    0 
Profits  from  live-stock,  fed  upon  200  acres  grass  and  100  acres 

green  crop,  ......  800    0    0 

Total  returns,  .  .  . 1956    0    0 


Leaving  annually  to  the  farmer,  for  his  skill  and  industry,  over  interest  of 

capital  employed,  a  sum  of        .....  .         £106    0    0 


.sr 
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Now  the  obvious  remark  ou  this  statement  is,  that  48  bushels  of  oats,  32 
of  wheat,  and  42  of  barley  per  acre,  form  a  very  moderate  produce  on  land 
held  under  lease,  and  upon  which  L.10  of  capital  per  acre  is  employed, 
unless  the  land  be  of  very  inferior  quality ;  but  that  is  excluded  by  the  fact 
that  the  rent  amounts  to  32s.  per  acre.  An  annual  loss  of  L.100  on  such  a 
form  for  casualties  on  live-stock  by  disease  and  accidents,  would  seem  alsa 
to  be  quite  preposterous,  and  assuredly  indicates  peculiarly  bad  luck  or  bad 
management,  usually  not  far  from  synonymous  terms.  Not  enough  of 
detail  is  given  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  system  which  has  been  assumed  to 
produce  such  results;  but  when  we  find  that  the  gross  saleable  produce 
scarcely  amounts  to  two  and  a-half  times  the  rent,  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusion,  that,  had  tlte  suppositious  balance-sheet  represented  real 
transactions,  the  rent  must  have  been  greatly  too  high,  or  the  cultivation 
much  too  low.  The  key  to  this  balance-sheet  we  suspect  to  be  this : — Mr  Wat- 
son has  looked  around  him,  taken  an  average  of  the  produce  of  all  kinds  of 
farms,  and  from  thence  framed  his  estimate  of  acreable  produce,  while  he 
has  taken  his  estimate  of  expenses,  capital,  and  so  forth,  from  some  of  the 
better-managed  farms  of  the  district.  All  that  can  be  said  about  his 
balance-sheet  is,  that  if  such  had  been  real  results  from  Scotch  farming,  the 
Scotch  farmers  would  not  have  deserved,  and  assuredly  would  not  have 
attained,  the  reputation  they,  as  we  believe  deservedly,  possess.  If  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  ^  L.6  per  acre 
invested  at  entry'*  consists  of  money  expended  in  draining-^and  it  is  likely 
fiill  one- half  would  be  explained  as  having  been  thus  applied — then  the 
case  resolves  itself  into  one  of  low  farming  from  deficient  capital,  for  the 
draining  is  not  properly  the  tenant's  business,  and,  at  all  events,  the  cost 
ought  not  to  be  charged  as  farming  capital.  Where  a  tenant  takes  land 
which  requires  draining,  he  must  treat  that  as  a  permanent  improvement, 
for  which  he  must  provide  capital  beyond  that  which  the  routine  of  the 
farm  requires.  Apart  from  any  question  of  free  trade  or  monopoly  prices, 
but  simply  comparing  the  capital  with  the  produce,  and  the  rent  with  the 
gross  sales,  and  taking  the  tenant  to  be  a  competent  farmer,  we  should  say, 
had  the  case  been  a  real  one,  that  Mr  Watson  proves  the  rent  to  be  most 
exorbitant,  and  the  bargain  entered  into  by  the  tenant  a  most  improvident 
one.  Such  instances  cannot  form  the  foundation  of  a  claim  for  special  pro- 
tection to  owners  and  occupiers  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Such  erroneous  calculations  and  ill-advised  bargains — if  they  exist  at  all,  for 
certainly  Mr  Watson's  balance-sheet  is  no  evidence  that  they  do — can  only  be 
set  right  and  adjusted  by  arrangement  between  the  parties. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  assumed  comparative  statement  of  returns  under 

free  trade,  which  is  this  : — 

Convert  the  al>ove  disposable  produce  into  monej  at  the  present  prices,  or 
rather  at  what  may  be  fairly  calculated  upon  for  future  seasons,  under  a 


system  of  free  trade,  and  the  following  is  the  result : — 

2400  bushels  of  oats,  at  Ss.  per  bushel,     .            .            .  £240    0  0 

1120      ...     of  wheat,  at  58.  per  ditto,     .            .            .  280    0  0 

2020      ...     of  barley,  at  28.  dd.  per  ditto,          .           .  277  15  0 

£797  15    0 
Live  stock  (as  above  £800)  lees  20  per  cent  on  former 

prices,  leaves  •  .  .  ,  640    0    0 

Net  return,      ....  £1437  15    0 

Sum    chargeable    as  above    against    the 

farm,         ....  1850    0    0 

Leavin/i^  the  farmer  mmu$f  for  rent,  capital,  and  ex- 
penses of  management,  .  .  .  £412    5    0  £4V1    ^    ^ 

Total  loss  annually  incurred  \>^  djifi«tw^c«  m  c:SSSk    "^    ^ 

price  occasiontd  by  imt  tcad^  •  %  «  ^ 


^ 
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And,  first  of  all,  let  iis  remind  the  reader  of  the  real  and  recorded  Iran, 
tiona  which  have  been  cited  in  our  eolumns,  leading  to  an  almost  irrcsistik 
conclusion  that  average  prices  will,  jeat  by  year,  be  higher  by  substant& 
amounts  than  the  prices  of  this  winter,  which  Mr  Watson  has  taken  as  his 
data  for  all  future  returns.     Indeed,  it  must  be  remarked  that  he  only 
obtained  his  high  average  protection  price  of  7s.  a  bushel  for  wheat  through 
the  high  price  of  1847,  when  the  average,  as  quoted  by  the  reviewer,  was 
69s.  9d.  per  quarter ;  the  averages  of  the  years  1843, 1644^  and  1845,  as  quoted 
by  the  same  authority,  were  respectively  50s.  Id.,  51s.  3d.,  and  503.  lOd.  a 
quarter.    The  price  of  1847  was  confessedly  exceptional ;  while  during  seve- 
nil  of  the  last  seven  years,  barley  and  oats  bore  exorbitant  prices,  from  the 
scanty  produce  of  those  crops  in  the  south  of  England. 

While,  therefore,  prices  are  assumed,  which,  so  far  as  future  events  can  be 
estimated,  are  certainly  too  low,  prices  before  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  are 
strained  to  an  extent  they  will  not  fairly  bear.  So  much  for  the  prices 
assumed.  But  the  most  startling  item  of  the  prospective  balanee-«heet 
is,  that  the  total  sum  chargeable  against  the  farm  is  assumed  to  amount 
to  precisely  the  same  round  sum  of  L.1850  under  a  system  of  steady  low 
prices,  as  under  one  under  which  prices  liave  becu  occasionally  very  high. 
Now  assuredly  the  L.500,  stated  as  expenses  of  management,  would  under- 
go a  considerable  reduction,  should  prices  continue  as  they  are  assumed 
to  do  at  present  rates.  Then,  instead  of  a  deduction  of  20  per  cent  from 
the  profits  of  stock  in  consequence  of  low  prices  of  grain,  there  should 
have  been  an  addition  of  that  amount  at  the  least.  Tho  amount  of  expenses 
of  management,  stated  at  20s.  per  acre,  is  too  low  to  leave  much  room  for  the 
purchase  of  artificial  food  for  feeding  stock,  or  of  extra  manure ;  and  the  low 
acreable  produce  seems  to  indicate  that  no  such  outlays,  indbpcnsable  to  good 
husbandry,  are  included  in  the  transactions  represented  by  Mr  Watson's  ima- 
ginary balance-sheet.  But  we  know  that  the  best  farmers  of  the  Lothiana — 
the  men  who  have  really  given  that  district  its  high  character — often  expend 
as  much  as  20s.  an  acre,  year  by  year,  for  oilcake  and  other  feeding-stuffi^  and 
extra  manure.  In  particular,  linseed  cake  forms  a  large  item  of  outlay  on 
most  well  mani^ed  Scotch  farms,  and  had  Mr  Watson  or  Mr  Dudgeon 
thought  it  convenient  to  have  given  ^trocem  balance-sheets,  we  should  have 
probably  found  a  large  item  of  expenditure  under  tliat  head.  Now  we  have 
before  us  a  letter  from  a  most  respectable  seed-dealer  and  agent  in  Mark 
Lane,  drawn  forth  by  an  incidental  remark  we  made  last  week  on  the  quoted 
price  of  oilcake,  in  which  he  says — ^  I  can  assure  you,  London  manufactured 
linseed  cakes  can  be  bought  from  the  mills  at  L.7  to  L.7,  7s.  per  ton, 
and  a  lower  price  has  not  existed  for  many  years ;"  and  foreign  cake  is 
from  L.5, 10s.  to  L.6,  10s.  Now  this  sort  of  food  has  lately  been  as  high  as 
L.11  to  L.12  per  ton,  and  has  seldom  been  lower  than  about  L.IO  per  ton 
during  the  period  to  which  Mr  Watson's  balance-sheet  refers.  And  many 
other  feeding-6tu£&  may  be  bought  at  low  prices ;  so  that  on  the  Scotch 
farms,  where  they  always  have  a  superubundanee  rather  than  otherwise  of 
straw  and  turnips,  an  immense  advantage  has  been  gained  by  the  power  to 
obtain  com  and  cake  at  low  rates.  More  beasts  may  be  reared  or  fed  by  a 
very  moderate  addition  of  com  or  cake  to  the  turnips  and  straw,  and  the 
manure  made  will  bo  greatly  improved  in  fertilising  power.  This  will  soon 
tell  in  the  production  of  better  acr^ble  returns  than  Mr  Watson  has 
thought  fit  to  attribute  to  his  brother  agriculturists.  There  is  no  difference 
of  any  importance  to  note  in  the  other  balance-sheets,  all  being  framed  on 


N-..ll.iii'l,  Ari.T  ilrainiii;;  ami 
).'[tii«u>'nl  imiiriivciui'titHKructl 
u  lit'tlirr  by  iliu  capital  of  the  U\ 
wbich  in  ina:it  tanua  \tu  beCi 
I'ase,  ur  irbv  iK'UudlurJ,  tiM.pe 
mon  wouUf  tw  do  utiKisonabie  i 
tluii ;  ihu  woiilil  in  no  nialeriid 
gxve  aliiT  thu  rwalta  uid  cunclot 
in  tbc  stairuivDt. 

"id.  Ttio  sum  of  £100,  Rtated 
annual  loss  b;  casualties,  diseaM, . 
ncvidciit  on  livestock,  will  be  fou 
feincc  the  introductiun  of  foreign  Q 
case  amongst  cattle  aad  sticcp,  to 
understated,  botb  Trom  actnal  ezpei 
«ncc  as  well  as  by  reference  to  ti 
leniM  OD  which  the  Cattle  Asanrani 
Company  will  charge  for  insuring  th 
stock  on  a  5i)0-acro  farm,  taking  th 
Talueof  the  livc-Btock  on  sncli  afann  a 
aveiymoderatecompntation.  Tbces 
perience  of  many  a  Forfarsliirc  tenan 
can  attest  that,  duriug  the  last  fe> 
years,  £100  would  uot  annually  hav 
met  half  this  loss.    KQf  is  the  diseaa 
yet  lees  prevalent.    la  taking  into  oc 
connt  the  nse  of  foreign  food  (oilcake 
&C,)    quoted   by   the   Economut   a 
forming  an  item  in  the  proRt  side  o 
the  hrnicr's  acoouot,  it  must  be  kep 
in  view  that  these  extraoeoaa  articles 
for  the  purposes  of  fatteniug,  as  wel 
M  miDDres  for  prodndng  extra  crop 
of  com,  are  now  become  —"■ 


Thai  tha  diffirenn  of  proco 


■ — ■  lo—  upgB  til*  gnii 


Bot'tlut  wa  mtj 
th*  furthir  mjit«i<i 


Thui^  then,  the  whole  pn 
ing.aa  well  as  the  additiooi 
diMppeu-  under  the  altered 

I  beg  pardon— then  are 
ngeaunt  to  landlords  sad  1 
the  additional  Buin.  But  1 1 
you  have  m>  tiberall<r  '~" 


will  nut  U-  l>i-li.-r 
is  ouMMiU-riM  tUat 
Hiiico  IhKI,  till'  .iv( 
<|Uiirtt.T."    (I  (|Uotc 
<li>mnr.)    Wlml  ma. 
jirvamt  Hnmn,  whc 
tame  mutliurity,  it  1 
l>rowii  am)  liarvitU<<l 
rum  voluntoer-iiutrm 
jiricM,  in  ipito  uf  the  i 
liavc  Mimo  (toubtK.)  m\ 
bj  the  Rev.  Mr  Uuxta 
to  grow  tlic  like  quanti 
tioD  aloDC  of  ei^  lb.  of 
benefit,  GM'ing  that  the  o 
npwnnlj  of  3U«.  per  quo 
Betides,  lie  niny  not  alwa 
tore  of  £6,  1b.  6<1.    But 
exertion — of  wbicli,  in 
mockery  thus  tu  talk  tu  i 
and  sdditioDAl  labour  wa. 
the  Murco  from  whence  c 
a  leoH  was  lupportcd  by 
Take  away  these,  and  imi 
the  prodace  diminished,  i 
The  experiment  of  free  1 
candour,  was  pleased  to  e: 
The  farmer  hitherto,  it  isi 
be  made  to  feel  that  the  i 
drtaded  en' '  ' 
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TO  Till  EDITOR  OF  THB  BOONOUIST. 

Sir, — Lord  J.  Manners,  in  his  speech  at  Leicester,  referring  to  Blackwood't  oltrarprotec- 
tioniat  article  in  its  last  number,  states  that  ^m  the  year  1845,  when  the  price  of  wheat  was 
478.  3d.  a  quarter,  there  was  a  duty  of  no  less  than  20s.  upon  everj  quarter  of  foreign  oom 
that  entered  from  abroad  ;  that,  notwithstanding  that  duty,  no  less  than  1,000,000  qqaftwi 
of  com  entered  in  that  jear  ;  if  that  were  the  case,  was  it  not  clear  to  demonstration  that  tliQ 
foreigner  in  the  year  1845  was  enabled  to  send  1.000,000  quarters  of  com  to  this  country,  tlie 
price  of  which — if  you  deduct  the  duty  of  208.  which  he  was  enabled  to  pay — must  have  b«Mi 
278.  a  quarter  in  this  countr}\^* 

Such  is  the  statement  ascribed  to  Lord  J.  Manners,  and  which  has  not  certainly  escwed 
your  attention.  He  certainiy  is  reported  to  qualify  his  observation  by  the  words  ''^if  tliat 
were  the  case." 

I  hayc  not  at  hand  the  means  of  verifying  this  remarkable  assertion,  or  of  establishing  its 
incorrectness  ;  may  I,  then,  ask  you  if  ^ucA  \cere  the  cast  ?  And  if  so,  what  mean  the  often- 
repeated  accounts  m  the  free-trade  journals,  that,  at  the  present  low  prices — low  in  compari- 
son  to  the  palmyda3re  of  farming  profits,  but  still  high  above  this  remunerating  27s. — ^the  eon* 
tinental  corn  growers  cannot  send  us  their  produce  but  at  a  considerable  loss  ? 

I  trust  there  must  be  some  inaccuracy  in  the  noble  lord^s  remark,  which  I  shall  feel  much 
obliged  by  your  rectifying,  should  this  communication  be  deemed  worthy  of  your  attention. 
— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, — Columklla  Alumni/s. 

Stoke,  near  Bristol,  January  8, 1850, 

In  the  article  in  Blachvood* s  Ma^axine  referred  to,  it  is  said,  when  allud- 
ing to  the  rate  at  which  foreign  wheat  can  be  regularly  imported  into  this 
country : — ^'^  Besides  this,  as  Mr  Sandars  well  remarks  in  one  of  his  published 
letters,  we  have  had  a  plain  and  evident  experience  of  foreign  productions 
under  the  working  of  the  corn  law  of  1842.  We  had  a  fixed  duty  of 
203.  a  quarter  in  actual  operation  for  four  years;  and  in  1844  and 
1645  such  duty  was  paid,  week  after  week,  and  in  the  latter  year 
for  six  months  consecutively,  at  a  time  when  our  general  averages 
were  only  46s.  to  478.  a  quarter.  Was  the  foreigner  at  that  time 
selling  at  a  loss  ?  This  price,  then,  adapting  itself  to  ours,  was  26s.  to  27s^ 
deducting  the  duty,  and  at  that  time,  be  it  remembered,  he  was  unpreparwi 
for  competition.  So  that,  from  experience  not  ^ve  years  old,  we  may  gather 
what  kind  of  future  competition  awaits  us,  and  also  what  we  are  annually 
sacrificing  in  revenue,  by  madly  abandoning  protection."  And  again,  "  We 
have  shown  that  within  the  last  five  years  we  have  been  supplied,  and  tliaft 
regularly,  from  abroad,  when  wheat  was  at  46s.  a  quarter,  and  a  duty  of 
20s.  existed  ;  and,  at  such  rates,  it  is  evident  that  all  attempt  at  competition 
would  be  hopeless.  Wheat  could  not  bo  grown  remuneratively  at  26s.  or 
27s.  in  England,  before  a  single  shilling  of  the  National  Debt  was  incurred ; 
and  no  man  is  mad  enough  to  insist  upon  its  possibility  now.  When,  there- 
fore, the  free-traders  tell  us  that  the  present  is  a  mere  temporary  deprecia- 
tion, we  ask  them — and  we  demand  a  distinct  reply — for  an  explanation  of 
the  imports  in  1845.  How  was  it  that,  for  a  long  period,  foreign  com  came 
in  plentifully,  paying  the  duty  of  20s.,  when  our  home  averages  were  at 
46s.  and  47s  ?  Can  they  assign  any  special  reason  for  it  3  "  A  distinct 
reply  is  demanded — a  distinct  and  overwhelming  reply  shall  be  given. 

What  is  the  case,  stated  shortly  ? 

Under  the  corn  law  of  1842,  "  we  had  a  fixed  duty  of  SOs.  a  quarter  in 
actual  operation  for  four  years." 

That  we  were  then  supplied,  ^  and  that  regularly,  from  abroad,  when 
wlieat  was  46s.  per  quarter,  and  a  duty  of  20s.  existed." 

That  the  price  obtained  for  the  wheat  imported  in  those  years  by  the 
foreigner,  landed  free  in  England,  after  paying  all  eharges  except  the  duty, 
was  26s.  and  27s.  the  quarter. 

That  under  those  oircumstances,  and  at  these  rates,  a  large  and  regular 
supply  was  forthcoming  "  for  a  long  period,"  a»^  that,  especially  in  1845,  a 


^^  Join,  M„    '^"'''"'  nieeti 
"«««B  month] 


JM,, 
■'an*, 

2«»V 


Tow, 
.1- "^  then.  a„ 
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ing  five  months,  when  the  monthly  averages  fluctuated  from  533.  lOd.  to 
6ds.  lOd.,  the  quantity  imported  was  709,325  quarters.  So  that  even  of  the 
importations  of  the  year,  four-fifths  of  the  foreign  wheat  was  imported 
when  the  monthly  average  considerably  exceeded  53s.  the  quarter,  and  by 
hx  the  largest  half  when  the  price  varied  from  57s.  lOd.  to  58s.  lOd.,  at 
which  rate  the  duty,  under  the  existing  scale,  was  148.  and  158.,  and  which, 
therefore,  would  have  given  a  price  in  bond  of  42s.  lOd.  to  44s.  lOd.,  in  place 
of  263.  or  27s.  per  quarter,  as  asserted  in  Blackwood, 

But  to  come  to  the  more  important  part  of  the  question,  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  quantity  entered  for  duty,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  entered. 

There  is  a  remarkable  oversight  committed  both  by  Lord  John  Manners 
and  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  Not  only  do  they  erroneously  state  the  duty 
of  the  year  at  20s.  on  foreign  grain,  but  they  entirely  leave  out  of  sight  the 
fiust,  that  at  that  time  there  were  three  different  duties  on  imported  grain, 
as  follows : — 


On  foreign  wheat,  a  sliding  scale  from 

On  Canada  wheat,  a  fixed  duty  of 

On  other  colonial  wheat,  a  sliding  scale  from 


20s.  to  Is. 

Is. 

5s.  to  Is. 


We  have  already  shown  that  in  place  of  1,000,000  quarters  of  imported 
wheat  and  flour  being  entered  for  duty  in  1845,  there  were  of  all  kinds  only 
315,615  quarters  so  ontereil.  But  now  let  us  turn  again  to  the  Tables  of 
Revenue,  &c,  p.  61,  and  see  of  wliat  that  quantity  really  consisted. 


Whkat  and  Flour  entkebd  for  Duty  in  1845. 


January,    . 

February, . 

March, 

April, 

May, 

Jane, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October,    . 

November, 

December, 


A  ventre  rate  of  duty 

paid  per  qr.  on  the 

monthly  entries. 

Foreign. 

ColouiaU. 

TuUU. 

Foreign.      ColonlaL 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qre. 

•.    d.         a.    d. 

.     16,816 

4,224 

21,040 

19    6        4  11 

.     13,.999 

1,902 

15,910 

19  11         5    0 

.     13,190 

1,365 

14,55.5 

19    8        5    0 

.      6,464 

862 

7,326 

20  10        5    0 

.      3,390 

2,732 

6,122 

20    1        4  11 

.      1,195 

28,495 

29,690 

19    5        5    0 

907 

32,726 

33,633 

18  10        4    4 

.      1,746 

24,456 

26,202 

17    6        4  10 

.    15,027 

37,890 

52,917 

16    5        4    0 

834 

24,496 

25,330 

7    5        3    2 

.      7,454 

44,267 

51,721 

12    6        10 

.      8,794 

22,884 

31,178 

13    2        10 

Total,         89,816 


225,799 


315,615  average  17  10 


4    2 


What  further  fact,  then,  does  this  table  disclose  1  Not  only  has  the 
million  of  quarters  dwindled  down  to  315,615  quarters  entered  for  duty  in  the 
year,  but  now  it  turns  out  that  even  of  this  quantity  no  less  than  225,799 
quarters,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  consisted  of  colonial  wheat,  leaving  only 
89,816  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  entered  for  consumption  in  1845.  But  we 
do  not  stop  even  here  in  the  exhaustive  process.  Of  what  was  the  225,799 
quarters  of  colonial  wheat  composed  ?  Turning  to  a  parliamentary  return, 
moved  for  by  Mr  Bandars  himself  (No.  439  of  the  last  session,  at  page  5,) 
there  is  an  account  showing  what  portion  of  the  colonial  wheat  entered  for 
duty  in  1845  was  of  Canadian  growth,  and  what  portion  that  of  other  pos- 

H 


I  ]  I  Apj*rndtx  in  I^Fcb. 

H,.^.i..ii* :  1.>  whiili  w.' tiii'l  th:it  •-»ii<.2'.*"i  ipmrters  wore  of  the  former,  [.ar- 
Ml,'  :i  !i\<  l  'I'lU   tif  U.  :i  i|n:irT.T.  ami  17..>»»4  quartiTS  were  of  the  !att«r, 

\Vli;tr.  t)i<  n.  i«  th«'  n-ult  t<i  wliii-li  thi-t  investigation  has  brought  12$ ) 
'    !...r.l  .li'liii  MiMi'r-  si\*.  t»n  tln.»  iiutln»rity  of  IJfaclurood,  that  in  1*45. 
1  iHUMkHi  .ju:ir!t  r*  i»I"  \\  Im  ;it  win-  i-ntiri^l  for  iliity,  when  the  Juty  was  Si"?, 

;iii>l  ihi'  pri  ■•    17-. 

Ill  |1 1--  .»t  !!ii-.  "Sil}  :J!.'».i".\"i  iiurirttTs.  in  all,  wereeiitereJ  for  duty,  aiul 
III  iIp'  Ii»1Io\\  iiii:  |>n>]Hir!i«<ii^  :  — 

\\  ii»  \i  I>rrv  r.iiii  IN  ltt4o. 

iL     d. 

!:'.■)•  -M   ■■   ji..  at  un  u\>r.ti.'«' iluty  of  .  17  lU  ptr  qr. 

17.  ■■•l  I  ■     ■    .',  :»t  .iJi  a\iT.iL'^  liutr  of  .  4      2. 

'Jii'<.-'  (  .1-. .»;  .ill,  ut  it  \\\v\i  iluty  uf  .  ]      U     . 

Ill  |.l:ii f  i.<H».)jMMi  ,,f  nurirtiTP,  thtTi'fure,  paying'  a  duty  of  :^>aL,  when 

till-  |r:-.  w.i-  i:-..  ih.  pil  trutli  !>  that  only  ;U5,tJlo  qusirters  paid  ao  ave- 
r:i_--  -ii::\  >■!  '•-  M.  ^^itli  ilu'  riviTii^c  prioi*  at  5<.».s.  KkI. — more  than  two- 
tliir.i-  .x.!!  "t"  'l.i-.  ^!n:i!l  i|ii:iiiiiiy  i»:iyiii|Er  only  a  duty  of  Is.  per  fjuan'-r. 
Mil  M  tin-  wiif-  r  Ml  /'■■'■'■/ To.-/ :i*k>  ii<,  in  referring  to  1S45,  to  witnes's  the 
••  r«  \i  iMi«- wi-  :ir.-  imw  -•iiTi!i«-ini:  hy  madly  al»an«loning  proteet ion."  Oar 
r.jily  i^  l...r;  :  in  \^\:\.  with  ilir  high  duties  so  much  extolled,  the  whole 
:iiii<iuiit  III'  ii  \i  iiiK-  collirti'il  fn»in  fir\\\\\  of  all  kinds  Mas  L.3G7,0i!2.  (Tables 
•  if  K.  \i  mi. .  iv...  I- }.'..  |i.  .*.7  ;i  in  1M1>,  under  the  present  nominal  duty,  the 

nilliillJlT   llli"  I  \i-.f.li  il   l.i;i»«MM»n. 

S.I  \\\\u\\.  ilii  n.  t'.ir  l^'l.'i.  thf  yrar  singled  out  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
fun  iLrii  pr-i'lMi*  r  i:iu  t'urni>h  a  oiMistant  and  regular  supply  of  wheat  at  2lis. 
I'f  :i7>.  -.K  •|ii:jiii  r.  l:iniit'.l  in  this  country.  But  we  should  not  complete  tbe 
<TiM'  wiilmui  -Imw  inj  wliat  nally  did  l»ecoine  of  the  remaining  quantity  uf 
fiipii;!!  will  at  /;,.;"•;/"/ in  l^l.'i.  and  not  entered  for  duty.  The  <\ua«lity 
inip'n«-l.  a-  wf  lia\«'  >ln)\vn.  wa>  s!»7,444  quarter?,  exclusive  of  colonial; 
tin- <nian:ity  on  \\lii«h  «lut\  was  paitl  was  but  89,810  quarters,  leaving  a 
l-alatii-c  I  if  tlh'  \ri\r>  inii)i>rtatiou<  of  S07,."i2S  quarters  ;  to  which  we  must 
ail«l  tlh'  ijuantitN  in  lion«l  at  the  b«';];inning  of  the  year.  The  result  was, 
til. It  I  in  tJM'  :M-t  uf  iKvcinhrr  tlu-re  remained  of  foreign  wh€?at  in  l»ond 
l.l'Ji'.ni:;  .|uarti  r^.  (Taldt's  nf  Kfv«Mnie,  ito.,  li?4r>,  p.  (>l.)  This  quantity 
\\a>.  lurtliiT  ini'n.i-p.l  hy  importaiions  in  the  first  live  months  of  1S-4G  to 
:i.-»7.-li)'»  •piartir-^.  v.  Inn,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  wh<de  of  it  was  clejircd 
t'iir  n»n^unip!i<>n  at  a  iluty  nf  4s.  tlio  quarter,  the  average  price  of  theniunth 
liiiiiir  •"'-•^.  M..  (T:iiil«'<  i\i  Ki'viiiuc,  iVc,  1^40,  p.  70 ;)  so  that  in  phicc  of  the 
forciirntT  ubtainiiiL'.  as  f.drd  John  Manners  and  the  writer  iu  Jilafkiriffi 
nprrxiit,  tlh'  pritH-  nf  l'«u.  and  :i7s.  the  quarter  for  the  foreign  wheat 
inii)i)rtod  in  l^l."i.  it  i<  a<  I'loar  as  anything  can  be  made,  that  he  received 
.^iiis.  l«i.  U»  thf  iluty  nf  .u.^  or  4.^s.  Id.  net  price,  or  just  2l8.  Id.  more  than 
the  hiirhot  priro  ascribed  to  him  by  Lord  John  Manners  and  JBlacA'tcood. 

Sn  niiu'li  fnr  tilt'  nn«'  s«*leeted  vear. 

TluMi  for  till'  whob'  four  years,  during  which  the  corn  law  of  1842  was  in 
o]K>ratini),  and  diirini;  which  "  we  had  a  fixed  duty  of  20s.  a  quarter  iu 
actual  opiratinn.' 

If  wo  turn  to  thf  Tables  of  Revenue,  »tc.,  for  1846,  pp.  71  and  72,  we  find 
a  full  statcini'TU  of  all  the  tnmsactions  in  the  grain  trade  under  the  law  of 
\^\±  AVi'  thrn-  timl  that  between  the  2J)th  of  April  1«42,  and  the  26th  of 
.liniL'  1> Jd,  tluTi'  wore  ontond  for  home  consumption  as  follows  ; — 


I.  r,  :i».l  «  prici'  of  Vi<.  or  4\ 
■ii]>]>liuil,  aiiJ  thai  ri-gjulurl, 
iuii>orti'r  ukuiuitl  a  mt  pri 
illlty,  Bti.l  llnTi-fure  llint  it 
with  liim,  wliuii  lie  can  jiutir 

Till'  truth  iH'iiig,  that  in  \ 
yean,  it  varieJ  from  S.  to  80 
oiittrn-ii  for  duly,  t-xiiellj'  111. 
tho  whole  was  ciitrrtil  at  a  di 
Ix-'ing  46*.  or  47«.,  »-nri«l  from 
the  iinpoTtor  for  niurc  than  om 
to  STi.,  and  fur  Tnoro  than  hal 
taking  the  average  of  tlie  whok 
jrean,  tho  net  price,  imiopMidei 
40s.  to  50s.  the  quarter,  in  place 

As  this  is  perliajis  one  of  tb 
moment  can  be  brought  before 
ther  evidenc*  of  the  price  of  fot> 
it  can  bo  delivered  here.  We  ha 
ary  in  Berlin,  some  time  ago, 
retnm  of  the  averngo  prices  of 
In  1845  Uiey  were  a£  fullowa : — 


Bnndaobon  uid  PsmtraoU, 

SIImU, 

SUCOT, 


Itbnibfa  Praviiuv- 
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only  to  show  that  tho  assertions  so  confidently  put  forth  by  the  writer  in 
Biaciwood  are  totally  worthless,  so  far  as  regards  the  facts  and  the  period 
oil  which  he  relies  to  sustain  them.  In  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  we 
liope  to  be  in  a  condition  to  bring  an  estenaive  array  of  facts,  collected 
throughout  Europe,  to  aid  us  in  this  most  interesting  inquiry.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  may  add,  that  so  far  as  our  inquiry  has  yet  proceeded,  there  i8 
not  a  single  country  in  Europe  where  the  price  has  not  been  much  lower 
in  1849,  and  still  is  so  at  this  moment,  than  in  an  average  of  iate  years  ;  and 
that  we  see  no  grounds  whatever  for  concluding  that,  on  an  average  of 
years,  foreign  wheat  can  bo  produced  so  as  to  be  delivered  here  at  a  lower 
rate  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  year,  which,  for  a  quality  equal  to 
the  average  of  British  wheat,  has  been  from  40s.  to  45s.  a  quarter.  Of 
course  the  immediate  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  foreign  wheat  must  in  a 
considerable  degree  follow  those  of  our  home  market,  as  determined  by 
the  character  of  our  own  crops,  and  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
our  own  cultivation.  But  so  much  is  certain  :  it  has  required  a  consi- 
derably higher  average  price  abroad,  in  order  to  maintain  the  actual 
extent  of  cultivation  that  has  hitherto  existed,  than  has  prevailed  during 
the  last  two  years.  If  we  take  the  last  four  years,  either  in  England  or 
abroad,  we  shall  find  an  average  price  at  which  the  most  determined  pro- 
tectionist would  not  venture  to  grumble.  And  what  trade  is  there  that 
will  admit  of  a  shorter  period  by  which  its  average  success  can  he  fairly 
tested  ]  And  here  we  need  not  be  reminded  that,  in  the  last  year,  the 
altered  state  of  the  law  introduced  a  new  element  into  the  calculation  of 
price  in  this  country.  If  that  change  is  calculated  to  reduce  the  average 
l)rice  in  this  country,  it  should  at  least  have  the  opposite  effect  abroad. 
And  our  inquiry  is  more  as  regards  prices  there  than  here.  We  will  con- 
clude by  observing  that,  however  important  it  may  be  to  ascertain  the  real 
facts  upon  these  questions,  free  trade  rests  not  upon  the  result,  whatever 
that  may  be,  but  upon  a  great  principle  of  economic  truth  and  political 
justice:  these  cannot  be  adjusted  to  prices;  prices  must  be  adjusted  to  them. 

Blackwooi>'8  Reply  to  the  Economist. 

We  should  feel  very  sorry  if,  in  the  statements  happened  to  appear.     For 

course  of  such  a  controversy  as  this,  the  sake  of  the  credit  of  British  jour- 

we  were  compelled  to  charge  any  one  nalism,  we  shall  be  glad  if  any  satis- 

of  our  contemporaries  with  a  deliberate  factory  explanation  can  be  offered  of 

violation    of   the    common    rules  of  a  circumstance  so  very  suspicious, 
honesty.  In  the  case  of  the  Economist^         In  the  commencement  of  the  Eeo- 

we  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  prefer  nomisfs  paper,  immediately  after  the 

such  a  charge  in  the  plainest,  broad-  letter  signed  ^^  Columella  Alumnus," 

est,  and  strongest  language ;  because,  two  passages  from  our  article  in  the 

after  making  the  most  anxious  allow-  Magazine  are  quoted  verbatim.   Let  us 

ance  for  the  possible  occurrence  of  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 

error,  we  could  not  help  arriving  at  fii'st  of  these.  We  said — ^*  Besides  this, 

tlie  conclnsion,  that,  in  default  of  ar-  as  Mr  Sandars  well  remarks,  in  one  of 

gument,  this  organ  of  the  Free-traders  his  published  letters,  we  have  had  a 

had  unhappily  resorted  to  the  most  plain  and  evident  experience  of  foreign 

gross  and  wilful  species  of  raisrepre-  competition  under  the  working  of  the 

sen  tation,— namely,  that  of  attributing  com  law  of  1842.  We  had  a  fixed  duty 

to  us  statements    which    we   never  of  20s.  per  quarter  in  actual  operation 

made,  and  then  deliberately  refuting  for  four  years  ;  and  in  1844  cmd  1845, 

them.     We  abstain  from  making  this  such  duty  was  paid  week  afttr  tre«A, 

charge,  because  we  are  willing,  and  and  in  the  latter  year,  for  six  months 

even  desirous,  to  allow  the  Economist  consecutively^   at    a    time   when  our 

an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  general  averages  were  only  46s.  to 

public,  rather  than  to  us,  how  these  47s.  a  quarter.    Was  the  foreigner  at 
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that  time  selling  at  a  loss  ?"  Upoa 
the  strength  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Economist  proceeds  to  found  an  arga- 
ment,  assuming  that  we  meant  to  say, 
that,  for  foar  years  after  1842,  a  fixed 
duty  of  208.  was  levied  at  our  ports. 

So  far  this  is  misrepresentation, 
but  not  of  a  kind  upon  which  a  charge 
of  falsehood  could  be  founded.  We 
never  meant  to  aver,  as  must  be  clear 
from  the  context  of  the  whole  sentence, 
that  the  sliding-scale  of  1842  was  no 
sliding-scale,  but  a  fixed  duty ;  and 
the  words  which  we  have  marked  in 
italics  cannot  fail  to  have  met  the  at- 
tention of  the  writer  in  the  Economist, 
If  we  meant  otherwise,  and  if  the 
duty  was  20s.,  why  should  we  have 
insisted  that  such  duty  was  paid 
**  week  after  week"  in  the  course  of 
the  two  years  in  question  ?  Or  why 
should  we  have  asked  the  Free-  traders 
for  an  '^  explanation  of  the  imports," 
not,  be  it  remarked,  for  these  four 
years,  but  in  1845  ?  The  accidental 
omission,  per  incuriam^  of  a  single 
word,  has  been  seized  on  by  the 
Economist  to  found  an  argument, 
which  is  afterwards  conducted  upon 
assumptions  far  more  unwarrantable 
than  this.  Let  the  omission  be  sup- 
plied thus,  which  was  our  meaning, — 
"  We  had  a  fixed  maximum  duty  of 
20s.  per  quarter  in  actual  operation  for 
four  years,"  &c.,  and  the  explanation 
is  complete. 

But  even  supposing  we  had  been  so 
grossly  ignorant  as  to  have  intention- 
ally averred  that  a  duty  of  20s.  was 
imperative  for  four  years,  our  real 
argument  would  have  been  as  good 
as  ever;  for  the  point  in  dispute  is 
not  whether  there  was  a  fixed  or  a 
variable  duty,  but  whether,  in  1844 
and  1845,  cofn  was  Imported  regu- 
larly to  this  country,  when  a  duty  of 
20s.  was  payable,  and  the  average 
prices  here  46s.  or  47s.  per  quarter. 
Wo  say  it  was  regularly  so  imported, 
and  our  assertion  was  made  in  the 
following  terms : — "  We  have  shown 
that,  within  the  last  five  years,  we 
have  been  supplied,  and  that  regu- 
larly, from  abroad,  when  wheat  was 
at  46s.  a  quarter,  and  a  duty  of  20s. 
existed."  Now  let  us  see  how  the 
Economist  refutes  our  statements.  He 
begins  by  recapitulating  them  shortly 
as  follows,  and,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, we  shall  prefix  a  figure  to  each 
separate  proposition.    He  says — 


"  What  is  the  case,  stated  shortly  ? 

"1.  Under  the  corn  law  of  1842, 
*  we  had  a  fixed  duty  of  20s.  .a  quar- 
ter in  actual  operation  for  four  years.* 

"2.  That  we  were  then  supplied, 
and  that  regularly,  from  abroad,  when 
wheat  was  at  46s.  per  quarter,  and  a 
duty  of  20s.  existed.' 

'^  3.  That  the  price  obtained  for  the 
wheat  imported  in  those  years  by  the 
foreigner,  landed  free  in  £nglaud, 
after  paying  all  charges  except  the 
duty,  was  26s.  and  27s.  the  quarter. 

*'4.  That  under  these  circumstances, 
and  at  these  rates,  a  large  and  regular 
supply  was  forthcoming  *  for  a  long 
period,*  and  that,  especially  in  1845, 
a  quantity  equal  to  1,000,000  quar- 
ters was  entered  at  a  duty  of  20s., 
^  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  47s.  a 
quarter.' 

"5.  And,  therefore,  that  the  Bri- 
tish farmer,  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  producer,  must  at  least  be 
prepared  to  grow  wheat  at  26s.  to 
27s.  the  quarter." 

"  No  one,"  says  the  Economist^ 
"  will,  we  think,  deny  that  we  have 
stated  the  case  fairly  " — that  is  just 
what  we  are  about  to  examine. 

1.  In  respect  to  the  first  proposi- 
tion, we  have  already  explained  that 
we  meant  to  express  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  and  we  submit  that  the  con- 
text of  the  whole  sentence  shows 
clearly  what  was  our  proper  meaning. 

2.  But  supposing  that  the  Econo- 
mist was  entitled  to  construe  our 
words  into  a  statement  so  palpably 
absurd  as  this,  wc  accept  the  second 
proposition  as  our  own,  under  reference 
to  the  whole  passage  from  which  the 
quoted  words  were  extracted. 

3.  Here  garbling  begins.  The  Eco- 
nomist wishes  to  make  us  say  that 
^^  iu  those  years  (that  is,  throughout 
the  four)  the  price  of  foreign  grain, 
deducting  the  duty,  was  26s.  or  27s. 
the  quarter.  We  never  said  anything 
of  the  kind.  Our  words  were — "  In 
1844  and  1845,  such  duty  (20s.)  was 
paid  week  after  week,  and,  in  the 
latter  year,  for  six  mont/is  conse- 
cutiveli/y  when  our  general  averages 
were  only  46s.  to  47s.  a  quarter ;" 
and  again — **  We  have  shown  that, 
within  the  last  five  years,  we  have  been 
supplied,  and  that  regularly,  from 
abroad,  when  wheat  was  at  46d.  a 
quarter,  and  a  duty  of  20s.  existed." 
We  adhere  to  the  regularity  of  the 


or  thi- ,«i>fprli  iif  J.'ir 
ili-liTi-nsl  tit  I.i'i<-r->t< 
JaniixrT.  \V<'  shall 
mattrr  iiiini>-<liiiti-l\'. 

A.  Wffiiy  tiKit  the 
certainly  nlioulil  Iw  pi 
iM-to  with  ihc  fon.-iRiu'r 
which  may  be  pruvwl 
aliroid,  uiiilcriirilimrjt 
for  *ny  rinwidiTahie  pt 
But  wV  repeat  whnt  wc 
•'  We  beK  it  will   he  din 
flood  that,  in  t-itliinatlnj 
iicnuire  price^iof  forvi^i  4 
not  pntfrss  to  arrive  at 
general  ronclQMion^." 

Now  then,  having  cica 
proponitionn,  lot  as  see  lio 
ni»KM(  bc(^ns,  continDeH,  a 
ni^amcnt ;  fi>r  tlie  wbule  1 
be  disposeil  of  at  no  gn».t 
time.  He  at  at  eg  his  Hnt, 
■a  we  can  diacover,  hiij  on 
sion  thus : — 

"First,  then,  aa  to  the 
In  that  3-ear,  it  is  mirf,  tha 
of  qnartera  of  wheat  were  < 
dnty  of  no  lees  than  2O9. 
BDCb  qoarter  of  forpi— 
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and  our  credit  with  the  public;  and 
the  numerous  quotations  from  the 
magazine  which  are  contained  in  it, 
show  that  the  most  earnest  scrutiny  has 
been  exercised  on  our  paper.  AVe  can- 
not accept,  as  an  apology  from  the 
Economist,  the  plea  that  it  was  misled 
by  the  Marquis  of  Granby.  We  do 
not  think  that  this  makes  its  case  any 
better.  How  does  the  matter  stand? 
The  mistake  of  the  noble  Marquis  ob- 
viously drew  the  attention  of  the  Eco- 
nomist still  more  strongly  than  before 
to  the  article  in  the  Magazine,  espe- 
cially as  bearing  upon  the  point  which 
it  conceived  to  be  at  issue,  viz.,  the 
quantity  of  wheat  imported  in  1845. 
The  writer  made  our  article  his  text : 
he  must  have  read  it  carefully ;  and, 
fi-om  the  quotations,  it  is  clear  that  the 
number  of  the  Magazine  was  lying 
before  him  while  he  wrote.  If  he  did 
80  read,  as  he  ought  and  indeed  pro- 
fesses to  have  done,  he  must  have  seen 
that  wo  did  not  use  the  words  which 
he  has  put  into  our  mouth.  His  pos- 
sible answer,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Granby  had  misinterpreted  the  pas- 
sage as  well  as  he,  will  not  do.  An 
inadvertent  slip  on  the  hustings  or  the 
platform  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
tbe  deliberate  statements  of  a  writer, 
that  a  political  opponent  has  gaid  what 
that  writer  must  or  ought  to  have 
known  was  never  said.  We  shall  bo 
glad  to  have  this  matter  cleared  up, 
and  hope  the  Economist  may  be  able 
to  remove  the  very  serious  imputation 
under  which,  in  our  mind,  it  at  pre- 
sent lies. 

And  now,  for  the  satisfaction,  not 
of  the  Economist,  but  of  the  public, 
let  us  see  how  our  real  argument  is 
touched  by  the  article  in  question. 

We  say  that  in  1844  and  1845 
foreign  wheat  was  regularly  imported 
into  this  country,  paying  the  duty  of 
20s.  per  quarter,  when  our  home 
averages  were  at  46s.  or  47s.  Does 
the  Economist  refute  this  statement? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  starts  off 
with  his  false  assumption  of  our  aver- 
ment about  1,000,000  of  quarters,  and 
with  a  forced  and  unfair  construction 
of  the  words  ^'  fixed  duty,^'  and  treats 
us  to  tables  of  the  whole  grain  im- 
ported for  four  years,  which  liavo  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  What  we  said  amounted 
to  this — that  in  1845,  for  six  months 
coBjsecutivelf-,  the  doty  of  208.  was 


paid  on  foreign  grain,  at  a  time  when 
our  general  averages  were  only 
46s.  to  47s.  a  quarter.  That  was 
the  whole  of  our  averment ;  for  the 
attempt  of  the  Economist  to  twist 
our  statement,  that  ^'  for  six  months 
consecutively  "  the  duty  of  203.  was 
paid,  into  an  assertion  that  it  was 
constantly  paid  for  four  years,  is,  wo 
hope,  too  ridiculous  to  call  for  a  refu- 
tation. Well  then,  how  does  the  fact 
stand  with  regard  to  these  imports  ? 
Here  is  tbe  statement  of  Mr  Sandars, 
himself  the  mover  for  the  parliamen- 
tary returns  ;  and  the  Economist  may 
exercise  his  ingenuity  in  overthrowing 
that  ty/iB  can, 

"  To  the  Editor  of  BdVi  WeiklyMessemjer, 

"  Sir, — The  Economiit  of  Saturday  last, 
in  one  of  its  usual  concoctions  on  agricul- 
tural statistics,  called  upon  Lord  John 
Manners  publicly  to  retract  his  asser- 
tion, made  on  the  6th  instant  at  Leicester, 
that  the  20s.  duty  on  wheat  was  paid  on 
1,UOO,000  quarters  in  1845.  I  am  not 
aware  what  may  have  been  the  actual 
statement  made  by  his  lordship;  but  at 
all  events,  it  cannot  affect  this  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  the  20s.  duty  vat  paid 
for  50  consecutive  weeks  from  the  31st. 
Aug.  1844,  to  the  2d  of  Aug.  1845,  dur- 
ing 26  weeks  of  which  period  the  general 
average  price  was  from  45s.  to  468.  per 
quarter,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to 
Parliamentary  return.  No.  439,  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  on 
tbe  29th  June,  1849. 

«  January  21,  1850.        S.  Sandars." 

The  tables  given  in  the  Economist 
prove  that  we  were  absolutely  right 
in  every  word  which  we  really  stated. 
Of  course  they  prove  that  we  were 
utterly  wrong  in  every  word  which 
was  stated  for  us. 

What  we  said,  remains  unrefuted ; 
and  no  man  living  can  refute  it.  Wo 
were  "  regularly  *'  supplied  with  wheat 
at  the  prices  which  we  originally 
stated,  and  at  that  duty.  By  ^*  regu- 
larly," we  mean  that  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous and  continued  influx,  not  of 
bad,  or  damaged  gi*ain,  but  of  good 
grain,  when  our  averages  here  were  so 
low,  that  the  highest  duty  was  exi- 
gible. Our  averment  went  nothing 
beyond  that.  It  required  no  wizard 
to  tell  us,  that  when  prices  were  high 
in  this  country  and  the  duty  conse- 
quently diminished,  a  greater  amount 
of  importation  would  take  place. 
High  avera*^es  Acre  qC  wftRASsaxV.-^  ^^%fc 
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1 22  Apffntlir  tu  nhich^ronds 

when  tlir  priiv  I-*  -«»  rai-i'd.  it  U  im- 

|)r)ji!(ili!i>  to  di'ti-r  uiiir  I  he  n.*iiinnt.*r:i- 
tivi*  ratf  at  y^\\\\\  ^'raiii  may  )i<>  Sfiit 
hero,  to  riitii]M-(i>  niili  (tio  Iiritisli 
gniwrr.  Tin*  wln»lr,  iiinl«T  iinr  for- 
iDiT  «>>()■  111  III  iluti<'<*,  Ixraiiii',  in  tint 
p%Tni.  iiKitti-r  «i|'(iiiiiinfri.ial  >jM*rnIa- 
liitii.  lint  mImmi,  on  acciiiinl  <>f  pM»il 
harvr<.i.*  in  l Ill's  mnnlrv.  tluTi.'  wa**  n«» 
I'XtniMrilinarv  ilrinanil  fiTOMni,  i»ncc3 
un  tli'-i  oiitint'ni  a|>iiri>\iniat(*4lt(t  ttirir 
natnralli'Vi'l:  au<liii*l>i-n«'r]>n><>f  nt'tlii'; 
can  III*  <>!iii\\n  th.in  InMntln*  Vf'rvta1)li'4 
Hliii-li  till*  l'.tt'ntimi.\t  Iia««  <rt  I'lrwanl 
to  pn»vt*  tin-  ri'MTM'.  Kur  wliat  do 
wp  tinil  fii'ni  tluiM  ?  Kvon  misro- 
jiri'Si'Mtaliiin  mav  lia\t*  its  nsc,  if  it 
tixi-s  till*  atttii(i«>n  oi  the  parties  in- 
t(Ti*^(<'(l  in  tills  ^ivat  «|ni-?tion  upon 
tlicailniittcti  and  nnilrniatili' facts,  tliat, 
fluriii;!  tilt'  tir>t  >i\  nuintlis  of  1S1\ 
whrn  tlu'  avrra;:i»  ]iricos  of  wheat 
ranp'd  fn»ni  ITk.  ;;d.  to  17s.  lOd.  per 
qnarter,  tin* re  were  imported  1;^2,><42 
quarters  of  /J;r#///ij  wlu-at  and  fluur ; 
that,  durin;:  tiir  same  ])eriodf  the 
maximum  duty  of  l'o>.  was  actualiv 
jiuid  un  .Vi.n.M  (|iiartt'rd.  Also,  that 
durin^r  that  year  MtT.lii  (inarten  of 
foroi};n  wlieat  were  im))ortedf  and 
that  this  iniportutiuu  tool;  place  fri7/< 
cin  arfrarff  pn'cf  at  htmie  not  cxcctdintj 
UKH,  1<M.  for  tiie  uitoli>  vi>ar.  Ju^t 
tliree  years  before  tiiat.  Sir  Robert 
l*cei.  iiavin;:  din'Ct»'d  iiis  deliberate 
attention  to  the  poMtion  of  the  agri- 
cniturists  in  tiiis  country,  declared 
that,  so  lonj,'  as  the  price  did  not  ex- 
c<?ed  r>1s.  per  (|uarter,  the  liome  grower 
should  be  jirotectcd  from  f«»reign  com- 
petition ;  to  etVect  which  object,  he 
fixed  the  highest  duty  at  :?0s.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  tables  of  the  l'2cono- 
mist  distinctly  show,  that  the  whole 
amount  of  foreign  wheat  and  flour 
tntvrct!  Jhr  dutij^  tlirougliout  1845, 
was  80*81<1.  Of  that  quantity,  a 
great  fhiil  wnrt*  thau  the  half  was 
charped  with  the  fixed  maximum  duty 
of  lH)s.  So  that  the  Ay  hole  of  our  case 
is  thoroughly  proved  from  the  reconled 
statistics  of  our  adycrsarv. 

We  observe  that  the  Scotsman^  an 
Edinburgh  newspaper,  following  the 
Economist^  yet  with  a  spurious  desire 
for  originality,  has  claimed  partici- 
pation in  the  same  line  both  of  ar- 
gument and  of  inisre])repentation.  It 
seems  that  he  also  had  discovered  our 
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very  cgre^oav  Uoaden,  bat  tint  thi 
kind  fellow   bad   passed  tbea  oiv 
Mithiiut  exposing  ns,  beUerfaqf  tJM 
their  very  obvionaiwss   made  Un 
self-refutini?.     Now,  bowever,  win 
thj  point   has  been  broached  dfaii^ 
he  repents  him  of  bis  fonner  forinr 
ance,  and  proceeds,  after  bis  ami 
pleasant    manner,  to    show   n  ipi 
**  The  mi8-8tatement,*'sajs  he,  **sili 
the  unniber  of  qoarters*'  (tbe  1,000,000 
which  the  Economic  invented  ftr  oir 
US4* )  ^'  maj  be  accounted  for  bgr  BkA- 
wtHnfs  very  raw  statist  haTUg  Bit- 
taken  the  quantity  imported  ftr  ti» 
quantity  that  paid  doty,  havfaig  psl 
down  as  paying  SOs.  daty  tbe  gnii 
that  lay  nnnsea  in  tbe  waiebooMk 
simply  because  tbe  importer conldBitf 
]»ay  that  duty  !  *'     Oar  rawnesi  bdm 
di^ftoscd  of,  he  next  attacks  oarcn> 
donr,  and  aocases  as,  in  ▼ariou  nn- 
graphs,  of  downright  fraud  and  nhs- 
hood.    Now,  since  the  SeoUmn  ha 
distinctly  asserted  his  prior  knowle^p 
of  the  points  ingeniously  assnoied  hf 
tlic  Ecomomufi^  far  be  it  ftmn  w  Is 
deny  an  honour  so  worthily  won,  sad 
so  indnstrionsly  set  forward.  la  Sei^ 
land,  we  perfectly  understand  wlnt 
construction  is  to  be  placed  on  the  la- 
cabrations  of  our  lively  contemportfT. 
But  bcfono  he  claims  credit  again,  w 
having  "  left  untouched"  a  point  wUA 
he  thinks  so  ^'  obviously  self-refiitiDg,* 
he  had  better  uke  care  that  he  b  aot 
implicating  himself  in  rather  an  w^ 
business.    He  is  pleased  to  say,  ^  lie 
tirst   assertion  dealt   with   is,  thst 
in  1845,  when  wheat  was  at  47b.,  Im- 
ports were  made  to  the  extnt  of 
1  JXK),000  quarters,  paying  a  doty  of 
20s. ;  80  says  EkuJmsood^ — hot  tnitt, 
as  embodied  by  the  revenue  retsnii 
tells  a  very  different  story."  We  mast 
hold,  from  the  attacks  that  have  ben 
made  upon  us  in  the  &olMMR,th8t 
the  editor  has  carefully  pensed  oar 
article  :  if  so,  we  ask,  in  tiie  mildeil 
spirit — why  propagate  what  he  mast 
have  known  to  bo  untrue  ?    He  ssys 
now  that  he  had  observed  onr  blander, 
or   falsehood,  or  fraud,    befan  As 
Economist  exposed  It.    No  aoch  tUag 
appeared  in  our  article :  it  la  a  pars 
invention.    We  leave  the  iVoBHaiaate 
wriggle  himself,  as  he  beat  can,  oat  of 
the  quagmire  into  which  his  ridlodon 
vanity  has  led  him. 


Pn'ntfJ  fiy  Wifliam  Lhcktcvotl  6f  Somt^  EdiiAurj^* 


